Dixon’s Statement on Mediation Efforts 


Sir Owen Dixon, United Nations Mediator in the 
Kashmir dispute, announced at Karachi on August 22 
that he had come to the conclusion that there was no 
immediate prospect of India and Pakistan composing any 
of their differences over the State of- Jammu ard Kashmir, 
and that he would shortly report to the Security Council. 

The following is the full text of the statement issued 
by Sir Owen Dixon : 


“T regret to announce that I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is no immediate prospect of India and 
Pakistan composing any of their differences over the 
State of Jammu ard Kashmir. No purpose can be served 
by my remaining any longer in the sub-continent. 

“Till now I have thought it necessary for me to say 
uothing publicly: about the course which my attempts to 
bring about a settlement of the matter were following, 
I was dealing with the two Governments and I considered 
that if any disclosure was to be made as to negotiations 
on foot, it was for them, and not for me, to make it, 1] 
believe that the Press in the sub-continent has recognised 
the wisdom, if not the necessity, of my maintaining silence 
and I desire to thank the Prees for the respect they have 
shown for the position I thus adopted. But I think that 
now I should say something about the nature of the 
attempts that I have made to compose the differences 


between the two countries with respect “to Jammu and 
Kashmir, 


“T arrived in the sub-continent on 27th May, 1950 
but until both the Frime Minister of India, and the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan had returned everything I did was 
by way of preparation. The situation that I found was 
a strange one. The State of Jammu and Kashmir was 
--divided by:a cease-fire line. Atrmed forces serving urder 
the commands of the respective countries occupied the 
territory on either side of the line. There had been no 
hostilities since the end of the year 1948. Substantially 
this state of things had gone on for seventeen months. 

“Some measure of agreement had been arrived at 
between’ the two countries, It was expressed in the 
resolution of the United Nations Commission for India 
end Pakistan and of the Security Council. All I need 
say about it is that while it was agreed that the question 
of the accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to 
India or Pakistan could be decided through the demo- 
cratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite, it was 
also agreed that the plebiscite would ‘be held when 
certain truce arrangememts should be carried out upon 
which the parties had not then agreed and never have 
agreed; and further that the details of the proposals 
should be elaborated in consultation with the Commission 
to determine fair and equitable conditions by which the 
free expression of the will of the people would be 
assured. 

“In this” situation I decided that it was my first 
duty to attempt to bring about ani agreement between the 
two Governments which could enable the plebiscite to 
be held or at all events. enable the preparations for 
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holding it to go forward. Many difficulties have been 
raised which had proved obstacles to such an agreement 
and others seemed likely te be raised. J, therefore, 
worked out a series of proposals of a somewhat detailed 
nature which were directed to meet these difficulties both 
as a matter of principle and as practical measure. | 
invited the two Prime Ministers to meet me at Delhi on 
July 20, At that meeting, as neither side had any pro- 
posal to make, I explained my proposals to them. 


“The meeting extended over four or five days and 
it is hardly necessary to say that the proposals were 
fully discussed. The discussion covered the possibility 
of modifying or varying the proposals in some particulars 
and I threw out suggestions of other alternatives directed 
to securing the holding of an overall plebiscite but it 
became increasingly evident that my proposals did not 
cortain or suggest a solution which the Prime Minister 
of India felt himself able to accept. 

“No plan or suggested measures were put forward by 
either of the parties and at length the two Prime Ministers 
and I concurred in the view that there was no hope of 
any agreement being reached upon the measures prepara- 
tory for an overall plebiscite. 

“There is no difference of opinion upon the view 
that the possibility had been exhausted of any agreement 
being reached upon the necessary conditions, including 
the demilitarisation of the State, which must exist before 
a general plebiscite could be held. 

“In that situation it was evident that I must turn to 
some alternative suggestions which in the language of the 
Security Council’s resolution under which I act, would 
be likely to contribute to the expeditious and enduring 
solution, of the dispute which has arisen between the two 
Governments in, regard to the, State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 


“I therefore, stated to the.two Prime Ministers that 
1 wished consideration to be given to certain other 
possible solutions which did not involve an overall plebis- 
cite. It is enough to mention one of these, because that 
alone has been pursued. It is that wherever the desires 
of the inhabitants -are known, the territory should be 
partitioned between India and Pakistan in accordance with 
those desires, due regard, however, being given to geogra- 
phical, economic, topographical and demographical consi- 
derations. But where the desire of the people are un- 
certain, there a plebiscite should be held for the purpose 
of ascertaining them. The voting would be confined to 
that limited area. 

“T thought that this form of solution ought greatly 
to reduce and might even remove the difficulties that had 
been encountered as to demilitarisation and“securing the 
freedom and fairness of the plebiscite. The fear that an 
overall plebiscite might lead to further movements of 
people would also be largely removed. J asked that India 
should inform me what was her attitude to such a plan 
for settling the dispute over the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The conference of the Prime Ministers was 
then adjourned. | 

“T remained in Delhi until August 21, conferring 
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NOTES : 


The World Situation 


Ominous portents have appeared in the 
Eastern horizon. It is beyond the powers of any sage 
or prophet to foretell what they presage. Let us hope 
saner counsels will prevail over intransigence and that 
the trouble will be localized and reduced to normality. 

But despite all hopes to contrary it behoves us to 
set our houses in order and to prepare for any possible 
exigency—even for that of a world conflagration. 
There is no sense in ignoring the fact that the world 
is arraigned today in two camps, both armed to the 
teeth. And in both camps there is no want of hot- 
heads and sabre rattlers ready for a trial of strength 
with a “damn the consequences” attitude. Under these 
circumstances a mere chance slip may precipitate a 
third World War, before even the wounds of the last 
one have begun to heal. The consequences would 

“ indeed be catastrophic, too terrible to visualise, but 
nevertheless we have to face the possibilities, while 
striving to maintain peace and amity with all nations. 

The leaders of our nation are perfectly right in 
trying to keep out of any alignment save and except 
that of peaceful nations. But there are intrinsic values 
and basie principles, common to, all civilizations, which 
no nation dare ignore with impunity, and therefore 
circumstances might quite possibly arise which might 
force us to take up arms. We must realize, without 
any further delay, that there are considerations which 
cannot be ignored and that dire consequences may 
follow a blind disregard of facts. Preparedness must 

~ therefore be the watchword of the moment. We would 
like to be assured, therefore, that those who are in 
charge of the nation’s affairs, are exercising ceaseless 
vigilance together with caution. 

We may examine the position abroad a little later, 


Far- 


but the situation at home has to be examined and a 
reckoning arrived at without the least avoidable delay. 
As matters stand, our nationals are passing through 
a period of extreme stress and tension, and there are 
unmistakable signs that the entire social and economic 
structure has reached the breaking point under the 
strain. Our leaders are inexperienced and there are 
hosts of disruptive forces abroad, seeking to under- 
mine the fabric of the Union along the fissures created 
by greed, corruption and social injustice. It is time 
therefore to make an all-out effort to stop all mal- 
practices and anti-social and anti-national movements. 
A halt must be called to the jockeying for political 
power as well, as there is an urgent call for national 
solidarity. 

Turning to our next door neighbour, Pakistan, 
we think that the Nehru-Liaquat Ali Pact may indeed 
yet prove to be a blessing in disguise. We say “in 
disguise” deliberately, because we confess we neither 
liked nor believed in the Pact, at the time of its 
formulation, because of the procedure followed by 
Pandit Nehru and because of our experiences in the 
past about such agreements with Pakistan. We have 
to admit now that if the nationals of the two countries 
were locked in an armed trial of strength, all our doors 
would have been left open, perforce, to any third party 
that might be formidable enough to contemplate in- 
filtration or open aggression. 

We have to take stock of the Pact with an opea 
mind therefore, as, under the present circumstances, 
both India and Pakistan stand to lose substantially if 
it fails. A realistic view of the situation must be 
insisted upon as the alternative to the Pact is now 
relegated to the sphere of speculation in its entity. 
The men at the top in Pakistan are viewing the mat- 
ter with serious realism, as we have been assured 
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ov Pir Rashidi, the spokesman for the P.E.N.C. And 
we must say that we have been impressed by the 
frankness and sincerity of the chief representative of 
our brother editors of Pakistan. 

It may be said that we are laying too much 
emphasis on a minor incident in a far distant country, 
and therefore all this homily is uncalled for. To such 
eritics we would say that the Korean Incident may be 
taken at the best ag a frightful demonstration, con- 
vineing in its stark reality, of the precarious condition 
of world politics. Even if the situation does not 
deteriorate any more, no sane person can dismiss the 
‘mplications thereof and go on with theoretical 
speculations regarding gain and _ loss. 


Korea 

The centre of gravity of international politics has 
shifted sharply from Europe to the Far East.. With 
the sudden invasion of South Korea by North Korea 
coming close upon the heels of the cold war, the world 
now stands face to face with the problem of the third 
World War. On the defeat of Japan Korea was cut 
into two along the 38th parallel, the northern half 
surrendered to Russia and southern one to the U.S.A. 
ciree then the north had a Russian sponsored govern- 
ment and the south had an American backed one. 
shartly after partition, efforts for the unification of 
=.crea started. The United Nations had sent a Com- 
mission to Korea for a local study and report. They 
were refused facilities to enler North Korea. The 
Commission is now in South Korea. 

The invaders from North Korea are reported to 
haye been armed with Russian made rifles, mortars, 
heavy guns and ammunition. They are also believed 
to have Russian fighter and reconnaissance planes, 
hombers, light tanks and light naval craft. 

Immediately on receipt of the news, contrary to 
iis Kashmir attitude, the U. N. Security Council went 
into session to consider the Korean fighting. The only 
item before the Council was the United States com- 
piamt of “aggression against the Government of 
South Korea” by North Korean forces. The Soviet 
delegate was absent. Mr. Lie said that the Report of 
U. N. Korea Commission complained that military 
action had been undertaken by North Korea in direc! 
v:olation of the General Assembly resolution and also 
in violation of the principle of the United Nations 
Charter. The Security Council on June 25 branded the 
invasion of South Korea from the North as an act of 
aggression, called for fighting to stop, and ordered the 
northern forces back over the border. President 
Truman issued a statement in which he said that the 
U.S.A. would vigorously support the efforts of the 
Security Council to end the serious breach of the 
peace in Korea. He said: 


“Our concern over the lawless action taken by 
the forces from North Korea and our sympathy 
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and support for the people of Koton i) thi 

situation are being demonstrated by 

operative action of American personnel jn K . 
Tey, 


as well as by steps taken to exn—: 
. f L QO @xX ; ; 
assistance of the typa bheinss Pedite and uHwSE UG 


mutual defenee assistance programme. 

“Those responsible for this act of aggression 
must realise how seriously the Government of the 
United States views such threats to the peace of 
the world. 

“Wilful disregard of the obligation to keep the 
peace cannot be tolerated by nations that support 
the United Nations’ Charter. 

“In accordance with the resolution of ths 
Security Council, the United States will vigorously 
support the effort of the Council to terminate this 
serious breach of the peace.” 

U.S.A. ordered General MacArthur to rush ai! 


available arms aid trom Japan to South Korea. 

The order to rush all possible supplies to aid the 
South ‘Koreans came as General Omar Bradley. 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, summoned his 
chiefs to a dop-level conference in Washington: 
pentagon headquarters. 

Meanwhile, General J. Lawton Collins, the Army’: 

hief of Staff, arranged to brief the civilian secre- 
tarles of the Army, Navy and Air Force on lates’ 
moves while the Untted Nations 
discuss2d the invasion—branded as a threat to inter- 
national peace. 

Last year the U. 8. Congress allocated 120,000,000 
dollars in Marshal Aid to South Korea. This year it is 
due to receive another 100,000,000 dollars in economic 
assistance. 

South Korea has also received about 10;000,000 
dollars in military aid this year and had been ex- 
pecting to receive a similar amount in next year’s 
budget. 

The South Koreans have also had the use of 
large quantities of military equipment including light 
arms, ammunition, communications equipment and 
lorries which the United States Army left behind 
when it withdrew. 

America’s decision 40 send South Korea as much 
arms aid as she can and as fast as she can was made 
at a top-level diplomatic and military mecting at the 
State Department, it was learned. 

A high State Department official said before the 
conference, “Things still seem to favour the North. 
This seems to be a real attack.” 

General MacArthur’s Headquarters also described 
the North Korean operation as an “extensive invasion,” 
They, iz was believed, had thrown in 70,000 troops 
and 70 tanks against the South. 

Two days after the fighting started, President 
Truman ordered U.S. air and sea forces into action 


co-~ 


in Korea and took steps to safeguard the security of | 


other non-Communist States in Asia. Acting as 
Commander-in-Chief of U.S. Armed Forces, he 
ordered the U.S. Navy and Air Forces to give South 
Korean Government troops “cover and support in 
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their resistance 4o the North Korean invaders.’ He 


_ ordered the Seventh Fleet “to prevent any attack on 


¥ormosa” and announced acceleration of military aid 
to the Philippines and Indo-China. He also called 
upon the Chinese Nationalist Government to cease all 
air and sea operations against the mainland. In a 
prepared statement, he said : 


“In Korea, the Government forces, which were 
armed to prevent border raids and to preserve 
internal security, were attacked by invading fozces 
from North Korea. 

“The Security Council of the U. N. called upon 
the invading troops to cease hostilities and to 
withdraw to the 38th Parallel. This they have not 
done. but on the contrary have pressed the attack. 

“The Security Council called upon all members 
of the U.N. to render every assistance to the 
U.N. in the execution of this resolution. : 

“In these circumstances J have ordered U.S. 
air and sea forces to give the Korean Government 


troops cover and support. 

“The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond 
all doubt that Communism has passed beyond the 
use of subversion to conquer independent nations 
and will now use armed invasion and war. 

“It has defied the orders of the Security Coun- 
cil of the U.N. issued to preserve international 
veace and security. 

“In these circumstances the occupation of 
Formosa by Communist forces would be a direct 
threat to the security of the Pacific area and to 
U.S. forees performing their lawful and necessary 
functions in that area.” 


General MacArthur, Allied Supreme Commander 
in Japan, has taken charge of ithe whole tactical 
operation around Korea, including operational control 
of the Seventh Fleet. A U.S. Defence Department 
official said, that the U.S. did not contemplate send- 
ing ground forces, either army or marine, to Korea. 

The Security Council, on June 27, was called upon 
by U.S.A. to allow all members of the U. N. to helo 
the Korean Republic to repel the armed attack. The 
Council passed the following resolution : 


“The Security Council having determined that the 
armed attack upon the Republic of Korea by forces 
from North Korea constitutes a breach of the peace. 

“Having called upon the authorities of North 
Korea to withdraw forthwith their Armed Forces to 
the 38th Parallel, and having noted from the report of 
the U.N. Commission for Korea that the authorities in 
North Korea have neither ceased hostilities nor with- 
drawn their armed Forces to the 38th Parallel and that 
urgent military measures are required to restore inter- 
national peace and security and having noted the appeal 
from the Republic of Korea to the U.N. for immediate 
and effective steps to secure peace and security : 

“Recommends that the members of the U.N. fur- 
nish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may 
be necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore 
international peace and security in the area.” 


The North Korean case has been put forward by 
its Premier Kim JI Sun in a broadcast speech. He 
said : 


“The forces of the puppet Government of the 
traitor Syngman Rhee started an offensive on the terzi- 
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tory to the North of the 38th Parallel. The valiantly 
fighting protection units having received the attack, 
checked the advance of the forces of the puppet army 
of Syngman Rhee. 

“The Government of the People’s Democratic Re~ 
public of Korea, having considered the situation, 
ordered our People’s Army to pass to a decisive 
counter-offensive. 

“Executing the order, the Army of the Korean 
People’s Democritic Republic repulsed the enemy from 
the territory to the North of the 38th Parallel and 
advanced 10 to 15 kilometres southwards, liberating the 
towns of Ongjin, Enan, Kaeson and Paikczon as well 
as a number of other towns and inhabited localities. 

“The traitorous clique of Syngman Rhee has un- 
leashed an anti-popular civil war, although the patriotic 
democratic forces of our Motherland have fought for 
the unification of the Motherland by peaceful means, 
Tt is well known that the Syngman Rhee clique has 
long prepared for civil war. 

The Premier said the Southern Koreans constantly 
provoked military clashes on the 38th Parallel and 
added that “In the course of the preparations for the 
campaign into the North, on orders from the American 
imperialists, the traitors did not shrink from entering 
into a conspiracy with the hated enemies of the Korean 
people, the Japanese militarists. 

“The Government of the Korean People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic, together with all patriotic democratic 
parties and public organizations, together with the 
people of all Korea has made every effort to avoid the 
misfortune of civil war and to unite our Motherland 
without bloodshed by peaceful means.” 

The Premier declared that “The Korean people 
must defend the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
and its Constitution, liquidate the anti-popular Fascist 
puppet Syngman Rhee regime set up in the southern 
part of our Motherland, liberate the southern part of 
our Motherland from the rule of the Syngman Rhee 
clique and establish there People’s Committees, genuine 
organs of power.” 

“We must set up one single independent Demo- 
cratic State and subordinate all work to the requirements 
and to the task of destroying the enemy,” he said. 


On June 27, the U.S.A. sent a Note to Russia 
asking if to use its influence to bring about a with- 
drawal of the North Korean forces invading South 
Korea. 

On June 28, President Truman said in Washington 
that it was now up to the Russian leaders to decide 
whether therc was to be peace or a third World War. 

On the same day, Britain entered the field. The 
Prime Minister My. Attlee announced that Britain 
had decided immediately to place her naval forces in 
Japanese waters at the disposal of American autho- 
rities intervening in the Korean war. When he in- 
formed the House of Commons of this decision, Mr. 
Churchill, on behalf of the Opposition said, that the 
Prime Minister spoke for all parties and, “we shall 
do our best to give him any support he needs.” 

On June 29, Commonwealth High Commissioners 
in London discussed the new Far East moves follow- 
ing the Korean war. The meeting, it is believed, may 
presage new developments in the war against Com- 
munists in Malaya. 

On that day, the decisions of the Australian and 
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Indian Governments were also announced, Australian 
acd New Zealand Fleet were placed at the disposal 
of the U. N. through the U.S.A. The Dutch 
Gevernment also decided to make Dutch Naval Forces 
available for necessary measures in the Korea area. 
Iedia decided to’ assist the Republic of South Korea 
in her fight against invasion from the North. The 
following is the India Government's Communique : 


The Government of India have viewed with 
grave concern the developments in Korea involv- 
ing as they do not only civil war but also a threat 
to world peace. There have been a number of 
border incidents between North and South Korea 
in the past. But, whatever the nature of these 
might have been, it appears clear from the in- 
formation available to the Government of India 
that a large-scale invasion of South Korea took 
place by armed forces of the North Korean 
Government. 7 

This information was supplied by a variety of 
sources, the most authoritative among them being 
the .U. N. Commission on Korea on which India 
is represented, and which, at the time of invasion, 
was in Seoul. In view of this information the 
Government of India’s permanent delegate to the 
U. N. and representative on the Security Council, 
Sir Narsing Rau, supported the first resolution of 
the Security Council which declared that such 
aggression had taken place and called for a cease- 
fire and withdrawal of the North Korean forces to 
the 38th parallel. 

This decision of the Security Council was not 
acted upon by the North Korean Government and 
their forces and the invasion continued till it 
threatened the capital city of Seoul. 

The Security Council met again to consider this 
rapidly changing situation and passed the second 
resolution on-Korea on the night of June 27 (New 
York Time). The Government of India’s representa- 
tive on the Security Council was unable to participate 
in the voting on this second resolution on Korea 
because he could not communicate it in time to his 
Government and obtain their instructions, The 
operative part of this resolution “recommends that 
the members of the U. N. furnish such assistance 
to the Republic of Kqrea as may be necessary to 
repel the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area.” 

The Government of India have’ given the most 
eareful consideration to this resolution of the 
Security Council in the context of the events in 
Korea and also of their general foreign policy. 
They are opposed to any attempt to settle inter- 
national disputes by resort to aggression. 

For this reason, Sir Narsing Rau, on behalf of 
the Government of India, voted in favour of the 
first resolution of the Security Council. The halting 
of aggression and the quick restoration of peaceful 
conditions are essential preludes to a satisfactory 
settlement. The Government of India, therefore, 
also accept the second resolution of the Security 
Council. 

' This decision of the Government of India does 
not, however, involve any modification of their 
foreign policy. 

This policy is based on the promotion of world 
peace and the development of friendly relations 
with all countries, it remains an independent policy 
which will continue to be determined solely by 
India’s ideals and objectives, 


The Government of India earnestly hope that 
even at this stage it may be possible to put an end 
to the fighting and to settle the dispute by 
mediation. 

Affairs in the Far East had, for some time past, 


been drifting towards a crisis which is now upon us. 
Events here had not merited the attention they 
deserved and were much under-rated in the world 
Press. Mao Tse-tung’s capture of power was described 
generally as a sort of agrarian revolution baving 
merely an ideological Communist background. This 
was almost the general view to which Mr. Bevin and 
Pandit Nehru subscribed which led to a quick recog- 
nition of the Communist regime. The fight in Malaya 
can no longer be said to be one of pure banditry, its 
politieal character, importance and magnitude is now 
fairly clear. In Indonesia, the confederation in power 
may soon have to measure strength with the extreme 
Left who are quite strong and consolidated. The 
Philippines sit on a volcano. The Huks are giving the 
Government trouble. In Indo-China, the Viet Minh has 
been under-estimated from the very beginning, and the 
manner by which the Communists were sought to be 
countered with the aid of an ex-Emperor tells a sorry 
tale. Burma had no peace since her freedom, she is 
torn between three parties, the:-Communists having a 
formidable strength. Against this background, Pandit 
Nehru has just completed a South-Hast Asian tour. 
After this tour, he seemed to be prophetic when, 1 
the Calcutta Editors’ Conference, as also on some 
other occasion, he referred to the gathering clouds in 
the Far East which might bring on another world 
devastating typhoon. 

Will Korea lead to the third World War ?—this 
is the question uppermost in every heart. If it drifts 
the way of Civil War in Spain where the Fascists 
won with German help because the Powers aiding the 
Democrats could not agree among themselves, it will 
lead to a World War. But if the Korean Civil War 
follows along the Israel-Arab lines where Powers have 
not staged a miniature try-out of arms and strategy, 
it will boil down to a zonal territorial conflict and the 
World War clouds will melt away. 

Weeks, if not days, will decide the issue. 


Soviet Boycott of U.N.O. Organisations 

Since political power over China went from the 
hands of the Nationalists to those of the Communists, 
the Soviet Union and its allies represented in the 
various organs of the United Nations Organisation, 
have been consistently boycotting these, specially the 
Security Council, the highest Executive of these 
International organisations because China is represented 
in them by a Nationalist representative. This boycott 
has been holding up all progressive measures for thé® 
solution of the world’s many intricate problems ; it 
has been given point to the rising temper of the two 
groups of world Powers led by the United States and 
the Soviet Union respectively. 
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India has been trying to play a lone hand in this 
affair. She has recognised the Chinese Communist 
regime, and it has been her attempt to break the 
sresent deadlock. It appears now that the deadlock 
is on the way to a break. Sree H. L. Jerath, Deputy 
Director General of Post and Telegraph in the 
Government of India who went to represent his State 
at the meeting of the Executive and Liaison Com- 
mission of the Universal Postal Union reports that 
this meeting has taken a decision that will have far- 
reaching consequences. The decision taken 1s, 


“The expulsion of the representative of 
Nationalist China and the recognition of the 
Repubhiean delegate as the sole representative of 
China. ‘his move which was made by Czecho- 
slovakia was seconded by India and it was a bold 
decision in view of the tact that this was the first 
agency of the United Nations to recognise Re- 
publican China on the grounds that it was the 
Government in charge of the postal administration 
of the country.” 


Soviet Union and Peace 


They had a Peace Conference at Vienna (Austria), 
on June Il last to popularize the cause of Peace in the 
world. The following, sent from Vienna on June 15 
last, throws light on the mind of a section of the 
delegates to the Conference with regard to this pro- 
blem troubling the hearts of the world’s more than 
225 crores of people and causing headache to the 
thought- 
leaders : 


“Prof. Hans Thirring, Austria’s leading atomic 
scientist, threw down a challenge to Eastern Euro- 
pean delegates to secure from their leaders pledges 
of freedom for their peoples and ‘practical proofs 
of their own humanity’ at a session of the Commu- 
nist-organised peace conference here. 

“According to the reports, he faced the Eastern 
European delegates on the platform and declared : 
‘You must understand that millions of anxious 
people know that in the Soviet Union and in the 
People’s Democracies strict military organisations 
exist and that spokesmen of these countries carry 
on an uncompromising relentless campaign against 
the Governments of the rest of the world. 

“Further, every first of May, the whole world 
can view with amazement pictures and reports 
showing indescribable military parades with the 
most modern tanks, bombers and frightful flame- 
throwers and other weapons taking place in 
Moscow, of all places. 

“Is it to be wondered at if the people of the 
West, intimated by this sort of  sabre-rattlng 
parade, can place little faith in peace offers from 
the East ?” 

Prof. Thirring asked the Soviet Union to give 
up its permanent veto against the cénclusion of an 
Austrian peace treaty ; this would be a ‘splendid 
practical contribution to the peace idea 


Prof. Thirring’s speech was really directed to the 
Soviet Union. The delegates from the Soviet-domi- 
nated States and from the Soviet Union had to reply, 
therefore : 


Czechoslovakia’s Health Minister, Josef Plo- 
jhar, after quick consultation with the Russian 
delegates, declared in reply that neither Russian 
nor the other East European States would ‘make 
one single step over their own frontiers for an 
ageressive war.’ 

Amid cheers, he told the delegates: ‘On the 
basis of our so-called Eastern ideology we are con- 
yinced, the new socialist world does not need a 
war, and will certainly not start a war.’ 

The Russian delegate, Anatol Cafronov fol- 
lowed him and said: ‘The Soviet Army has no 
ageressive intention,’ 


American Naval Bases in Japan 

The Press and politicians of the Soviet Union 
and of its allies never tire of propagandising the thesis 
that “dollar imperialism” is anxious to retain its 
strangle-hold over Japan. As evidence of this inten- 
tion they cite the delay in General MacArthur's 
departure from Japan with his occupation forces, The 
Soviet Press also say that this delay is really caused 
by the anxiety of the U.S.A. to get from Japan 
certain naval bases in her mainland as _ protective 
measures against the rise of Communism in Japan and 
as jumping-off grounds for the attack on Commu- 
nism’s homeland. 

We have no desire to take part in this contro: 
versy. But the following news sent from Japan on 
June 6 last, puts a different colour to the whole of it: 


“Naval bases in Japan are not essential toa 
United States security, Admiral Arthur Radford, 
C.-in-C. of the U. S. Pacific Fleet, told reporters 
here yesterday. Pear] Harbour and Guam were the 
main U.S. bases in the Pacific. 

The U.S. Navy had during the past war highly 
developed mobile support groups. Short-based 
facilities were desirable if they could be obtained 
and produced, but the Navy could operate with 
Pear] Harbour and Guam if necessary. Formosa 
could be made, in an emergency, into ‘a very 
important base’ by anyone who held it, the Admiral 
said. The Russians could turn Formosa into a ‘very 
serious threat’ if they wanted to.” 


The opinion cited above will not, we are afraid, 
silence the controversialists. But it is necessary a 
know its various details. 


China and India 

It was not expected when India accorded recognition 
to the Mao Tse-tung regime in China, generally known 
as the Communist regime, that this will receive praise 
from the United States, from its ruling classes at least. 
But we were not prepared for the continuous sniping to 
which our Government is being subjected from American 
publicmen and publicists. The following sent from New 
York on June 16 last by the Press Trust of India and 
Reuter throws light on their attitude. 


The New York Times, in a despatch from its 
Hongkong correspondent reported that India is now 
the one country outside the Soviet Union and People’s 
Democracies, to get “favoured courtesies” in Peking. 
The 600-word report was headed: “Chinese Reds give 
special attention to India;” “Nehru envoy gets favoured 
courtesies—Communists stress common frontier.” 
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Giving an example of the “special treatment” 
crven to India, the report said, “The official news 
report describing the massive May Day parade in 
Peking listed India as the only country except the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies represented 
on the viewing platform.” 

~The despatch added, that the Chinese Communist 
Government “had been far more friendly with the 
Government of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru than 
with any other large nation of the non-Communist 
world.” . 

The report referred to “the warm reception” 
given to Sardar K. M. Panikkar, India’s Ambassador, 
and said that texts of speeches made on the occasion of 
the Indian diplomat’s presentation of credentials to 
Mao Tse-tung “were broadcast by the Peking Radio.” 
Cne week later, Mao gave a State dinner in honour of 
Sardar Panikkar, a report of which was circulated to 
the Chinese Press throughout the country by the official 
news service. 

The New China News Agency also. noted that 
Sardar Panikkar had separately called on such top 
Communist leaders as Commander-in-Chief Chu Teh 
and Lieu Shao-chi. 

“In his greeting to Sardar Panikkar, Mao spoke 
of the common frontier between India and China.” 


2pendence on Britain 

We have a certain feeling that the Government 
of India and its military advisers have been depending 
{ow much on British advice, experience and military 
equipment for the defence of their State. The reason 
for it is easily understood ; our military leaders have 
learnt their trade at British institutions and under 
British instruction. They are naturally afraid to go 
in for other help and advice. And as the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers have standardized their weapous of war, India 
has willy-nilly no other choice but to depend on 
Brilain for her military preparations. The constant 
visis to Britain of India’s military leaders is an 
evilence of this fact. They have, therefore, to draw 
upen British experience for the organisation of their 
figlting forces. : 

We have never been able to understand why an 
attempt should not be made to throw off this depen- 
dence. The sorriest part of the affair is that India has 
to look as yet to oulside Powers for ideas on the latest 
technique of warfare. And as in the past Britain has 
been m the habit of saddling India with her unused 
and unusable equipments, we will not be surprised 
to hear that she has been doing the same in the 
master of military advice and equipments. We have 
often wondered why the India Government have not 
triel to exploit German, Japanese and Russian  ex- 
perrenee in this line. It is not too late to mend. In 
any case, for obvious reasons, no country should 
depend entirely on one foreign power in the matter 
of its defence equipment, technique and plans. 


Dr, Matthai’s Statement 

The resignation of Dr. Matthai and his statement in 
reply to the Premier’s statement, had met with a mixed 
reception in the country, The newspapers generally 


condemned it while the average public received it with 
acclaim. As the Premier was away in his South-East 
Abian tour, Maulana Azad, the Education Minister replied 
in a public statement to Dr. Matthai. This must be consi- 
dered unfair and not worthy of a Cabinet Minister. The 
Maulana Azad’s action left the other Ministers or any of 


‘them to come up in support of Dr. Matthai and thus start 


a chorus of mutual recrimination. The only person who 
should make such a reply is the Prime Minister, and 
nobody else. 

Vigii made the following comments upon this contro- 
versy which deserve attention : 

“Last week we said in the Editorial Notes that unless 
the differences .are ‘purely personal or relate to top 
secrets affecting national security,’ a Minister who leaves 
the Cabinet or is made to leave it should take the*country 
into confidence about his point of view. This we hold is 
the procedure followed in every democratic country. 
Cabinet Ministers, however chosen, are the representatives 
of the people. If they leave their posts of responsibility 
the public has the right to know the reason why. That 
is the only way to educate voters to take an enlightened 
interest in their country’s affairs. Therefore even when 
Mr. Neogy resigned we regretted his silence. If he had 
not been silent there would have been no ugly rumours 
about officials in the Commerce Department which the 
Prime Minister thought it necessary to contradict. _ 

“We are therefore glad that Dr. Matthai has made 
a full statement on the differences that Ied to his 
resignation. 

“Some papers hiave called Dr. Matthai’s statement 
unfortunate. It is ma sense unfortunate, but only for him, 
if he has yet any ambition to join the present Government 
after a temporary retirement. If a democracy has a per- 
manent Government it may as well dispense with the 
costly and cumbersome paraphernalia of democracy. The 
essence of a democracy is a periodically changing Govern- 
ment. How can this change come about unless people 
are made familiar with differing viewpoints all designed 
for the good of the country and for its strength? Nobody 
doubts that both Attlee and Churchill are good British 
patriots who, above everything else, want to make their 
country strong and prosperous. They both keep their 
points of view before the people and Jeave it to them to 
decide which policies have their approval. 

“The Prime Minister denied that there were funda- 
mental differences between him and Dr. Matthai (once a 
tower of strength). He laid emphasis on differences 
regarding approach to the Planning Commission. Dr. 
Matthai says that the reason given by the Prime Minister 
does not adequately explain his withdrawal from the 
Cabinet and he has in detail explained the differences 
about the Planning Commission which led to his resigna- 
tion. He has referred to other differences also, namely, 
his fear that the Trade Pact with Pakistan would inevit- 
ably lead to a policy of appeasement, coupled with his 
suspicion that foreign influences were at work in our 
counsels to revalue the rupee to the detriment of our 
economy, He has also complained of extravagance in the 
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expenditure of public revenues specially in the depart- 
ments controlled by the Prime Minister. These certainly 
are no minor differences. If the Prime Minister had not 
considered them as major, the question of Dr. Matthai’s 
resignation could not have risen. It is widely known that 
the latter had sent in his resignation last winter, before 
the budget session. The Prime Minister dissuaded him 
from pursuing the matter and asked him to carry on 
through the budget session. The session was over but no 
change was made. The differences had evidently been 
squared up and the resignation withdrawn.” 

We however think that subsequent developments on 
the Planning Commission’s status, power and activities 
became such that Dr. Matthai considered it wise to protest. 
The allegation he made against this body is serious. The 
Planning Commission is an appointive body responsible 
only to the Prime Minister. The Cabinet is responsible 
to the Parliament. If the Planning Commission is allowed 
full voice on all matters of economic policy then the 
Ministries of Finance, Industry and Supply, Commerce, 
Food, Agriculture — all become subordinate to it. Dr. 
Matthai alleged that the Planning Commission decided 
matlers and asked the Cabinet to ditto it. Acceptance of 
this position means in effect acceptance of the Prime 
Minister as a Dictator. In vital matters of State policy, 
the Cabinet will be left to answer criticisms in the Parlia- 
ment for decisions taken by the Planning Commission. 


*Trees and Cereals and Cash-crops 


An India-wide tree planting campaign has been 
launched for the first week off July. We do not know what 
experts decided this date at least for Bengal. Here the 
month of July is the worst one for the planting of irees. 
Planting is done here either well before the beginning of 
the monsoons so that the plants can be brought up to a 
certain stage so as to be able to stand the monsoon and 
not get drowned and rot, or at the close of it. Nobody 
plants trees here in the midst of the monsoon which 
breaks about the 15th of June. 

The same confusion exists in the Grow-More-I*ood 
and Sow-More-Jute campaigns. In a Press release in 
May, Sri: K. M. Munshi said : 


“India is deficit not only in food but also in jute 

and cotton, and unless we can provide adequate quantities 
' of jute and cotton to our industries, we may have to face 
a very serious industrial and economic crisis. 

“Tt is, therefore, necessary to have a co-ordinated plan 
for achieving a three-fold self-sufficiency in food, cotton 
and jute. 

“This can be done by intensifying the efforts in areas 
suitable for each of these three crops, and by reducing the 
margin of impact between them to the minimum. For 
instance, the areas most suitable for food production are 
the wheat-producing areas of Malwa, the delta systems of 
South India, the Ganga and Jamuna Canal tracts of Punjab 
(I). and U.P. and the Banas Kantha District of Bombay. 

“As regards jute cultivation, the problem is still 
simpler because West Bengal and Bihar are the main 


areas offering great scope for increasing jute cultivation. 
It is in these areas that we make an all-out effort to 
increase production in the short period now left to us in 
which to reach the target.” 

Mr. Munshi stressed the importance of the execution 
of these schemes and confessed that results “have not 
impressed me as being satisfactory.” 

‘On the side of the administration, there is a Jack of 
enthusiasm, hesitancy and absence of adjustments with 
the politician: in the public mind, there is a suspicion 
of the official. This is happily not universal, but we 
cannot ignore the existence of the unfortunate situation.” 

Now on the basis of this speech one would imagine 
that the peasants of West Bengal and Bihar have no 
reason whatsoever for bothering about the sale of all 
the jute they might grow. Indeed the road to Eldorado 
was open to them if they would but grow More jute. 
But then there is the Indian Jute Mills Association, 
donvinated by ils old British bosses, who are aided by 
a still more ruthless and unserupulous group, who are 
of our own nationality, be it said to our sorrow and 
shame, which has intruded into Indian Industry. The 
Jute Pact was the result, and now where gtands the 
Indian jute-grower ? 
Kashmir 

sir Owen Dixon, the arbitrator appointed by the 
Security Council of the United Nations Organisation, 
has been in India for more than three weeks. He has 
been discussing matters with regard to the Kashmir 
deadlock with the Governments of India and Pakistan. 
His visit appears to have created fresh problems in 
ihis matter and started speculations in favour cf 
various solutions of the Kashmir affair. The Premier 
of Kashmir, Sheikh Abdullah, is reported to be 
canvassing support for his scheme of an “Independent 
Kashmir,” ito be guaranteed by India and Pakistan 
and other great Powers. The British Press has stuck 
to its old plea for the partition of Kashmir. 

This plea has gained a new importanee by what 
_the Prime ‘Minister of India said at his monihlv 
Press Conference on May 22 last. A correspondent 
asked him whether or not he would agree to the 
partition of Kashmir. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru — is 
reported to have replied : 

“T am not prepared to give any categorical 
assurance of any kind whatsoever. Ultimately it is 


the people of Kashmir and not my assurance that 
will decide the matter.” 


This refusal to stand by his earlier assurances has 
emboldened Time and Tide, a London paper, to 
return to the solution of partition of Kashmir. On 
June 2 last it said that “the chances of scttling the 
Kashmir dispute were better than in the past.” It 
continued -as follows: 


“But though the new spirit of goodwill is very 
welcome, it could not in itself be sufficient to 
provide a basis for a permanent solution of the 
Kashmir dispute. What is really significant is that 


Mr. Nehru has at last admitted that the real: 


enswer might lie in partition rather than In a 
plebiscite, though it is true that he has hedged 
his concession in by adding that such a division 
would have to be agreed to by the inhabitants of 
Kashmir. 

“Hitherto the problems have been first to 
demilitarise the whole area, then to conduct 3 
plebiscite over an impossible terrain, then to get 
the disputants to agree to the result. 

“Partition would by-pass all this and could at 
the same time, if reasonably contfived, serve the 
best interests of the population. Fortunately, Sir 
Owen Dixon has been given fairly broad instruc- 
tions and has room to manoeuvre. When he visits 
Srinagar, he will be in a position to decide which 
course of action gives better hope of ultimate 
success.” 


Kashmir’s Economic Link with India 


An analysis of the economic link between Kashmir 
on the one hand and India and Pakistan on the other 
hand shows that Kashmir is more dependent on India 
than on Pakistan for her economic well-being. This 
has been revealed in a Srinagar message of the 
Hindusthan Standard. The analysis is as follows: 

The figures of imports for the years 1944-45, 
1943-46 and 1946-47 as maintained by the State 
Customs Department are Rs. 638.08, Rs. 650.00 and 
Rs. 759.09 lakhs respectively. Kashmir acceded to 
India in October 1947, and the raiders’ depredations 
and the general upsetting following these, put the 
import and export trade completely out of gear. Trade 
could revive only towards the end of 1948 but the 
figures since that time are not available. 

The source of supply of cotton textiles, leather 
goods, metals, sugar, tea, stationery, silver bullion, 
fibrous products, tobacco and woollen piecegoods ‘s 
in India, and Pakistan cannot obviously claim to supply 
these commodities as she is herself dependent for 
them on India and other foreign countries. Spirituous 
liquors and petroleum products are produced both 
in India and Pakistan, though in small quantities and 
it may be assumed that the main source of supply of 
these commodities to Kashmir are foreign. 


With regard to exports, customs duties are levied . 


only on fruits and vegetables, leather goods and 
seeds exported from the State. The more important 
things like timber, woollen and pashmina manu- 
factures, silk, embroidery, wood-work, silver-ware and 
other goods are exempt from export duty. It is esti- 
mated that during the years 1944-45, 1945-46 and 
1946 47 goods of the value of Rs. 808.61, Rs, 942.84 
and Rs. 906.68 lakhs respectively were exported. 
Timber, the most important item of export, was 
partly exported as logs and partly as sleepers of 
Deodar, Fir, Pine and Kail. As such the greatest 
demand is in the industrial centres of India like 
Bombay, Caleutta and Kanpur. Fir timber amounting 
to nearly one-third of the total value of timber ex- 
ported from Kashmir had its market entirely in India. 
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Under the head ‘minor forest products,’ Kashmir 
exported mostly drugs, turpentine and resin. Almost 
the entire quantity went to India as the require- 
ments cf the territory now consisting of West 
Pakistan were met by the Jallo Factory. As for the 
woollen and pashmina manufactures consisting of the 
famous Kashmiri shawls, carpets, numdas, gubbag and 
other goods, their main market was India. Some of 
these also went to foreign countries. These products 
were collected at Amritsar and from there forwarded 
to other centres in India. Approximately 10 per cent 
went to Pakistan. As for silk, India remained ths 
exclusive customer for raw silk and the principal 
consumer of manufactured silk. 

Tourist traffic is one of the principal sources of 
income both to people and Government of Kashmir, 
and it is estimated that 10 per cent of the total income 
from this source may be allocated to Pakistan. 

It. follows from the foregoing that Pakistan absorbs 
only a fifth of Kashmiy’s exports and supplies a little 
less than a fifth of State’s import requirements. In 
case Kashmir becomes a part of Pakistan, the latter 
may consume more timber, woollen textiles and also 
silk cloth. For reasons already given Kashmir fruits 
will have no market in Pakistan. On this hypothetical 
basis ithe value of Kashmir’s exports to Pakistan may 
at the mest go up to Rs. 250 lakhs against an average 
of Rs. 175 lakhs; Rs. 550 lakhs worth of exports will, 
still have to be consumed by India, which is tradi-~ 
tionally their natural market. 

How would a Kashmiri think regarding the natural 
attitude of India towards the entry of these exports, 
in case Pakistan absorbs Kashmir? It would mean 
the elimination of tourist trafic from India, thus 
spelling ruin for hundreds of thousands of Kashmiris 
who depend upon it for their living. A tariff wall 
would ibe raised against woollen and silk textiles and 
pashminas which can enter India duty free. Tariff 
barriers may also be raised against fruit imports and 
fruit culture developed and protected in India, The. 
same with forest and other products. 

With regard to imports, Pakistan can supply the 
requirements of Kashmir in some articles of merchan- 
dise. On the basis of the estimate given above these 
are valued at Rs. 100 to 120 lakhs. In case petro- 
leum and petroleum products and some imported 
stores are supplied through Pakistan, the above figure 
would go up by another Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 lakhs. Thus 
the import of Rs. 200 lakhs would probably be the 
maximum that could be expected in this direction. 
This would still leave a balance of Rs. 550 lakhs which 
will have to be utilised for the purchase of import 
requirements from India. For essential articles like 
cotton textiles, iron and steel and other metal, sugar, 
leather manufacture, stationery, rubber goods, drugs 
and medicines, Kashmir has inevitably to look to 
India. ; 

The conclusion, therefore, is inescapable that if 
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Kashmir were. not to form 4 part-of the Indian 
politital and économic system, there would bé little 
hope of meeting ithe requirements’ of the State from 
Tadian sources. While Indian eéonomy is'an indispen- 
‘sable. prop to Kashmir’s economy, the latter can do 
without the balance of Pakistan economy. 


India’ and U.S. A. ae 


Mré. Dorothy Norman, a member of the Executive: 


Committee of the India League of America, who had been 
touring for about three months through our country gave 
her impressions of the mind of our- people towards’ her 
‘country’s political leadership. Speaking at the Willkie 
Memorial Hall on June 3 last she said that there was in 
India at the present time’a certain psychological “resis- 
tance” or sense of suspicion and fear towards , America. 
She was of opinion, however, that this could not be 
described’ as an’ “dnti~American”? feeling; the more 
educated the people the more they ‘would be critical and 
the feeling amongst - the people of India -took different 
forms; “while they go to American movies in enormous 
numbers,” the educated Indian could not but be reminded 
of “foreign dominations” following economic help. Have 
they not, reasons for this cautiousness from their experi- 
ence of the way in which. Pandit Nehru’s request for 10- 
million tons of “wheat on a “barter” basis was sabotaged. 


Since then they have developed this fear about aasae 


aid with “strings attached.” This was not “false pride.” 
Mrs. Norman thinks, however, that her own people should 
‘take the initiative’ -so -that India’s needs may be 
honourably met, her susceptibilities could be influenced 
by above-board dealings. 


Pakistan: and U.S. A. 

The Montreal Star may be a Canadian paper, but it 
represents, we think, the feeling of the ruling classes of 
both Canada and the United States in their reactions to 
Pandit Nehru’s policy of neutrality and Janab Liaquat 


Ali Khan’s effusions with regard to the latter country’s 


“leadership” of the modern world.’ 
To explain. this attitude of cca we quote Aba the 


Canadian paper : 
“Mr. Nehru proclaimed. India’ s need for peace, but 
_ “was chaty of appearing to make any sort of commitment 
to help maintain it........ India, he said in effect, had 
no intention of allying herself openly with any outside 


Bloc, even if a Bloc designs to check the spread- of So- 


viet infliience in a direction which would doom India’s, 


. independent survival. The Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
* however; shows no hesitance about identifying Pakistan’s 
"interests with. those of the West to the utmost. In the 
days ahead, it is particularly necessary that those of 
us who believe in liberty should draw together........ 
he has none of Mr. Nehru’s apparent belief that by 
refraining from taking sides, he would be able to play 

a spectator’s role if any open test of strength were 

ever to occur.” 

This argument is a variant of the one that says that 
he who is not with us is against us. And the contrasting 
aititudes of Pandit Neéhru and Janab Jaaquat .Alr Khan 
are responsible for the coolness of the Anglo-Saxon 


Powers “towards, India. Sreemati Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 
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India’s ‘Ambassador to the’ United: States; has noted this 
attitude of theirs and -her recent protest registered by 
her with the. Foreign Office of the U.S.A. for discrimina- 
tion: between India and Pakistan in the matter of war 
equipment supplied to the two States is India’s reaction 
to it. The American Foreign office has pleaded that these 
supplies were all for “defensive” purposes. We may -or 
may not accept the plea. But the following sent from 
New York on May 25 last puts a new complexion on the 
whole matter. Mrs. Norman is not alone in feeling that 
the United States has not been consulting her own 
interests by antagonising India : 

. Mr. Harold L. Ickes (Democrat), former Secre- 
tary of State, has asked whether Pakistan ig passing 

arms to the Arabs and called for ‘an explanation’ of 
the explosion of , Pakistan-bound munitions in New 
Jersy last -week. ; 

Addressing an American Zionist Council rally here 
last night, Mr. Ickes protested against British arms 
shipments to the Alabs and called Pakistan the 
‘switch track’ through which Arabs received arms in 
“the Palestine fighting two years ago. 

“In this connection,” Mr. Ickes said, “Americans 
would like some explanation of the explosion last 
Friday night. It is pertinent to ask whether Pakistan 
is procuring for the Arab States munitions of war we 
would be embarrassed to send directly. 

“Were these implements of war, apparently des- 
tined for Pakistan, bonght with Pakistan money or 

. charged against the credit in this country that has been 
set up for Pakistan?” 

In a joint declaration on arms purchases published by 
the French Foreign Office previously, the three Governments 
warned Israel and the Arab States that, if they found any 
of these countries preparing to violate frontiers or armia- 
tice lines, the three countries would take action “both 
within and without the framework of the U.N.” 

Officials said that the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, 
the British Foreign Minister, Mr. Bevin, and the French 
Foreign Minister, M. Schuman, reached the decision to 
send the Middle East “strictly defensive” military supplies 
at their- recent conference in London. 

The three Ministers are understood to have examined 
the Middle Eastern picture in detail, and to have reached © 


. complete agreement on co-ordinating their policies there 


more closely... 

The decision on arms shipments in effect approves 
Britain’s past policy of shipping arms to Egypt and Jordan, 
with which it has agreements for military aid. 

Israel’s Government and many American Congressmen 
have criticized the British for this policy, claiming that . 
the arms were intended: for aggression against the new 
Jewish State. - 

Regrouping of Railways 

After having completed the integration of Indian 
States, the Government of India have now embarked 
upon their second big integration venture, viz., the 
regrouping of the Indian Railways. The memorandum 
issued in this connection by the ‘Ministry of Railways 
deserves close attention. The memorandum is re- 
produced in full here : 
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Phe existing railway administrations have growa 
up haphazardly owing to historical reasons. The 
company system had originally been formed more Oo! 
-less on accidental considerations. Often the main 
consideration was financial. There has been a persis- 
tent demand for rationalisation and regrouping of the 
existing systems. So long as all the major railways 
~ had rot come under State management this was not 
possible. The railways of Indian States cutting across- 


the other railway administrations like that of the - 


Nizam’s State Railway was another’ serious obstacle 
tox rationalisation, as also the existence of various 
smell railway administrations owned and controlled 
by the Rulers of Indian States. 

“The Partition of India in August 1947. involved 
the breaking up of the old North-Western Railway 
and the Bengal Assam Railway and India has been 
left with rumps of those systems in the. Eastern Punjab 
Railway and the Assam Railway which. cannot in any 
case “continue as economic and _ self-sufficient units. 
The final integration of the Indian States Railways 
from Ist April 1950 has removed the major obstacle 
towards regrouping. The time is therefore fully ripe 
for reorganising the Indian Hauvaye on a national 
basis.” : 


“The Railway Board have been considering this 
question for the past many months, and have reached 
tentative conclusions. They realise, however, that the 
question .is of such great importance that no final 
decision should be taken without giving the country 
anc all interests concerned in railway transport ample 
opnartunities for consideration and comment. The 
tentative scheme is therefore being released to tha 
State: Governments, the various Chambers of Com- 
merce; -the Railway Labour Organisations and the 
pudlic, with the -request that their ‘considered views 
mey be sent . the Railway Board before Slt August, 
19£0. : 

“Phe main principles eee the tentative 
scheme are fourfold : 

(1) Every railway administration should serve ag 
far as possible a compact region. 

(2) It should be large enough to provide a head- 
_ quarters organisation of the highest calibre capable 
of following, and assimilating up-to-date improvements 
in railway techniques and equipped with adequate 
workshop facilities and statistical, training and 
research instifutions. 

(3) The regrouping should cause the minimum 
dislocation in the existing arrangements and should be 
so phased as to prevent any kind of dislocation or 
even temporary diminution of the: quantity or 
efficiericy of railway service. 

(4). While the existing proposals do tat indicate 
the nature of the internal’ administration of each 
g-oup, viz. whether it should be on a Divisional or 


District system, it is not proposed to adopt any dog: - 
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matic attitude in the matter and the vital necessity 
of causing minimum dislocation will also govern the 
decision on this important issue. 

“The total route mileage of the Indian Railways 


‘is of the order of 33,000. It is proposed to divide 


this into six zones of administration with due regard 
to the fectors mentioned above. ane zones proposed 
will be as follows : . 

Zone l—Northern Railway’: It will consist of the 
EB. I. Railway between Lucknow-Kanpur and Delhi- 
Saharanpur, Metre Gauge portion of the B,B. and C.I. 
Railway between Agra and Kanpur and the O. T. 
Railway west of Chupra. 

Zone 2.~Western Railway : It will consist of the 
Metre Gauge portion of the B. B. and C. I. Railway 
except Kanpur-Agra section and the States Railways 
of Sourashtra, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Jaipur, Rajasthan 
and Kutch. In this zone, consideration has been given 
to the development needs of the Kandla Port and the 
business and economic connections of Sourashtra, etc., 
with Rajasthan. 


Zone 3.—Central Railway :It will consist of the 
Broad Gauge section of the B. B. and C. I. Railway, 
major portion of the G. J. P. Railway, Scindia and 
Dholpur State Railways. In this zone not only the 
alternative routes from the major port of Bombay 


to Northern India, but also the lines of communication: 


between Bombay and the industrial areas around it “ 


have been placed under one administration. 

Zone 4,—Southern Railway : 
the S. I. Railway (both Broad Gauge and Metre. 
Gauge), major portion (Broad Gauge) and entire 
portion (Metre Gauge) of the M. and S. M. Railway 
and the entire Mysore State Railway. Both geogra~ 
phically and from the railway operating point of view, 


It will consist of. 


grouping togethér of all the Southern Railways is the 


ideal arrangement. - — ma 


Zone 5.—Eastern Railway : It will consist of the 
N. S. Railway, portions of the G. I. P. and M. and 
S. M. Railways and the B. N. Railway excluding 
the coalfield area, of Bengal’ and Bihar and Howrah- 
Kharagpur section. 7 

Zone 6.—North Eastern Railway: It will consist 
of the E. I. Railway east of Lucknow-Kanpur, thé 
coalfield area of . Bengal and Bihar at present with 
B. N. Railway, Howrah‘Kharagpur section, O. T. 
Railway east of Chupra and the Assam Railway 
including the Assam Rail link and the Darjeeling- 
Himalayan Railway.” 

This Memorandum: has been well thought out, 
although short. The first effect of this regrouping will 
be a reduction in overhead cost. ‘The number of 
General Managers will be reduced from about a dozen 
to six, a similar, almost fifty per cent, reduction will 
also take place in the case of their deputies and their 
requisite -paraphernalia. Consequent upon this arrange- 
ment, a number of reversions of officiating personnel 
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to their substantive ranks will take place. Some vested 
interests will no doubt be effected, but the over-all 
result will be good for the nation. The small amount 
of opposition that has emerged so far, seems. to have 
‘come from those who are likely to be adversely 
affected. The difficulties and anomalies that may arise 
out of the regrouping are however not incapable of 
solution. When different Railway Companies amal- 
gamated, anomalies arose in respect of length of 
service, pay and allowances of persons of different 
railways holding similar posts. Officers with short 
service periods but confirmed may supersede the un- 
confirmed officers of a different railway having a longer 
period of service. The rules for confirmation for 
different railways were different. Some railways are 
overcrowded with senior staff leading to a smaller 
number being confirmed. In the smaller companies, 
most of the staff are confirmed. If seniority be cal- 
culated according to length of service from coa- 
firmation, junior personnel from smaller railways may 
find priority over senior men of bigger companies. So 
far as.we have been able to ascertain, thig anomaly 
has been the main reason for the nervousness that 
has been caused among the Railway staff as a result 
of the grouping proposal.. This anomaly can be re- 
moved in either of the two ways: (a) Confirmation 
of personnel may be made with retrospective effect 
‘taking other factors into account ; or (b) Status quo 
as on August 15, 1947 in respect of service may be 
restored and confirmations made according to rules as 
from that date. Most of the present changes have 
taken place ‘in a-haphazard fashion since the date of 
Partition. This must be regularised on a scientific and 
equitable basis, and the sooner it ig done the better. 

Other objections offered so far do not bear 
scrutiny. In an article published in a Calcitta daily, 
it has been suggested that accidents will increase with 
increase in the length of the lines. This is*not correct, 
because in that case the smallest Railway, the Assam 
Railway ought to have been free from accidents, 
which it is not. The percentage of accidents on this 
Railway may be seen to be higher than those on other 
railways that are much bigger. 


In fact, this matter of accidents and sabotage 
calls for quite a separate investigation and memoran- 
dum. Cases of sabotage, leading to appalling loss of 
life and property, have been high-lighted by the 
recent derailment of the Punjab Mail at Jasidih in 
Bihar. That this derailment was due to sabotage by 
miscreants. has béen proved beyond doubt in our 
opinion. We publish two pictures of the disaster in 


this issue’s plates, from photos- taken on the spot by - 


the staff photographer of the Hindusthan Standard. 
-They illustrate the actual spot where coach bolts, 
fish bolts and fishplates were loosened and removed, 
by see ade men with proper. tools, and the rail-track 
displaced. at tiie 


. would have real powers. 





Intelligent but interested men have refrained 
from other criticisms with the sole observation that 


‘time for this regrouping is not ripe. In our opinion, 


however, the time is not only fully ripe but not even a 
moment’s delay should be brooked in regard to this 
integration. The integration of. the States has 
enhanced the strength of the Indian Union to 
a very large extent. Similar integration of the Rail- 
ways will make India still more strong.’ Integration 
of States has taken place amidst the severest post- 
Partition difficulties, ‘regrouping of railways can 
certainly be.effected right -now. We consider it 
imperative inthe face of the Ee ae third World 
War. _ 


The Schuman Plan. . 


‘France’s Foreign Minister, M. Schuman has aeaaeed 
a Plan which has-shaken the -world. A: Six-Power Con- 
ference is at the present moment busy considering the 
Plan.. The Plan called for: pooling of the. French and 
German coal and steel industries. These industries now 
operate under the. kind of artificial conditions which ECA’S 
Paul Hoffman and other. U.S.. preachers of “integration” 


. want abolished—reports the American Time. The Germans 


sell their Ruhr coal to French steel-makers at a price 
up to 30 per cent higher than the coal price for domestic 
German buyers. The French sell their Lorraine iron ore 
to German steel-makers at far higher prices than they 
charge at home. Tariffs, import quotas and. Government 
subsidies further protect the French steel industry from 
competition by lower-priced German steel, keep prices 
high, markets divided. and output lower than it should he. 
The Schuman Plan would establish a single steel and 
coal market for France and Germany, plus any other 
European countries that want to join. It would abolish 
customs duties and discriminatory freight rates on coal 
and steel. A joint international authority of the member 
nations would be set up to run the industries, with the 
specific tasks of (1) modernizing production, (2) supplying 
coal-and steel to France, Germany and other members of the 
combine on equal terms, (3) developing joint exports to 
other countries. Unlike ‘most international ‘arrangements 
existing’ or proposed these days, the coal-steel authority 
Its members’ would be .indepen- 
dent personalities able to make binding commitments. 
There would be no veto—majority rule would prevail. The 
authority’ s decision would be enforceable in all member 
nations. The Plan also calls for a U.N. representative to 
sit on the new organisation, make periodic reports parti- 
eularly with respect’ “to protecting its peaceful aims. 
Anticipating charges that the proposed coal-steel pool 
would merely be a vast cartel, the Schuman Plan carefully 
points out that the new organisation would not, like a 
cartel, divide markets and keep prices artificially high; 
on the contrary, it would create a larger market, see to 
it that member industries produced the most coal and 
steel at the cheapest ‘possible price. It would in fact 
enfofce competition.’ Schuman Plan also mentioned the 
industrial development of Africa;: which -the ‘new coal- 
steel: combine . would get - started: The Schuman Plan 
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‘says: a ‘united Europe will not be achieved a at 
once... . It will be formed by concrete measures which 


first cf'all create a solidarity in fact... . The pooling of 
‘coal’ and steel. production... . will shane the destiny of 
these’ regions (Lorraine, the Saar and the Ruhr) which 
have long been devoted to the production of arms to 
‘whicl they themselves were the first to fall constantly 
Victim...... It will introduce a broader and deeper com- 
muniy of interest hetween countries which have. long been 
divided -by bloody conflict.” : 


‘European Payments Union 

Agreement has now been reached on most of the 
‘outsanding questions \ affecting- the European Pay- 
mens Union. ~ 


The Union which is planned greatly to increase 
intie-European trade is intended to serve ag a clear- 
ing nouse for the settlement of accounts between the 
members of the Organisation for European Economic 
_Co--peration so that trade and payments- inside 
Western Europe can be conducted on a fully multi- 
late-al basis to the maximum possible extent.. This 
will enable each. country to ignore its ‘balance of 
payments with. each other and’ to: concentrate solely 
on *ts balance with the group as a whole. 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Minister for Economie 
Affeirs, on hig return.to London after presiding over 
& meeting of the ~ Executive Committee ‘of the 
O.E.E.C. in Paris, stated: “Although there are still 
a& rcumber of: points to be settled, the O.E.E.C. 
Executive Committee has reached an agreement 
abait the recommendations to be made to the Coun- 
cil on pretty well all important issues. Even’ if there 
are still some hurdles to face, I believe we are now 
over all the big jumps. 

‘ “From the beginning of these discussions last 
wirter, the British Government has been’ anxious to 
see: the creation of a hew payment system which would 
held to free the trade of Europe. The proposals now 
emarging naturally differ'a good deal from the British 
plan put forward a few weeks ago. There has been a 
lot of give and take and many half-way-house solu- 
tioas ‘have been adopted but in a matter of this kind 
where the approach of some countries: diverged quite 
considerably from that of ‘others - such a compromise 
wa3 essential. Without it effective co-operation would 
be impossible. 


“I believe the scheme now in prospect is a practi- 


cadle one and well-calculated to facilitate the trade 
of Europe, while holding the balance evenly between 
the dangers of both inflation and deflation.” 

The Executive. Committee’s decision represents 
tke policies of the seven member-countries but the 
neture .of these decisions has not yet been revealed 
since they have first to be submitted for approval to 
the Council of the Organisation which is expected to 
met early next month. 

* Unanimous agreement was reached on four main 


the position of persistent 
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points discussed at the Paris meeting. These points 
were: 
of credit quotas, the proportion of gold payments _ and 
debtors and creditors ; ; 
objections raised by Belgium to the size of her contri- 
bution to the Payments Union Fund ; the settlement 
of existing debfs and the use of existinge resources 
when the Payments Union comes into force. 
Questions that remain to be settled before the 


Payments Union can come into operation are stated ~ 
"to be of only minor importance and are expected to 


raise no difficulty. In the words of the Secretary- 
General of the O.E.E.C., M. Marjolin, “the agree- 
ment reached by the Executive Committee: makes it 
almost certain that the European Payments. Union 
will come into existence when if is required.” _ 
Proposals for a HBuropean Payments Union were 
first put forward simultaneously, 
by the U. K.; the U.S.A. and other Governments 


last December. We hope that, in case this arrange- 


ment-‘materialises in 9, satisfactory form, the’ system 
envisaged will expand to include world trade markets 
in general without any reservations regarding Asiatic 
countries. 


7 t . 
_ 


Restraint on Freedom of Press _ 
We hope the Nehru Government will now review 


its steps in their campaign against the. freedom of, 


Press, ‘the free expression of popular feelings and 
sentiments. The judgments of the Supreme Court of 
India in the Cross Roads case and in the Organiser’s 
case should enable them to do-so. The former, 2 
pro-Communist weekly of Bombay was banned. by 
the Madras Government from their Province under 


the duration of the Payments Union ; the -size ' 


but independently, © 


Section 9(1)(a) of the Madras Maintenance of Public 


Order Act of 1949; their Lordships declared this 
order as ultra vires. The latter paper, a pro-Rastriya 
Swayam Selbak Sangha of Delhi was put under pre- 
censorship: by the Chief Commissioner of Delhi under 
Section ,7(2) (a) Of the East Punjab Publie Safety 
Act ; their Lordships declared this order as “ 
soueetuuonal Q 


Mr. Tistion Patanjali Sastri wrote and* delivered 
the majority judgment of both the cases; the Chief 
Justice Mr. Harilal Kania, Mr. Justice Mahajan, Mr. 
Justice Sudhir Ranjan Das and My. Justice Bijon 
Behari Mookherjee concurwd with the judgment; 
Mr. Justice Faz] Ali gave the dissenting judgment in 
both the cases. In course of his judgment in the 
former case Mr. Justice Sastri said: 


“There is no doubt that freedom of speech and 
expression’ includes freedom of propagation of 
ideas, and that freedom is ensured by the freedom 
of circulation.” 

He also remarked that 

“Criticism of Government, exciting disaffection 
or bad feelings towards the Government: cannot be 
regarded as a justifying ground for restricting the 
freedom of expression and of the Press,” 


un- ° 
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Problem of Plenty and Scarcity 


The International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers had a nine-day Convention at Stockholm, 
(Sweden), ending on June 9 last, At this Convention 
a solution of the problem of plenty in some countries 
and of scarcity in others was accepted on behalf of 
the Indian delegation. A summary of the news gives 
us the following information : 


India’s solution was embodied in a proposal 
forced through by her chief delegate Mr. Mohan 
Wahi and his colleagues. Under it, the Federation’s 

' “have” member countries are to draw up lists of 
surplus farm products in their countries and sug- 
gest prices and conditions for their sale to the 
“have-not” countries. 

The “have-not” countries are to draw up state- 
ments of their food requirements. Then, the mem- 
ber countries of plenty and the member countries 
of scarcity will negotiate an agreement between 
themsevles for transferring the surpluses to the 
needy areas. After that they will press their Gov- 
ernments to embody their -agreement in inter- 
national trading agreements. Australia, Canada and 

_ the United States are the countries of plenty and 
India is one of the countries of scarcity. Another 
Indian proposal accepted by the Convention was 
for young farmers from the agriculturally more 
backward countries to receive practical training on 
modern farms in the agriculturally more progressive 
countries. 

Their training on agricultural land dairy farms 
will be sponsored by the Federation. 

Mr. R. V. Swaminathan, another Indian dele- 
gate, gave the Federation facts and figures to illus- 
trate the world’s unequal food production and con- 
sumption. “The average yield of rice per acre in 
India is 731 lbs.” “But the average yield is 
1,005 Ibs. in Burma, 1,549 in China, 3,190 in Italy and 
1,427 in the United States. The yield of wheat per 

" gere is 636 Ibs. in India, and 1,140 in Europe. 

“Agriculture in India has been a gamble in 
monsoon, to the vagaries of which irrigation is the 
only effective solution. 

‘The most dominant fact in the world food 
economy is the maldistribution of production. The 
continent of Asia, excluding Soviet Russia, main- 
tains more than half of the world’s population, 
with less than one-third of the cultivated land. 
North America, on the other hand, has more than 
21 per cent of the cultivated land with only 8 
per cent of the population. 

“Consequently, the world is divided into 
surplus areas and deficit areas. On April 1 this year, 
the supplies for export and carry over reserves in 
the United States, Canada, Argentina and Australia 
amounted to 921,000,000 bushels, 13 per cent greater 
than in 1949. But in India, the estimated food 
deficit on the basis of twelve ounces per adult is 
28,00.000 tons. : 

“Therefore. immediate steps should be taken 
to alleviate the distress of the deficit areas by 
arranging for an adequate distribution of the avail- 
able supplies. T have to point out that anv slack- 
ness, in this effort of equal ‘distribution will drive 
certain countries into hunger and what a hunery 
nation would do may better be imagined than 
described. - 

; “In ‘the’ equitable 
supplies of the 


distribution of available 
available foodstuffs 


among °- the. 
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various countries greater attehtion must be paid to 
_ the price factor. A higher price to an export market 
is the most short-sighted policy. It deprives the act 
of assistance of its grace. It engenders bitterness. 
instead of goodwill in the hearts -of the deficit, 
nations. ae 

“The distress of the farmers in one country 
must not.be made an opportunity for profiteering 
by those of another. 

“Even if Governments are inclined to make 
hay while the: sun shines the farmers should dis- 
avow such policies and persuade their Governments 
to take long-range views and respect higher ideals. ‘ 
If the I.F.A.P. fail in this hour of trial to rise to: 
the occasion the consequences might turn out to, 
be dreadful. 

“No one has the right to expect sober judgment 
and rational action from a hungry man. ‘The hun- 
gry man, as the great Bernard Shaw has said, is 
the most easily combustible materia].” 

We are glad that an international body has passed 


such a resolution. But the use of the words “forced 
through” suggests that the resolution was earried by 
majority votes, and though another Indian delegate 
appealed to the world’s farmers over the head of their 
Governments—many of them anxious to uSe food as 
an instrument of power-politics—we will continue to 
hope for the best relying on the ultimate goodness 
of human nature. 


Orissa’s New Chief Minister 

We cannot say that we understand the various 
party alignments that have made Sree Nabakrishna 
Chowdhury, one of the youngest of publicmen in the 
Province, her Chief Minister. But we wish all success 45 
him and expect that he will be able to fulfil al] the 
ambitions that he gave expression to at a public 
meeting held at Cuttuck on June 5, last. “The Con- 
gress Government aimed to circle the State with an. 
electric grid of power production in the south by the 
Machkund Hydro-eleciric Project, in the centre by 
the Thermal Station at Cuttack, and in the north by: 
the Hirakud Project ;” this will commit the State to 
an expenditure of about 60 crores of rupees against: 
its annual income of only about 7 crores. 

Evidently this huge amount must come as loan 
from the Central Government who will either hava’ 
to advance it from their own funds or from loans 
taken from the World Bank or the International: 
Monetary Fund. This huge expenditure would have 
daunted Provinces bigger and wealthier than Orissa. 
is. But the ray of light is that the Oriyas have gaincd 
a new self-confidence by the satisfaction of their 
grievances caused by the dispersal of their people’ 
amongst about four Administrations. This has put 
heart into them-and will enable them to put forth the 
utmost energy for the various projects intended to 
make their life fuller. _ 


Assam . 
‘Babu Sree Prakash on the eve of his departure 
from Assam as its Governor for New Delhi ag the 
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Commerce Member of the Nehru Government, is 
reported to have said that Assam was “sitting on the 
crater of the voleano.” He did not elaborate this 
verdict cf his; during the last two years he must 
have come to know of the many acts of commission 
and omission of the Gopinath Bardoloi Government 
fig the trustee of the composite life of the Province. 
This knte-wledge must have inspired him to utter the 
quoted words as a warning of a frierfd. The report of 
‘his speech does not enable us to understand the 
various matters that caused him anxiety, the legacy 
of separatism connived at and encouraged by his 
predecessor, the late Sir Akbar Hydari. 

His successor Sree Jairamdas Daulatram on taking 
office uttered almost the same warning at a meeting 
of the Assam Press Advisory Board on June 8 last. 
Sree Jairamdas has taken on a bigger Job than he is 
aware af. His reference to “certain hostile forces of 
international origin” that to make ‘Assam a back- 
door ensrance” is evidently directed to the Communist 
Party af India and Burma, who have found in the 
dissatisfactions of the various elements of Assam’; 
populaton a lay-ground of their  disruptionist 
policies 3 they have chosen the tribal peoples of Assam 
specially as their dupes and victims. 

His reference to the resettlement problem of 
refugee. and call for “statesmanship of Bengalee and 
Assamese sections” of the population are well meant 
but does take us nowhere. His predecessor must have 
told hm of the dangers of the situation caused by 
the ins:dious policy of discrimination followed by the 
Bardolei Ministry. It will take Sree Daulatram time 
to pich up the various threads of the rather com- 
plicated problem. We will try to indicate these in a 
few lines. 

Tr world hears much of the new problem created 
by the refugees in the Province. To appreciate its 
various factors the ratio of the various peoples, native 
and resident in Assam must be known. Assam’s 
populasion is about 80 lakhs; of these about one-third 
are Bengalees; a little over one-third are Ahoms; 
the rest are tribals whom Sree Jairamdas has called 
“the fesh and bone” of India’s body-politic. The 
Bardoioi Ministry have managed to antagonise the 
two thirds. The Ahoms are spoiling for the adventure 
of “Anomizing” these two-thirds. This is the seat of 
disease that Babu Sree Prakash could just control. 
Sree wairamdas Daulatram will come face to face with 
this problem in all its ugliness. If he cannot persuade 
the Bardoloi Ministry to see reason and if the Nehri 
Government do not take a definite stand against its 
separatist policy, the voleano to which Babu Sree 
Prakash had referred must burst out. There is yet 
time <o halt this evil foree. 

Prohibition 

A Bombay weekly reported on June 7 that India’s 

new Sinance Minister, Mr. Deshmukh was anxious to 
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check the growing tendency in several States to g0 
ahead dogmatically with bankrupt economic policies 
and fritter away precious revenues, in pursuit of 
out-dated moral fads. It said that ag Governor of 
Reserve Bank of India and later as the principal 
Economic Adviser to the Government of India, Mr. 
Deshmukh opposed vehemently, for instance, “the 
mad venture of Prohibition.” When Madras and 
Bombay States decided to enforce total prohibition, 
he told the Government of India bluntly, according 
to this weekly, that viewed from any sensible angle, 
it was nothing short of economic suicide. His argu- 
ment was that if the Congress Ministries thought 
through Prohibition they were doing good to the 
poor, they were very much mistaken; on the other 
hand, they could have done much more good to the 
very same poorer classes if the vast revenues they 
were throwing away in the name of Prohibition were 
utilised in some of the more urgent welfare schemes. 
Article 360 of the New Constitution relating +o 
financial emergency confirms ample powers on the 
Centre to enforce a uniform economic policy ‘through- 
out the country. The Centre need no longer appeal 
to the good sense of the States; it can very well 
dictate the over-all policy. Even if for political 
reasons the Centre does not desire to resort to such 
drastic course, the setting-up of the Planning Com- 
mission has armed it with yet another powerfnl 
weapon to deal with truculent States. 

Now that all the States have agreed to fall in 
Ime with the Planning Commission and set lip | 
regional commission to assist the Central] bedy, xo 
State can hereafter go ahead with its economic or 
fiscal plans without the Commission's previous arpro~ 
val. Being an expert body not concerned with 
polities, the Planning Commission will not approve’ of 
any scheme unless it is convinced that it is in the best 
interests of the country as a whole. 

In other words, if the Planning Commission as it 
is constituted today was in existence last year, the 
Bombay Government, for example, would nos have 
been able to flout the Prime Minister’s appeal and go 
ahead with Prohibition nor could have Madhya 
Bharat indulged in those transactions in regard to 
newsprint mills, ete. 

The Finance Minister is naturally anxious to take 
full advantage of this new position and utilise the 
opportunity to tighten over-all Central control in vital 
economic matters. In his view, the Planning Com- 
mission is a.potent weapon in the hands of the Centre 
and that is why he proposes to retain his membership 
of that body, so that he could always utilise it to 
press the Centre’s viewpoint. 

Left to himself, he would not hesitate to utilise 
the Planning Commission to compel the States, not- 
ably Bombay and Madras, to abandon prohibifion 


and utilise the large excise revenues for better pure 
poses, : 


we 
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But for political reasons, in view of the impend- 
ing general elections next year, the Congress leader- 
ship may not approve of such a step at this stage. 
So the Finance Minister and the Planning Commission 
wil confine themselves for the present to at least 
preventing the extension of Prohibition in other 
States. 


On June 16, a New Delhi message stated that the 
Indian Government’s new import policy for the second 
half of the current year permitted established import- 
ers ale, beer and wines to import 10 per cent of their 
“basic imports.” Brandy and whisky may be imported 
up to 50 per cent. Fixation of percentages instead of 
monetary ceilings, as in the previous six months, will 
have the effect of increasing supplies. 

This new import policy may be considered to be 
one step forward towards the prohibition of Prohi- 
bition. ; 

Prohibition was introduced with full knowledge of 
the loss that the State Exchequer would be called 
upon to bear. It was done with the object of im- 
plementing a policy which Congress had championed 
for a long time. There were two arguments against it, 
—one anti-school said that the financial Joss conse- 
quent upon prohibition would be needless and heavy ; 
the other said that it would give rise to wholesale 
smuggling which it would be impossible to control. 
Prohibition was however launched in full knowledge 
of these two opposing views. It will be unfortunate 
if.a conflict arises between the Centre and the States 
over this issue as seems likely due to the present 
Finance Minister’s policy. 


South Africa’s Racial Policy 


Mr. Alec Reid in a series of special articles in 
the Birla group of papers has been describing the 
various forces that have worked to consolidate the 
racial policy of the Government of South Africa, 
representing only 30 lakhs of her white population 
dominating over the more than 60 lakhs of non-white 
peoples. The Malan Government has requisitioned 
the rligion of Christ and the Old Testament io 
advance their policy. We will allow Mr. Alec Reid 
to describe how this trick has been done. 


“To fully appreciate the depth to which these 
sorts of ideals have sunk into the Afrikaner mind, 
one must turn to probably their greatest inspira- 
tion—the Dutch Reformed Church, which is the 
principal religious institution in South Africa today. 
Tt is Interesting to recall that before Dr. Malan 

‘ took up his political career, he was a preacher in 
baa ects 

asing their teachin 

Testament, ne a 
Church go back to Noah, who after the Flood 
directed his sons, Shem, Ham and Japheth to 
various parts of the world ; and Ham, we are told, 
became the ancestor of the people of Africa. And 
they were destined to be the everlasting servants 
of their white masters. Putting forward the Biblical 
testimony, it is therefore argued that the main- 


mainly on the 


the leaders of the Dutch Reformed . 
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tenance of a white and ‘Christian civiilsation’ in 
Africa is correct. Not so long ago in a court 
case which involved the Dutch Reformed Church 
their legal representative actually put forward the 
argument that Noah was the first believer in 
Apartheid.” 

And so Malan and his followers are loyal sup- 
porters of the Church. In March, 1947, that body 
held a conference in Pretoria on the question of 
“Our Church and the Colour Question.” And in the 
resolutions that were adopted was the following : 

“The findings of the United Nations with 
regard to South African race, relations and condi- 
tions rest largely on ignorance and prejudice . . . 
The Holy Scripture upholds the existence of sepa- 
rate nations and races and condemns such mixture 
between nations and races as can harm the Chris- 
tian religion and civilisation. The conference pro- 
nounces its conviction that the Church’s policy of 
racial segregation concurs with the Scriptures and 
considers that this is specially applicable to condi- 
tions in South Africa, where there exists a vast 

‘heathendom’ as against a small ‘Christendom’ and 

where Europeans and non-Europeans are far apart 
in cultural and other living spheres.” 


A Poem by the Nizam 


Northern India and Western India papers have 
published a poem by the Nizam to commemorate the 
Indian Republic Day on January 26, 1£59. It has been 
rendered into English from Persian by Mir Nizama 
Zung, ex-member of the Nizam’s Executive Council 
We know that the Nizam of Hyderabad. Mir Osman 
Ali Khan, has made a name as a poet. 

What splendour for our eyes—auspicious, fair ! 
What. fragrance wafted on the morning air! 
The tidings that from Delhi’s walls rang wide. 
Brought solace to all hearts. and joy and pride, 
To hearts released from bonds of caste and race— 
Yea, hearts that only bend before God’s grace. 
How wondrous is the bond of love! No heart 
Disowns the spell it works by mystic art. 
‘Karbala’s martyrdom’—~Love’s glorious meed— 
Proclaims what blessings crown the pure heart’s ; 
creed. 
’Tis not the throned seat. the waving plume ; 
The heart, the throne that golden deeds ilJume. 
The feast’s prepared, the sparkling bowl o’erflows ! 
What joyous strains towards the zephyr blows ! 
The new dawn’s greetings, ‘Osman,’ rich and strange; 
And the four quarters hail the promised change | 


Steamer Service between Calcutta and 


Banaras 
The following appears in the Leader of Allahabad 
from its Lucknow correspondent, dated June 5: 
“Tt is learnt from an authoritative source that 
the Government of India are investigating the 
possibility of introducing steamer service on Ganga 
between Calcutta and Banaras. The scheme now 
under the consideration of the Government con- 
templates reviving the Calcutta-Banaras water 
highway which used to be the main means of 
passenger and goods traffic about 70 years ago. This 
scheme also envisages rehabilitation of certain 
number of refugees alorg the river bank. It is 
stated that refugee bastis can be created at every 
five miles of this bank. 
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Sites along Ganga could not yet be tapped for 
refugees because they are mostly cut off from 
communication lines. Once this regular steamer 
service is available, that impediment will disappear. 
The projected scheme can also galvanise the trade 
activity in the towns situated on the banks of 
- Ganga. The revival of a water highway commu- 

nitration will also relieve pressure on railways. | If 
_ the scheme passes the test of investigation, 
Government of India would seek the co-operation 
of some of the States. The river-bed would have 
to be made deeper at certain places in order to 
make water navigable. The idea is to rehabilitate 
refugees of East Bengal along the river bank. 
Pressure of about 25 lakhs of refugees now in West 
Bengal, Assam and Orissa is straining the economy 
af these States. The Government of India had 
asked the U.P. Government to take in five lakh 
Bengal refugees for rehabilitation in U. P. But the 

P. Government has expressed its inability in 
view of the fact that its hands were already full 
with West Pakistan refugees.” 


The project, if given shape to, will benefit al) 
the three provinces—Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and West 
Bengal. The settlement of East Bengal refugees is a 
minor point. The economic gain to Calcutta should 
be the greatest incentive to the West Bengal Govern- 
‘ment to actively participate in influencing the Central 
Government to finalize it with their blessings. For, 
without the Centre’s guidance in the matter the thres 
Provinces will be thinking more of their particular 
interests than of the far-reaching consequences of this 
project. The West Bengal Government has a scheme 
for a barrage on the Ganges near the area from which 
flows the river as the Hooghly. This scheme may be 
dove-tailed into the project referred to above in the 
Lucknow message. 


National Income of India (1946-47) 


A brochure entitled “The National Income of the 
Indian. Union Provinces (1946-47),” published by the 
Economic Adviser to the Government of India, gives in 
broad outline the net national income produced within 
the country at “factor cost.” The Press has published 
a summary of it, which will be found interesting. We 
print it below : 


“The total net national income in 1946-47, accord- 
‘ing to the brochure, stood at Rs. 5,580-crores. This 
figure is for the whole of the Indian Union Provinces 
as constituted after partition and does not include the 
States merged into them subsequently. 
« __ Provisional estimates for 1948-49 place the national 
income at about Rs. 6,968 crores and the per capita 
income at Rs. 272. Taking into account the number 
of gainfully employed, the national income of Indian 
States is estimated at one-third of that of the Indian 
Union Provinces. 


There has been an increase under the head agricul~ 
ture, animal husbandry, forestry and mining works 
from Rs. 2,009 crores in 1945-46 to Rs. 2,398 crores 
in 1946-47. Agriculture alone fetched a net income 
of Rs. 1,770 crores in 1946-47 as compared with 
Rs, 1,495, crores in the previous year. 

The income of urban areas works out to Rs. 2,107 
crores for a working population of 18.8 million as com~ 
pared with Rs. 3,483 crores in rural areas for a working 


population of 87.1 million. Thus the income per 
earner for urban and rural populations for the year 
46-47 is estimated at Rs, 1,121 and Rs. 40] respectively, 

The per capita national income of India rose to 
Rs. 228 in 1946-47 from Rs. 204 in the previous year 
alongside the general price levels which went up by 
about 12.5 per cent.” 

This is disclosed in a brochure, “The National 
Income of the Indian Union Provinces 1946-47,” just 
published by the Economic Adviser to the Government 
of India, giving in broad outline the net national 
income produced within the country at factor cost. 


Damodar Valley Project 


Sree Kumud Bhusan Roy, a retired Engineer with 
experience of railway building and of experience of River 
Training in India, has sent us a pamphiet entitled “The 
Damodar Valley Corporation—will it achieve its aims?” 
In this he has brought a heavy charge against the 
Damodar Valley scheme as it has “departed from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority pattern by its proposal to use 
Damodar water in the irrigation canals,” as he is afraid 
that in consequence “the lower Damodar will deteriorate 
and die.” He pleads that his pamphlet is intended “to 
place before the public and the authorities, facts to con 
vince them that certain modifications are necessary in the 
Damadar Valley Scheme without which it will not be 
able to achieve any of its five objects.” We are not 
competent enough to judge the intricacies of the contro- 
versy raised by him. But we are vastly interested in the 
objectives aimed at by the Project. These are: (1) 
control of floods; (2) power generation; (3) irrigation; 
(4) navigation; and (5) improvement of the port of | 
Calcutta. If as Sree Kumud Bhusan Roy apprehends there 
“be not enough water to meet all these needs,” the port 
of Calcutta will be in danger if the D.V.A. authorities do 
not realise the implication in full. However, the project 
is as yet in the constructive stage. 


France’s Modernisation 


News From France, a Bulletin published by the 
Information Section of the French Embassy at New Delhi, 
in a recent issue has summarised the report of the General 
Commission of France’s Modernisation and Equipment 
Fian dealing with the first three years of the Plan (1947- 
49) and with the remaining objectives that must be 
attained to ensure a favourable balance of payments in 
1952 and a continuing development of national produc- 
tion. M. Jean Monnet, Commissioner-General of the Plan, 
has written a general statement of the main points of this 
report. We publish the following introductory lines with 
a view to enable our readers to understand how France 
has battled with misfortunes and come out almost success- 
ful, and why our country more fortunately placed has 
not been able to remove the people’s discontents. The 
contrast should shame our boosted planners, and turn 
their minds for once to their own incapacity and 
weeknesses. 

“The Modernization and Equipment Plan adopted by 
the French Government on January 3, 1946, has been 
financed with funds appropriated ‘annually by Parliament 


and, since 1948, with additional funds obtained from the 
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unblocking of Marshall Plan counterpart francs. One of 
its assets has been its method of joint action by Govern- 
ment and private enterprise, a method which made the 
Plan an instrument for collective achievements rather than 
an, instrument of Government planning as such. The 
Plan can, therefore, be considered entirely apart from 
any controversy between liberalism and “dirigisme,”’ or 
planned economy. 

Less than four years after the end of war, national 
output, with an increase of more than one-third since 
1946, has nearly reached the maximum (1929) level 
for industry and the average (1934-38) level for 
agriculture. After the First World War it took France 
six years to reach the maximum pro-war production level. 
This rapid recovery was achieved partly by an increase 
in man-power (300,000 additional workers) and an 
increase in working hours (45 hours a week, against 39 
in 1938). With the exception of limited (partial or local) 
unemployment in certain industries (textiles, leather, 
building and public works) it can be said that there is 
full employment. At the same time production per man- 
hour, in 1949, reached the 1929 level.” 


Servants of India Society 


This institution associated with the Late Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale has completed the forty-fifth year of its 
inspiring career. The founder and first member wanted 
to “spiritualise” politics, to train up Indians to approach 
politics with the spirit of a religious duty. Since 1905 it 
has been quietly doing its duty in the midst of indifference 
‘and want of appreciation from the genera] public. One 
reason of its failure to make the required appeal does 
not exist today; the Society stood for “Colonial Self- 
“Government” which later came to be known as “Dominion 
Status.” Pandit Nehru by agreeing to remain within the 
British Commonwealth has really underlined this ideal of 
association with Britain which was the inspiration of the 
Liberal Party in India. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, the present President 
of the Society, is a valued member of the Indian Parlia- 
ment and his criticism of men and measures in India 
informed as it is by knowledge and a ‘spirit of sweet 
reasonableness carries great weight with the public. 

The report of the Society for the year (1949-50) is 
a story of constructive activities that will help rebuild 
the India of our dreams and aspirations. 

We pray for the Society a more successful career of 
national service. 


Indian Shipping . 

The new Commerce Minister of the Central Govern- 
ment of India, Babu Sree Prakash, during his recent visit 
to Bombay met the members of the Indian Ship-owners 
Association on June 20 last and asked them to prepare 
a memorandum on the present condition of the Indian 
shipping industry, and suggest ways and means of develop- 
‘ing it. Mr. G. T. Kamdar, Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion in his speech welcoming the new Minister, harped 
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on the plea that Indian capital was poverhially “shy,” 
This plea ought by this time to have been discredited; 
it would be truer to say that Indian capitalists are not 
prepared to risk, to face competition from the dominant 
Europezn interests that have entrenched themselves in 
the Shipping Industry of India. 


This is the “psychological” factor that really stands 
in the way of Indian Shipping Industry making ite 
progress. Hitherto the alien States in India have treated 
the industry as a step-mother; that plea is no longer 
present. And we are sure that the Government of free 
India will do its best to help the industry with subsidies 
and some sort of protection in the coastal trade. 

The Shipping Policy Committee, appointed by the 
Government, have recommended a target of two million 
tons to be fulfilled within the next five years. But that 
can be hit when “the psychological situation is reached and 
the atmosphere of mutual suspicion is eliminated and 
some serious and earnest effort at co-operation will 
begin,” to use the words of Babu Sree Prakash. This is 
a mild criticism of the spirit of grab that has been 
characterising Indian capitalists. The way in which they 
have exploited the country’s difficulties is notorious. After 
this experience we can hardly expect any better result 
from Babu Sree Prakash’s appeal to the Indian shippers. 

Tt is because the Nehru Government is not able to 
make up its mind with regard to Nationalisation that all 
this uncertainty about the bigger problem of better and 
fuller life in India is being halted in its solution. 


Vanaspati Prohibition Bill : 


Sree Kishorlal Mushruwala, Editor of the Harijan, 
has addressed us a communication on the Bill introduced 
in ‘the Indian Parliament by Pandit Thakurdas 
Bhargava. He has criticised rather mildly the comments 
made by certain Ministers of the different States of the 
Indian Union obliquely supporting the propaganda of the 
Vanaspati industrialists and capitalists who advertised 
their opinions as the last word in this controversy. 

The Vanaspati industry appears to be a very profit- 
able one, and about Rs. 20 crores have been sunk in it. 
With the help of this vast resources the industry has been 
filling the Indian Press with advertisements in support of 
their claims as almost a substitute for pure oi! and pure 
ghee, They appear to have been able to persuade most 
of the scientists of the country in support of their cause. 

But we are surprised to see that. Dr. Shantiswarup 
Bhatnagar has been quoted as certifying the adequacy of 
Vanaspati as an element in human food. Sree Kishorlal 
has been pained that a high officer of the Government, as 
Dr. Bhatnagar is, should have lent his voice to the propa- 
ganda of the.Vanaspati people and he has drawn attention 
to the fact that while Dr. Bhatnagar had been asked to 
suggest a light colouring matter to distinguish Vanaspati 
from ghee, he went out of his to give a certificate to the 
conductors of the industry! He has called upon the 
people — constructive Sanghas, public institutions, such as 
Municipalities and Panchayats—to deliberate upon this 
matter and forward their considered opinion before 
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Amgust 31, 1950, to the Food Minister of the Central 
Government and the Speaker of the Indian Parliament. If 
they agree with the prohibition policy suggested in 
Pandit Bhargava’s Bill, they may state it in the following 
terms ; 


“In the opinion of........, the hydrogenation of 
edible oils and trading in hydrogenated oils should be 
prohibited at an early date; and so long as this has 
not been done, all these hydrogenated oils should be 
coloured, so that it may become impossible to deceive 
the public by mixing it with pure ghee.” ; 


Sugar | 

West Bengal is not a major sugar-producing province. 
We just nurse our resentment at the profiteering of 
the sugar mills of Uttar Pradesh and of Bihar. We do 
not really understand the various factors that have 
created this sugar problem. The following appreciation 
of these, sent by the correspondent of the Bombay 
Chronicle on May 25 last from Allahabad, enables us 
to present our readers with a factual picture of the 
situetion. 


The sugar season is at an end, and a general 
survey can be made of the production figures and 
their reactions on the consumer’s purse. 

To put it modestly, as undermentioned figures 
will bear out, by the time last season’s gur, khand- 
seri and black-market-driven sugar are sold out, 
the consumer would have been easily relieved of 
an amount between Rs. 80 crores and 100 crores, 
which could have been his but for his Government's 
esking, 

During the last season, expert statisticians 
claim, 30 lakh tons of gur and 24 lakh tons of 
khandsari were made in this country as opposed 
to the normal 18 lakh ton gur and one lakh ton 
khandsari. The prices at which these are being sold 
are Rs. 26 and Rs. 55 a maund respectively for gur 
and khandsari, when their normal prices were Rs. 12 
and Rs. 26 in previous years. 

The loss to the consumer’s purse on these two 
counts is, thus Rs. 64 and 65 crores. No reliable 
figure car be arrived at in respect of ‘black’ sugar 
but these three together will carry the figure to 
bevond a sum of Rs. 140 crores to which extent 
the consumer, mostly urban, stands cheated. Had 
half of the sugarcane diverted to gur and khand- 
sai been crushed for manufacture of sugar, to be 
sald at controlled price, the consumer could have 
been benefited to an extent of many crores of 
rupees. 

Gur and khandsari prices have risen for a very 
definite reason. The manufacturers of these com- 
modities knew that to the extent sugarcane was 
diverted to them, sugar production would be 

‘lessened and demand for their own products in- 
creased. Taking advantage of this situation, they 
kert the prices high, and the consumer was forced 
to pay it. ; 

The U. P. Government have a great deal of 
responsibility for this fraud on the Indian con-~ 
sumer. In spite of reneated warnings in the Press 
and from their own officers in the beginning of the 
Siigurcane season, they did not control the move- 
ment of cane to gur and khandsari industry. In 
consequence sugar mills were starved of cane and 

. the production, it is feared, will touch a new ebb. 
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Add to Sugar 2 4) 

The latest position with regard to this scandal is the 
appointment of an Enquiry Committee of one member, | 
Sree Ganganath Jha, retired Judge of the Allahabad High 
Court, to go through the charges of “hoarding, black- 
marketing, smuggling into Pakistan of sugar intended for 
home consumption, and violations of freezing orders of 
the Uttar Pradesh and the Central Governments.” 


Announcing this decision the Ministry of Agriculture 
indicated the purpose of the enquiry: “On the report 
of the Tariff Board in the sugar industry, the Government 
of India had stated in a resolution dated March 6, 1950, 
that the question whether any further inquiry into the 
sugar cYisis was necessary and if so, what its scope 
should be, was engaging their attention and a decision 
would be taken shortly. The Government have now com- 
pleted their examination of the Tariff Board report and 
having regard to the assurance given to Parliament that 
an inquiry will be made about such aspects of the sugar 
crisis as were not fully covered by the Tariff Board, they 
have decided that the inquiry should be held into the 
following matters of which items 1 and 2 were recom- 
mended by the Tariff Board themselves for further 
investigation : 


(1) The suggestion that wagon supply to the sugar 
factories for movement of sugar during the season 1948-49 
Was excessive; ; 

(2) the allegation that sugar intended for consump- 
tion in India was in fact moved into Pakistan on an 
appreciable scale during 1949; 

(3) the allegation that several factories despatched 
sugar in breach of the Freezing Order of the U.P. Govern- 
ment on August 26, 1949 and of the Central Government 


_on September -2, 1949; 


(4) the allegation that many factories or their sales 
agents charged heavy premia over the fixed price during 
July-August 1949; : 

(5) the circumstances under which the proposal for 
export of 50,000 tons of sugar was made in May-June, 
1949 by spokesmen of the Industry and the circumstances 
under which the proposal was dropped; 

(6) the allegation that substantial stocks of sugar 
were moved out by the factories to their own godowns 
before the crisis, that large stocks were moved by the 
factories and trade from the Bihar factories during the 
interval between the U. P. and the Central Governments” 
Freezing Orders and that in July-August 1949, consider- 
able movement of sugar by factories and trade took place 
in various directions to facilitate the sale at exorbitant 
prices of sugar purchased at high premia and, 

(7) any other matter which may be germane to or 
incidental to these matters, or to any finding of the Tariff 
Board on the sugar crisis. 


The Government of India trust that the Sugar Indus- 
try, the trade and the general public will co-operate to 
facilitate the early completion of the inquiry, 


i & i 


Palm-Gur Industry in Bombay 


The West Bengal Government has for about the last 


three years been keeping up a training scheme for the 
wider and more scientific organisation of the Palm-gur 
Industry in the Province. We seldom have reports of the 
progress of this work, of the number of trainees in villages 
that the official organisers have been, able.to train up. The 
possibilities of this industry is vast, considering the crores 
of palm trees in the country, we have seen an estimate 
that said that there were 5 crores in India and that the 
income from every tree tapped is about more than 200 
rupees during the season, March to June. 

In Bombay they have been going about the business 
in a more systematic way, as the following from the 
Harijan of June 17 goes to show. It appeared over the 
name of Krishnadas Shah, Honorary Director, Government 
Nira Plan: “For the Jast three or four years, the 
Government of Bombay has been working the nira plan 
under which rire and gur are produced from palm trees. 
One of the objects of organizing this industry is to find 
employment for toddy-tappers who have been thrown out 
of employment on account of the Prohibition policy. 

Tt should be noted that though the nira work is carried 
on under the auspices and with the aid of the Government, 
it is an independent department, wholly. under the manage- 
ment of social workers. The Excise and the Prohibition 
departments give their co-operation to it, but do not 
. interfere in its work. As the work is carried on through 
social workers, the administrative charges, etc., are also 
very low. 

- Under this scheme, the District organizers and Centre 
inspectors are honorary voluntary workers. Many of them 
are Congress and constructive workers. Workers on salary 
basis are selected after a thorough test. But since the 
work is expanding, there will be need for more honest 
workers, 

The field offers a unique opportunity to those who are 
desirous of engaging themselves in constructive activities. 
The worker is allowed plenty of freedom to develop the 
work to the extent of his capacity. They can work as 
honorary or remunerated workers as they wish. 

The department intends to open a camp after June 
1950, for training intending and untrained workers. Those 
who are recipients of salaries will continue to receive 
them during the period of training.” 

We would commend this plan to all Provincial 
Governments that are short of gur and sugar like West 
Bengal. We think the possibilities of the wild date palm 
are enormous, if an organised attempt is made to utilitize it. 


A Forgotten Fighter for Freedom ° 


The Organiser of New Delhi has been publishing 
@ series of articles on the life and times of Basudeo 
Balawant Phadke and his unsuccessful attempt to 
drive the alien authority from India duting the 
seventies of the last century. The writer whose pen- 
name is “Kaushik” has done well in bringing out this 
forgotten chapter of India’s struggle for freedom, He 
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shows Basudeo Phadke ag # child of that age respond- 
ing to the call of the new enlightenment that started 
with the introduction of British methods of education 
and exploitation which disrupted India’s society. In 
Maharastra, Mahadeo Govind Ranade was the symbol 
of this awakening of whom Lokamanya Tilak wrote, 
“When Maharashtra was lying passive like a cool 
iron ball, Mahadeo Rao infused life into it;” he 
started the ‘Sarvajanik Sabha’ in 1870 which preached 
national self-sufficiency in every department of Indian 
life. He was in British service at that time as 4 
Subordinate Judge but he managed to pilot organisa- 
tions, seemingly innocent, which were intended to 
inspire the youth with national pride, love of country, 
ambition for service and sacrifice for the motherland. 

He delivered lectures on subjecis like the “State 
of the Nation” and “Responsibilities and duties of 
citizens.” These lectures were attended by the youth 
of Maharashtra of which Basudeo Phadke was one ; 
they were inspired to take the vow of Swadeshi and 
boycott of foreign goods. 


The upholders of foreign interests recognised the 
significance of this phenomenon. The Bombay Gazette 
was found observing on June 26, 1879, “There is the 
section in Poona, of Brahmins bound themselves by - 
a vow never to purchase or use articles of British 
produce. Basudeo Balwant Phadke was one of these. 
And those who knew him in the Finance Office say 
that, he religiously kept his vow.” 

Mahadeo Ranade was the writer of the epoch- 
making book The Rise of the Marattha Power: it’ 
recalled Marattha youth to realise the greatness’ of 
their past and of their fall. It was in this climate of 
opinion that Basudeo Phadke grew up ;-and “Kaus.k” 
shows us how he responded to this challenge to the 
self-respect of his nation. He left Government service 
and organised youth and the masses of Maharashtra 
for an armed revolt against British authority. He pro- 
ceeded to the hills and valleys of Maharashtra, which 
were inhabited by a sturdy tribe known as Ramo- 
shis (Ram-vanshis). It was this tribe that supplied 
recruits to his unsuccessful emeute. 

British historians have termed these as vagrants.” 
The London Times, however, recognised the portent 
in the following words: : 

“emboldened. by casual success (the looters) 
threatened even high roads near Poona, the capi- 
tal, and issued a proclamation in the name of a 
Brahmin leader declaring that their proceedings 
were really against the Government. Government 
issued proclamations for the arrest of and infor- 
mation about Wasudeo. Wasudeo in his turn an- 
nounced rewards for the heads of the Governor of 
Bombay and_ the Collector of Poona ; and assumed 
the title of the Chief Minister of the Peshwas.. . . 
The Intelligence Department of the dacoits seems ta. 
have been efficient.” 

Maharashtra, however, has not forgotten Basudeo 
as the history of the last seventy years shows, 


40- 
Sahajananda Saraswati 


The death of Sahajananda Saraswati on the 26th 
guns last removes a dynamic personality from India’s 
public life. Born in Bihar, he came to occupy a dis- 
tinct place in our country’s many-sided activities for 
fuller life as an organiser of the Kisan Movement, He 
had become a Sannyast in the authentic Indian tradi- 
tions, But the discontents of the times in India drew 
him into the Congress movement in its struggles for 
national self-respect which is Swaraj; he responded 
to this call and as Gandhiji’s Non-Co-operation had 
stirred the placid waters of Indian life and moved 
the masses, the vast majority of them peasants, 
Sshajananda chose their grievance as his special work 
within the Congress. 

But this traditionalist in personal life was a rebel 


by nature. With Rahula Sankrittayana the Buddhist monk 
as his source of inspiration he organised and launched the 


most formidable agrarian movement of those days. 
Kiszn movement was his greatest achievement and even 
today his work in Bihar remains a testimony to his quali- 
ties as a fighter and a leader. This caused a shift in his 
actitude to the Congress. But he joined the “Quit India” 
movement of 1942. Since then he has been with the Leftist 
parties. 

To the memory of this service we pay our 
homage. 


Devadatia Bhandarkar 


Devadatta Bhandarkar died at the age of 75 on May 
80, last. We tender our sympathy to his family. 

Son of the great Maharastra Savant Ram Krishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar, founder of the Bhandarkar Research Institute 
for Indology at Poona, Devadatta inherited traditions of 
scholarship that made him Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History in the University of Calcutta in 1917. He 
held the post for 20 years during which his reputation as 
a Research worker spread far and wide, and he identified 
limself with the cultural life of Bengal. The most not- 
eble among the publications written by him were: Some 
Aspects of Ancient Hindoo Polity, Origin of the Saka Era, 
Gurjars, Foreign Elements in the Hindoo Population, 
Asal, 


Lord Wavell 


The death of Lord Wavell, the last but one British 
Governor-General of India, at the age of 64, recalls the 
last days of a decadent administration breaking down 
under the weight of its own acts of omission and com- 
mission, He came to India at the height of the Bengal 
Famine in September-October 1943, moved relief measures 
with military precision and dispatch, and thus gained a 
name as an organiser of peace as he had been an 
organiser of war. 


* The ‘ 
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During the Cabinet- Mission days he was taken in as 
one of its members, and had often to correspond with 
leaders of the Congress, the Muslim League and the 
Princely Order, in course of which he made elucidations 
and promises that were found to be conflicting and contra- 
dictory. 


Panchanan Neogi 


The death of this Bengali chemist is a distinct loss 
to our Province. He had passed his most active days 
as a Professor in Government colleges, and had a reputa- 
tion as a successful teacher of youth. But we think that 
his best work was done as a social worker after his 
retirement. He had been for years the Secretary of the 
Sarojnalini Memorial Association and its various activities. 
This. organisation was started by the Late Gurusaday: 
Dutt in memory of his wife who had been a pioneer of 
extended female education in Bengal in response to the 
breakdown of our joint family system. 

Our sympathy goes to his bereaved family. 


Pandurang Sadashiv Sane 


The death of this Marhatti Socialist thought-leader 
removes a notable figure from the field of scholarship in 
India’ He has died untimely at the age of 45 only. He was 
popularly known as “Guruji” Sane, testifying to how. 
people looked upon him. He was a sincere Congress 
worker, having taken part in almost all the movements of 
national liberation initiated by Gandhiji. During his. 
latter days he appears to have drifted away from. the 
ways of the Congress and adopted the advance of 
socialism as part of his socio-political activities. He was, 
moreover, more of a scholar and the country looked for- 
ward to him as one of its coming man. He has gone to 
his rest. May his soul rest in peace! 


Herambalal Gupta 

The death at Mexico City at the age of 69 of this 
Bengali revolutionary snaps another link with the days. 
when Bengal was making history in India. Son of the 
distinguished scholar, Umesh Chandra Gupta, he was a- 
student of the Bangabashi College when in 1905 he went. 
to the United States for higher studies; he graduated from 
the Boston University. During World War I he took an 
active part in organising revolt in India. Hardayal, 
Bhupendra Nath Dutta, Tarak Nath Das were the leading - 
lights of this movement in the United States: the Ghadr_ 
Party .was its spear-head. 

These activities made him a persona non grata a-man 
beyond grace, with the alien State authority in India; he 
had, therefore, had to pass his days as an exile. He 
settled in Mexico where he worked for years as Professor’ 
of English at the National University. May his soul rest 
in peace ! 
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PACT’ 


Dr. John Maitthai Administers Ita “Coup de Grace” 


By C. L. R. SASTRI 


“Was the hope drunk. 
Wherein you dress’d yourself? hath it slept “since ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 


At what it did so freely ?” 


—Lapy MacBrtu 


“Pwo persons with gun-shot wounds, Dr. Kuladhar Nag and his daughter, were among 
the refugees who arrived in Caleutta by train from East Bengal yesterday. It was learnt on 


enquiry that they were 


wounded when Dr. 


Nag’s house in Bajitpur, Faridpur district, was 


raided by a gang of dacoits last week.”—-A P. 7. I, message, Calcutta, June 8, 1950. 


Ir must, in all fairness, be conceded that the Nehru- 
Liaquat Ali Pact still holds the centre of the political 
stage in our “vast sub-continent”, even Pandit 
Nehru’s Indonesian tour and that other itinerary 
of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan to the Antipodes not 
being able to overshadow it in importance. There is 
no suggestion here, les me explain, that it is already 
vying with Cleopatra’s beauty in that matter of age 
not withering or custom staling it. Poetic Titence has 
no place in political articles, unless, indeed, they are 
written by Congressmen, their jo-hukums, and such 
other wild-fowl; and this happens to be a political 
article written by a Liberal of the old school, a 
Liberal “to the-manner born,” a Liberal back, belly 
and sides. So I am bound to confess that, in spite 
of its association with two world-renowned figures, 
the Pact remains of the earth earthy and, in conse- 
quence, essentially ephemeral in character. “Diutur- 
uity,” as Sir Thomas Browne has put it in imperish- 
able language, “is a dream and folly of expectation. 
There is nothing strictly immortal but immortality.” 
Aut ry TH Name or THe “FarHer oF THE 
Nation” 

Still, among mortal things the Pact is assured 
of a modicum of longevity~-as how should it fail to 
be, with the distinguished Nawabzada as one of its 
signatories? And the crux of the matter is this. 
Since the publication of my last article on the 
subject in these columns more facts have come to 
light, and they only tend to confirm the doleful 
thesis that I ventured to put forward there: 
namely, that the Pact in question (as, indeed, might 
have been expected by anyone less given to flounder- 
ing in the mire of rank communalism than our 
friends of the Congress persuasion) was true to type 
‘in that it was one more “let-down” for the poor 
Hindus, and one more “let-up”, if I may say so, for 
the consistently fortunate Muslims. It was, in short, 
a further concession (the umpteenth of its kind) to 


4 aes 


Muslim intransigence: all, let us remind ourselves, 
in the august names of brotherhood and amity and 
the following in the illustrious footsteps of the 
‘Wather of the Nation” and the ushering in of the 
era of Sarvodaya “and no d—d nonsense”, et hoc 
genus omne. Nearly three months have elapsed since 
the signing of the Pact, a period of time during which, 
if they had so wished (or, rather, if they had had the 
necessary data), they (“the powers that be”) could 
have pointed to the glorious success of this latest 
experiment in their famous “appeasement” policy. 


“Was tue Hore Drunx ?” 

I am not, by any means, suggesting, or faintly 
stirring the air in the neighbourhood of suggesting. 
that they have been routed out of the field altogether. 
That day, unfortunately, has yet to dawn, though 
about the dawning of it there can, at this juncture, 
be no doubt whatsoever even in their own minds, 
warped as they might be by too much wishful thinking 
and a systematic pandering to Exhibitionism of a 
peculiarly noxious nature. Nonetheless, signs have not 
been wanting, of late, that the voices that had, in the 
not so remote past, acclaimed the Pact in accents that 
reverberated down “. . . the ringing plains of windy 
Troy,” that had bidden fair to shake “the topless towera 
of Ilium” to their very foundations, are muted now, 
if not altogether silent. The hope, it is now pellucidly 
clear, had been drunk—in the immortal words of 
Lady Macbheth—wherein the Congress leaders had 
originally dressed their thoughts. It had slept since 
and, at the moment of going to press, has woken-—“to 
look so green and pale at what it had done so freely.” 
It has ever been like that—with the Pasts and Proto- 
cols into which the Congress has entered with its 
loving neighbour, Pakistan, a neighbour so loving, 
indeed, that, while negotiating these Pacts and 
Protocols, it has an eye cocked (eminently practical 
as it always has been in its dealings with India) at 
American ammunitions- and. war paraphernalia in 
general! But of that anon. 


Tue CxHorus or Approvan Dyrve Down 


Any impartial observer would have noted by now 
that tae first fine careless rapture over the Pact has 
given place to a more realistic appreciation of its dire 
implications. It can no longer be said of the ranks of 
its defenders that 

‘The stubborn spearmen still made good 
The dark impenetrable wood, 


Each stepping where his foemah stood 
The instant that he fell.” 


Those ranks are not now so serried as all that. 


days, and by far the biggest calamity that has as yet 
befallen them has been the significant statement - of 
Dr. Juhn Matthai in reply to the one Made, a propos 
de boztes, by the Prime Minister at Trivandrum that 
the resignation of the former was due solely to his 
differences with the Cabinet over the creation of the 
Plenmmng Commission. The secret of all good prose 
is omission, as R. L. Stevenson recognised long ago, 
and our beloved Panditji, though not (as we know to 
our cost) usually noted for his under-statements of 
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It now transpires that, like Dr. Mookerjee and 

Mr. Neogy, he had also all along been opposed to the 

Pact, and that his opposition to it had at least as 

much to do with his eventual resignation (or was it 

dismissal ?) as his opposition to the creation of the 

Planning Commission. This revelation is most oppor- 

tune and we ought to be indebted to that inadvertent 

, remark made by Pandit Nehru at Trivandrum for ib. 
; Dr. Matthai, as everyone knows, is not a Hindu, and, 
‘as such, his scathing denunciation of the Pact ought 


« to be an eye-opener to those who have been extolling 


The gaps are rapidly widening with the passing of it to the skies—doubtless in the (vain) hope of 


extricating our beloved Prime Minister from a major 
political blunder: one in a long chain of major 
political blunders, beginning from his hasty and cloth- 
headed acceptance of the infamous “June 3 Plan.” 


Dr. Marrsar’s Denunciation or tHe Pacr 

I shall now quote Dr. Matthai’s own words. 
Dewan Chimanlal, among others, will do well to listen 
to them. It has become quite a fashion for Hindu 
f Congressmen to be curiously apathetic to Hindu 


facts (or fancies), was, in this particular instance; / interests—all in the name of their much-vaunted 


guilty of a distinct suppression of relevant details. 
Dr. Matthai, a normally reticent person, was, there- 
fore, .mpelled to come out into the open and to make 
a cle.n breast of the doings behind closed doors at 
recent Cabinet meetings. His relation of. events does 
not, = need hardly point out, redound to the glory 
either of Pandit Nehru or of the Cabinet as a whole. 
Naturally enough, there was a flutter in certain 
dovecots, a flutter that could be heard miles. away, 
and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had to enter the fray 
hurriedly to rebut Dr. Matthai’s more serious allegar 


tions. The Maulana Saheb, however, might, in the: 


vulgaz phrase, have saved his breath to cool his 
porricge : his painstaking rebuttal is not calculated to 
convince anyone excepting, of course, the already 
converted. - : 


Dr. MatrHat Pounces vpon tHe Pact 

I am not here concerned with the controversy 
between Pandit Nehru and Dr. Matthai in its entirety. 
It hes quite a few features that make an instant 
appeel to the habitual writer on politics, but, for the 
present, they need not detain us. The sting of Dr. 
Mattaai’s statement is in the teil and we have to do 
only with that here. While pointing out that the 
differsnces between himself and the Prime Minister 
were not, as had been alleged by the latter at Trivan- 
drum. confined to the creation of the Planning 
Commission he was compelled to give “a local 
habitation and a name” to the rest of those. differences; 
and a’ stage arrived when, in the process of narrating 
them ‘he had, willy-nilly, to. mention the Delhi Pact, 
and ‘o mention it in terms the reverse: of flattering. 


\ “secularism.” It is a significant commentary on this. 
‘ singular state of affairs that it should have fallen to- 
‘the lot of a Christian to come to the rescue of those 
‘same Hindu interests which have been so very a@m- 
‘safe in the hands of Hindu Congressmen ever since, 
‘this bug of “secularism” bit them—in the more 
vulnerable places of their flesh. These are Dr: 
Matthai’s tpsissima verba : 


“I must also point out, since the controversy 
has been forced upon me, that I was one of the 
members of the Cabinet who regarded with grave 
misgivings the conclusion of the recent Indo- 
Pakistan Pact and anticipated the gradual dis- 
illusionment that recent developmients have pro- 
duced. In spite of it, I accepted the position that, 
having committed ourselves to the Pact, we should 
give it a fair and honest trial. A policy of appease- 
ae in these circumstances is, therefore, inevit- 
able’ 


Mark, however, the sequel ; 


“But, under the guise of appeasement, it is 
extremely important that we should be careful not 
to barter away vital national interests. It is right 
in a great cause for individuals to sacrifice their 
personal interests. But a Government is in the 
position of a trustee for millions of human beings 
and has no right to sacrifice without adequate 
consideration and sufficient justification the 
interests of those who are committed to its 
authority.” in. 4 


' t 


Au Honour to Dr. Marruar! 
After this, the least that Hindu Congressmen can 
do is to hang down their heads in shame for having 
left to a non-Hindu like Dr. Matthai to champion 
the Hindu cause and: to save something for it from 
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the general wreck caused by their own culpable 
neglect. The whole statement is an object-lesson to 
politicians that, ever since the Gandhian irruption 
into the arena of Indian politics, have been gradually 
educating themselves out of a proper love for 
members of their own community and, by way of 
adding insult to injury, calling it patriotism of the 
highest order. All honour to the outgoing Finance 
Minister for thus venturing to come to the rescue of 
% community which, in the considered judgment of 
our revered Congress leaders, is less than the dust 
beneath their chariot-wheels. 


A Question 


A question, however, remains to be asked of Dr. 
Matthai—of course, with the utmost respect. Holding 
the same views as Dr. Mookerjee and Mr. Neogy on 
the Nehru-Liaquat Ali Pact as, according to his own 
testimony, he has been doing all along, would it not, 
I ask with becoming humility, have helped the cause 
he has so much at heart better if he had chosen to 
resign at the same instant as the other two instead of 
at a later date and after (as it has turned out) the 
washing of so much dirty linen in public? To be sure, 
the responsibility for such washing cannot, in fairness, 
be laid at his door, because the work had been started, 
in right earnest, by no less a personage than the Prime 
Minister himself at Trivandrum for no ascertainable 
reason. “Not presuming to dictate,’ I do feel that if 
Dr. Matthai had elected to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with those two aforementioned eminent colleagues of 
his at the critical juncture of the'r resignations he 
would have done a greater service to the country than 
he has done now—invaluable as that is anyhow. J] 
am so happy at Dr. Matthai’s valiant espousal of the 
Hindu cause—and at a moment, too, when, thanks to 
the Congress, it could not have sunk lower in the mire 
of degradation—that it was with considerable 
reluctance that I decided to enter this slight caveat 
against him: I can but trust that he will not take it 
il. For the rest, I renew my thanks to him on behalf 
of my fellow-countrymen. May he be spared for long 
to serve his Motherland is my earnest prayer to the 
Almighty ! 


Some Dmry Work avr THe Cross-Roaps 

The matter, however, does not stop here. Dr. 
Matthai’s resignation does not seem to have been 
such a simple affair as it undoubtedly’ looked at first 
sight. There appears to have been a lot of dirty work 
“at the cross-roads, and his leaving the Government 
might well have partaken more of the nature of an 
ignominious dismissal than of a self-respecting 
resignation. SH 

Pandit Nehru, it will be remembered, confided to 
his audience at Trivandrum that the sole cause of 
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Dr. Matthai’s resignation from the Cabinet was the 
creation of the Planning Commission. Since then the 
higher criticism has been assiduously at -work over this 
unsavoury episode and has already produced some 
quite interesting results: the most salient of them 
being this one—namely, that not only was the creation 
of the Planning Commission not the sole cause of 
that resignation, nor yet the immediate cause, but 
that the credi for it indisputably goes to the Delhr 
Pact, all roads, presumably, leading to Rome. The 
villain of the piece was this and none other ; and no 
wonder either, for it easily bears away the bell in this 
matter. “At the beginning was the Word,” we have 
been told, and at the beginning of all these resigna- 
tions was the Delhi Pact, the fons et origo of the 
more recent and the more pronounced Cabinet dis- 
sensions ; and behind that there is another story. It 
would appear that Dr. Matthai’s resentment at the 
Delhi Pact was no mere flash in the pan, was not the 
solitary instance of his disapproval of such  ill- 
considered transactions: he had been opposed to the 
Congress policy of ad ib. appeasement of the intran- 
sigent Muslim minority right from the start of this 
unholy growth on our body politic. At this point one 
remark of mine may not, I suggest, come amiss. The 
Congress at one time had also been opposed to this 
short-sighted pandering to Muslim intransigence, 
though, after developing an unaccountable taste for 
it, it began calling the poor Hindu Mahasabhaites 
rank communalists—offence, evidently, being the 
proper form of defence. I hope our revered Congress 
leaders will not similarly call Dr. Matthai a Hindu 
Mahasabhaite and a rank communalist and take 
him to task for not being sufficiently “broad-minded” 
and for lacking in the requisite “international ouf- 
look.” It is so easy (is it not?) to fall foul of people 
when our case is inherently unsound ! 


Tur Panprr WaLKS INTO THE Spiprr’s Partour 

In this connection the despatch of the Special 
Correspondent of The Times of India from New Delhi, 
dated June 5, is extremely revealing. Dr. Matthai had 
been (so we are informed) consistently doubting the 
wisdom of the Congress’s policy towards Pakistan. The 
despatch runs : yl 


“The immediate cause of Dr. Matthai’s re- 
signation was the Nehru-Liaquat Pact. Dr. 
Matthai is reported to have expressed grave mis- 
givings about the outcome of the Pact. He found 
himself—although he was neither a Congressman 
nor a Hindu—responding to the statement of Dr. 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee in Parliament. From the 
economic point of view, Pakistan was finding her- 
self on the verge of collapse and was, therefore, 
anxious to come to a settlement with India, send- 
ing out all the Hindus from East Bengal as well as 


>» all the Muslims who had recently left the Indian 


Union. Dr. Matthai was believed to take the view 
that Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan wished, for political 
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reasons, to enter into this Pact on the eve of his 
vist to the U.S.A. Dr. Matthai ‘thought that 

andit Nehru had fallen into the trap set by the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan.” 


A Srrixine Contrast 


Public memory, it is true, is notoriously short, but 
I hope it is not so short that the offer to Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan by Pandit Nehru some time, ago of a sort 
of permanent mutual non-aggression pact and its 
consemptuous rejection by the Nawabzada have already 
become matters of ancient history. The Pact that 
subsequently eventuated between the two, though its 
objeet, in essence, is the same as that of the originally 
pro:ected Pact, is not quite that Pact, being more 
limited in scope and in duration. Still, it can be 
considered as a miniature edition of it. The question 
now arises as to why the Nawabzada, who had been so 
very reluctant to sign the first pact, was in suck a 
tarnation hurry to sign the second. It cannot be that 
the Pakistan Prime Minister who, at the time the 
first pact was mooted, had behaved like the deaf 
adder of Scripture which, as my readers are doubt- 
less aware, the more one piped the less it danced, was 
suddenly, like Paul of Tarsus on his way to Damas- 
cus, emitten by a dazzling light at the time of the 
proposal of the second pact and so hastened to lend 
his support to it. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan is a hard- 
headed politician and, therefore, the idea that, .at a 
moment’s notice, as it were, he would have become 
a victim -of sentimental tantrums, in the manner. of 
some other Prime Ministers whom I can name; can be 
dismissed at once from our minds. If, after looking 
askunee at the original offer, old- Liaquat so far staged 
a chmb-down, a couple of months hence, as to consider 
the feasibility of. sitting at a round table, along with 
Pardit Nehru, with a view to evolving a formula, 
there must he beeit a cogent reason for it; and 
that.reason must be found in the fact that his visit 
to America was approaching and that he persuaded 
himself, or was persuaded by a third party, -that it 
would be « distinct feather in his eap if, on the eve 
of his. visit, he could bring about some diplomatic 
triumph on the Indian front that would appeal 
irresistibly to the American citizen, Thig supposition 
of mine has received corroboration from many quar- 
ters ; and’ below is a quotation from one of them. 


Liaquars AMERICAN YIsrr. 

That very well-known President of the India 
League of. America, Mr. J. J. Singh, writing a strictly 
facjual report of the Pakistan Prime Minister’s visit 
to the United States in the Indian News Chronicle of 

Jure-9, has this to say, among other things : 
“This brief and incomplete analysis of -Liaquat 
Al’s visit to the United States would be even 
more incomplete if I did not add that perhaps the 
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Prime Minister of Pakistan would not have 
received such a favourable and friendly reception 
in this country if the Minorities Agreement had 
not been reached between him and Prime’ 
Minister Nehru.” ; - 


My readers may remember that, in my last 
article in these columns, I referred to the report of 
the American Correspondent of The New York Times 
in Karachi to the effect that the aforementioned 
Minorities Pact would not have seen the light of day 
but for the indefatigable efforts, behind the scenes, of 
the two American Ambassadors in this “vast sub- 
continent.” In that report we were led to believe that 
it was that American intervention, and that alone, 
that brought about the settlement in question. I added 
that this report was not contradicted by the autho- 
rities over here. If we read between the lines of Mr. 
J. J. Singh’s article in the Indian News Chronicle we 
shall have to admit to ourselves that there is a good 
deal to be said for that story put about by Mr. C. L. 
Sulzberger, the American Correspondent of The New 
York Times in the Pakistan capital. This is the con- 
cluding portion of Mr. Singh’s article ;:, » 


/ Mr. J. J. Siven’s View 
r. Singh continues : 


oe the very day, in the first week of April, 
when Liaquat Ali Khan went to New Delhi, the 
American press started giving prominence to the 
New Delhi conference. Almost to the last day that 
Liaquat Ali Khan left Karachi for the United 
States, news-stories appeared almost every day 
about the improvement in Indo-Pakistan relations. 
Practically all the important newspapers highly 
commended the signing of the Minorit-es Pact in 
their editorials and paid tribute to the farsighted- 
ness and statesmanship of the two Prime Ministers.” 
And this is the concluding portion of his article, 


which carries its own moral : 

“Thus, suddenly, the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan began to be talked of, in the United 
States, as @ great statesman. And as Americans are 
most anxious that peace should prevail on the sub- 
continent of India and Pakistan, they opened ther 
arms to Liaquat Ali Khan as one of the great men 
of that sub-continent who had so recently helped 
to avert a catastrophe.” 

nae a 

Supers SrraTecy 

It is becoming more and more clear, with the 
passing of days, that there is more in the Delhi Pact 
than meets the eye and that it was a piece of superb 
strategy on the part of the Nawabzada. It won for 
him immense good-will from Americans; and, at the 
Same time, it secured for him peace on his eastern. 
frontier—¢éspecially during the period of his absence 
from Pakistan. He not only did not lose anything by 
the Pact: he gained everything from it—moral 
kudos as well as’ material victories. The: Delhi Pact 
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was followed by the Trade Paot between the two 
countries at Karachi, and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan had 
no more worlds to conquer. Pakistan was on the 
verge of economic collapse, as Dr. Matthai has pointed 
out in his statement in reply to Pandit Nehru, and 
both the Pacts were calculated to avert that collapse. 
India’s boycott of Pakistan jute and her stopping of 
coal supplies to her neighbour had virtually brought 
that “largest Muslim State in the world” to its knees. 
That was one reason for the recent persecution of 
Hindus in East Bengal : there was not a little method 
in that religious madness. By driving out a large 
portion of its population—-on whatever grounds—it 
contrived to have fewer responsibilities, and to that 
extent could be said to be in clover. The Delhi Pact 
came in handy in this way — namely, that Pakistan 
knew that while, as a result of it, very few Hindus 
would return to ’ Bast Bengal, vast numbers of, Mus- 
lims (that had migrated from West Bengal recently) 
would cheerfully make a trek back to their homes; so 
that, on a final reckoning, it would be seen that its 


initial objective of expelling quite a huge proportion. 


of its minority community was still gained, and 
gained without any moral obloquy attached to tt. 
The Karachi Trade Pact was a virtual signing by 
India on the dotted line, and, by that means, the time- 
honoured one-way traffic between the two sundered 
halves of our beloved Motherland became one hun- 
dred per cent complete. Pandit Nehru is no match 
for Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan so far as political legerde- 
main is concerned, and has always been trounced- by 
the. latter in a battle of sheer wits; and, backed by 
iAmerican intrigue, the Nawabzada’s chances of suc- 
cess over the Pandit are, needless to say,. doubly 
assured. 


? 5 rar Expiosion rn Sourn Amsoy 


I made a passing reference, at the beginning of 
my article, to- Mr. Liaquat, Ali Khan’s purchase of vast 
quantities of ammunition in America the while lulling 
our gullible “secular” politicians to sleep by entering 
into pacts and protocols with India. As a résult .of 
‘his visit to the United States that purchasing’ received 
a by no means negligible ‘impetus, and ammunition 
‘was sent post-haste to South Amboy for being loaded 
into ships-bound for Karachi. But, as everyone knows, 
‘the best-laid schemes of mice and men “oft: gang 
agley,” and all that ammunition ‘went ‘up in a holo- 
eaust before the ships ever started -for Karachi. It 
was only then, however, that this whole question of 
‘Pakisfan’s purchases of war materials from “God’s own 
country” Began to be high-lighted. Coupled with’ the 
portentous ‘wink -dropped by its Prime -Minister that 
his country feared aggression only from the’ side- of 
India, this purchasing of arms and ammunition by our 
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loying neighbour has naturally given us. all “furioubly 
to: think.” : “What price Pacts and Protocols ?” is the 
question - that. comes uppermost: to our lips. It was 
only .a fortnight _ or. so after his signing of the Delhi 
Pact that Mr. -Lisquat Ali Khan had the’ impudence 
‘to tell his American, audience that Tndia, ‘and India 
alone, was Pakistan's potential BZSLESSOr 5 and, on top 
of that, came his fervent appeal to his hosts to furnish 
him with every kind. of war equipment, and, that, too, 
in record time., The first person to have violated’ the 
Delhi Pact was one of its own signatories; but when 
the attention of its other signatory was drawn to it he 
simply pooh-poghed..it 1. If this, sort, ,of thing can be 
done in the green leaf, we are asking ourselves, what 
cannot be done in the dry?= ' “~~ _ 
i ae * i | : nae 

Mr. RasHo1 Guns ir In’ ond i Nick: - 


Before concluding my article T chould like es refer 
to a few matters, leaving my readers to draw their own 
conclusions from them. Recently some members of 
the Pakistan Newspaper Editors’ Conference took the 
drastic step of resigning from that august body by 
way of a strong protest against certain conciliatory 
speeches of its President, Mr. Rashdi, while he was on 

2 “Good-will Mission” in India. Mr. Rashdi, it will 
be remembered, had had the courage to admit that 
the reports of Hindu hooliganism in West Bengal had 
been considerably exaggerated in the Pakistan press 
and that Muslims were receiving excellent treatment, 
indeed, in ‘our country. For reasons into which we 
need not probe these highly unexceptionable sentiments 
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‘offended the amour propre of ‘some of: his- colleagues 


‘and they resigned’ in a huff. from the P; N. BG. 
Mr. Rashdi had also said that there was; affer all, nat 
‘so much difference: between: -the cultures -of, the- two 
‘countries as. he had originally been -led’;to suppose. 
This statement also. was not relished ‘by.the resigning 
‘members.: My -ottly comment--on >this must be , that 
there zis Sear for: tastes, | Es ee ees 
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‘Dr. “Max's Exuonsanion” ae 


The. other day - Dr. Malik, Pakistan’s “Minister ‘for 
‘Minorities, had. oceagion to indulge 3 in a heart-to-heart 
talk with the bigoted. ‘section of” ‘Maulvis, - ‘He. exhorted 
them. to. search: their hearts. and see. whether. they. could 
claim tohave. done their duty towards. their Hindu 
brethren. This exhortation” :was ‘to, the. purpose not 
only in view-.of--the past exodus. of the Hindus from 
Hast, Bengal. but: also- because: there.-has..been no sub- 
‘stantial diminution in..that exodus -even.after the 


ed 


‘signing: of ,the Agreement. “And ,abeut,this- something 
chas* to, be said. : ‘The’ 


“inspired” ;propaganda -.of .the 
Government over here that-there has-been-a substan~ 


‘tial: diminution, in that exodus simply. .does.:net- hold 


water:’ And; *98.-for’ thas : other .“ingpired”. propagands 


* 
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shat quite a large number of Hindus have gone back 
to their homes in East Bengal, it is equally without 
founcation, Many of those who kad thus gone back 
nave, since, returned, after discovering that all the talk 
abouc their properties being restored to them was just 
so much poppycock. Some have gone back because 
they found the conditions of the refugees here unbear- 
abie. Viewed in whatever light not many Hindus will 
ever return to Hast Bengal: on the other hand, those 
still emaining there will gradually trek back to the 
west, , 


Tue Pact 18 A FAILURE 


Cur Government will do well to peruse the follow- 
:ng excerpt from the statement recently issued by 
Messrs. N. C. Chatterjee, Meghnad Saha, Makhanlal 
Sen cnd Charu Chandra Roy : 


‘that is the Law and most of the Prophets. 
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We would appeal to the Government of India 
to face the stark realities of the situation however 
unpleasant. In spite of cordiality at the top level, 
there has occurred a large number of incidents of 
oppression on the minority community in the vari- 
ous parts of East Bengal since the Agreement was 
signed in Delhi. Dr. Mookerjee has publicly an- 
nounced a list of over 500 such incidents which 
have occurred during the period April 9 to April 
30, as illustrative of the insecure condition still 
prevailing in East Bengal. They have not yet been 
contradicted. The victims were all non-Muslims 

_and unfortunately they were spread over various 
districts—Dacca, Faridpur, Barisal, Khulna, Jessore, 
Mymensingh, ‘Tippera, Kustia, Chittagong and 
Sylhet. 

The Nehru-Liaquat Ali Pact, in a nutshell, is a 
miserable failure from India’s point of view and a 
magnificent success from Pakistan’s point of view: 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IN INDIA 
By MRITYUNJOY BANERJEE, ma. 


Tun term ‘Balance of Payments’ is most commonly 
Dut .nappropriately used to indicate the general 
balarze of transactions during a given period out of 
whicl international monetary obligations or claims 
‘arise and the payments made or received in settle- 
ment: of these obligations or claims. Adam Smith des- 
eribec. this as the ‘state of debt and credit. Goschen. 
propesed to call it ‘the balance of indebtedness” In 
vecens years 2 Sub-Committee of Statistical Experta 
of ths League of Nations has suggested the mora 


comprehensive and appropriate term ‘International 
Transactions Account” | Among the transactions 
current items such as merchandise exported or im- 


portel, movements of gold, services in shipping, 
Dankmg and insurance, tourists’ expenditure, diplo- 
matic and consular expenditure, immigrants’ remitr 


tances, interest and dividends, and capital ztems like 


fa) long-term investments in foreign lands or 
foreign investments in homelands, amortisation | 
of inter-governmental debts, sale of existing 


‘domestic securities to foreign nationals or purchase of 
foreign securities issued abroad, and (b) short-term 
changes in short-term assets and liabilities, parti- 
eularty, in foreign exchange holdings of the National 
Sentral. Bank and changes in gold holdings. It may 


4 


be seen that the last item under capital (b) (short- 
term) is the balancing item and can be truly called 
the Balance of Payments. 

In other advanced countries a study of this 
question has received a remarkable amount of atten- 
tion since World War I. In US.A. very detailed 
estimates have been compiled since 1919. In 1923-24 
official estimates of the Balance of Payments were 
prepared by as many as 15 countries. The items 
included in them varied considerably from each other. 
Through the efforts of the League of Nations a good 
deal of progress has been achieved towards uniformity 
in the method of presentation of such accounts. A 
resolution was passed stressing such uniformity by the 
League Assembly as early as 1922. In 1947 the 
International Monetary Fund recommended a new and 
more elaborate schedule for recording international 
transactions-by its members. -" 

j : 4 oe et a | 
Pre-War Balance or Payments In Inprd 

In India the first officially recognised compilations 
of Balance of Payments relate to the period 1923-24 
to 1988-39 and were made according to the standard 
form laid down by the League of Nations for its 
member countries. These are shown below: 





(—46.4) 
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(In crores of rupees) | 
CURRENT ACCOUNT CAPITAL ACCOUNT eo aks 
Goods, services and gold : Known capital tems 
Merchan- Interest and Other Gold Tetal Long-term Short-term Total Erroxaand 
dise dividends services omitsions® 
Balance for— ; 
1923-24 +110.58 32.387 43.830 29.21 4+ 5.63 +22.10 — 1.05 421.05 —26.70 
1924-25 +117.66 —31.78 —33.37 —73.88 —21.87 12.25 — 0.08 12.28 +33.65 
1925-26 +119.05 —28.99 —36.48 —34.86 +18.72 —16.53 + 0.33 —16.20 — 2.52 
1926-27 + 35.10 —20.78 —34.72 —19.40 —48.80 +88.38 — 0.05 +38.83  +10.47 
1927-28 + 51.34 —31.44 -~34.70 —18.10 32.90 +14.68 —6.55 + 8.13  -+24.77 
_ 1928-20 + 66.50 32.47 31.22 21.20 18.39 40.52 40.71 41.23 +17.16 
1929-30 + 53.81 —31.60 —18.01 —14.22 —10.02  +13.32 +4.12 +17.44 — 7.42 
1930-31 + 87.13 33.58 —15.91  —12.76 25.12 +43.92 — 5.33 +87.89 —12.77 
1931-32 4+ 22.2%  —34.76 —17.94 +57.97 $27.58 411.76 — 8.68 43.08  —30.61 
1932-33 — 5.47 —34,41 —16.16 -}65.52 49.48 —650 —815 —14.65 + 5.17 
1933-34 + 27.09 —83.92 -—12.19  -++87.05 +38.03 —21.55 — 9.62 —81.17 — 6.86 
1934-35 + 11.26. —82.51 13.94  +52.54 +17.35 — 8.67 --10.56 —19.23 + 1.88 
1935-36 + 19.88 —32.02 —15.97  +87.36 + 8.75 —12.11 + 3.35 
1936-37-— ; 
Cred't 217.54 - 0.62 10.10 99.45 257.71 2 0.32 258.03 
Debit 160.81 33.00 28.41 1.61 223.83 33.68 257.51 
- Balance + 56:73 —32.38 —18.31 -+27.84 +- 33.88 ; ‘ —33.36 — 0.82 
1937-38— 
Credit 205.02 0.83 10.09 17.89 233.83 si ee 16.94 250.77 
Debit 205.04 31.00 28.22 1.56 265 .82 : ‘ 11.64 277.46 
Balance — 0.02 —30.17 —18.18  +16.33 —~31.99 + 5.30 -+ 26.69 
1938-39— 
**Credit 185.50 — 0.88 11.27 18.80 211.45 12.97 234.42 
(185. 8) (23..3)- (221. 3) : - (14. 3) (235.6) 
(12.2) 
Debit 179.86 28.00 30.42 0.75 339.03 10.84 249.87 
(178. 6) (—) (237. 0) (10. 7) (247.7) 
(68.6) aa 
Balance + 5.64 —27.12 —I19.15 -+13.05 — 27.58 r + 2.13 +. 25.45 
(+ 7. 2)- (+23. 3) (— 18. 7) (+ 3. 6) (— 12.1) 


* The balances in this column are due to unreeorded (private) capital transactions and possible errars 


and omissions inthe account for goods, services and gold. 


** Revised figures, recently published by the International Monetary Fund are given in brackets. 
Source : League of Nations publications on Balance of Payments. 


The post-war Balance of payments has been Department of Research and Statistics, Reserve B ik 
compiled by the Balance of Payments Division of the of India. It is reproduced below : , 


Post-War Bananes or Parments ix Inora 
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THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IN INDIA 


This latter compilation, it has been admitted, 
follows no established pattern and the form has been 
dictated by the available material. The categories 
have been adapted to fit the available data iwstead of 
the data being made to fit the categories. Besidcs, 
there are certain. discrepancies in the figures. First, the 
data for 1946 and 1947 relate to undivided India ; 
while for 1948 they relate to the Indian Union but 
exclude its exchange transactionse .with Pakistan. 
Secondly, the source of the first two is the Customs 
Returns and of the third the Exchange Control 
Department. Thirdly, the Capital Account which 
presents more precise figures is not complete for- any 
of the three years. Apart from these limitations, the 
figures can be said to present a rough picture of how 
fndia has been balancing its international accounts 
since the end of the -war. 


Features oF THE Pre-War BaLAnce 


It appears from the above statements.that India’s 
pre-war balance of payments had three characteristics 
worth noting. First, her balance on merchandise 
account had been very much fluctuating. It was fairly 
high after World War I, but as. India has been chiefly 
an exporter of primary products, it dwindled after the 
depression so much so that it was negative in 1932-33, 
Secondly, as a debtor and dependent country its net 
annual payment for interest and dividends and for 
services was quite high throughout.- Thirdly, gold 
movements played & prominent part in balancing 
(ndia’s external accounts from year to year. Thus as 
2 rule she imported gold in times of prosperity and 
exported it when adverse conditions made jt necessary. 
The Balance of: Payments shows her adversity and 
distress as a result ‘of the depression. But there is one 
good - feature about’ it,.wz, that her balance on 
merchandise account, that is, her visible balance of 
trade had on the whole been favourable in the inter: 
war period. 


Features of THe PosmWar BALANCE 


By the end of the last War, most of the previously 
depressing factors in India’s Balance of Payments had 
disappeared and the position, to start with, was much 
‘ gtronger from this standpoint. Prices of primary 
products, her staple export, had risen to great heights. 
Paving repaid most ‘of her sterling debts on Official 
account, she has accumulated a_pile of steyling assets. 
The net payment on Service items has also diminished. 
Further, various internal and external. factors had 


reduced the volume of gold movements. But several. 


post-war developments have weakened the Position in 


many ways. First, due to increase in population and_ 


inability of home production to cope. with it, the 
slow recovery of Burma and Siam, our Main sup- 
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' foreign’ assets of the Banking system, 
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pliers so long, India had become vitally dependent on 
foreign countries for her requirements of food. 
Before 1989 her net imports of food did not exceed 


-0.5 million ton per annum, but this figure after the 


War increased to five or six times. Secondly, there is 
a large accumulated demand in industries for 


‘machinery for replacement and development purposes 


—both of which had to be postponed during the War. 
Ou top of these tame Partition of the country which 
has taken away not only the important surplus food- 
producing areas ‘but also jute and cotton-growing 
regions, the mainstay of our export trade. It has 
affected both the blades of the scissors, increasing our 
food deficit, and the need for import on the one hand 
and reducing our exportable surplus on the other. 
The result has been that the balance of trade in 
merchandise has been negative throughout the post- 
war period. Of course, considering private trade in 
merchandise separately, there was large favourable 
balance of Rs. 55.4 crores in 1946, followed by one 
of Rs. 23 crores in 1947 and Rs. 81.3 crores in 1948. 
But imports on Government account were particularly 
heavy, the chief item being foodgrains. Imports of 
rice and wheat alone were valued at Rs. 60 crores in 
1946 which increased sharply to Rs. 102 crores in 1948. 
This is the main reason why the deficit in Govern- 
ment account in 1948 was so high as Rs, 184 crores. 
It may be recalled figures for 1948 relate to the 
Indian Union. In respect of gold as well, India has 
been a net importer. The sudden increase in the 
negative balance under gold in 1947 was due both to 
the favourable prices ruling’in India and to the 
Government of India’s inclination to allow liberal 
imports of gold as a counter-inflationary measure. 
Coming to service items, it may be seen that Govern- 
ment receipts fell much after 1946 because the United 
Kingdom then ceased to pay anything to the Govern- 
ment of India for the latter’s military expenditure. 
The Capital Account shows the manner in which the 
deficits on Current Account have been met. The 
including the 
sterling assets of the Reserve Bank of India fell by 
Rs. 56.9 crores in 1946, Rs. 107.5 crores in 1947 and 
Rs. 327.0 crores in 1948. The high figure for 1948 is 
explained by the fact that Rs. 224 crores had to be 
paid to the United’ Kingdom Government for the 
purchase of an annuity to meet the annual pension 
charges due to British nationals by the Indian Union, 
Rs 60 crores for the purchase of stores from the 
United Kingdom under the terms of the Financial 
Agreement of July, 1948, and-large transfers had to 
be made to Pakistan according to the ‘terms of 
Partition. 

The progressive -deficit:on Current Aaya in the 
Balance of Payments arising mainly from the growing 
adverse Balance of trade ‘constitutes the greatest 
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weakness of India’s post-war Balance of Payments 
positicn. This is having two very adverse reactions. 
First, there is the progressive depletion of the sterling 


currency 


and Portugal and its possessions 


r 1948 in addition to the countries 
while Argentina is included and Sweden 


na Was not treated as a hard 


Switzerland, 
ntries, For 


? 
uw 
‘ whole year, 


Canada, Sweden 


countries for the 
iod 1946-48 (even when Argenti 


ted States 
ghout the peri 


ni 
y 


the other American Account co 


jude’ 
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of food from Argentina ‘have been included in the respective statements: 


balances, which have been built at tremendous sacri- op ot g BRB gr 2 
fires curing the war, in order to meet the deficit on 3 w 3 awd ot 
Current Account. Thus in 1946, the sterling balances + | L {++ | 
were depleted to the extent of about Rs. 45 crores, in 
1947 Rs. 104 crores and in. 1948 more than Rs. 493 aad BARS 
ercrese. Of course, there ware fome extraordinary Bob oe . eafa” a 
circumstances as mentioned before to explain the ay 
kigh figures for 1947 and 1948, such as the stoppage of 
payments since 1947 by the Government of the United af - 8 8-888 
Kingdom for recoverable war expenditure and the 3 2 <4 ; a 
purchase, of military stores, and pensions annuity in ar 
1948. But still so far as the overall position of inter- * 
national transations is concerned, this amounted to a 22 = 
cort of living on capital—virtual disinvestment, This — 2 a : 
becarme still more serious since India’s limit of draw- $ ; 
‘ng tpon sterling balances has been fixed. Till August, $ 
1947. there was no such limit. Under the Sterling + 2 2 
Balaaces Agreement signed in July 1948, India can 2 Hg * 
. utilies Rs. 210 crores out of the balances in the next “sg aS 
three years, z.¢e., Rs. 70 crores per annum. Out of this ™ 
Rs, 20 crores only would be convertible into hard 5S = 2, 
eurrrncy. This leads on to the other difficulty. which ae ay : 
. is no less serious.. This is our heavy adverse balance at 
of trade with the hard currency areas. The table 
belo:y brings into relief the amount and factors of 
suck. deficit : j 
<< 3% : = 
a 
The deficit in 1946 was not so high because of | 
import restrictions. In 1947 relaxation of import | if o 
con.rols led to its steep rise. Ini 1948 too the figure g : = . 
‘was lower but still the deficit was fairly heavy. The aa~ ~ 
hard currency difficulties are mainly due to imports oo . 
of food which cost India nearly £ 100 million in 1948, 3 R é 3 * BA 
& third of the total food imports and two-thirds of the a8 ) 


ageregate hard currency deficit. Other imports on 
Sovernment- account from these areas include ; 
locomotives, tractors, hydro-electric plants. The hard . 
currency problem became gradually more and more 


8 
42 a 
serous not only for India but throughout the sterling ae be 4 Lhe 
area, since the Central gold and Dollar Reserves "2 8 B ee 
which were the common pool of foreign. exchange a 25 E g 
resources for this area were declining day by day. A Bey A . & 
This led to the fixation of limits for drawing from as du 9.8 mB 
these Reservés. The Indian Union was permitted to oD A q g F| 4 3d 
draw not” more than the equivalent of £10 million in | Ps Qa z q a 3 
th first elf of 1948 and of £15 million in the period as Ea: . aS y 
of July 1948 to June-1949. Subsequently these re- a 643 : 9 ages 
' gé-ves' became’so thin that the United Kingdom had s gas Ba - a3 
to devalue her currency in terms of the dollar in order - 6 55 & Es Se.8 4 
‘te stimulate éxports to and restrict imports from aAz0~a— S~Dp 
' dcller areas: In this attempt ‘she was followed by riches ot 1S 


” ‘pesriy all other countrieg of the sterling- area, includ~ 


for 1946, the U: 


prise 
’ The 1947 figures also inc 


and Japan are taken as hard currenc 
the seeond half. Throu 
country) -the payments made in dollars for imports 


countries com 


y 


ia), 


(excluding those in India 


included for 1 


7, Germany 


and Switzerland excluded for 


Total current transactions 
G4 


7. Errors and Omissions 
Note: Hard currene 
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ing India but excluding Pakistan. India had to meet 
her hard currency deficit partly out of the convertible 
sterling ‘and partly by - purchasing dollars worth 
Rs. 22.8 crores from the International - Monetary 
Fund. But this is a temporary expedient to which 
‘sesburse cannot be had frequently. 
; ae 
| Errects oF DevanuaTion on THE BALANCE 
_oF PayMEnrs 

Some of the repercussions of devaluation of 
- currency on the Balance of Payments may be analysed. 
Our imports from Dollar areas cost us more in rupees 
by about a third. This increase in prices of imported 
goods would have normally, according to the classic 
law of demand, checked the volume of our imports. 
But the nature of imported goods is such.that most of 
them cannot be dispensed with except at the cost of 
our lives or future development. True it is that we 
have already imported our food requirements from 
these areas for 1949,. This may give us temporary 
relief. But we will need to import food in 1950, 1951 
and even after that ‘because so many ~ practical 
difficulties make us doubt our abilities to be self- 
sufficient in food even after 1951. Our. exports to 
dollar areas will increase, because the dollar will. now 
‘be more atractive than the rupee or sterling. But this 
depends on our export potential and the propensity 
' to import of the dollar areas themselves. Both thege 
factors are limited in scope. If we are to repay our 
loans to the International Monetary Fund in dollars, 
ve. will have to pay more in rupees.:.And our sterling 
cbalances will also depreciate in’ terms of the dollar. 
‘The Eastern Economist has caleulated that de- 
‘valuation will mean a net less of Rs. 28 crores in 
1950 in our Balance of Payments. Although ‘it is 
difficult to predict’ the loss with mathematical pre- 
cision, it is certain that devaluation will effect our 
Balance of Payments. Devaluation is itself a symp- 
tom of weakness in the position of the latter, This 
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requires our attention to be focussed more urgently 
on the more deep-rooted causes of such weakness, 
2% Conctusion “" *° 

- “Restoration of’ our Balance of Payments or strictly 
speaking, to convert it into a Balance of Reccipts 43, 
therefore,- our’ immediate task. ‘Increase “in: exports 
and a reduction in -imports are the only’ means ‘of 
It is a healthy sign that 
our national Government, though late, have realised 
the gravity -of the situation. They appointed an 
Export Promotion Committee in July last and have 
their recommendations sub- 
mitted recently. Some of these such as increasing 
importance to . exportable and other cash crops, 
curbing speculative activity in and hoarding of 
exportable commodities, standardisation and quality 
control of goods for export purposes, abolition of 
sales tax over exports, refund of import duty on 
goods re-exported and of income-tax on a- vercent- 
export trade are full of 
immense potentialities. The whole country should 
be export-conscious. Our industry and agriculture 
should be export-minded and export-worth as well. 
Ihe high level of prices is having an adverse effect 
on the export of commodities like “oilseeds, “cotton 
textiles, jute manufactures; sugar. The need of bring- 
ing about a fall in prices also receives an added 
emphasis. On the import side, the- principal’ itew is 
foodgrains. The Food Commissioner for India 
recently outlined a plan for increasing food -produc- 
tion by 44 lakh tons by the end of 1951. It aims at 
self-sufficiency in food after 1951. The nation’s 
attention was drawn to-the- -food-problem by our 
illustrious Prime Minister. In an impassioned broad- 
cast appeal he has called upon every Indian to fight 
like a determined soldier on the food front. Nation- 


-wide concerted effort is bound to have some effect. 








Cae ceaal 


Happily the food” plan also lays stress on austerily 
and prevention of waste and increasing reliance on 
subsidiary food. 
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_ THE KASHMIR ISSUE AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


By TARAKNATH DAS, PHD. 
Pro‘essor of Public Affairs, New York University; Lecturer on History and Cwilization of Tidia 
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and World Politics, Columbia University ; 


Tum peace of the world depends in a very great degree 
on co-operation between the United States and the 
democratic forces of Asia. Since India’s attainment of 
sovereign status, she has assumed the leadership of the 
peoples of Asia by championing their right to freedom 
and independence. Although it is generally assumed 
that India will remain neutral in the rivalry between 
the pawer blocs, Prime Minister Jawaharlal. Nehru 


has made it clear that India’s position is not isola- . 


tionist. and that she will always uphold the cause of 
justice and freedom and side against tyranny. 

Ir this evolving co-operation between India and 
the free world the Kashmir issue contains within itself 
grave potentialities. 
tween. Pakistan and India over Kashmir not only will 
weaken India and Pakistan but also might develop 
into < serious threat to world peace. A detailed pre- 
sentation of the history of this conflict, and the issues 
at stake, should therefore be useful ito students of 
international affairs. 

I 

The area of the state of Kashmir is 84,471 square 
miles the largest of all Indian Princely States. It is 
bounded on the north by Afghanistan, China and 
Russia; on the West and South by Pakistan, and ex- 
treme south-east and east by India. ‘This ‘geographi- 
cal position of Kashmir has a tremendous strategical 
signif.cance for the defense of India. According’ to the 
census of 1941, the State of Jammu and Kashmir had 
a population of 4,021,616; of whom 77.11 per cent was 
Moslem, 20 per cent Hindu, 1.6 per cent Sikh, the rest 
comprising Buddhist and other religious faiths. ‘The 
State was ruled autocratically by &-Hindu ‘Maharajah, 
Sir Hari Singh, assisted by ministers, without aby 
poptlar representation? 

Jn June 3, 1947, the British government announced 
its plan for partition of India, proclaiming that, with 
the transfer of power from the Crown to the two 
future dominions, the paramountcy of the Crown over 
the Indian States would cease to exist. By the Inde- 
pendence of India Act, on August 15, 1947, India and 
Pakistan came into existence as dominions within the 
British Commonwealth. By the same Act it was pro- 
vided that the Princely States of India, which did not 
enjcy sovereign rights, were freed from the suzerainty 
of His Majesty while keeping alive any agreements 


relating to customs, transit and communications, posts’ 


and telegraphs, and other similar matters. But in one 
of the Cabinet Mission’s statements in 1946, it was 


Sas ernesettahatieiadeniee dete 
See a pamphlet issued by the Pakistan Embassy, Washington, 
D 6, ; 
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stated that when .paramountcy or” sokerainty lapsed, 
the Indian States could either accede or seek some 
other form of relationship*? The government of 
Kashmir, headed by the Hindu Maharajeh, the official 
Chief Executive of the State,~was undecided about 
acceding ‘to-either of the dominions. On behalf of the 
State of Kashmir, he sent telegrams to India and 
Pakistan, asking~fhem to enter into a Standstill Agree- 
ment with Kashmir. 
The Standstill Agreement mnohidad provisions 
according to which certain .services in the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, sich as posts, telegraphs and 
railways, which had, prior to August 15, 1947,. been 
administered by India, were henceforth to be adminis- 
tered by Pakistan, as these services formed part of the 
administrative machinery of Pakistan. 

Between August 15.and the end of October 1947, 
Pakistan, in its determination to force the accession 
of Kashmir, used every kind of pressure, including 
blockade, on the .government of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Essential supplies, which had to reach Kashmir through 
Pakistan, were prevented from reaching that state and 
considerable pressure was brought to bear on Kashmir 
to’ accede to Pakistan. In October 1947, Moslem 
tribesmen from the frontiers of Kashmir, and some 
from’ the North-West Frontier Province of Pakistan, 
invaded Kashmir. These invaders, commonly classed 
‘as raiders, were equipped with arms and ammunition 
from Pakistan by Pakistani officials as well as nationals 
and by some of the local Moslem’ population ef 
Kashmir, fired with Pan-Islamie zeal. The story of 
the advance of the invaders into Kashmir is a bloody 
one of pillage, destruction, rape and abduction of 
women and children, and massacre of the civil popula- 
tion—specially Hindus—who tried to defend their 
hearth and home. 

II 


What was the internal situation of the state of 


2 Alf but three Princely States signed the instruments of accession 
and they became parts of either India or Pakistan. The states which 
did not accede to either of the dominions were Hydernbad, Junagedh 
and Kathmir. It is not the province of this paper to discuss the 
Hyderabad and Junagadh issues. However, I wish to point out that 
I have discussed the status of Hyderabad in an article in the January 
1949 issue of ‘the Journal of International Law, Washington, D. C. 
In Junagadh the ruler, who was a Moslem, left the state long before 
any action was contemplated by the government of India. After his 
flight,.there wags .a complete breakdown of the state administration and 
the. government ,of India was approached for assistance in restoring 
law and order by the Prime Minister of the state who was a nomince 
of the ruler himself and had been left in charge of the state by the 
ruler. A plebiscite was held in the estate as soon as the situation 
became normal; and an overwhelming majority, in fact with practical 
unanimity, favored accession to India. 
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Kashmir and Jammu before the invasion? Pmor te 
the Independence of India Act of August 15, 1947, the 
people of the State of Jammu and Kashmir were pro- 
foundly influenced by the Indian nationalist movement, 
led by the Indian National Congress party which was 
essentially democratic and secular in character. As 
Kashmir was under the despotic rule of a Hindu prince 
and the majority of the population was Moslem, at 
first there came into existence in 1922 a political body 
known as the Moslem Conference under the leader- 
ship of Sheikh Abdullah. In June 1939 at a special 
session of that Conference it’ was resolved, “From this 
day the name of the Moslem Conference is changed 
to the National Conference and all those who believe 
in the objective of a responsible and - democratic 
government in the State can become members irrespec- 
tive of any caste, creed or religion.” The National 
Conference collaborated with the All-India National 
Congress party. Here it should be borne in mind that 
this party -was a staunch supporter of the “States 
People’s Congress,” the democratic movement in the 
Indian Princely States, striving for freedom of the 
people and responsible government. oe 


The All-Jammu-Kashmir National Conference 
held its first session in October 1930. It adopted a 
resolution which was described as the “national 
demand.” “This resolution advocated responsible 
government, joint electorates [not communal elec- 
torates] based on adult franchise with seats reserved 
for the minorities and legislative control of expenditure 
in most of the important departments of the Govern- 
ment.” The reactionary Hindu ruler of Kashmir, like 
most of the Indian princes who were opposed to the 
Indian nationalist movement and favored the British 
government against the All India Natronal Congress, 
was bitterly opposed to the National Conference and 
its leader, Sheikh Abdullah, who was repeatedly im- 
prisoned on various charges of disturbing peace and 
order. In 1946, Sheikh Abdullah started “Quit 
Kashmir,” the movement which was a counterpart of 
the demand of the Indian National Congress for the 
British to “Quit India.” He was arrested and sentenced 
’ to three years’ imprisonment. On this occasion Pandit 
Nehru went to Kashmir to defend him. 

‘Thus at the time of the invasion of Kashmir in 
1947 by the so-called raiders, there were three distinct 
political forces operating in the state: (a) the Maha- 
rajah and the: conservative elements ‘wishing to carry 
on the autocratic rule and autonomous existence of 
the state, (b) the Pan-Islamist group within the state 
which wished separation of Kashmir from India and 
its Incorporation in Pakistan, and (c) the powerful 
popular party of the National Conference, led by an 
Indian Nationalist Moslem, a native of Kashmir, 
working for the cause of responsible government in 
the state and co-operating with the All-India National 


33 


Congress toward the end that Kashmir stay within the 
fold of India. 


= 


iy 


By permitting the frontier tribesmen to arr 


through its territory, Pakistan became a party to the 
invasion of Kashmir in 1947. 

Major Khurshid Anvar, Pakistani Deputy Com- 
mander of the ynofficial Moslem League National 
Guards, led an expedition from Pakistan to selze the 
Kashmir Valley and Srinagar, the capital? 

At first the Maharajah of Kashmir appealed to 
Pakistan not to aid the invaders; but as Pakistan was 
behind the invasion, the appeal was fruitless. This 
act of aggression by Pakistan abrogated the Standstill 


Agreement, Then, on October 26, 1947, Kashmir sent 


an urgent appeal to India for military assistance. Th 
government of India, under_the then existing—treatie 
between_Kashmir , itisn_ government of Ind 
ee -— as the legal heir of the British govern- 
wient! — to defend Kashmir—against_any invasjan. 
Furthermore, the Maharajah sent a formal request to 
India to allow Kashmir to accede to the Indian Union 
or Dominion of India. This appeal for military help 
and accession to India was not merely a move by the 
autocratic Maharajah, but was supported by the 
National Conference of Kashmir under the leadership 
of Sheikh Abdullah who had by that time been freed 
from prison by the Maharajah, since the latter hoped 
thus to secure popular support to oppose the Pakistani 
invasion of Kashmir. an 
India, in order to meet its treaty obligations and 
in conformity with the Indian Independence Act 
accepted the request for military aid and accession of 
Kashmir. It should be kept in mind that in the India 
Independence Act, there was no provision for an 
Tndian Princely State to hold any plebiscite before 
applying for accession to either the dominion of India 
or Pakistan. But India under Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, advised by Tord Mountbatten, the then 
Governor-General of India, while accepting the peti- 
tion of accession, made it clear that after Kashmir 
was freed from invaders, its people should decide their 
future by recognized, democratic methods, such as the 
plebiscite. Thus, the proposal for a plebiscite in 
Kashmir was a unilateral act of the government of 
India. Actually, from the legal viewpoint, Kashmir 
became a part of the dominion of India from the very. 
moment its appeal for access peal for accession_.was_accepted. 

' During the course of the defense of Kashmir by 
the joint action of Indian and Kashmiri forces, it 
became evident that Pakistan was the real invader 
and the raiders were mere subsidiary forces. India 





8; Phillips Talbot, ‘Kashmir and Hydrabad,”’ in World Politics, 
vol. J, No. 3, April 1949, p. 329, 

4 For the legal analysis of the point ace “The Status of Hyderabad” 
fn the Journal of International Law, January 1949. 
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repeatedly drew the -attention of Pakistan to its 
invo'vement in the attack on Kashmir—and thus on 
India. Pakistan evaded the issue and brought counter- 


charges of Hindu atrocities against the Moslems of . 
Kashmir, which later proved to be utterly unfounded - 


Under normal circumstances India might have taken 
sizong military aition against Pakistan and driven the 
invaders out of the country—a course which would 
be permissible according to international law. But 
India was determined to avoid an open conflict with 
. Pakistan and took steps aimed at solving the problem 
peecefully. 


- On January 1, 1948, India, invoking Article 35 of 
tke Charter of the United Nations, lodged a complaint 
ageinst Pakistan’s aggression against India through the 
invasion of Kashmir. The complaint contained a 
‘review of the situation in Kashmir from September 
1847 on, including . Kashmir’s appeal to India for 
assistance and accession. It gave specific details of 
how arms and ammunition had been supplied to the 
inveding forces by Pakistan and set forth the following 
conclusions ; (a) that the invaders are allowed transit 
astoss Pakistan, (b) that they are allowed to use 
Fakistan territory as a base of operation, (c) that they 
inclide Pakistan nationals, (d) that they draw much 
af their military equipment, transportation and sup- 
lies (including petrol) from Pakistan, and (e) that 
-Fekistan officers are training, guiding and otherwise 
actively helping them.® 

The Pakistan government,. instead of. answering 
‘the specific charges of aggression, filed countercharges 
against the government of India on January 15, 1948. 
‘This would imply that Pakistan could not answer the 
Indian charges, and a guilty conscience led it to accuse 
India of worse actions, thus removing itself from the 
Fassibility of being censured for aggression and viola- 
tion of the Charter of the United N ations. Pakistan 
‘also invoked Article 35 of the Charter and charged 
India with breach of international agreements, incite- 
ment of revolution, “numerous attacks on. Pakistan 
territory,” and an. “extensive campaign of genocide.” 
‘The object of the various acts of aggression by India 
ceainst Pakistan is the destruction of the State of 
Pakistan.” 

Both Pakistan and India agreed, however, that a 
Pleviscite should be held in Kashmir to determine the 
issce. Pakistan -set the following conditions : 

A free plebiscite ean be held only when ail 
those who have during the last few months entered 
the State territory from outside, whether members 
of the armed forces or private have been cleared 
out of the State, and peaceful conditions have been 


restored under ‘a responsible, representative and 
impartial administration. Even then care must be 


5 U. N. Document §]629, January 5, 1948. 
_-6 U. N. Document $628, January 1, 1948, p. 4, 
7U. N. Dogtment:$]646, January-15, 1948; pp. 8-9,.- °° * 
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taken that all those that have been forced or com- 
pelled to leave the State since the middle of August 
1947 are restored to their homes as it is apprebended 
that in the Jammu province and elsewhere whole 
areas have been cleared of the Moslem population. 
India entered one’ reservation; that a number of 
Indian “troops should remain in order to preserv 
peaceful conditions for the plebiscite. 
“ " Regarding the return of the people who were 


forced to leave Kashmir, the contention of Pakistan 


that the Moslem population was cleared out of certam 
areas was not proved beyond doubt. According to the 
statistics quoted by the Pakistan and Indian Delega- 
tion, it became clear that the proportion of Moslems 
in the population had risen from 77 per cent in 1911 
to 95 per cent in 1048. From these figures it was 
conclusive that more Hindus than Moslems were 
forced to leave Kashmir, while a large number of 
Moslems from Pakistan entered. ; . 
Vv : . 

The first action by the Security Council, after 
considerable discussion, was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion presented by Belgium to the effect that both 
parties — India ‘and Pakistan — should take all 
measures ‘calculated: -to improve the situation and re- 
frain -from -taking any action that might aggravate 
conditions.” : 

On January 28, 1948 the Council adopted another 
Belgian resolution which, among other things, estab- 


‘lished ‘a Commission composed of representatives of 
‘three members of the United Nations, one to be 


selected by India, one by Pakistan,-and the’ other by 
the first two. The Commission should proceed to the 
spot immediately and keep the. Security Council in- 
formed of its activities and of the development of the 
situation. The Commission was charged to investigate 
the claims of both India and Pakistan.” 

' Here it should be mentioned that, after: the in- 
vasion of Kashmir, a -pro-Pakistani Moslem govern- 
ment—the Azad Kashmir or Free Kashmir—was 
established in ihe occupied part of the country. This 
government, with the arms and ammunition and 
military leaders supplied by Pakistan, developed a 
well-equipped armed militia of considerable strength—~ 
at least thirty-two battalions. ; . 

During the debates before the Security Council, 


‘the Pakistani delegation ‘placed special emphasis on 


the point of view that the Kashmir question could 
not be dealt with piecemeal but that the whole issue, 
including their charges against India, must be consi- 
dered. With the support of the’ British delegation and 
others, the views of the Pakistani delegation prevailed. 
It is interesting to note that Dr. Tsiang of China . | 
remarked : ts : 

: 8 U. N. Document S\646,, January 15, 1948, 

, 90. Ne Document S|651, January 17, 1948. - a 
i210. UN Document S[654,-January 28; 194d,~/ « esse ee 
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“Tt is obvious that the key to the problem lies 
in the plebiscite. If the principle of a free and 
‘impartial plebiscite for deciding the all-important 
. question of the accession of Kashmir to India or 
Pakistan should be accepted, much of the incentive 
to violence and the use of force would be 
removed.™ 
Thus, instead of considering India’s complaint 
against Pakistan, the Security Council centered its 
attention on the holding of a plebiscite. There was 
prolonged débate on a resolution, sponsored by 
Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, the United King- 
dom and the United States, regarding the steps to be 
taken to bring about the solution of the question of 
Kashmir by plebiscite?? Although both India and 
Pakistan registered their opposition to the resolution, 
it was adopted on April 21, 1948. 
- During this debate and discussion, the Indian 
delegation was forced to recognize the anti-Indian 
position of Great Britain, when Mr. Noel-Baker 


repeatedly referred to the Indian Army in Kashmir | 


as an army of occupation. Sir Gopalswamy Ayyangar 
asserted the legality of India’s defense of its own 
territory by its army and said: “That Army is there 
in pursuance of legitimate duties cast upon it by the 
constitutional position which India holds in 
Kashmir. 

By. the time the debate was over and the resolu- 
tion was adopted, it was becoming clear that the 
Security Council was not considering India’s com- 
plaint against Pakistan’s aggression in Kashmir; but 
was more interested in determining the validity of 
India’s actions in Kashmir and in_ studying the 
charges against India brought by Pakistan. On June 3, 
1948, the Security Council directed the Commission 
on Kashmir to study Pakistan’s charges concerning 
the accession of Junagadh to the Union of India, 
genocide ‘and the breach of agreement between India 
and Pakistan. This was a little too much, for India 
tc concede. There was tremendous agitation in India 
indicating distrust in the United Nations Commission. 
For a time there was a feeling that India would with- 
draw the whole issue from the United Nations. Mr. 
Nehru finally informed the Council that India could 
not acquiesce in this extension of the scope of the 
Commission and could not promise co-operation, In 
the New York Times of June 16, 1948, Mr. Robert 
Trumbull reported that “Dispatches from .Kashmir 
make it clear that the pro-Indian Government of 
Sheikh Abdullah is now unwilling to accept even an 
impartial plebiscite.” 

Vv 


_ The United Nations Commission for India and 





11 U. N, Document S/P.V. 237, January 29, 1948. _ 

12 For the text of the resolution, see UW. N. Document $|726, 
April 22, 1948, 

13:0, N. Document S|P.v. 285, “April 19, 1948, p. 15. 
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Pakistan arrived in India on July 7, 1048, In the 
meantime, the Indian Army was effectively checking 
the advance of the invaders. According to the Pakistan 
authorities, the Indian forces were dangerously nearing 
the Pakistan border, and if this march of the Indian 
Army was not checked, it would become a serious 
menace to the sectirity of Pakistan. Therefore, the 
Pakistan government, to keep its hold in certain parts 
of Kashmir and to’ check the possible march of Indian 
forces into Pakistan, sent a large Pakistan army into 
Kashmir. Although Pakistan was bound by the reso- 
lution of the Security Council to inform the Council 
immediately of “any material change in the situation,” 
it did not conform to this ruling. 

During the summer of 1948, the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan, after investiga- 
tion, became convinced that not only had Pakistan 
egnnived w:th,the raiders whom it supplied with arms 
and’ ammunition and officers, but “Pakistan’s Army 
General Staff exercised over-all command of regular 
and irregular Azad forces.” This was confirmed by the 
admission of Pakistan. government officials. Thus, the 
Kashmir dispute was virtually Pakistan’s war against 
India, while the two dominions were offieially at peace 
with each other.4 

After studying the situation in Kashmir and care- 
fully consulting the authorities of India and Pakistan, 
the United Nations Commission on August 13, 1948 
adopted a resolution calling for a cease-fire agree- 
ment between India and Pakistan%® to precede the 
plebiscite, 

It was agreed that before the plebiscite was held, 
the following things must be effected : 

As. the presence of. troops: of Pakistan in the 
territory of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
constitutes a material change in the situation since 
it was represented by the Government of Pakistan 


before the Security Council, the Government of 
Sigg agrees to withdraw its troops from that 
ate. . 

The Government of Pakistan will use its best 
endeavour to secure the, withdrawal from the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir of tribesmen and Pakistan 
nationals not normally resident therein who have 

entered the State for the purpose of fighting. 

Pending a final solution, the territory. evacuated 
by the Pakistan troops, will be.administered by the 
local authorities under-the surveillance of the 
Commission. 


In a letter. of August 20, 1948 Mr. Nehru, on 
behalf of. the Government of India, accepted the 
resolution as his government understood it. Pakistan, 
however, accepted the resolution with: reservations 
which “the commission was forced to conclude were 
tantamount to-a refusal?" The report of the Com- 


14 Talbot, in World Politics, April 1949, pp. 330-331, 


15 For the full text of the resolution, see U. N. Document $1995, 
August 13, 1948, ‘ 


-16 U. N. Document $1100, November 29, 1948, 
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miss.cn places the whole blame for its failure to 
accomplish its work on Pakistan’s doorstep. 

While the United Nations Commission on Kashmir 
was trying to carry out its mission, the people’s 
goverument in Kashmir, headed by Sheikh Abdullah, 
brcught about many social and political reforms, 
limiting the authority of the Maharajah and distribut- 
ing ‘end among peasants. It was becoming stronger in 
authority and more popular with “the people of 
KasLmir. This was demonstrated by the fact that in 
Octcher 1948 an extraordinary convention of the 
Netional Conference, attended by. 250 delegates re- 
presenting Moslems, Hindus and Sikhs from all parts 
of Jammu and Kashmir, voted unanimously in favor 
of the permanent accession of Kashmir to India.” 

. While the United Nations General Assembly was 
holdirg its sessions in Paris, the United Nations Com- 
missicn on Kashmir met representatives of-Indig and 
Pakiszan and succeeded in having them accepted a 
proposal which amounted to a re-affirmation of the 
cease-fire agreement of August 13, 1948. They also 
agreed upon general principles regarding the plebiscite. 


“Boik .the governments of Pakistan and India 
apnuunced their agreement to order a cease-fire 
effect_ve one minute before midnight, January 1, 


1949738 ; 

The Secretary-General, on the request of- the 
Commission, sent military advisers to observe the 
cease-fire.. After further correspondence ‘between the 
Commission and the dominions, the Commission, on 
Januery 5, 1949, unanimously adopted a resolution 
supplementing the Commission’s Resolution of August 
13, 1948.° On January 18, 1949, the Commanders of 
the Armies of ‘the two dominions met and agreed to 
an exchange. of prisoners in Kashmir. On February 
23, the first Kumaon Regiment (Indian troops) was 
Withdrawn from Jammu and Kashmir. On March 22, 
1949, the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
announced the appointment of Admiral Chester W. 
Nimizz, as United Nations Plebiscite Administrator in 
Jatamu and Kashmir. On April 15, the Commission 
preseited the dominions with proposals for a full truce 
agreement, These proposals represented an “adjust- 
mert of viewpoints within the framework of commit- 
merits already entered into.’” 

Up to this point, there was reason for optimism 
regarding a -peaceful- solution of the Kashmir issue by 
\the United Nations. But this high hope failed to 
materialize because of ‘the attitude of Pakistan which 
Virtually refused to carry out the agreements regarded 
as definite pre-requisites for a plebiscite. 


17 Alice Thorner, “The Kashmir Conflict,” The Middle East 
Journa., vol, II, No. 2, April 1949, p, 175. 

3 U. N. Document §]1196, January 10, 1949. 

> ibid. 

2) U. S. Department of State Bulletin, vol, XX, No. 512, April 
24, i989, p. 519, ' 
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The differences of opinion between Pakistan and 
India with regard to implementation of the truce and 
fulfillment of the conditions for holding a plebiscite 
have been summarized by the United Nations as 
follows: “The Government of Pakistan envisaged an 
unconditional cease-fire, leading to a final settlement, 
whereas the Government of India was reluctant to 
consider conditions for such a settlement until Pakis- 
tan troops and nationals who had entered the State 
for the purpose of fighting were withdrawn.”™ 
Furthermore, satisfactory solution of two other pro- 
blems—“provisions for administration and defense of 
sparsely populated and mountainous regions of the 
north and the question of disarming and disbanding 
Azad Kashmir forces” —- was regarded by the govern- 
ment of India as essential for the implementation of 


the truce, leading to a plebiscite. 


To solve these disagreements the United Nations 
Commission at first proposed a joint conference, and 
then, in September 1949, asked the two governments 
to submit their differences to arbitration on the 
following terms : 


1. The two Governments agree that 
(a) they will submit to arbitration the differ- 
“ ences existing between them concerning all 
" questions raised by them regarding the 
é . implementation of Part II of the Resolu- 
tion of August 13, 1948, the arbitrator to 
decide these questions according to equity: 


& and his decisions to be binding for both 
parties; 

% (b). that arbitration will terminate once the 

7. truce terms are decided upon; 

i (c) that Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz be 

¢ arbitrator ; 


(d) that the procedure for arbitration will be 
worked out subsequently: 

(e) that since the procedure of arbitration will 

be limited to the conclusion of the truce, 

the Commission will continue in the exer- 

eise of its functions. 


Upon the arbitral decision the Commission will 
undertake the tasks assigned to it under the truce and 
under the Resolution of January 5), 1949, 

With reference to paragraph 1(d) above, the 
Commission considers that it would be inappropriate, — 
in advance of the approval by the parties of the 
proposed course of action and the person of the arbi- 
trator, to seek to define the exact procedure to be 
followed.” — 

Pakistan was ready to accept these terms, but 
India raised various questions. It wished to know in 
advance precisely what issues would be arbitrated. 
It stated definitely that it would not agree to arbitrate 
the issues regarding the disbanding and disarming of 
the Azad Kashmir forces and also regarding the 


21 United Nations Presse Release Kash|79, September 23, 1949. 
22 United Nations Press Release Kashi77, September 10, 1949, 
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administration of north Kashmir and the withdrawal 
of Pakistan forces which had already been agreed upon 
in a resolution of August 13, 1948:- The position of 
the government of India was in accord with the pro- 
cedures of international law regarding arbitraton.” 


VII 

The spirit underlying the Pakistan government’s 
attitude on the Kashmir issue has been well expressed 
by Khan Abdul Quiyam Khan, Premier of the North- 
West Frontier Province of Pakistan. While addressing 
a public meeting in Hyderabad (Sind) on September 
18, 1949, he said, “Pakistan will not be complete 
without Kashmir and it is the duty of every Pakistani 
to be prepared to get it.’ ; 

MeanwhiJe, on or about August 80, 1949, President 
Truman and Prime Minister Attlee, through formal 
notes to Pakistan and India, had suggested that the 
Kashmir issue should be settled by arbitration by a 
high and impartial personage appointed by the United 
Nations—Admiral Nimitz. Reaction in India against 
this proposal was sharp and instantaneous. Mr. 
‘Nehru, reflecting public opinion, in a speech delivered 
at; Allahabad on September 4, 1949, declared that the 
Anglo-American proposition was virtually unwarranted 
intervention, 

During the All-Jammu-Kashmir Conference held 
af Srinagar on September 24, 1949, the position of the 
government of India and also that of the government 
of Kashmir were made clear by speeches of Pandit 
Nehru’ and Sheikh Abdullah. Mr. Nehru in a speech 
emphasized the following points : 


1. The government of India’s acceptance of a 
plebiscite was not an offer to Pakistan or any 
organization, but it was to the people of Kashmir, 
jn spite of the fact that the Kashmir government’s 
accession to the government of India was indisput- 
ably correct from legal and constitutional points of 
view. 

2. The future of Kashmir should be decided 
by her own people. This should be the case, even 
if Pakistan was not involved in the issue. “Long 
before the raiders came we said Kashmir should 
decide her own future. We might have explained 
to them. the advantages of joining India, but we 
could not think of any pressure being put to force 
the issue in our favor.” 

23 United Nations Press Release Kash|80, September 23, 1949. 
“In the government of India’s view, the precess of consultation with 
the two governments to determine the points of reference to arbitration 
should precede, and not follow, acceptance of the proposal for arbi- 
tration, Since whether or not arbitration takes place will depend upon 
agreement between the two governments upon the points to be referred 
to arbitration, this would be the more logical and appropriate course. 
It is also in conformity with the accepted procedure in respect to 
arbitration. The government of India do not feel called upon at this 
stage to comment upon the choice of an arbitrator. The stage for that 
will be after the points for arbitration have been precisely defined 
and accepted by the Governments of India ond Pakistan." 

Italics are mine.—T. D, ; 

#4 Tho Statesman (Overseas Air Mail Edition), September 24, 1949, 
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8. Referring to statements in the foreign press 
that acceptance of partition by India -mplied 
acceptance of .Mr. Jinnah’s two-nation theory, 
Pandit Nehru said : ; 

This is a surprising argument. At no time in 
India have we accepted the two-nation theory, 
nor will we accept it. Why did we agree to 
partition ? To avoid conflict, disorder and post- 
ponement of achievement of freedom. We agreed 
to let the matter be settled by the elected 
representatives in the provincial Assemyblies con- 
cerned, although it would have been better .f the 
issue had been decided by popular vote. What 
we accepted was the popular verdict as expressed 
by the elected representatives and not the two- 
nation theory. If we had accepted this theory, 
40,000,000 Moslems would have become aliens im 
India. 


4, While praising the United Nations, Mr 
Nehru expressed his surprise that it has not given 
any answer to the single issue put before it. He 
said: “They have done their best and they are 
still trying their best. What is not clear to me 
is why they did not focus their attention on the 
single question we put before them and why they 
did not express their views on it.” Mr, Nehru 
was obviously referring to the question: ‘Was 
Pakistan an aggressor or not ?” 

Speaking not for India as a whole but specifically 
for Kashmir of which he is Prime Minister, Sheikh 
Abdullah, addressing the delegates of the conference, 
said : 

We do not want to shut our eyes to realities 
and forget history itself. We do not want to re- 
peat Munich in Kashmir. We frankly feel that 
arbitration means nothing else but appeasement of 
the aggressor. The fate of Czechoslovakia at the 
hands of Hitler stands as a warning against all 
solutions which seek to satisfy the wrongdoer by 
yielding more and more. | 

If the nations of the world, who command the 
power of decision in the Security Council today, 
do not feel confident themselves. to be able to 
enforce what is right and just, it would be a matter 
of great pity indeed. President Truman and Mr. 
Attlee can surely hold Pakistan to the commitments 
of the cease-fire agreement which fundamentally 
involves the reeognition and extension of sovre- 
reigonty of the Jammu and Kashmir Government 
over areas occupied by Pakistan through aggression. 
On the contrary, arbitration would mean escaping 
from reality and bargain. We cannot play with 
the destiny of four million people. We alone can 
decide our future. After all, what have we to be 
afraid of when our cause is Just and right and why 
should we be asked to accept “out of court” 
settlement ?* 


Pakistani propaganda in Britain and the United 
States has consistently followed the line that, as India 
was partitioned on the ground of the religious issue 
raised by the Pan-Islamists of India, Kashmir, in 

25 The Statesman (Overseas Air Mail Edition), Calcutta, October 
1, 1949, 

26 Tha Statesman (Overseas Ais Mail Edition), Calcutta, Octobor 
1, 1949, 
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which more than 90 per cent of the population is 
Moslem, should logically be part of the Moslem state 
_of Pakistan. Mr. Nehru, after his return to India 
from Britain and the United States, took pains to 
refute this so-called “two-nation theory.” At a press 
conference in New Delhi on November 16, 1949, he 
said in answer to questions regarding American mis- 
understanding of the Kashmir question : 


Among those who are supposed to know there 
was not very much misunderstanding. Maybe some 
fasts were not known to them, but ‘generally the 
fants were known. Among the general public, of 
crurse, there was any amount of misunderstanding 
about many matters. | 

One such misunderstanding, not only in the 
United States but also in other parts of the world, 
was that the partition of India was viewed as if the 
Moslems and non-Moslems of India had been com- 
pletely separated on a religious basis, that is to say, 
as an outcome of the old Moslem League’s or Mr. 
Jmnah’s theory of two nations. So far as We are 
concerned, we never accepted that theory; we repu- 
d-ated it throughout.” 


On December 17, 1949, the Security Council of 
the United Nations met and again took up the 
Kaskmir issue and considered the report of the 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan. 


The United Nations Commiss,on for India and 
‘Fakistan reported through its chairman, Bernado 
Samper of Colombia, that three outstanding. issues 
remained unsettled, namely: The withdrawal of 
troops from Kashmir as the condition for a free 
and impartial plebiscite; disposal of Azad [free] 
Eashmir forces in the Western part of the State; 
and the administration and defense of the northern 
areas, 


Mr. Ame Sunde of Norway expressed the view 
that open debate on the Kashmir issue might not 
solve the problem, and might well have just the 
opposite effect. He suggested that General A. G, L. 
McNaughton of Canada, the Chairman of the Security 
Council, be appointed to carry on private and infor- 


mal conversations with both the parties (India and ~ 


Paxistan) in order to find “sa mutually satisfactory 
basis for dealing with the Kashmir problem.” 

It is most significant that a minority report was 
sub-cnitted to the United Nations on December 17, 
1949 by the Czechoslovak Delegation to the United 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan. The 
Czechoslovak Delegation put itself on record as having 
co-operated with the work of the Commission and as 
presenting its views in a separate report because “it 
wishes to throw light on those phases of the Com- 
mission’s mediation efforts where the majority report 
dos not state clearly the reasons of the failure.’” 


rarer ttre a serene 


. 27 The Statesman (Overseas Air Mail Edition}, Caleutts, Novem. 
ber 19, 1949, p. 1. 

28 New York Times, December 18, 1949, 

29 U, N. Document $/2430| Add, a, December 16, 1949, 
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The minority report contends, first of all, that by 
proposing arbitration the Commission overstepped its 
competence, as stated in the Resolution of August 13, 
1948. The arbitration proposal, the report asserts, was 
British-inspired. Otherwise, a secret memorandum on 
the subject would not have been in possession of the 
British High Commissioners at Karachi and New 
Delhi before it was given to the governments of India 
and Pakistan. Further, long before the Commission 
recommended arbitration by Admiral Nimitz, the 
American members of the Commission and authorities 
at Lake Success advocated such arbitration—a fact 
which emphasizes the lack of independence of the 
Commission, 

Because of the Commission’s failure to implement 
the Resolution of August 13, 1948, the neinority report 
charges, Pakistan was given seven months to equip 
a “formidable force” of thirty-two battalions in the 
Azad Kashmir army. 

General McNaughton tried his best to solve the 
Kashmir dispute by suggesting synchronized with- 
drawal of Indian and Pakistan forces from Kashmir. 
In rejecting the McNaughton proposal, India reiterat- 
ed its original contentions that, since the accession of 
Kashmir to India, Kashmir had become a part of 
Indian territory, for the defense of which Indian 
forces are responsible, and that Pakistan’s invading 
forces, accordingly, must leave Kashmir unconditionally 
and the Azad forces be disarmed and disbanded before 
any steps for conducting a plebiscite be taken: Thus 
General McNaughton’s mediation failed, and the issue 
again came before the Security Council. 

In a lengthy argument before the Security 
Council, February 7 to 10, 1950, Sir Zaffarullah Khan 
presented Pakistan’s case regarding Kashmir and held 
that Kashmir’s accession to India was not valid be- 
cause the majority of the population was Moslem and 
the country adjoins Pakistan. Furthermore, he 
declared : 


The possession of Kashmir can do nothing to 
the economy of India nor to the strategie security 
of India. On the other hand, it is vital for 
Pakistan. . . . If Kashmir should accede to India, 
Pakistan might as well, from both the economie 
and strategic point of view, become a feudatory 
of India or cease to exist as an independent 
sovereign state.” . 


It becomes evident that the real motive behind 
Pakistan’s action in Kashmir is to use every possible 
means to prevent the state of Kashmir from be- 
coming a part of India. Accession or no accession, 
Pakistan wants to annex Kashmir for “strategic 
reasons.” 

The chief representative of India, by quoting 
certain statements of Sir Zaffarullah Khan, pointed 
out that only a few days before the invasion of 


: 
30 S|PV 464, February 8, 1950, p. 10, 
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Kashmir by a large Pakistani force, General Gracie, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army, who 
is a British general, on April 20, 1948 recommended 
this act of aggression. The reasons behind this re- 
commendation can be understood from the following 
passage of General Gracie’s memorandum: “An easy 
victory of the Indian Army in any of the above- 
mentioned sectors, particularly in the Muzaffarbad 
area, is almost certain to arouse the anger of the 
tribesmen against Pakistan for its failure to render 
them more direci assistance and might well cause them 
to turn against Pakistan?’ 

Commenting on the above, Sir B. N. Rau pointedly 
said : 


I invite special attention to the words “more 
direct assistance.” This is a most damaging ad- 
mission proving that in spite of the protestations of 
the representative of Pakistan, here Pakistan was 
in fact rendering the Tribesmen, even ‘before 20 
April 1948, some kind of assistance, direct or in- 
direct. The Commander-in-Chief was recommend- 
ing that the assistance should take a more direct 
form. This is conclusive proof that India’s com- 
plaint to the Security Counci]- in January 1948 was 
completely true.™ 


The logical conclusions to be drawn from 
Pakistan’s contentions are: (1) a Moslem state for 
Pan-Islamic reasons can demand incorporation of a 
portion or all of an adjoining state; (2) a strong 
Power, on the ground of supposed national security 
or rectification of the borders, can invade a neigh- 
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boring state and. annex it, ignoring any opposition 
from the United Nations which is, according to its 
Charter, bound to check an aggressor nation. 

The Security Council, after careful deliberation, 
has come to the conclusion that the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan has failed to solve 
the Kashmir issue. It has now recommended that an 
individual should be appointed to mediate between 
Pakistan and India so that both countries would agree 
to withdraw their forces within five months, and then 
the issue of whether Kashmir be part of India or 
Pakistan be settled by plebiscite. 

In its first major action after the Soviet walk-out, 
the Security Council, by eight votes to Yugoslav and 
Indian abstentions, adopted a resolutions calling for 
demilitarization of Kashmir by August 14, and 
appointment of a single United Nations mediator to 
help pzepare for a plebiscite on affiliation with India 
or Pakistan. On April 12,: 1950, a United Nations 
mediator for Kashmir was selected by the Security 
Council. Sir Owen Dixon, Justice of the High Court 
of Australia, was elected by a vote of 8 to 0, with 
Yugoslavia and India abstaining and Russia avecnt. 

The United Nations hag failed thus far to solve 
the Kashmir issue. It can only be hoped that a peace- 
ful solution based upon justice and Jaw will be the 
ultimate outcome.* 

Columbia University 
Apr1 16, 1950. a 


* Reprinted by permission from the June 1950 issue of Political 


31 Ibid., p. 6. Science Quarterly, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of 
32 Ibid., p. 6. Columbia University. 
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| . THE PRESIDENT OF THE INDIA REPUBLIC 


By PrincipAn SRI RAM SHARMA, m.a,, 


Tur Government of India today is a republic and has a 
President at its head. The first President was elected 
under ‘transitory provisions’ by the members of the 
Constituent Assembly. His successors however will be 
elected by members of the legislatures of the States and 
of the Union. He will then be a representative of the 
‘popular will’ acting through a double process of election; 
the voters electing the members of the legielatures who 
in their turn elect the President. 


FR. Hist, Soc. (Lond.), F.R.A.S. (Lond.) 


India, as in France, the government is carried on in the 
name of the President by the Ministers holding office 
during pleasure of the President. Democratic experience 
has it that in order to make democratic government possi- 
ble, a fifth wheel of the coach of government unconnected 
with the four wheels on which the coach rides is neces- 
sary. The king fills that place in England with great 
success) his governors-general in the various dominions 
try to” answer the need obviously not so successfully. 


(C Though the republic has a President, the system of (Countries repudiating monarchical form of government 


Government in the Union or in the States will not be 
presidential but parliamentry. The President is chief-of 
‘a_parliamentry state but_not_chief of the government.’ 
Here the Indian cou constitution follows the French pattern. 
The French too have a President who neither reigns nor 


governs but is a pale image of the Epglish king. In 


have had to create an office answering the same purpose 
which the king in England does. The French President was 
the first such answer. The Indian President follows suit?) 

Like the constitutional monarch, the President, “is 
no atrophied member of the body politic, but an impor- 


tant part with useful and vital functions to discharge.” 





Pa 


“Cabinet government presupposes some central 
impartial figure at its head which at certain times and 
for certain purposes supplements and aids the other 
more active but partizan agencies.” 

Like the constitutional monarch again, 

. “tt is a symbol of national unity, a formal instru- 
‘ment of ratification—an instrument for occasionally 
‘warning ministers against the abuse of party spirit. 
/ ((Uader the Indian constitution the 


immerse powers. He appoints the Prime Minister_and 
other members of the Council of Ministérs. He appoints 
the advocate-General of India and fixes his salary. All 
executive action is taken in the name of the President. 


‘The Union Parliament consists of the President, the 
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Council of States and the House of the People. He 
nominates 12 members to the Council of States to repre- 
sent literatures science, art and social services. He 
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laid before both the Houses of the legislature.(( The 


President i Chairman and members of the 
#Union Public Service Commission) Vhen they submit 


their annual report indicating, among other things, where 
in making appointments or otherwise their advice was not 
followed by the Government of the Union, the 


President 
President has prsks the Ministry for its reasons and has the report along 


with the explanatory memorandum laid belore Parliament. 
He can remove a member of a Public Service Commission 
for infirmity of body or mind. Jf a member of a Com- 
mission is accused of misbehaviour, the President refers 
the complaint for investigation to the Supreme Court, He 
may suspend the member during the course of the 
enquiry. If the Supreme Court reports adversely, the 
President may order the removal from office of the offend- 


a Md 
summons the Houses ogues and dissolves them, He / ad suai ee ee ; 
addresses the Union legislature when it meets for the case there is a dispute about the use ol waterways 
oe 


first time in a session and can seng_messages to the either 


between~ two or more states, the President appoints a 


oo ; vaterways commission to advise him and decides the dis- 
house of the legislature when it is im session.) Before $°UerWays colimission 


entering on their office the legislators make an’ oath or 
affirmation before the President or some nominee of his. 


pute in accordance with the report of the Commission. 
“(in the states, the President appoints the Governor 


* 


; ring the pleasure of the President 
If it is ever objected to that a member of the legislature pre holds office during the pleasure of the President for 


has 2ecome disqualified for continuing as a member of 
the Union legislature, the President decides the question. 
‘He summons the two Houses to meet in a joint sitting 
1o resolve their differences and disagreements. All bills 
passed by the legislature are presented_to the President 
for his assent. He can return a bill for reconsideration 
to tne legislature, but if it is passed again, he gives 
assent to it\ Af he does not return a bill for reconsidera- 
tion, he can either assent thereto or announce that_he 


F withbolds his assent. He passes ordinances when Parlia- 


ént is not in session. He causes to he laid before both 
the Houses of legislature the annual statement of income 
and expenditure. No demand for grant is made except 
on his recommendation. He similarly recommends 
demands for supplementary or excess grants to the legis- 
lature. He may refuse assent to an Appropriation Bill 
incorporating the grants voted or charged to the Con- 
solidated Fund. The rules of procedure with regard to 
the joint sittings and communication between the two 
Houres are made by the President.) 

(The President appoints the Chief Justi nd other 
judges of the Supreme Court. They hold office during 
good behaviour. But the President may remove a judge 


if an address for such removal is passed by both Houses 


of legislature)) He appoints an officiating Chief Justice 


a period not exceeding five years.) If a Governor cannot 
act, the President makeS~necessary provision for the 
discharge of the functions of the Governor in the State. 
Certain classes of provincial bills require the assent of 
the President before they can become law. : 
v/ ((The President appoints the judges of the High Court 
and fixes their number)) He transfers judges from one 
High Court to another) 

The President entrusts to the governments of the 
states or to its officers power to perform functions’ on 
behalf of the Union. He may provide for the main- 
tenance of armed forces in any part of ‘princely India.’ 


He nominates the members of the Inter-States Council. 
% He appeints the Chairman and members of the Finance 


Commission and has their recommendations placed before 
each House of Parliament. | If the legislature of a state 
feels that some restriction on the freedom of trade, com- 
merce or intercourse with or within q state are necessary, 
it can impose them, only with the previous sanction of 
the President.) He can request the Finance Commission 
in 1955 to.report on the working of export or import 
duties levied by a state forming a part of princely India 
till 1957 and on its report may terminate or modify such 
duties. 

(The President appoints the Chief Election Commis- 


. . . . . . be ae i RE Ri Tear ; 
if the Chief “Justice cannot perform the duties of his “sioner. If he thinks it necessary he may appoint am 
office. The President may consent to the summoning of Election Commission. under the chairmanship of the Chief 


a High Court Judge to complete the quorum of the 
Supreme Court or may even permit the re-call to duty 
of a retired judge of the Supreme Court. (He may_short~- 
circuit litigation by asking the Supreme Court to give its 
opinion o stion of fact or of law.)) He’ can require 
the Supreme Court to recruit all outsiderd to its establish- 
me through the Union Public Service Commission. 
(the President appoints the Comptroller and Auditor 
Gencral.) The Comptroller-General submits his report on 
the accounts of the Union to the President who has it 


Election Officer and consisting of as a commissioners 
as the President may think necessary. 


The Presideni{ may nominate two Anglo-Indians to be 
members of the House of People if he thinks they are not 
adequately represented there.;He appoints a Special 
Officer for scheduled castes and tribunals. The Special 
Officer reports to the President. on the working of the 
safeguards provided for scheduled castes and tribes. His 
report, the President causes to be laid before Parliament. 
The “President may appoint a commission to investigate 
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the condition of socially and educationally backward 
classes to make recommendations for the amelioration of 
their conditions. The President shall get a memorandum 
prepared on the action taken on the report and shall have 
both the report and the memorandum laid before Parlia- 
ment. The President may notify. the Scheduled castes or 


_ Tribes. 


The President may order the use of Hindi along with 
English for such official purposes as he thinks necessary. 
He appoints a commission in 1955 and another in 1960 to 
report on the progressive use of Hindi. The President 
may direct that a language spoken by a substantial section 
of the population be also recognized throughout the state 
concerned for specified purposes. 


the financial stability of the country is threatened or that 
the Government of a state cannot be carried on in 
accordance with the provisions of the constitution) 
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at the head of the government supplementing and aiding 
the other more active but partizan agencies” Such for 
example would be his right to dissolve the legislature or 
appoint a Prime Minister. Ordinarily a dissolution is a 
prerogative of the cabinet but occasions may occur when 
the President may have to warn the ministers against the 
abuse of party spirit. He may refuse a dissolution hold- 
ing the demand frivolous, made by a government that had 
already lost its majority in the House soon alter election 
and that had no préspect of winning the election. From 
warning he may therefore proceed to action stopping the 
running riot of a partizan spirit, Similarly the President 
will have usually a Prime Minister ready made for him 


jf the leader of the majority party. But sometimes there 


(The President a pee ee he_is “ 
satisfied that the7 security of India or any part thereof or 


may be rifts within the party, at other times, party may 
have become so demoralized by a large period of sterile 
opposition as to make the selection of a party leader 
dificult. Or a coalition may raise issues of lcaderships 
which it may be possible only for an ‘impartial central 


(The President gives credentials to every ambassador’ figure’ eto solve. 


or diplomatic agent.* Ambassadors of all 


the foreign 


- powers are accredited to him,)) f 


~*~ 


-and the administration 
from a non-partizan source. (He is thus a useful disguise) 


He exercises the prerogative of mercy and can grant 
pardon te any person guilty of an offence against the laws 
of the Union or sentenced to capital punishment on any 
count. 

(The President is Commuffler-in-Chief of the armed 
forces of the republic in times of peace as well of war. 

All public servants serving the Union hold office 
during his pleasure.)) 


(This is a formidable list. But most of these func-./ the guidance of 


tions are performed by “him either as a symbol of national 
unity or. as a formal _instrument.of ratification. -))Most of 
the non-political appointments that run in his name are 
made by him in these two capacities. They ratify for- 
mally a decision taken by the real executive, the Council 
of Ministers, and run in his name only because whereas 
the Ministers represent a part the President represents 
the entire nation and is.a convenient symbol of national 
unity. Even when appointments are made by party chiefs 
it is an advantage that the highest officers in the judiciary 
should derive their commission 


It is not contemplated in the constitution that he should 
be acting on His own. The constitution vests in him the 
right to make regulations for providing for the due 
authentication of his orders. Such rules provide really 
tke reverse of what they formally set out. The authentica- 


tion does not provide that a minister who anthenticates ar/to the Prime “Miister against the decision of -a colleague | | : 


presidential order, thereby -certifies that the said order 
Was In reality issued by the President. ( Like the English 


‘doctrine of seals it provides that the order made was really 


determined upon by the real executive, the Council of 
Ministers. The minister who authenticates it does so as 
a token of the fact that the order was really made by the 
Council of Ministers who now palms it off as the order 
of the President. } 


There are certain other functions which come to be 
performed by the President as ‘a central impartial figure 


_ /Pasliament. fnsmmisers are—crere—a 
“the law has it that they are carrying out his commands 


vit would happien only 


The relations between the President and the Council 
of Ministers have, however, been a little complicated 
by the borrowings in the Indian Constitution of certain 
features of presidential government from the United 
States. The English King does not send messaggs to 


$"his servants and 


therein. Nor does he re 
the House. Both would imply Pines lack of confidence 
An hig ministers; vier legislature acted as it did under 
the Ministers.(To compel the legislature 
to re-think a measure implies,‘to a much larger extent, 
the revision of their pplicy by the Ministers.) If the 
President becomes convinced of the futility of the 
measures of his ministers, he can dismiss them strajght 
eway rather than put them under the indignity of being 
told by implication that they are incapable of leading the: 
country and theref re the President has taken charge of .. 
the administration.{Nor has the French constitution any 
such provision. In the United States, the President is thet’ 
head of the executive branch alone, presidential messages ° 
and returning bills for reconsideggmhess are his only two, , 
wend contacts with the legislag she , real Indian 
executive is a part of the legigii— sending | 
messages nor the return of thegiage , work for 
harmony in the government, But any" sensible President. 
can_easily overcome this defect by refusing 


this power.}The power given. to the President to appeal 










may make for lack of harmony among the ministers. No of 
Cabinet would disavow an act of one of its members even 
when the act were without their authorization. If ever 
such a reference comes to be considered by the cabinet, 
when a colleague lost the conf- 
fidence of the Prime Minister. Once again it would be 
much hetter in such a case if the Prime Minister took 
action in his own rather than give the feeling that he 
was compelled to do so in deference to the views of the 
President? Honesty and frankness among cabinet col- 
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leagues alone can lead to the successful working of a 
resocnsible government. 

The appointment by the President of Governors in 
S'a.es may raise the question on whose advice is the 
Fresident expected to make such appointments. Some 
ezitics have it that the Governors should be appointed by 
the President on the advice of the Council of Ministers 
o: tne State concerned rather than on the advice of the 
federal council of ‘Ministers. Howsoever attractive this 
may jook on paper it:is not likely’ to work. A new 
Governor may have to be appointed in a state before a 
Council of Ministers is sworn in. No province can be 
without a Governor- when government-making is in 
progress. Further, the Indian constitution envisages that 
the Governor should act on behalf of the President. This 
would become impossible if the Governor were not a 
nominee of the President. 

tthe President is not a convenient rubber-stamp 
on: to be used as the Ministers would like him to be 
used. He possesses ‘vital powers’ which he alorf can 
dischargesyThese include the right to warn the Ministers 
against the dangers of the policy they may be following. 
To do so effectively he is kept informed about the pro- 

es3 of administrative policy. As he can warn the 


tiinisters, he can encourage them as well when such 
encouragement is necessary. As in England, these two 


functions may lead to the President’s attempting to 
Lring the Opposition and the Government together in an 
e:tempt to find a solution for an apparent constitutional 
deadlock. If as in France, ministries come to depend 
on the ever-changing combinations of parties or political 
arcups, the President’s power of making ministries may 
Secume vital and his role as a negotiator between 
opposing grourls may bring him more prestige. 

The President presides at important national: func- 


inns and answers several social calls where the presence AY 


aa the head of the State lends dignity to the occasion 

‘The President’s power of proclaiming an emergency 
ceeins to lay too great a burden on an individual. But 
even though the constitution does not say so expilicitly, 
it is likely that no President would take on his own 
shoulders the enormous burden of deciding g)when, the 
peace or tranquillity of the country is in danger 
nal disturbance or external threat, if the solvency or the 
financial credit of the country is at stake, or if a vital 
inreat to the means of communications of food supplies 
exists. These are al] matters which the head of the 
gcvernment rather than the head of the state can decide 
The decision however needs run in the name of the 
President for on such occasions it is necessary that 
national unity rather than the division of public opinion 
be emphasized. The question of taking over the govern- 
ment of a state in case of the breakdown of the 
machinery of constitutional government raises another 
issue. The Union Ministry forms the usual constitutional 
acvisers of the President. But the Government in a state 
.s carried on by the Governor and a Provincial Ministry. 
A breakdown will not imply that the Governor is not 
Flaying his allotted role in the administration or is 
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2) of the state; 
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abusing his powers. The remedy against this lies in 
re-calling the governor or ordering his impeachment. 
A breakdown of the constitutional machinery would 
imply that a ministry capable of inspiring confidence 
and having a more or less stable majority at its back in. 
the legislature cannot be formed. It may also imply that 
the dissolution of the existing legislature and the elec- 
tion of a new house or houses does not hold out a pro- 
mise of better things. Of course, the administration may 
break dowm on account of rampant corruption or 
nepotism. Such an emergency would in all cases be a 
judgement on the ministry of the state concerned. The 
President, cannot therefore be expected to call for its 
advic¢e on the question. He can act only on the advice of 
hig Union council of ministers. 

(The recent dismissal of a Judge of the High Court 
of Mysore for infirmity of mind or body presumably on 
the advice of the Chief Justice of Mysore backed by the 
Government of Mysore has roused fears that such a 
powér may be open to abuse. The promised enquiry 
into the question by the Chief Justice of India may 
however allay thesesfears and also provide for a more 
appropriate use of this power. If it does not, the 
position of all civil servants would become extremely 
nee) 

(Undia is - experimenting in troubled waters. The 
history of the formal l@ads of the government in 
parliamentary democracies has been far from happy. 
In France strong Presidents have tried to create crisis 
but have discovered in the end that they could not 
orfpose the will of the legislature without heading for 
a revolution in which they had little chances of win- 
ning. In- Germany Hindenburg became a dupe of the 
Nazi revolution which ultimately sealed his fate as well. 
In both cases there was a violent abuse of normal 
onstitutional procedure. Like the Frenchmen of the 
Third Republic and Germans of the Weimar Republic, 
we lack constitutional experience and the existence of a 
political conscience capable of enabling us to muddle 
through a crisis as the English have usually done so far. 
But there is no alternative to Presidency. If India 
had not been declared a republic, we would have still 
needed a head of the state))Calling him a Governor- 
General would not have mdde the matters any easier.- 
We would’ still have had to find a man and having 
found him to face all the questions which Presidency 
raises. President sounds better as the name of head 
it avoids. giving offence to a section which 
otherwise would have gathered opposition to the 
colstitution. 

The relations of the President of the republic to 
the President of the national organization of the 
political party in power may raise delicate issues. 
These are not primarily concerned with the office of 
the President but are general issues of the relations 
between a party and its ministry. It is likely however 
that, as in Great Britain, party leaders outside the 
ranks of the government may soon reconcile themselves 
to be a. shadow of. their former offices, If they do not, 
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bodslail, as.in the United States, may create its attendant 
evils threatening the working of the democratic institu- 
tions in the country. 

Presidency would be only what Presidents will 
make of it by their personality. But the best of 
Presidéhts cannot make himself more than the chief 
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of the state though as such he may render iivaluable 
services to the country. But if the French formula of 
‘yoting for the most stupid’, ever becomes popular 
in India, Presidency may be shorn of much of its glory 
and degenerate into an ‘inert corpse’ that some 
declare it to be in pfarliamentry France. 


A PEEP BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


By Princrpan S. N. AGARWAL 


Even before I left Delhi, I had tried very hard to 
obtain the necessary visa for the U.S.S.R. An 
approach to the Russian Embassy through the 
Government of India was not at all found to “be 
helpful. Under the circumstances, I decided to ap- 
proach the Russian officers directly through the 
Travel Agency. On filling up the required application 
form which was in the nature of a long questionnaire, 
the Russian Consul wanted me and my wife to sub- 
mit detailed biographies tcgether with the complete 
set of books which I had written. This order was also 
complied with, although quite reluctantly. But I 
would suggest that those friends who require an 
occasion to write their autobiographies could easily 
get one by sending an. application to the Soviet 
Embassy for a visa. 

The Russian authorities at Delhi assured me that 
our application would be considered sympathetically, 
although the ultimate decision lay in the hands of 
Moscow. They asked for a copy of our itinerary of 
the world tour and promised to send the reply as early 
as possible, if possible by cabler- And so we kept on 
enquiring throughout the tour at different centres of the 
Russian Embassy, first in Washington, then in London 
and subsequently at Paris, Berne, Berlin, Prague and 
Rome. But to no avail. The Russian Consuls would 
neither say “yes” nor “no”. So one has to wait 
' endlessly, for the reply never comes. Only hundred 
per cent ‘safe’ persons are allowed to cross the Iron 
Curtain. 

Although it was, after all, not possible to visit the 
U.S.S.R., we were fortunate in being able to obtain 
the visa for Czechoslovakia which is now completely 
behind the Iron Curtain. The existing Goyernment at 
Prague is still called a Coalition or National govern- 
ment, but the fact remains that it is fully in the hands 
of the Communist Party under the leadership of 
Comrade Klement Gottwald, the President of the 
Republic. In every office, public institution or even 
a shop, one would almost inevitably notice the twin 
photographs of Stalin and Gottwald on the walls side 
‘ by side, All the book-shops are full of “red”. litera- 


ture; the picture: houses and theatres can display 
hardly anything that is not red. The price of evincing 
any difference with the “red” regime is persecution, 
imprisonment and finally death. 

Ever since the enactment of the new Constitution 
of May 9, 1948, the Communist Government in 
Czechoslovakia has been systematically following its 
“red” policy with an iron hand. All the palaces and 
castles of dukes and millionaires have been confiscated, 
or in the Communist phraseology, ‘nationalised’: they 
have been handed over either to Trade Unions, or to 
the Writers’ Associations or are being used as 
Government offices; Art Galleries or Museums. All 
the important factories in the countries have been 
‘nationalised’ without any compensation whatever. 
The big shops are being taken over gradually accord- 
ing to a definite schedule. The capitalists and moneyed 
persons have no place in social life; many of them 
have escaped to the neighbouring countries, leaving 
all their immoveable property behind. To give 4 
pathetic example, the person who was working as a 
chauffeur of the Indian Ambassador in Prague, was 
in the previous regime a successful businessman pos- 
sessing seven or eight cars himself. As they say, even 
walls have ears, and if you talk il of Communists 
even in your private room the “Reds” would suddenly 
come down on you the next morning. But, I must 
admit, I was allowed to talk quite freely in Czecho- 
dlovakia and my public lectures in Prague, despite 
the summer vacations, were quite well attended. I 
discussed Capitalism, Communism and Gandhism 
without any fear or favour and even the offigers of the 
Government showed great interest in Indian culture, 
particularly the Gandhian ideals. 

Whatever we might say against the Communists, 
we have to admit the fact that they are very 
systematic and thorough in their work and adminis- 
tration. As soon as they capture power, their set pro- 
gramme is launched immediately on all fronts. They 
are specially careful in overhauling the entire educa- 
tional system from top to bottom. After the Gottwald 
regime the children of Czechoslovakia receive a 
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“unified education” in State schools and technical 
institutions. All the schools are run directly by the 
Saie ; there is no room for private institutions, The 
carrkulum is uniform, the text-books are prescribed 
by tne Department of Education; no variations of 
gay sort are permitted. I could see how text-books on 


even mathematics and science were being censored -by. 


the Mducation Ministry with dark and black ink, It 
yas evident that Communist regime did not like to 
take any risks. I was informed that about 8,000 young 
students had been thrown out of schools and colleges 
berause they were supposed to belong to the bour- 
genis class. About 100 professors had been ‘chucked 
of’ for the same reason. “Political education,” which 
is snother name for Communism, has been made 
compulsory for all students and even professors besides 
the writers, novelists, artists and editors. 

The policy of economic planning was being 
entousiastically implemented in the form of bh Five- 
Yeer Plan which was being displayed in the form of 
posters at almost every street-corner. The aim of the 
Plan was “to raise the standard of living of all sec- 
tiors of the working population.” The means to 
aclceve this objective lay in “raising the productivity 
of .abour.” The consequences of the Plan will be “the 
res-riction of remaining capitalist elements and their 
elimination from all sectors of national economy.” 
The Plan made it clear to all the people that “to 
accept American loans means, in effect, to become a 
vassal of American capital, and of American capital- 
ist.” Therefore, the only path open to them was “to 
finance the expansion of our economy with our own 
lakour, our own financial resources, that is, our own 
savings, and sacrifices.” 

As regards the organization of labour, on May 1 16, 
19.6, the United Trade Union Organization Act was 
jscred under which the Czechoslovakian working 
people were to have one, unified Trade Union without 
any rivals. The function of this Organization was “to 
guide its members in such a way as to enable them 
best to fulfil their tasks in the people’s democracy and 
to ensure to workers a share in the construction and 
management of cultural and social facilities.” It was 
elLimed that 75 per cent of all employed persons in 
the country were associated in the ‘Unified Trade 
Union movement. The Government claims to have 
w-ped out the curse of unemployment and abolished 
the sight of beggars or tramps. I was given to under- 
stand that, in the beginning, the workers in industry 
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were very enthusiastic about the new Communist 
regime because they received a number of facilities 
in the factories in addition to a certain amount of 
share in profits and the management, But, gradually, 
a brake had naturally to be applied to their unlimited 
demands because the new Government had to lower 
costs of production in order to be able to compete in 
the international markets. At present, the Secretary- 
General of the Trade Unions is also the Minister for 
Labour so that he, as the Trade Union leader, would 
forward no proposals to- the Government for accept. 
ance about the urgent’ need and propriety of which he 
himself was not fully convinced. According to the Act, 
it is illegal to go on a strike; any indiscipline is 
rigorously dealt with by the police and the military. 
Despite all these strict provisions in the industrial 
organization of the country, it is very significant to 
know that the volume of production in the nationalised 
industries had a tendency to go down; the cost of 
production was slowly going up. The plans of Inter- 
national trade, therefore, were being seriously dis- 
located and this was a source of constant headache to 
the Gottwald Government. Recently, a number of 
state managers of factories had to be turned out as 
corrupt and incompetent. 

Communism, in this manner, ultimately leads to 
totalitarianism and regimentation of the masses in 
order to survive. The profit motive in Industry is 
replaced by the fear-complex and individual freedom 
or initiative evaporates into thin air. It is difficult to 
answer the question whether the ordinary people in 
Czechoslovakia were satisfied with the existing Govern- 
ment. In fact, nobody is prepared to speak out his 
mind to anybody else for fear of being persecuted 
and harassed. So the Communist regime has turned 
into a huge steam-roller relentlessly crushing down all 
elements of opposition. 

The above is a peep behind the iron curtain. 
Although we could not pierce the curtain, we had the 
real satisfaction of witnessing Communism in action 
in this land of the Czechs. J have no love for the 
capitalistic system ; it‘is a monstrous economic orga- 
nization in which there is respect for money and not 
for man. But, I frankly admit that the Communist 
system based on violence and extreme regimentation 
is also not worthy of respect and admiration. Between 
the two ‘isms’ Mahatma Gandhi’s ideology of de- 
centralization and bread-labour offers the most satis- 
factory solution of our present-day economic ills. 
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PARIS TO AVIGNON | i 


By ADINATH SEN, MA,, BSc. (Glas.), MB, (India) 


THE main aventie with historical associations, in Paris, and Champs Biyéoes, The Tuileries Garden, the big- 
stretches from the North-East corner of the City and gest in Paris with the triumphal Arch of Carrousel in 
the middle and the Louvre (the 
original home of the French 
Monarchs, now a museum) Palace 
*lie further into the same line, but 
crossing the Concord Bridge on tie 
Seine to the right, Hotel Invalides 
(Napoleon’s tomb), close under the 
shadow of the HEiffel Tower (a 
wonder of the world) is ‘passed in 
going southwards of the town. Liv- 
ing in a hotel in Port Malliot, near 
Verdun Place, this fairly direct 
route to get out of the City was 
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5. Hotel Invalides (Napoleon’s tomb) | 
includes four round-abouts—Verdun Place, Etoile —— —r 
Place (where 12 avenues converge to the central Arch 6. Eiffel Tower | 
De Triomphe of Napoleon, Rond Point, and Place De chosen so as to have a last look at these important 
La Concorde, joined by Avenue De La Grand Armee land-marks, 
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Running through the agricultural country of th? 
valley of the Seine, the magnificent forests of 
Fontainebleau are entered and Barbizon, a summer 
resort in the forest, the home of artists and painters 


the furniture, hangings, paintings of many successive 
centuries. Surrounded by spacious courts (including 
the Farewell Court, originally the White Horse Court, 
where Napoleon bade adieu to his famous Guards) and 
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13. Topographical study—private apartments of a : 
Napoleon IIL 2 


17(a), The west facade of 


> 


the Hotel de Ville 


magnificent gardens, the majestic Palace contains a 
Chapel, many Galleries, State Rooms, Drawing Rooms, 
Boudoirs, Bed Chambers associated with famous 
French Monarchs like Francis I, Louises XIII to XVI. 
Henries II to IV, Charles IX} Napoleon, etc., and noted 
queens, Maries Theresa, Antoinette, Louisa, Josephine 
and a host of others. Napoleon’s relics are the most 
prominent of all. His throne, his bed, the small 
mahogany table on which he wrote his abdication 
letter, the pen with which he wrote it, the big tables 
on which he used to draw ‘plans of his campaigns, the 
room of pathetic memory, where he contemplated 
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17(b). The east facade of the Hotel de Ville 


15. River Soane, Palais du Justice and the 
Basilique, Lyons 


suicide, forsaken by everybody. There is also the 
of the school of the same hame is passed, before the room, in which Pope Pius VII stayed twice, once 
Palace of Fontainebleau is reached. Originally a Castle invited to crown Napoleon and later as a prisoner. 
during the Middle Ages, it was remodelled by several These are of immense interest to the students of 
monarchs and is intimately connected with the history. 
national history, not only written on the stones of the Through the agricultural countries and _ river 
Castle, but also told by the inner decorations, such as valleys and occasional plateaus, Lyons is reached after 
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16. The famous Place Bellecour 


18: A Roman Aqueduct and an Ancient Theatre, Lyons 
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20. The museum of Natural Il 
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19. The automobile factory and 
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a leng journey. This is a very ancient city, noted 
fer its picturesque situation as well as for industria! 
and commercial importance. From the  Basilique 
(Church) on the Fourviere Hill on the West, an 
excellent panorama of the town is obtained with 





21. Avignon 


numberless domés, spires, steeples and churches. Two 
rivers, the placid Soane and the gushing Rhone, pass 
through the town and meet a little below the city. 
The Croix Rousse Hill, the home of the famous silk 
weavers of Lyons, lies to the north and affords an- 
other excellent view of the town. To the eas: is also 


seen Mt. Blanc, the highest peak of the Alps, only 
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about 100 miles away. The Palais Du Justice with 
the Basilique at the distance and a bridge on the 
foreground can be seen in Fig. 15. The famous Place 
Ballecour, Hotel De Ville (town hall, as seen from the 
West and East) besides other notable buildings are 
worth a visit. Remains of an old 
Roman Theatre and an aqueduct 
are shown in Fig. 18. 


Lyons is famous for its silk 
industry, not only in France but 
all over the world. Through the 
courtesy of H. M. Consul, Mr. F. 
O. Meara, for whom I had a letter, 
I visited the Silk Weaving School, 
Silk Union, and the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Charreton, the 
Secretary of the Chamber, took me 
to the Musee Du Tissue and the 
conditioning house and I was 
favoured with letters to Ucel and A. 
Trans Silk Throwing Factories. I 
noticed with great interest that the 
town has honoured, with a status, 
M. Jacquard whose contribution 
to the weaving world is of very great 
importance. Even village weavers of Bengal will b2 
found to use the Jacquard looms in great numbers. 

On the way south, a visit was paid to the Silk 
Throwing Factory at Ucel (near Aubennes) and later, 
Avignon was reached. The place and the surrounding 
country bear indelible marks of interesting early 
Roman and medieval times. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ART MUSEUMS IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Pierpont Morgan Library’s Anniversary Exhibit 


By ROLAND L. REDMOND, 
President, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


WHEN John Pierpont Morgan, Sr., died in Rome, 
Italy, in. 1913, the news of his death was carried 
throughout the world because of his outstanding 
influence in international banking, American industry, 
and the collecting of works of art. So forcefully had 
he impressed his personality on his contemporaries 
that many people felt that his death marked the end 
of an era. Little did anyone realize that these feelings 
were prophetic. 

Morgan’s life was co-extensive with that extra- 
ordinary ‘period of -ndustrial expansion and _ inter- 
national stability, the Victorian Age. He was born in 
Hartford, in the east coast State of Connecticut, the 
year Queen Victoria came to the British throne, and 


he survived her by 12 years. Throughout his life, world 
currencies were governed by the gold standard, While 
there were wars during this period, they were internal; 
the coneept of a world war, lasting for years and 
involving many nations, seemed remote indeed when 
Morgan died, and yet, within a year and a half, the 
first one had commenced. March 1913 was the end 
of an era, although few were able to appreciate it. 
It is always difficult to discuss a single phase of a 
man’s life. It is particularly difficult in the case of 
Morgan who played an important part in so many 
different fields of activity and who had so many 
diversified interests. On the other hand, we cannot 
study Morgan’s great contribution to the development 
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sf art mttseums in the United States, or understand 


ihe purpose of his extraordinary 
vithout considering the 


collections of art, 


background against which 


these activities developed. Let us, therefore, look at 


bt 


institutions devoted solely to the exhibition of art 
were almost unknown. There were private collectors, 
but most of them were individuals who bought books 


for ther libraries, paintings and sculpture for 





Exterior view of the Morgan Library in New York, which 
houses one of the finest art collections in U.S.A. 


the picture of the United States as 
it must have appeared to Morgan 
when he returned from Europe in 
1857, as a young man of 20, to 
begin his business career. 

At that time America was in the 
process of growing from a number 
of States on the Atlantic seaboard, 
largely dependent upon shipping, 
to a continental nation. It was a 
period in which the expansion of 
agricultural products in the hitherto 
untapped western plains was being 
matched by the extensive utilization 
of forests and mineral resources, 
and the development of all sorts of 
industry. This great upsurge of 
activity brought wealth to many 
but leisure to few. The Americaa 
of 1857 was essentially a hard- 
working man, intensely proud of 
the rapid strides which his country 
was making, a little brash and 
self-satisfied, and to a large 


extent 


the 
decoration of their houses, without 
any systematic purpose. There were 
of course, some notable exceptions, 
but in general, it was not until 1870 


that the United States became 
art conscious. 
The Museum of Fine Aris im 


Boston was organized in 1869, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City in 1870, and the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art in 
1875. These dates of foundtaion are 
significant, but we should nob 
exaggerate their importance because 
the early growth of art museum 19 
the United States was a slow and 
uneven process. It is impossible to 
determine how long this period 
would have continued if Morgan 
had not dramatized the importance 
of art by his great activities as a 
collector. It was only when a man 
who had been so _ outstandingly 
successful in business. throw his 





A view of the 


dependent on 


Europe for his cultural and scientific ideas. 


In a society of this nature, the appreciation 


of 


works of art was essentially a private and not a 


public function. There were a 


few societies 


which 


occasionally owned or exhibited works of art, but 


West room of the 


famed Morgan Library in New York 


showing paintings and objects of art 


tremendous energy into the collection of art that the 


American public began to appreciate that works 


of 


art were important. No single date can be selected, 
but it is fair to say that from approximately 1890 


until his death Morgan was 


the outstanding  art- 


collector in the world. 
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To list the famous céllections or works of art that 
he acquired in this period would be exhausting, but 
to get a general idea of the extraordinary size and 
diversity of his collections, one may read the summary 
which appears in the inheritance tax proceedings xf 





The Morgan Library’s Bast room contains one of the finest 
collections of rare books and manuscripts in U.S.A. 


his estate as filed in the courts of 
New York. The principal items are 
as follows: ivories, carved wood, 
marble, terra cotta, stone, Renais- 
sance bronze, ancient bronzes, early 
enamels, objects in glass, metal. 


stone, Limoges enamels, faience 
(majolica), silver objects, and 
aneient jewelry; books, manus- 


eripts, and prints; paintings, tapes- 
tries, rugs, furniture, snuff boxes, 
art objects, and so forth ; Chinese 
porcelains ; glass, bronzes, statuary, 
Roman and Byzantine jewelry, 
carvings in wood and ivory, and 
so forth; Dresden _ porcelains; 
miniatures, drawings and sketches ; 
jewels and jewelry ; French proce- 
laims; watches. In the aggregate 
these collections were appraised in 
1913 at $20,421,000. 


But this is not the whole 

story because there were many 
other works of art which were not_ technically 
mart of Morgan’s collections. These included _ the 


Malntings and objects of art in his house and library 
n New York City, in his house in London, and at his 
English country estate, The English assets were not 


even appraised. However, we know his London house 
contained the famous panels by the eighteenth century 
French painter Fragonard, now in the Frick Collection 
in New York City. His library contained Ghirlandaio’s 
portrait of Giovanna Tornabuoni and several] other 
important Italian Renaissance 
paintings. 

There is little in Morgan’s family 
or educational background _ that 
suggests an unusual interest in art. 
His father, Junius S. Morgan, came 


of early American stock and = was 
brought up in Springheld, in the 


State of Massachusetts. He lived 
for a number of years in Hartford 
and Boston, and moved to London 
in the 1850’s. Young J. P. Morgan 
attended elementary school in the 
city of Hartford, in the State of 
Connecticut, went to secondary 
school in Boston, and completed 
his education, after his family 
moved to Europe, by attending 4 
private school at Vevey, Switzer- 
land, and spending 2 years at the 


University of Gottingen in Ger- 
many. His scholastic record was 
not unusually distinguished but 


his extraordinary interest m 





The Exhibition room of the Morgan Library 


mathematics, and the ease and_ rapidity with 
which he seemed to grasp and solve mathematical 
problems, led to’ the offer of an  instructorship at 
Gottingen, which he declined. The only early evidence 


of an interest in collecting were some autographs, 
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principally of church dignitaries. It is also probable 
that while he was at Gottingen he collected frag- 
ments of stained glass. This latter collection remained 
in old-fashioned horsehair trunks until about 1905. 

At that time the new library which Mr. Morgan 
was building in New York City was being completed 
and the large windows in the east and west rooms 
seemed too severe with plain glass. Various ex- 
pedients were suggested to soften the intense light 
and finally Morgan remembered the collection of 
stained glass he had made in his youth and directed 
that the old trunks be opened. In them were found 
most of the stained glass that is still in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. Aside from these tenuous indications 
of an early interest in art, there was the influence of 
his father who, having resided in England for nearly 
40 years, was undoubtedly familiar with the great 
private collections of Jingland. 

Morgan was devoted to his father and _ their 
relationship was unusually close. It seems probable, 
therefore, that his father’s appreciat on of the fine 
furniture and family portraits belonging to his English 
friends and the fact that his father later acquired a 
number of pictures principally of the English school, 
may have awakened Morgan’s interest in art, His 
father’s example does not explain, however, the all- 
inclusive and massive collections made by his son and 
it is significant that Junius S. Morgan died in 1890 
‘at the very opening of the great period of his son's 
collecting. 

To hig contemporaries, Morgan’s purpose in col- 
lecting was an insoluble mystery. The purchase of 
whole collections of Italian or mediaeval art, of 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman objects, of Chinese por- 
celains, and of French decorative arts seemed insane 
because clearly they could never be used to adorn a 
family home. Not only were the most diverse objects 
purchased but the very method of buying seemed 
wrong. There was no attempt at concealment; quite 
the contrary, many of the principal purchases were 
announced publicly and every dealer throughout the 


world knew that Morgan always had time to look at 


important works. His zest for collecting and willing- 
ness to pay prices which at the time many people 
thought fantastic led some to believe that his collect- 
ing was a form of conspicuous spending. 

But Morgan had a definite public purpose in mind 
and he deliberately adopted a method which would 
allow him to-amass, in a-remarkably few Years, col- 
lections which otherwise could not have been brought 
together in decades. He was literally besieged by 
dealers offering their wares. His trips to Europe were 
fantastic progresses in which he would spend days in 
the principal cities viewing art treasures and deciding 
whether he would buy or not. His judgments were 
made with great rapidity and while he never ‘re- 
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tended to- any special skill or knowledge, he had an 
instinctive sense of what was superlatively good and 
he was not interested in anything else. Naturally, he 
made mistakes, but he had devoted and able assistants. 
In any event, the quality of Morgan’s collections 
attest his judgment and the soundness of his method. 

Morgan’s purpose’ was not understood by his 
contemporaries because it was never. disclosed during 
his life. In his wifl, which was executed less than 3 
months before his death, he stated it in simple and 
direct language: “I have been greatly interested for 
many years in gathering my collections of . paintings, 
miniatures, porcelains, and other works of art, and it 
has been my desire and intention to make some 
suitable disposition of them or of such, portions of 
them as I might determine, which would render them 
permanently available for the instruction and pleasure 
of the American people... .” 

The obligation imposed by this will was carried 
out ‘magnificently . Pending the settlement of 
Morgan’s estate, major parts of these great. collections 
were loaned to the Metropolitan Museum and placed 
on public exhibition. As soon as the legal formali- 
ties were completed, J. P. Morgan, Jr. gave to the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, in the city of Hartford, a 
magnificent selection of works of art and to the 
Metropolitan Museum the great collections which 
for many years were exhibited in the Morgan Wing. 

Originally, the gift to the Metropolitan Museum 
was subject to the condition that all the Morgan 
collections be kept intact and exhibited as a unit for 
50 years.. This condition gradually became restrictive. 
Recognizing this fact, J. P. Morgan, Jr., voluntarily 
waived all conditions not long before hig death, 
and he took this step to earry out his father’s inten- 
tion that these works of art should be fully available 
for the instruction and pleasure of the American 
people. In the same spirit of carrying out his father’s 
purpose, J. P. Morgan, Jr., in 1924, gave to trustees, 
for the benefit of the public, his father’s library and 
its contents, including many important additions 
which Morgan, Jr. had made to these collectiong in 
the decade following his father’s death. 

This public gift, widely known as the VPierpont 
Morgan Library, simultaneously celebrated the con- 
clusion of the library’s first independent quarter- 
century and paid honor to its first director, Belle de 
Costa Greene, who retired in 1948 after having begun 
as the elder Morgan’s personal librarian in 1905. This 
anniversary exhibtion was designed to illustrate the 
greatest of the acquisitions of the library in these past 
25 years. One can advisedly say “greatest,” for this 
was in effect a selection of selectiona—those which 
Miss Greene made in the first place to assure the 
library each time of an acquisition of outstanding 
merit. Divided into several categories that represented 
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as many divisions of the library’s collecting - activity, 
the primary artistic interest of the exhibition was of 
course, in its magnificent array of illuminated 
manuscripts, drawings, and prints. Yet somehow each 
of these was actually enriched and the visitor’s pleasure 
in them strengthened by the more bibliophilic sections 
of early and later printed books, bookbindings, and 
uuthors’ manuscripts displayed in showcases and on 
glass-covered tables. . 

To do more than thus merely suggest the sense 
of learning and delight which awaits the visitor to the 
.ibrary is obwously impossible. It does suggest, how- 
aver, that the Morgan library is “a collection of 
macerials essential to any study of modern man.” 
This is the splendid instrument that’ has been built 
into towering scale from the days when his library 
was simply one more department of the vastly varied 
acquisitive force of the most richly buying collector. 
Its existence today is perhaps first a tribute to’ the 
genuine culture which was at the basis of the first 
Morgan’s collecting. More than that, however, it 1s 
owed to the quiet, sensitive taste and intelléct of his 
sor, who wisely concentrated on the pleasure that 
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could come from books and their associations and to 
the brilliant woman who was the active director in 
every sense of the word. 

The story of Morgan’s collections is only part of 
the service he rendered to American muscums and the 
appreciation of art in the United States. The example 
he set was contagious. Many men and women began 
collecting works of art and donating them to publie 
institutions. The attendance at museums grew rapidly 
and an interest in art was no longer considered the 
earmark of the dilettante. Men of the greatest promi- 
nence were honored to be elected as trustees of 
museums, Many others supported the growing 
museums with generous gifts and sometimes great 
legacies were received from persons who had 
never indicated any great interest in art during their 
lives. 

The rapid growth of art museums was not con- 
fined co any single section of the country, but spread 
rapidly throughout the nation, so that today there is 
hardly a major city in the United States which does 
not boast of an institution devoted primarily to tho 
encouragement of art—IlI'rom Art News. 





SARDA HYDRO-ELECTRIC PROJECT 


A Unique Engineering Achievement 


By NARENDRA M. 


Tue Sarda Hydro-electric Projcet entered its vital 
phase with the foundation laying of its power house 
by the Chief Minister, U.P. Hon’ble Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant. It was a solemn and simple ceremony 
amidst a famed scenic background and attcndel by 
ry ‘large and distinguished gathering. 

The Sarda Hydro-electric Project is one of the 
top priority schemes which the Uttar Pradesh Govern- 
ment are trying to have completed as per its 
revised schedule. The main Power Hous2 is being 
built at Lohia Head, eight miles from the Caral 
Headworks at Banbassa almost on the borders of the 
Nepal and is situated amidst picturesque surround'ngs. 
It’ will be the biggest Hydro-electric Power Station, 
so far built in these Provinces and will be of massive 
concrete structure. The foundations of the Power 
House are being laid at a depth of almost 65 feet 
below the normal spring level of the area. The founda- 
tion raft alone will consist of about 2.5 lakhs eubic 
feet, of heavily reinforced concrete, while the whole 
power house may consume as much as 15 lakhs cubic 
feet’ of reinforced cement concrete. Such heavy 
foundations cannot be laid except in absolute dry 
conditions. The probiem therefore baled our engi- 
neers for some time but they have manfully struggled 
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with nature and have now depressed the water table 
to tke desired extent. The consiruction programme 
on Sarda Power House is, therefore, passing through 
an important engineering phase. 

A problem of this nature had not been tackled 
before in this country. Scores of tube wells were 
built round the foundation pit of the area and conti- 
nuous draw-off of water from the sub-soil has enabled 
the builders to cause the required depression in the 
water table at the power house site. The base con- 
crete to the foundation raft has been laid. From an 
Kingineering point of view, this is an achievement of 
unequalled significance, as in the tarat tract where the 
sub-soil supplies are in abundance, and where the 
spring level is high, so much depression in the water 
table was indeed difficult to attain. The physical and 
natural features of the area had rendered the task 
more difficult. The tract is highly malarious and the 
means of communication is poor. No work was 
therefore possible for about five months in a year. 
In fact during these previous years, as also, on the 
construction of Sarda Canal Head Works at Banbassa, 
there had been a regular break-off of activities during 
the monsoon months. It was, however, felt that this 
work could not suffer such break-offs, as ground gained 
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during. fair weather, was totally lost during rains. An 
all-out effort was therefore organised during the past 
year and was kept up despite treacherous weather 
conditions at the site of work. In fact, the work was 
done throughout the rainy season and not only the 
progress was maintained, but a real headway was 


A view of the Foundation Pit. 
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struggle with nature. And what they 


made during the so-called slack pias 
season. It is a commendable per- {|}; ° 
formance on the part of the jj i. 
organisers ‘of this unprecedented uf ee 
have accomplished with their & 
limited means and materials is 
easily comparable with the best 
achievements of the engineers of 
the Western world. 

In the layman’s language the 
technique of the job consists of 


providing such operational rings of 
pumping units at different stages 
and different depths all round the 
foundation pit as will suck out wl 
sub-surface water coming ,into th» 
pit area—thus rendering the pit to 
the required depth perfectly dry. 


It is understood that the strata 
conditions at the site had accidehtally turned 
out to be very. complicated and ‘progress was 


hampered at various stages of the work on 
that account. A thoughtful planning on the part of 
our engineers, a systematic operation of the limited 
means and: materials at hand, and above all, a deter- 
mined will to-crack even the hardest nuts have enabled 
them to break the ‘back of the sub-soil water. In 





Je _ th it. Reinforcement being placed in 
position within 40 feet deep iron curtain type coffer dam made 


few miles away through a 
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fact, the underground water current has sagged at the 
site of work as a horse bends low to take the rider 
on. : 
The construction site of Sarda Power House makes 
up a magnificent arena of activity which looks parti- 
cularly picturesque at night when the whole arca is 


flood-lit. In the foundation pif at 
a depth of almost 65 feet below the 
* spring level, there are construction 
equipments of varying types em- 
ployed to accomplish various jobs. 
Forty feet deep universal sheef 
piles consisting of rolled sheet joints 
have been driven all round the 
proposed foundation raft to provide 
an iron curtain type coffer dam. 
Tractor and scrapper units are 
engaged on the excavation of earth 
and to dispose it of, at far-off ends, 
entailing a lift of about 100 feet 
or so. Borings of the wells are being 
done with mechanical operated 
boring rigs and with hand-operated 
boring equipments. Scores of tube 
wells are sucking out water from 
the sub-soil and. are discharging 
it in 2a contour drain leading 
‘ it off into a natural drainage 
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A view of Tail Race Escape under construction 


seepage trench built 
along the tail race alignment. A two feet gauge 


light railway line along with its own locomotives and 


wagons feeds the work site with materials and meets 


all sundry local transport needs. Brisk preparations 
are at present in hand for laying the foundation raft. 


Steel in thousands of tons has been placed in position - 
for providing reinforcement to the raft which will 
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be one solid block of reinforced cement concrete, 
measuring ‘approximately 200 feet by 100 feet and 
varying in thickness from 16 feet to 6 feet. 





Many tube wells pour in an intermediary - 
sumps for second stage lift 


Sarda Hydel Scheme had suffered a sad set-back, 
owing to dislocation caused in the work during the 
post-Independence disturbances. It has since regained 
the lost ground considerably. At present, a view of 
the work site reflects an energetic note of activity 
and shows up a co-ordinated and efficient executive 
control all through. In fact, the atmosphere at 
Lohia Head looks as though permeated with a mis- 
sionary seal. The job is both big and intricate but 
“ts organizational set-up seems equally promising. 
Arart from the engineering equipments of various 
types there are about 5000 hands busy on the different 
aspects of the project. About 3 to 4 Companies from 
Gorekhpur Labour Corps are engaged in this work 
and the contractors seem to have brought labour from 
as far as Maharashtra. 

it is understood that an order for Tubro-alter- 
nators and other equipments required for the scheme 
costing over a crore of rupees Is under execution with 
Messrs. English Electric Company Limited, England. 
A part of the equipment has already arrived at the site 
of the work and it is expected that the manufacturers 
will be able to co-ordinate the supply of equipment 
as the work on the main power station progresses and 
that the erection of the machines will be carried along 
side the civil construction thus Jeading to an overall 
completion of the scheme by 1953 or so. 

The construction of the tail race of this Hydro- 
electric station is also a work of great magnitude. It 
entails construction of almost 12 miles of new canal 
capable of carrying a discharge of about 9500 cubic 
feet of water per second, in heavy digging along with 
its many bridges, regulators, and escapes. A few miles 
of this canal are proposed to be lined with lightly 
reinforced cement concrete, as the soil in this area 
Is considered to be treacherous in respect of conserva- 


tion of water during its passage across it apart from 
the consideration of the structual safety of the banks 
made therefrom in some reaches. The extent of 
earthwork to be done in the power channel is about 
35 crores cubie feet, which counts in terms of an 
ordinary roadway section to the construction of about 
2000 miles of katcha road. 7 

The scheme when completed, will place in our 
hands firm power to an extent of 23,000 kilowatts, 
while the installed generation capacity of the power 
station will be 41,400 kilowatts. It will serve the 
regions comprising of Kumaun, Rohilkhand and Oudh 
and will bring about phenomenal change in the indus- 
trial and agricultural development of Uttar Pradesh. 
The surplus energy, if any, will be fed into the exist- 
ing Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid which serves 
the western districts, and where presently a keen 
demand exists for electric power which makes life 
difficult for the administration in charge of Ganges 
Hydro-electric Grid. The scheme is bound to contri- 
bute greatly in our “Grow More Food” drive as a 
considerable part of this energy is likely to be used 
for irrigation and agricultural purposes. 





The Chief Engineer Shri P. C. Agarwal, (Centre) 
discussing construction details at site with Shri L. P. 
Bhargava, Superintending Engineer (left) and Shri 
Baleshwar Nath, Executive Engineer (right) 
The work on the scheme is being carried out under 
the direction of Shri P. C. Agarwal, Chief Engineer 
and ‘under the superintendence of Shri L. P. Bhargava, 
Superintending Engineer. The executive control and 
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organization of the work is in charge of Shri Baleshwar 
Nath, Executive Engineer. They are all distinguished 
Roorkee engineers. The work is distributed among 
a team of young and energetic engineers, who too all 
hail from Roorkee and who all seem keen to do the 
job, despite all climatic and locational handicaps of 
the situation. A laboratory has been established at 
site of work and field tests pertaining to various con- 
structional details are carried out there. Of late, the 
Government have increased the engineer strength of 
the organization by another division and a separate 
designs organization to cope with the increased work 
load and to add expediency to the execution of the 
scheme. 

As the Chief Minister poured the first bucket of 
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concrete, over a maze of steel net-work truly within 
a steel fortification at such a depth, as had been 
conquered inch after inch by the engineers in their 
two years’ hard struggle with nature, there was cheer- 
ing all round, The picturesque setting of the occasion 
will indeed stay long in the memory of the persons, 
who assembled in that wilderness to witness the. cere- 
mony. And it was, interesting to hear an Engineer 
remark, “All that you see here today will have been 
encased in the concrete, and will have been submerged 
deep under water. When the power house will have 
been completed, it will be difficult to assess and 
appreciate the effort that had to be mobilised to secure 
for its such deep foundation.” 


:Q:—— 


EXPANSION OF THE CALCUTTA TEA MARKET 


By INDU BHUSAN 


INTRODUCTION 

TEA now constitutes the most important item in India’s 
foreign trade, nearly 75 per cent of the country’s total 
production being available for export purposes. India’s 
total production of tea is now placed at about 575 
million pounds, of which about 400 million pounds are 
exported from the country per annum on an average. The 
total value of exports of tea (including green tea) from 
India amounted to Rs. 35.1 crores in 1946-47, Rs. 55.3 
crores in 1947-48 and Rs. 64.2 crores in 1948-49. The 
Industry earned Rs. 78.63 crores worth of foreign ex- 
change for the country during the calendar year 1949, 
including Re. 10.5 crores of hard currency. Of India’s 
average exports during the years 1942 to 1948, the United 
Kingdom has absorbed nearly 70 per cent per annum, 
the U.S.A. about 10 per cent, Canada nearly 5 per cent, 
' Australia and New Zealand 4 per cent and the Middle 
East (including Egypt and Red Sea Ports) about 3 
per cent, the balance being shipped to other areas. 
Exports by land frontier routes, amounting to about 4 to 
5 million pounds per annum, are mostly directed to Iran, 
-Afghanistan, Western Pakistan, Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim and 
. Bhutan. 


As an indispensable source of revenue to the 
Government, an earner of over Rs, 60 crores worth of 
foreign exchange and an employer’ of over a million 


' workers, the Indian Tea Industry has assumed a position © 


of vital importance to the country’s economy. According 
to the Government statistics for 1945-46, about 645 Joint 
Stock Companies were engaged in the Tea Industry in 
India during that year with a paid-up capital of Rs. 50.6 
crores, Besides investment by Joint Stock Companies, 
‘a large number of private owners are also engaged in 
the Industry, but accurate estimate of the capital invested 
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in private enterprise is not available. Apart from the 
considerable amount of foreign exchange earned, for the 
country every year, the Tea Industry also contributes 


largely to the Central and Provincial Revenues. The 
following table will indicate the sources and the 
approximate amount of revenues earned : 
Central Provincial 
Export Duty Rs. 10 crores _— 
Excise Duty Rs. 3 crores — 
Import Duty on 
Tea Chests Rs. 42.5 lakhs* = 
Income-tax and 
Super-tax Rs, 3 crores — 
Tea Cess Rs. 57 lakhs** —_ 
Agricultural 
Income-tax Rs. 2 crores 
Land Revenue Rs. 26.5 lakhs 


Rs. 25 lakhs 
Rs. 3 to 4 lakhs 


Forest Revenue 
Local Cess 


htt 


*The amount relates to’ 1948-49 collections. 

**The figure represents collection during 1948-49. 
The amount is spent exclusively for meeting the expenses 
of the Central Tea Board and for tea propaganda in India 


and abroad. 
Source: The Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras, The Indian Tea 
Association and Indian Tea Planters’ 
Association. 


The present area under tea in India is estimated at 
763,000 acres, of which nearly 76 per cent lies in 
North East India (Assam and West Bengal). South India 
(chiefly Madras, Travancore, Mysore, Cochin” and 
Coorg) accounts for 19 per cent of the total acreage, 
while 8 to 4 per cent lies in the minor producing areas 
in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and East Punjab. Taking India 
as a whole, approximately 60 per cent of the acreage now 
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under tea is owned by interests in the United Kingdom. 
The area under tea in Pakistan is estimated at 74,112 
acres. The total permissible acreages under the Inter- 
netional Tea Agreement are 775,700 acres and 76,700 
acres for India and Pakistan, respectively. The total 
annual production of tea in India is now estimated at 575 
million pounds, of which North-East India contributes 
over 80 per cent, and South India about 18 per cent. 
Pakistan’s annual production amounts to about 43 to 45 
million pounds. Black tea comprises 98 to 99 per cent 
of India’s total production, the average production of 
green tea being 5 to 6 million pounds. 

The Port of Calcutta handles over 80 per cent of 
India’s total export trade in tea. In fact, the entire 
North-East India crop passes through Calcutta, although 
caly 40 to 41 per cent of the crop is now auctioned in 
the Calcutta market, the balance being disposed of 
through direct purchase arrangements with the British 
Ministry of Food, ex-factory sales and by direct sales to 
aut-markets. India happens to be the largest producer 
af tea in the world and the Tea Industry provides one 
of India’s most important commodities for export. In 
view of the Government’s anxiety to develop Calcutta 
into a world centre for Indian tea and to step up 
exports, particularly to hard currency areas, it is 
Cesirable to examine the possibility of expansion of the 
Calcutta Tea Market with a view to auctioning in course 
of time the total North-East India crop. It is felt that 
continuance of the Bulk Purchase contracts with the 
British Ministry of Food and the resultant withdrawal of 
the major portion of the crop from the free auctions in 


Calcutta is not promoting the best interest of the Industry ; 


and the country’s economy. 


DIsPosaAL OF TEA THROUGH CALCUTTA AUCTIONS 

Although the first public auction of tea on the Calcutta 
market was held as far back as on the 26th May, 1841, 
and regular weekly auctions were organised in Calcutta 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, the bulk of 
the Indian tea was auctioned in London until the begin- 
ning of the Second World War when a Tea Control 
organisation was set up in India to operate the Bulk 
Purchase Scheme and latterly the Block Purchase Scheme. 
The following table will indicate the average quantities 
of North Indian tea disposed of through Calcutta every 
season during the period 1935-36 to 1938-39 : 
. (Average of seasons 1935-36 
to 1938-39) 

In million Ibs. 
Direct shipment to U.K. for 


auction in London a -. 205.1 
Direct shipment to other markets... 0.1 
Sold in Calcutta Auctions .. »» 122.9 
Ex-factory sales ‘ae .. 14,3 


Pe ere 


a Total 342.4 
Source : Indian Tea Association. 
The above table shows clearly that direct shipment 
to the London Auctions accounted for 62 per cent of the 
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tea despatched to Calcutta from the estates. Shipment 
teas were cleared through Calcutta in approximately one 
week’s time, while “Calcutta sold” teas remained in the 
Port Warehouses for six weeks on an average. 

On the declaration of War in 1939, the U.K. Ministry 
of Food took over the control of all stocks of tea in thal 
country and all subsequent arrivals. A Tea Control 
organisation was set up in India in October, 1939, and 
all tea for export-to the U.K. was purchased on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government by the Tea Controller fox 
India who entered into contracts with the producing 
estaics after calling for offers. This Bulk Purchase 
arrangement by the U.K. Ministry of Food is stiil con- 
tinuing, under which a predetermined quantity of tez 
at a fixed price is shipped direct to London every year 
without being auctioned in Calcutta. 

” The following table shows the 
tea shipped to the U.K. under the 
iracts since 1940 : 


actual quantities of 
Bulk Purchase con- 


Year Million .lbs. 
1940 : acs 326.4 
1941 287.1 
1942 : 337.4 
1943 266.3 
1944. 240.1 
1945 i 248.9 
1946 278 .3* 
1947 ee 275.2" 
1948 281.4 
1949 226.9** 


“Includes Auction-bought tea 
**Tncomplete. a 


Source : Tea Controller for India. 

The scope of the Indian Tea Control organisation 
underwent considerable expansion in 1942, consequent 
on the introduction of arrangements for the supply oi 
tea not only to the U.K. but also to all other coun- 
tries of the world excepting Axis Powers. The Scheme 
came into operation from the 5th of September, 
1942, from which date the Tea Controller for India, on 
behalf of the British Ministry of Food, became re- 
sponsible for the purchase of the whole of India’s 
exportable surplus of tea and its shipment to the several 
countries according to the quotas allotted to them by the 
Combined Food Board. Teas for the U.K. were shipped 
direct to that country for allocation to distributors in 
London, while teas for shipment to out-markets were 
valued by a panel of brokers in Calcutta on the basis of 
each estate’s contract price. Under this Scheme private 
exports of tea from India were prohibited. This ban was, 
however, lifted from the Ist of January, 1947, but the U.K. 
Ministry of Food continued to obtain its tea requirements 
through Bulk Purchase Scheme, under which the Tea 
Controller for India was responsible for the purchase from 
the contracting estates (under a system of annual tenders) 
of the tea supplies required by that Government. From 
‘1948 there was a separate contract with producers in 


Pakistan. 
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From 1942 to 1946 the Port of Chittagong was closed 
for the shipment of tea and over this period the North 
Indian crop increased to about 132 per cent of its pre-war 
total, all of which had to pass through the Caleutta Port. 
Auction sales of tea for consumption in India were held 
regularly throughout the war and this period was one of 
rapid expansion of tea drinking in India. The over-all 
-percentage of tea handled through Calcutta increased 
further since the latter part of 1947 due to the fact that 
following the partitioning of Bengal about 70 million 
pounds of Indian tea, which would normally have been 
shipped through Chittagong, were diverted to Calcutta for 
shipment partly to the United Kingdom and partly to 
out-markets. During the last two years the North Indian 
crop has shown a further substantial increase and the 
total crop produced in 1949 is estimated at about 480 
million pounds, as against 462 million pounds in 1948. 
This coupled with the decrease in the quantity shipped to 
the United Kingdom has resulted in larger supplies to 
out-markets. The average disposal through Calcutta 
Auctions in the pre-war period amounted to about 122 
million pounds, while the quantity has now increased to 
about 200 million pounds, or approximately 41 per cent 
of the total’ crop. 


VOLUME OF TEA PASSING THROUGH CALCUTTA 

The Railways and the Steamship Companies provide 
the transport of tea from the gardens to Calcutta. At 
present, three Railways, namely, the Assam Railway, the 
Oudh and Tirhut Railway and the East Indian Railway 
ere operating in the transport of tea from the estates in 
Assam and North Bengal to Calcutia. The new Assam Rail 
Link has connected Assam with the rest of India directly 
through Indian territory, and the entire rail-borne teas are 
giow being moved over this Link. It should, however, be 
mentioned that the capacity of the new Link is limited, 
and it does not meet the transport requirement of the Tea 
Industry satisfactorily. With the existing transhipment 
facilities at Maniharighat and Sakrigalighat across the 
river Ganges and under the present scarcity of wagons, 
about 70 Metre-Gauge wagon-loads of goods can be moved 
over the new Link per day from Assam to Calcutta. 
Furthermore, the use of this Link involves detour of a 
longer distance than that via the old route through 
Eastern Pakistan, and has resulted in increased freight 
charges between Calcutta and the major tea districts in 
Assam and North Bengal. 


As regards river transport, Messrs. McNeil and Barry 
Limited is responsible for handling almost the entire river- 
borne traffic. Carriers by the river route have to ply 
through Pakistan waters, but the river-borne teas are now 
coming to Calcutta without much interference’ from the 
Pakistan authorities. 

In‘the pre-war days nearly 71 per cent of the total 
volume of tea traffic was river-borne. The major portion 
of the North-East India crop still continues to be carried 
by the river route; on an average nearly 60 per cent of 
the total traffic is river-borne, the actual percentage in 
1948-49 being 64 per cent. The average total arrivals of 
tea in Calcutta during the period 1934-35 to 1938-39 


amounted to 2.36 million chests, while the post-war 
average exceeds 4 million chests, the actual figure for 
1948-49 being 4.56 million chests. The following table 
will clearly indicate the position : 

Arrivals of Tea in Calcutta 


(Chests) 
Seasons: Arrivals by Arrivals by Total 
Rail River 
1938-39 700,036 1,838,990 2,539,026 
1945-46 3,206,866 1,991,723 4,198,589 
1946-47 1,549,206 1,882,385 3,431,591 
1947-48 1,424,875 2,673,495 4,098,370 
1948-49 1,625,101 2,935,232 4,560,333 


Source : Traffic Manager, Commissioners for the Port 
of Calcutta. 


WAREHOUSING OF TEA IN THE Port OF CALCUTTA 
Provision of adequate facilities for the storage of tea 
pending sale is probably the most important aspect of 
marketing, as certain essential operations involved in the 
marketing of tea, such as, cataloguing, sampling, inspec- 
tion, blending, re-packing, ete., are all carried out in the 
Warehouses. The space available at present in the Port 
of Calcutta for warehousing proper is 813,215 square feet, 
while transit accommodation of 200,000 square feet is 
available for river-borne teas and 121,406 square feet for 
rail-borne teas. In addition, 290,000 square feet is 
allotted to buyers for storage of sold teas. Details of the 

existing Warehouse accommodation are shown below : 
Warehousing Space Proper 

(Square Feet) 





Tea Warehouse . .. 264,804 
No. 3 King George’s Dock 134,750 
Hide Road Warehouse 204,201 
TAU Shed 44,550 
ETA Shed 44,550 
‘F’ Shed 30,090 
‘Ee’ Shed 30,090 
‘D’ Shed 30,090 
‘C’ Shed 30,090 

Total 813,215 





: Transit Accommodation 
For River-borne Teas— 








Tea Transit Sheds 144,000 
No. 3 King George’s Dock 56,600 

Total 200,000 

For Rail-borne Teas— 

Tea Warehouse ‘ 24,673 
Hide Road Warehouse 65,883 
‘M’ Shed, Kantapukur 30,850 

Total 121,406 





Total Transit Alccommodation 
Additional Space allotted to buyers 


for sold teas -  ., .. 290,000 sq. ft. 


321,406 sq. ft. 
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Source : Traffic Manager, Commissioners for the Port 
of Calcutta. , 

The main warehouses for the storage of teas for sale 
in tae Calcutta Auction are Hide Road Warehouse for 
rail-3orne arrivals and the Tea Warehouse for river-borne 
arrivals. To these, in the last two years have been added 
sheds in Kantapukur for additional storage of rail-borne 
teas and No. 3 Shed King George’s Dock for river-borne 
teas. The total storage capacity in terms of chests avail- 
able at present is estimated as follows ; 





Tea Warehouse a 144.000 chests 
Hide Road Warehouse .. 144,000 __,, 
Kantapukur Sheds .- 130,000 ,, 
No. 3 King George’s Dock .. 79,000, 

4 1 7 

| | Total .. 497,000 __,, 





. Source : Monthly Tea Sale Review for December, 1948, 
published by Messrs. Carritt Moran and 
Company, Limited, Calcutta. . 

: The period of residence of teas in the Warehouses 
befcre disposal in the Calcutta Auction is approximately 
six weeks, while teas shipped direct to the U.K. under 
special arrangements require Warehouse space for an 
average period of two weeks only. The peak tea produc- 
tior period in North-East India is from July to October, 
during which time approximately 16 per cent of the crop 
ig manufactured in each month. As already stated, nearly 
4.5 million chests pass through Calcutta every year, and 
16 per cent of this quantity or approximately 720,000 
chests require to be warehoused in Calcutta at one time 
during the peak of the season. As tea should be sent 
down from the garden to the Warehouse immediately 
after manufacture in order to prevent deterioration in 
quality, the peak period of the season rather than the 
calzndar year must dictate the rate of flow to the ‘Vare- 
hotse and the storage space required. The maximum 
stomage capacity available under existing system of 
stasking chests in the warehouses to a height of five feet 
is 197,000 chests. 

In the pre-war period only 35 per cent of the North- 
Eazt India crop was. auctioned in Calcutta, while direct 
shipment. to London Auctions accounted for 62%, and the 
balance was disposed of by direct sales to out-markets or 
through ex-factory sales. At present, nearly 55 per cent 
of the crop is shipped direet to London against M.OLF. 
comtracts, while not more than 4] per cent or 200 million 
poinds are auctioned in Calcutta, and the balance is 


disvosed of through ex-factory sales or by direct shipment . 


to out-markets. Under the present conditions of Bulk 
Perchase by the British Ministry of Food and the 
inspection of only 25 per cent of Sale Teas (category “C”) 
an] 30 per cent of Rupee U.K. Teas and with no inspection 
of Sterling U.K. Teas, the available warehousing accommo- 
da-ion in the Port of Calcutta has been found adequate, 
alfiough there have been occasional congestions due to 
certain emergencies. The position «will, however, be 
entirely different under increased auction poundage and 
the resumption of 100 per cent inspection of teas. 
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MARKETING OF THE ENTIRE NortH-EAst Inpta 
Crop in CALcurra 

It is believed that the declared intention of the 
Government of India is to develop Calcutta into a world 
centre for Indian tea and to auction the entire North-East 
India crop in the Calcutta market. The pre-war system 
of consigning Indian teas to London Auction and the 
existing method of disposing of major. portion of the crop 
under Bulk Purchase contracts with the British Ministry 
of Food have deprived India of earning foreign exchange 
direct and of developing proper contacts with important 
consuming markets abroad. The need for dollars is so 
great at the moment that the Government of India have 
become anxious to step up exports of Indian commodities 
to America, and tea constitutes one of India’s major items 
of export to that country. The system of Bulk Purchase, 
instituted as a very successful means of maintaining sup- 
plies during the war, is considered to have outlived its 
usefulness, A large section of both the buying and selling 
interests is in favour of establishing a free market under 
which producers would be free to sell their tea as and 
where they find it most profitable and buyers would get 
their exact requirements. Bulk Purchase has discouraged 
the production of better quality teas, since such teas are 
sold at average prices and the existence of an assured 
market has offered no special inducement to produce 
quality teas. Serious complaints have been received from 
the British Ministry of Food in regard to the poor quality 
of teas delivered and the short-fall in deliveries against 
both the 1948 and 1949 contracts. Due to high prices 
realised for good quality teas in the Calcutta Auctions 
consequent on the strength of the out-market demand, 
there has been a considerable diversion of teas to the 
Auctions which should have been supplied to the British 
Ministry of Food. The attraction of the direct purchase ~ 
arrangements, from the point of view of the British 
Ministry of Food as well as of the Indian Tea Industry, 
has been diminished. Bulk purchases no longer assure 
the supply of a more or less definite quantity of tea to 
the British Ministry of Food. The gradual strengthening 
of the out-market demand and high prices realised at 
Auctions have, to a great extent, nullified the advantage 
enjoyed by the Indian Tea Industry under Bulk Purchase 
in having an assured outlet for its production at a some- 
what fixed level of prices. 


The marketing of the entire North-East India crop 
in Calcutta is largely bound up with the provision of 
additional warehousing space and adequate marketing 
facilities or technical services rendered by the Tea 
Brokers, such as, tasting, valuing, sampling, inspection, 
dock organisation, holding of auctions, ete. The extent 
of additional warehousing space required and the possibi- 
lity of its being made available to the trade has now to 
be examined. The scope of expansion of the technical 
marketing facilities, in the event of increased quantity of 
tea being placed on the Calcutta market, should also be 
discussed. : 

Taking the present crop of North-East India at 475 
million Ibs., it is calculated that nearly 450 million lbs, 
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EXPANSION OF ‘RHE CALCUTTA TEA MARKET 


Or approximately 4.5 million chests will be available for 
sale in Calcutta every season, - excluding. about: 30. million 
Ibs. to be disposed of through ex-factory sales and by 
direct’ sales ‘to overseas markets. It- has already been 


explained that nearly 16 ‘per cent ‘of ‘the available supply - 


will require to be warehoused ‘in Calcutta at one time- 
during the peak of the season. - On this basis, accommoda- 
tion has to be. provided for, about 72,000,000° Ibs. or 
approximately 720,000 chests ‘for a period of 6 weeks. - On 
the safer basis of storage for 64 weeks to cover certain 
emergencies - and calculating the space required’ for each 
chest at 2 square feet to permit of optimum warehousing, 
a total area of about 2 million sdtare feet will be neces- 
sary to accommodate the- marketable supply. The space 
available at present for warehousing proper is only 
813,215 square feet. It is thus clear that if the entire 
North-East India crop is to be auctioned in Calcutta, in 
the event of termination of the contractual arrangements 
with the British Ministry of Food, an additional accommo- 
dation of about I.1 million square feet has to be provided. 
A considerable amount of money will be needed to finance 
the scheme te provide additional warehouses and con- 
struction of the new structures will take at least 5 to 7 
years to complete, even if the work is undertaken with all 
earnestness and priority’ is accorded to supply of all 


necessary raw materials. Before any decision can hbe- 


taken with regard to the auctioning of the entire North- 
East India crop in Calcutta, the Government of India must 
take steps to provide and finance the construction of 
additional warehouses. Unless the Commissioners for the 
Port of Calcutta agree to finance the scheme themselves, 
the Government of: India should be prepared to grant them 
sufficient loan on favourable terms or must guarantee a 
reasonable return on any capital outlay that may be made: 
by the Port Commissioners. 


At the instance of the Tea Trade, the Commissioners 
for ‘the Port of Calcutta drew up cértain tentative plans 
in 1946 for-the construction of -additional warehouses. 
These plans envisaged the provision of a-total area of 
725,200 square feet. The Port Commissioners indicated 
at that time that if they were to meet the expenses of: 
providing the additional space, interest-free loan from the 
Government would be required, The Port Commissioners 
also insisted on a guarantee fromthe Trade of a continued 
reasonable outturn on the capital expended. The Trade 
Was unable to give such a guarantee and the proposals: 
were given -no further consideration. It is, however, 
understood that the Ad Hoc Committee on Tea appointed 
by the Government of India have investigated into the 
matter and will submit their final recommendations ‘in 
respect of the provision of additional warehousing 
accommodation some time this year. It is also understood 
that the aforesaid Committee have gone into the question 
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of aed saan lis of the operations involved in 
the Tea Transit Sheds and. Warehouses. 

Apart from the question of providing more than double 
the existing warehousing space to permit of optimum 
condition of tea warehousing, it- would also be necessary 
to expand the technical services-rendered by Brokers to 
approximately. the same extent ‘if the entire North-East 
India crop. is to be.auctioned in. Calcutta. -The training 
of. skilled personnel for.the work. involved .in both the 
Brokers’ ‘and - Buyers” organisation, will take no less time 
than’ the construction .of the Warehouses. At present, 
there are four European tea-broking firms in Calcutta, and 
one small Indian ‘firm ‘has come into the field very 
recently.: The broking aspect of the tea trade has 
virtually, remained a monopoly- with. the four European 
firms. It. is, however, assuring. to learn that ‘the Govern- 
ment of India have accepted a scheme recommended by 
the Ad Hoc Committee on Tea in their Interim Report 
for training Indians in- the -technique of tea tasting, 
valuings . sampling, .etc. Under -this scheme, the four 
European brokers will each select three Indian apprentices 
by 1951, and in. the course of the next. three years, which 
will be the period of training, there will be a total 
recruitment of 12° apprentices bythe four broking firms. 
Apart from the long-term objective. of developing Calcutta. 
into a world centre for Indian tea, the immediate associa- 
tion of Indians in a larger measure with the technical side 
of the tea trade is considered most appropriate, 

It will be some years before the Calcutta tea market 
can be expanded; to the extent desired by the Government 
of India. Meanwhile, if the Bulk Purchase artangement 
with the British Ministry of Food continues,-it would be 
desirable to make an immediate start .with the develop- 
ment of the. Calcutta market* by placing on the local 
auctions an additional 50.million pounds of tea every year 
atid. reducing correspondingly the quantities supplied under 


‘Bulk Purchases. There is a large body of -opinion sup- 


porting the view that the established channels of trade 
should not be suddenly disrupted, and no hasty decision 


‘should be taken, which might prejudice the interest of 


Indian tea in-the-U.K. market, that absorbs nearly 70 
per cent of: India’s total exportable’ surplus.- The idea of 
gradually increasing the quantity of tea’to be placed on 
the Calcutta auctions appears quite sensible, as it will 
provide valuable pointers to difficulties that are likely to 
arise when Calcutta is required to: handle .a still larger 
volume of the trade: In ‘the event of early~termination 
of the contractual arrangements with ‘the British Ministry 
of Food, it may be necessary. to consign specified: quantities 
of itéa to.the London. Auctions until. Calcutta: is eraied 
to handle the’ entire North-East India crop. # - 





* The views expressed in the article. are those, of “the author and 
do not. reflect’ tho, ‘opinion of the. organisation with which bo is 
connected; ~ 
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MUSE OF HISTORY THROUGH AGES 
_ By Pror. KALJKARANJAN QANUNGO, mua. (Cax.), Px.D., eas 
.Head of the Department and Professor of History, University of Lucknow a 


Tue cynical old Dr, Johnson caught history and historians 
between the horns of a dilemma by enunciating his dictum 
thus : . 

The historian tells either what is false or what is 
true. In the former case he is no historian; in the latter 
ne has no opportunity for displaying his abilities, for 
truth is one, and all who tell the truth must tell it alike. 

Lord Macaulay attempted to reply to, this charge; and 
suggested a way out of the horns of this dilemma. Un- 
fortunately, the race of Johnson is not yet extinct; nor 
historians by their achievements have been able to remove 
the scepticism of the layman. 

The War of Nations to-day is a totalitarian war to 
be fought by scientists, philosophers, economists and 
historians and mill-hands ranged behind the armament of a 
nation or groups of nations. There is no escape even for 
those who ascend above the zone of storm and common 
turmoil and meditate on the Philosophy of History and 
assume the role of interpreter of the Spirit of History. 

Macautay’s CONFESSION 

No two historians tell the same thing about the same 
event though all of them claim to be scientific in their 
methods. This difference and diversity bewilder the mun 
af abstract reasoning, that admits of no diversity, nor 
degrees in assessing truth. No historian should ever 
pretend to have discovered the truth or given the whole 
truth. : ; 

Macaulay had, centuries ago, made this frank con- 
fession, and the greatest truth a historian can discover for 
himself is to admit like pious Arab historians, “God knows 
truth best!” in everything and always. There is no answer, 
however, to those who rule out God from human affairs. 

_ The Muse of History through ages according to. Time 
and Terrain has changed her garb and character though 


not her function. Out of the mist of myth she emerged | 


into light and behind the smoke-screen of propaganda of 
Ism-s, creeds and militant nations she will hide herself 
perhaps in bewilderment on the cross-road, In the in- 
fancy of mankind History was three-fourths poetry and 
imagination and a romance in the age of man’s adoles- 
cence, 

Herodotus amuses and fires juvenile imagination, 
Thucydides explodes myths and leaves a lesson behind, and 
Tacitus warns civilization against under-estimating the 
vigour and virtues of barbarism. Ajristotle made History 
bear its first fruit, Political Philosophy, which was perhaps 
the proverbial Aina-i-Iskandari or the Magic Mirror given 
by God to Alexander who saw, therein, things of the 
world reflected and coming events cast their shadows. 

ANCIENT ORIENT AND History 

The Ancient Orient had its own ‘conception of History 
and mode of presentation. It is said that though the 
Hindus have the word Itihas in the Aryan vocabulary, they 
mad no history. The Mahabharat and the Puranas pass 
for history caught’ in the cobweb of religion, ethics and 
sectarian propaganda. Hindus begin their History with the 


bursting of the Egg of Brahma, and Muslims with Baba 
Adam; and both in Islam and Hinduism History is 
considered a branch of study subsidiary to religion. But 
there was a practical secular purpose in the undercurrent 
of the history of the Orient. . 

The problem that faces India today, namely, the 
evolution of a secular State out of the conflicting communal 
elements, a synthetic culture out of a legacy of rooted 
fanaticism and mutually repellant moral factors, to instil a 
sense of oneness and kinship into India’s heterogeneous 
peoples, to create a new nation by throwing everything old 
into the melting pot—perhaps received its first solution, 
however crude, in the Mahabharat as history. 

Ancients’ Pious Fraup 

The ancients practised either a pious fraud or gave 
currency to the innermost feeling of oneness that pervaded 
the masses of India. The great solvent of colour and 
racial prejudice and differences of religion, culture and 
moral standards was the genealogy of the children of 
the legendary Yayati according to which all the then known 
races from the Hindukush to the Cape Comorin are made 
first cousins. The aboriginal races like Nishadas and 
Shabaras sprang according to the Mahabharat from the 
pores of hairs on the body of the Divine Cow (Surabhi), 
in the hermitage of Rishi Vashishta to protect her and 
the innocent Rishi from the grasping clutches, of the 
impious warrior caste drunk mad with the monopoly of. 
Power. If so, how is it that the high caste worshipper of 
the quadruped progeny of Surabhi today hold the black 
bipeds who sprang from her as defenders of Dharma as. 
unclean and untouchable ? Once again what our ancients 
believed, in ignorance of Ethnology, Modern India shall 
have to accept the same without questioning under the 
clarion call of the oppressed humanity out for vengeance. 
The Semitic counterpart of Aryan Yayati is Abraham from 
whose children all the peoples of Alfrica and Asia, white, 
black and yellow are said to have sprung. 

Unlike the Hindus the Muslims have created the 
richest and most diversified historical literature in the 
world, ancient or medieval, barring that of unexplored 
China. Besides, Islam and not Christianity was the heir 
of the legacy of the learning of heathen Greece during 
the Middle Ages. Islam was the bridge and plank between 
the Orient and the Occident. Islamic culture and civiliza- 
tion was verily modern in comparison with the. other con-. 
temporary cultures and civilizations of the world. With. 
Damascus as the first seat of the Arab Empire under the 
Umayyads Islam looked for and received light from the 
West through the Hellenism of the prostrate Byzantine 
Empire. With the transfer of the seat of the Caliphate. 
to Baghdad Islam made as it were a right about turn 
towards the Middle and the Far Kast, and her civiliza- 
tion and culture drew sap from the buried civilizations 
of Assyria and Babylonia of yore, and of decadent Iran 
and India and even of distant China. However, the main 
spring of Islamic civilization continued to be Greek in 
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the realm of Medicine, Philosophy, Mathematics, Music 
and Astronomy. It is said that Emperor Constantine had 
_imprisoned Plato and Aristotle with other masters of 
Heathen learning in a monastery of Spain for the future 

safety of Christianity and the Church ; because he rightly 
suspeeted that a creed based on justification by faith and 


an ecclesiastical hierarchy founded on authority had: 


much to fear from profane Logic and unchained reason. 
Aristotle is said to have had appeared to-Caliph Mamun, 
son of Harun~al-~Rashid, and in order to oblige Mamun 
that the locks of the imprisoned treasures of Greek learn~ 
ing were broken and camel-loads of manuscripts were 
sent to Baghdad. To the Muslim goes the credit of 
conservation and propagation of Greek learning and of 
first antiquarian research into the history and ancient 
learning of Egypt, Iran and Hindustan from which the 
Arabs drew liberally to replenish their empty stores of 
many a branch of Science and Art. 


History was courtly and aristocratic in character in the 
East as well as the West during the Middle Ages till far 
into modern times. The Arabic saying goes: History 
for kings and warriors, poetry for women and arithmethic 
for the ‘shopkeeper. Historians degeneyated into 
panegyrists and sycophants in the decadent days of the 
Abbaside Empire. Once the historian Muskhwani was 
visited by a friend at his own house, and on being asked 


what he was busy at, replied: “I am piecing together all. 


the falsehoods on earth to please the fancy of the Sultan.” 

The Sultan was Azduddaula of the Buwayyid dynasty 
tuling in Iraq, Iran and Mesopotamia as the Mayor of the 
Palace of the puppet Abbaside Caliph. However, history 
and historiography rose above the then known standard 
and, scientific level at the hands of Ibn Khaldun, who was 
:the father .of Political Philosophy in Islam and outside 
-during the Middle Ages. 


The career and character of History in the West in 
modem times is too swift, too wide and too complex to 
admit of treatment in a limited space. History, as 
Macaulay has told wus, suffers from all the evils of a 
dyarchy of literature and science over her realm. Like 
everything into the world History too thas assumed a 
scientific character definitely. But the result at first was 
that what history gained in esteem and usefulness it lost 
in popularity, charm and the power of appeal. It goes 
without saying that what is not science shall never stand 
end that which is not literature shall not live. History 
was democratised and made to breathe a new spirit 
first in England. There she turned her back on the 
pageant of defunct royalty and scenes of blood and 
revelry of the baronial hall, and came down to the 
couniryside and the business thoroughfares. What was 
formerly a dynastic History of England appeared in the 
role of History of the English People. 

As regards the treatment of history, the Teuton 
prefers microscope and analysis whereas the Celt excels 
in handling the telescope and in brilliant synthesis, 
though often elusive and superficial. The great historian 
Gooch made a masterly survey of History and Historians 
of the Nineteenth Century. The Prussian School of 
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History created the modern German nation out of peoples 


‘of Germany under the heels of Napoleonic occupation. 


It has left a iesson as well as a warning to those who 
in India look for a so-called national school of history. 
This school served an immediate purpose no doubt, but 


..these were no _histories but well-written and powerful 


political pamphlets dying: out like a seasonal crop. 
European nations flourished on the cult of hatred and 
were taught through history to hate and envy others 
so that they might each love their country and people 
better. The Teuton was taught to hate and look down 
upon the Celt im the nineteenth century, and in the 
twentieth the -Hitlerite School cf History along with 
Philosophy injected a recipe of hatred in the blood of 
the prostrate-German. nation after World War No. J. Hitler 
believed that an injection of artificial barbarism was the 
only cure of the disease of civilization from German body 
politic she was suffering then. Such history gave Europe an 
Attila the Hun, thousand times mare powerful and des- 
tructive than his archetype. History is no less potent of 
evil than of good, a double-edged sword that cut both 
ways. The Soviet Russia is said to be developing a 
School of History ‘hharnessed to the services of the State. 
Ideas penetrate and conquer where the mightiest army 
dare not tread. If the German School of History con~ 
jured up an Attila, the Soviet School may call back to 
life the dread Janghiz Khan, whose heritage has come 
down to Stalin. , 

To come nearer home to Hindustan, History in our 
country is still in its Chronicle stage of evolution lagging 
a century behind ihe West. Not to speak of Philosophy 
of History, the history of this sub-continent is only in 
the making. In the field of Indian history we have no 
doubt a fairly decent number of men engaged in digging 
thé past. We have Indologists of the front rank, fairly 
good compilers of biography and brilliant essayists. But 
these are after all masons and brickleyers lacking the 
genius of an architect of History. A Lecky or a. Fisker 
India cannot hope to produce in this generation. Those 
who are engaged in researches in Medieval history be- 
long to “the .kettle-drum and trumpet school of history” 
as William Irvine humorously remarked. Within a 
smaller canvas Sir Jadunath has at-empted. with success 
the history of the decline and fall of the Moghal Empire 
what Gibbon in grand style and on wider canvas achieved 
in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Today, History is in a dilemma on the cross-roads 
of Nationalism and Internationalism. There are other 
Ism-s also cutting a zigzag course of labyrinth across these 
highways. Some people have a day-dream of One World, 
One Government, and they would like to have only one 


history, the History of Man superseling the histories of 


Englishmen, Frenchmen or the Germans, or that of every 
other nation or creed. Free India is pledged to the Cult 
of Love and Peace with all, which it is the duty of the 
future historians of India to implant on the universal soul of 
humanity. If History does not rise equal to the occasion, 
Free India may in despair put a ban on History and the 
historians as Aurangzeb did when he found that the verdict 
of history was sure to go against him, - 
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THE greatness of a poet is sometimes associated with 
hardness. Modern times have been investing poetry with 
an intellectual hedging in, and the appeal to the emotions 
is encrusted with the need of an intellectual understan- 
ing. The danger today is that the great ‘writers’ are 
praised at a distance and the common reader gets 
practically no idea of the poet’s appeal in its fullness. 
This is more true of T. S. Eliot than of any other 
contemporary ‘poet. It is not open to many of us to 
derive full enjoyment from such careful and masterly 
~sorks as the Cantos or The Waste Land. There are lines 
in the Portrait of a Lady or in Gerontion for that 
‘matter, which one cannot make head or tail of; but that 
is because we are impatient and do not want to linger 
long to appreciate and understand. 

In the light of all this, it will not seem strange that 
even today, T. S. Eliot is oftener adored than* appre- 
ciated. The writer of this article has been feeling the 
need of such a key-book to The Waste Land, a poem that 
brought T. S. Eliot into the limelight even when he was 
just a post-graduate ‘student in Columbia University. Mr. 
Matthiessen’s Achievement of T. S. Eliot, has indeed been 
a great help, but the poem needs further annotation. Many 
years have elapsed since; the gaps have yet to be filled 
up. In the forthcoming sections, the writer of this article 
offers a running commentary on The Waste Land for the 
purpose of making the poem clear to the common reader. 
‘There will be no attempt to explain the a of 
poetry that Eliot introduced in this poem. 

ll . 

It is known that Eliot himself held the view that a 
writer, in writing himself, writes his time. This waé true 
also of his own poems. In his writings, the hollowness of 
contemporary Euvropéan culture, the grounds of emptiness 
of human relationship and also of feelings, are satirised 
and exposed. The poor and vulgarised mentality of men 
is most impressively portrayed in his work,'as the follow- 
ing references will show. 

The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock (1917) seemed 
to’ Mrs. Monro’ to be as disturbing to English poetry as 
ihe murder at Serajevo had been to the peace of Europe 
in 1914. That ‘was so because Eliot had herein laid bare 
the foundations of modern urban ‘culture-’ 

. “In the room women come and go, 
Talking of Michaelangelo.” 

He apparently wants to indict theses women who’ do 
not. actually understand Michaelangelo’s art, yet parade 
their half-formal -conceptions of great artists like him. 

In the Portrait of a Lady, Eliot draws an unforget~ 
able portrait’ of‘ the modern lady, whose life has mostly 
been a social round of parties and irregular contact with 
things ‘of. art and culture. The lady goes to listen to 
Chopin’s music and talks artificially about Chopin in the 
same pedantic manner ‘as did Lady Politick-would-be in 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone, The keynote of the poem is the 
lady’s concept that her life has not been lived as intensely 


and as sincerely as it ought to have been. - Inspite of 
peaceful evenings at Paris or even of lurid ppssion, the 
world has become to her a meaningless and repetitive 
routine of life : 

“Admire the monuments, 

Discuss the late events, 

Correct watches by the public clocks, 

Then sit for half an hour and drink our boc 
Gerontion tells the same tale. The whole civilisation is 
comppred to an old man in a dry month, waiting for rain. 
Everywhere the signs of decay and despair are visible : 

“My house is a deeayed house, 

And the Jew squats on the window-sill, the owner, 

Spawned in some estaminet of Antwerp, 

Blistered in Brussels, patched and peeled in London 

The goat coughs at night in the field overhead, 

Rocks, moss, stonecrop, iron, merds. 

The woman keeps the kitchen, makes tea, 

Sneezes at evenings, poking the peevish gutter.” 

In the more ambitious poem, The Waste Land, the 
utterly hopeless state of European culture and civilisation, 
has been similarly but more artistically exposed. The 
connections between the five sections, though not in any 
sense loose, are, however, rather ‘too subtle.’ The allu- 
sions to anthropology, mythology, and old literature, are 
familiar only to the advanced reader. Moreover, the 
signifiacance of many of the allusions cannot be cate- 
gorically stated and judged. Very few indeed, have been 
able to understand the rather obscure passages in the poem 
beyond what is given in the. “notes” appended to the 
poem. 

Sull, who will not sway their sheads thie way. and 
that, as they enjoy reading aloud the first few a of 
this poem ? 

“April is the cruellest month, breeding 

Lilacs out of the dead land, ete... .” 

Or the following lines-from the Burial of the Dead 
section of the poem : 

“What are the roots ne clutch, what branches. sal 

Out of this stony rubbish? Son of man, we 

You cannot say, or guess; for you know only 

A heap of broken images, where the sun beats, 

And the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no 

relief, . ar 

And the dry stone no sound of water.” 

Tae Waste LAnp 

This “dramatic poem’ (if it is not permitted to’ call it 
a poetic drama) consists of five different sections, of which 
the first states the theme, the third brings the theme to 
a climax, and the fifth brings out the catastrophe, with 
which the story ends. In this respect, it can be .com- 
pared to the usual drama of five acts. Again, to what 
particular class of a drama does The Waste Land belong? 
The Fisher King is undoubtedly distressed.- So are “his 
subjects. They are not in a position to enjoy the -pro- 
cession of events which passes. before. them. Therefore 


THE WASTE. LAND 


one can rightly say that The Waste Land is the story of 
an exceptional calamity befalling civilisation again and 
again-in the course of its days, whenever decadence saps 
the life of the people and makes them inert. The Waste 
Land, therefore, if it is a drama, is a tragedy. 

The Waste Land of*the poem is a store-house of 


breakdown results with symbols borrowed from the myths 
of the Holy Grail; it is a desolate and sterile country, 
ruled by an impotent king. In that country crops have 
ceased to grow and the animals have ceased to reproduce 
and men and women have become impotent and barren. 
The potency of the King is restored by the pure knight 
who goes to the Chapel Perilous to find the lance and 
the grail and bring them back. Thus far, the poem is 
connected with the romantic legend. Then it is further 
complicated by the fact that Tiresias, who has known and 
suffered everything under the sun, sees through the events 
that baffle us. 

The Waste Land at the back of Eliot’s head, is Europe 
of post-war days. ‘Tiresias is not only timeless but is 
also a modern man, equipped with a knowledge of Freud 
and Frazer, of Dante and the Vedas. He sees into the 
war-stricken world swith his little blind’ eyes. The climax 
of the tragedy of modern Europe reveals itself in section 
Ill, where the evil life of men and women, and the 
increase of commercial vice, do not succeed in filling up 
the vacuity of modern life. The aftermath of the war 
continued to rob men of their noble nature. And the 
catastrophe of the tragedy comes about in section V, 
:where rains gathered at last from the distant Himalayas. 
The Waste Land received the rains of mercy—~a symbol 
of divine grace coming at last to save a dried-up civilisa- 
‘tion. But the tillers could not utilise the rain, they were 
net ready to use it and the situation still remained tragic. 

The apparently unnecessary involutions of porno- 
graphic events in passages, which act as cement to hold 
the structure of the main poem together, were not done 
out of a frustration complex. Throughout the poem, we 
visualise the conflicts of a puritan turned atheist, the 
horror of vulgarity, and the straining after a religious 
emotion which may be made to take its place, -And the 
symbolic character of the poem is not merely due to the 
fact that it ig all compact of allusions, and moves between 
dreams and nightmares; nor even because its exquisite 
cadences, its mixture of archdisms and modern slang, 
‘scholarly chant and conventional ellipses, show the techni- 
‘cal influence ‘of the French. It is also bound up with the 
poet’s submission, more evident in his later ‘work, to a 
religious view of life, 

' In the Burial of the Dead section, the poet starts by 
saying that the yiesent desolate condition of Europe 
Jooms larger in April, the month of rejoicing, than in other 
months. Further, he says that to him the intolerable 
burden of the city of London seems to be depressingly 
unreal. He gives us the painful. Picture of interminable 
external pressure which men have to put up with. We 
hear of factories, heavy-laden with labour. Our mills and 
factories appear to eject thousands of crushed out -indivi- 
duals each evening out of some dark interior.: When -the 
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poor fellows go home, some with deformed limbs, some 
panting for breath, they present a miserable picture of 
the modern unreal city; we look at it with horror through 
the eyes of Eliot himself. The modern mind can- receive 
only a heap of broken images, when life is so fragmentary 
and so unreal, The whole civilisation seems to be without 
that life-giving water, which is essential for its Juvescence. 
In that barren city, however, there are all sorts of people, 
good and bad. There are clairvoyants. There are women 
of the flower-housés. There are men who have lost their 
integrity. Crowds pass over vast plains and the city 
really confines none, of them. It is not because they are 
evil by nature, but because morality has lost its value in 
a world of emotional tension and catastrophe. That is 
why they sit out in search of intoxicating substitutes. 

In a Game of Chess we find a vivid narration of talks 
between charwomen of a certain corner In London. The 
section starts with a description of one of them sitting 
on a chair; like Cleopatra sitting majestically “on a 
burnished throne,’ and we are ready for some touches 
of satire. The glitter of her imitation ornaments and false 
jewels ‘dazzle the observers’ eyes and the synthetic per- 
fumés “drown the senses in odour,” The nightingale, as 

usual, cries out --- but who is to pay heed to her vernal 
ree: Everybody’s ears are filled up with dry and 
dirty news, too morbid to be enjoyed. Life has become 
stale and stupid. Low types of gossip follow and we are 
subjected to some obscure metaphors and statements. 

The bar-keeper starts warning the drinkers : “Hurry 
up, please; it’s time.’ This expression, known to all 
customers of the bar, who are reminded of the regulation 
that alcohol cannot be served after a certain hour at 
night, becomes superb in the hands of Eliot. It comes 
to imply a warning to. the effect that any moment may he 
the last moment. This fact, coolly remembered, would 
save us from futile and fatal pleasures. 

Then follows a series of Ta-ta, good night, good- 
night, in quiet succession, suggesting a real parting scene. 

_In the Fire Sermon the poet begins with a description 
of the river Thames that now flows through London. The 
tone of the description is despairing. The ‘nymphs are 
departed,’ suggesting “a banquet-hall deserted,” and twice 
repeated in course of ten, lines, strikes the “auditory 
imagination” of the reader and makes him feel that the 
age of romantic loveliness is gone. _ 

The poet here makes use of a contrast between the 
Thames now flowing through a restless megalopolis and 
his idealised vision of the Thames as it flowed rhyth- 
mically in the days of general beauty and prosperity. The 
contrast is sharply conveyed “by the movement of the 
lines, which again are based on simple colloquial speech. 


“The river’s tent is broken; the last fingers of leaf 
Clutch and sink ‘into the wet bank. The wind 


Crosses the brown land, unheard. The nymphs are 
departed. ° 


Sweet te run sie gone: till I end my song. 
The river bears no empty bottles, sandwich papers, 
Silk handkerchiefs, cardboard boxes, . cigarette-ends 
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- Or other testimony of summer nights. The nymphs 
are departed. 
And their friends, the loitering heirs of city-directors 


Departed, have left no addresses.” 


Then the self-consuming burning of sterile passion is 
seen. | 

“But at my back in a cold blast I hear 

The rattle 7 the bones, and chuckle spread from 

ear to ear.” 

After a few lines we come across the description of 
the unreal city under the brown fog of a winter noon. 
Tiresias, the blind seer, sees some. evidence of sterile 
‘Justs of the city, for which the word ‘Fire’ stands as a 
symbol. This Tiresias is a mere ‘spectator,’ not even a 
‘character’ of the drama. Yet he is the most important 
of the ‘dramatis personae.’ For what he sees is the sub- 
ject of the whole poem. 

Now, Tiresias sees the terrible plight of a poor typist 
girl who has to fill up her sense of inward vacuity by 
‘Passion ‘and yet fails to do so because no amount of outer 
excitement can ever remove our spiritual hunger. This 
typist girl typifies an entire range of crushed spirits whe 
live dull and automatic lives in modern mechanised cities, 
But ugly and lifeless as a modern city like London has 
became, there are even now churches and other sacred 
and, beautiful spots in the city itself which continues to 
imspire one and all. 

““, . . where the wall 

Of Magnus Martyr hold” 

Tnexplicable splendour of Ionian white and gold.” 

In the ‘unreal city’ men and women are so obsessed 
‘by a sense of sin and of disaster that they would rather 
plunge into the purgatorial fire and then come out purified 
i the trial, with blessings from Ged. But in Section 

IV (Death by Water) these tormented people, before 
commg to a decision, also contemplate ‘death by water,’ 
“which Eliot had already indicated, as if by ‘premonition.’ 
“- Tn the next and last section (Section V — What the 
"Thunder Said), we get an impressive picture of the help- 
less condition of modern Europe. ‘After the torchlight 
—red on sweaty faces’ those who were journeying to 
Emmaus), after ‘the frosty silence in the gardens,’ 
(apptoaching Chapel Perilous), after ‘the agony in stony 
‘places’ (present decay in modern Eastern Europe), men, 
who had been living, are now dying. Eliot cannot 
‘tolerate the living creatures, who, though conscious of the 
-calami ity”, on their head, are not yet stirred to action. 

_,thén follows a powerful description of rocks and the 

Perilous thirst. The repeated mention of the words rock, 
“Water and sand suggest a_monotone, whiéh < could d_hardly 
havé-been more effectively expressed “through: any ny other 
.techniqué. The, tantalising prospects and lack of endea- 
vour,:the_barrenness and hollowness of the land, lying in 


an unimaginably helpless state of sterility, are impressively ' 


portrayed and they raise the total effect above the level 
of that of mere ‘onomatopoeia.’ It is ane ‘auditory imagina- 
tion’ that is aroused. 


“Here is no water but as rock 
i: Rock and no watér and the sandy road 


- 
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The road winding above among the mountains 
Which are mountains of rock without water. 

If there were water we should stop and drink 
Amongst the rock one cannot stop or think, 

Sweat is dry and feet are in the sand 

If there were only water-amongst the rock, - - 

Dead mountain mouth of. carious teeth that cannot epit. 


Here one can neither lie nor stand nor sit 
There is not even silence in the mountains, 


But red sullen faces sneer and snarl 
From doors of mud-cracked houses.” 


However, an indication is given at the end of this 
description, that we are not helpless altogether. The poet 
gives expression to a mystic faith in an unseen entity, 
who is always standing behind every human being and 
who is there to befriend him or her in periods of storm 
and stress. This may be faith in Christ himself : 


“Who is the third who walks always beside you? 
When [ count, there are only you and I together 
But when I look ahead up the white road 
There is always another one walking beside you 
Gliding, wrapt in a brown mantle, hooded, 

I do not know whether a man or a woman, 
—But who is that on the other side of you?” 


The picture of the waste land tallies with the charac- 
ter of desert cities in Palestine, for instance, Jerico. (as 
described in modern books). Also mark the word 


‘mantle,’ 


Eliot goes on harping on this theme and tells us thai 


‘men are themselves responsible for, what they now suffer 


from, and with them suffers the universal mother, she 
whose ‘murmur of maternal lamentation’ can be heard: by 
her children on earth: ac ” ee Ys 
“What is that sound high in the air?” The poet is 
able to hear the eternal cry of the “Crying She,” 
(Krandasi) and he, makes it audible for us also. We 
lknow that he had studied Sanskrit at Harvard and had 
been influenced by Indian Philosophy, and we are not 
surprised at, this Eastern influence on Eliot’s writings. 
How far Eliot had been influenced by Eastern thought 
and culture at the time of writing The Waste Land, it 
is difficult, to assess at the moment. But this much can 
safely be recorded that he was pre-occupied at that time 
with the idea that “Western civilisation and culture 
might soon perish — and in that respect he had some- 
thing in common with the author of The Decline of the 
West. Spengler tried to establish, with historical ex- 
amples, that the ancient cultures disappeared in the cyclic 


‘manner of nature, according to the laws of growth and 
death. Eliot ‘writes in Waste Land : 


“Falling towers 
Jerusalem Athens Alexandria . 
Vienna London 


Eliot -seems to conclude that -westérn civilization and 


culture will ‘probably ° go the way bs all other’ great 
civilizations in’ history, ' 
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Then after a few more, lines, which attempt to 
establish the fact that some patterns of human behaviour 
in modern times can be traced back to the most primitive 
ritual and magic practices, the poem breaks with a new 
atmosphere of birth and, victory : 


“In this decayed hole among the mountains . 
In the faint moonlight, the grass is singing, 
Over the tumbled, graves, about the Chapel.” 


Only a cock stood on the roof-tree and it gave utter- 
ance to a weird cry of ‘co co rico co co rico, as if in 
sympathetic vibration to the sudden flash of lightning. The 
limp leaves waited for rain; ;the bleak clouds gathered 
on the distant Himavant. A damp gust, the usual prelude 
to rain, swept the sky. And the jungle crouched, humped 
in, silence. The whole point of these lines lies in the 
waiting for divine mercy which does rain down at last on 
the Waste Land. Hence it is seen that Eliot believes in 
divine benediction which surely descends on us even if 
we have given up all hope. 

But the divine mercy also awaits human co-operation. 
Unless one is diligent,, mere prayer will not make one’s 
land fertile. ‘This idea is developed in the speech that 
the thunder made before the rains came. “Da-Datta” 

e., ‘give.’ Humanity should sacrifice. something in order 
to get favourable conditions for progress. It does not 
matter how much one gives away to one’s heirs — that 
will not help one in any way in spiritual matters. One 
must dedicate oneself to the service of humanity. By this 
self-surrender in service, this daring act, we can make 
ourselyes the receptacle for the life-giving waters that 
rain from above. 


The thunder proclaimed — “Da-dayaddhvam” i.e,, - 


“sympathise.” In the beginning God, the Father, had 
shown his creatures the way to living an orderly and 
controlled life. It is now their duty to live a pure life 
and to enable themselves.to be fit for His mercy. It 
seems as if men and women have forgotten His command- 
ments, now that they are engaged in aggression and 
savagery. They have forgotten how to turn the key of the 
closed door of their lives, the door which would have 
opened the path to spiritual freedom. They are prisoners 
in their own hearts. But. 
everybody should feel sympathy for others, for all of 
us suffer from the same lack of will-power and trath. 
The key is there—we must use it. But how to use ‘it? 

Then the Thunder says — ‘“ Da- damyata,” i.e., 
“control,” give, and control yourself. Victory cannot be 
a consolidated fact, it has to be won anew, preserved by 
power of human will. The rain has come, but brave and 
“,owerful hands must have tilled the soil ‘béforehand, so 
that the seeds may flourish and green corn lead us to 
ripe fulfilment. 

Eliot interprets the thunder’s qionyeetiieis eat 
and supplies the missing links ; - 


“The boat responded 
Gaily, to the hand expert with sail and oar ‘~ 


in this chaotic atmosphere 


. give, sympathise and control. 
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The: sea was calm, your heart would have responded 
Gaily, when invited, beating obedient 
To controlling hands.” 


The inhabitants of the Waste Land ought to have 
responded gaily, they ought to have surrendered them- 


. selves to the Divine Power and practised the skilful art 


of tilling the land., For, as the poet tells us, the boat 
responds to the expert oarsman and the sea also ‘beats 
obedient to ‘controlling hands.’ This is an incentive to 
the ‘human will to ‘prepare itself for the heavenly bene- 
dictions which come to save us from crises. Eliot 
demands that the boat of our lives be launched on the 
flood-tides of a new age. This is the message of the poem. 
This is also in keeping bs sd main note of faith in 
English poetry. : : 

The rains came. But the tillers were neither expert 
nor prepared to -make the most of it. There lies the 
tragedy of the modern world, and there lies also the 
tragedy of the poem. The narrator of all these events 
in the Burial of the Dead section of the poem, who had 
made a present of hyacinths to the girl he loved, suffers 
from pricks of conscience, while he sits upon the shore, 
fishing—that is to say—neglecting his real duty and pur- 
suing an idle vocation. 

“Shall I at least set my lands in order ? 2” But the 
real tragedy is that mere brooding does not lead to 
action. So, decay and degeneration proceed : 

“London Bridge is falling down, falling down, falling 
down. But the poet, however, does not say that all hope 
is over, On the contrary, the poem ‘suggests that we are 


_ perhaps learning « our lesson. 


; : 

From the above analysis it will be clear that Eliot 
tried to describe in The Waste Land, the state of all- 
round frustration . throughout post-war Europe. The in- 
capacity of the modern man has been analysed and 
dissected to the core. But Eliot is not a mere ‘eye-- 
opener’ — he offers us a bit of constructive criticism, too.. 
He enjoins that man should work hard’ in order to turn 
the Heavenly mercy, which occasionally falls on them 
of its own accord, to good account. The basic reliance: 
of the poet on Heavenly mercy is also revealed in this: 
poem. One can, therefore, hold that The Waste Land, 
reputed to be a monument of futility, is, in essence, a 
fountain of faith — a faith in that peace which passeth 
understanding, which can uproot ennui and boredom from 
the Waste Land that Europe had become after World 
War No. 1, and which can be attained by those who can 
The poem is concerned with 
human good, and has a mystic faith that with our own 
effort we shall one day transform this dry life on earth 
into something akin to our divine nature. The poem is 
inspired by a positive idealism, a positive belief in the 
destiny of Europe, nay, even of the world; out of frustra- 


‘tion, a new faith has been born, and The VW. aste Land 
' proclaims it. 
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At the present moment there is talk of primary 
eduretion being made compulsory for every child: in 
Bengel and other provinces of India. It is a move in 
the right direction, and, as such, it should be 
applaided by all means. Education is the birth-right 
of avery man and woman. So the sooner the scheme 
is implemented, the better. It is a great pity that 
after about 200 years of the British rule, the per- 
eenteze of literate persons in our country is so small, 
only 10 per cent of the whole population of India 
being literate. So far we have been used to laying 
all the blame at ithe door of the foreign rulers of our 
couniry for whatever befell us. But now that India 
has shaken off her foreign yoke and has realised her 
lorg-cherished dream of freedom, the present national 
government should be up and doing to launch a 
serious campaign against the abject ignorance and 
illiteracy that are rampant throughout the country. 
It is @ paramount duty that every national govern~- 
ment owes to tthe: people of its country. No pro- 
gremme of national uplift will be-complete unless the 
present scheme of compulsory primary education is 
included in it. The illiteracy of the masses is an evil 
thet is eating into the very vitals of our society. All 
efor:s to bring about the social and political regenera- 
tim of the country are foredoomed to failure, unless 
and until this evil is stamped out. To quote Bertrand 
Russell—“The existence of ignorant masses in a 
poptlation is a danger to-the community ; when a 
considerable percentage are illiterate, the whole 
machinery of Government has to take account of the 
fact. Democracy in its modern form would be quite 
impossible in a nation where many cannot read”. The 
imp’smentation of the scheme of compulsory primary 
education should ‘therefore be’ placed at the forefront 
of the educational programme of the day. It is the 
state alone which can insist on each child being 
provided with the minimum of knowiedge. So the 
responsibility of educating the masses should devolve 
on those who have been entrusted with the administra~ 
tion of the country. In the provinces of India, where 
the bulk of the population is still steeped in ignorance 
atid superstition of the grossest order, the average 


parent hardly believes in education. It is too much- 


to expect that the illiterate and ignorant parents will 
be. alive to the reponsibility of educating their children, 
as.cthey seldom appreciate the need of it. On the 
com:rary, the government is likely to meet with a good 


desl of opposition from them at the ‘beginning in case. 


it wants to make primary education compulsory for 


every child. Agriculture constitutes the main occupa- 


tior. and means of livelihood of about 80 per cent of 
the population of: India. The ‘people: of this class 
would much rather have their sons help them in their 


own agricultural pursuits than go to school, where the 
activities the latter have to participate in are totaily 
unrelated to those of their every-day life. It is, 
therefore, quite in the nature of things that such 
purely bookish and literary education as is being 
imparted at the average primary school at the present 
time will hardly appeal to the masses, who generally 
think that no useful purpose is likely to be served by 
sending their boys and girls to school. On the contrary, 
they will probably prefer engaging their children in 
fields and kitchens, where the latter are expected to 
be far more useful. If primary education is made 
compulsory for every child by the State, as has been 
proposed, these guardians will perhaps be compelled 
to send their wards to school. But at the beginning 
they will do so very grudgingly. So first and foremost, 
public ¢ opinion should be educated. A good deal of 
éxtensive ‘propigatida is to ‘be carried on for the 
purpose in the rural areas of the provinces. Jf the 
parents are made to realise that the primary schools 
are really aiming at turning out useful members of 
society and that the instruction that is being imparted 
at these will ultimately redound to their own advan- 
tage, they cannot but be impressed with the necessity 
and importance of educating their children. If 
permanent literacy is to be secured, the children’s 
attendance at schools should be enforced for the full 
period of the primary course. Unless the children are 
able to finish the primary course, they are likely to 
relapse into illiteracy as soon as they leave school. 

Certain initial difficulties are to be overcome 
before the scheme of compulsory primary education 
can be put into operation, We cannot afford to fizht 
shy of them any longer. First of all, the statistics of 
the children'of the school-going age “should be 
collected. These figures need to be as accurate as 
possible. The task of collecting and compiling these 
may prove an uphill one at the beginning. This will 
necessitate a correct educational survey of the rural 
areas of the provinces. Attempts should always be 
made to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of the 
influential people of the localities concerned. The 
officers of the Education Department will do well to 
undertake the work in collaboration with the local 
executive officers, who can exert influence upon the, 
local people better. 

So far as Bengal is concerned, primary schools are 
still very few and far between in most of the rural 
areas of the Province. Unless and until the number of 
these schools is adequately increased, it is quite 
impossible to afford ampler educational‘ facilities to 
the village children. If the expenditure is fo be 
reduced to a minimum, the primary schools should be 
mainly co-educational. The work of these schools 
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should be carried on by mixed teaching staffs, consist- 
ing. of both male and female teacters: Thelowest 
class of a primary.- -school should always be run by 2 
woman. teacher, as women are expected to appreciate 
the. needs at small children far better than men, 

In ‘our, country, poverty. and the incidence of 
malaria and. ‘epidemic diseases render the spread of 
education among the masses really difficult: All-out 
effort must be made to ameliorate ithe conditions 
obtaining in. the rural areas of the provinces at 
present. Poverty constitutes a serious stumbling 
block in .the way of the progress of education. The 
uneducated and indigent parents, who are hard put 
to it to make both ends meet with their small earn- 
ings, may. feel inclmed to. look upon the education of 
their children as. a. sort of luxury, which they can ill 
afford, and which can be dispensed with altogether. 
They may also be obsessed. by the fear that school 
education is likely to beget an aversion for manual 
labour among their children. On the contrary, if ‘the 
latter are employed in some jobs which will fetch 
some _money,. the addition to, the family ‘budget ‘is 
expected to be far more welcome. But the appalling 
poverty of the masses cannot be done away with 
at once, Probably it will not be possible to bring 
about- a.better state of things in the years to come. 
Attempts should be made gradually to raise the 
standard of living of the average man by bettering 
the economic condition of the country and to improve 
the - general health of its people, a great majority of 
whom seem to be quite “innocent of all ideas of 
hygiene and. sanitation at the present moment. 

All efforts to popularise education in the rural 


areas of the provinces will prove abortive unless free 


tuition’ is provided at the primary schools. The 
majority of the inhabitants of 
children are expected to profit by this type of 
education, and are really’ in need of it, are too poor 
to afford even very small sums of. money by way of 
‘the tuition fees of their wards. In- many eases, books 
! and writing capris such as slates, ‘pencils, pens, 
exercise books, ete. should also be supplied to the 
poorer pupils, aa ‘of eost. Free milk and tiffin, as 
Well as free medical aid, may well be provided, 
wherever ‘necessary, if funds permit, so that there. 
may be sufficient inducements for the poor parents 
to send their children to school. The apathy of the 
poorer section of the rural population towards 
education may be mainly attributed to poverty. If 
parental co-operation can be secured, it will be much 
easier for the government to insist on the compulsory 
attendance of the children at schools, as otherwise 
compulsion is likely to be ‘misconstrued ~ resented 
by the average man. 

In the. event ‘of compulsory free primary . educa- 
tion being introduced in the provinces, the problem 
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these areas whose 
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of. fingnces needs also to be solved, The financial 
implications | of the scheme should be carefully 
considered, The question. will naturallly arise. as to 
how, to meet. the . enormous: expenditure to be in- 
yolved. "There ‘should be a generous response to the 
appeal for funds in. such a good cause, and sufficient 
money should be forthcoming, both from public 
and private sources. ‘But for unstinted financial help 
from the government, the implementation of the 
scheme will not be practicable. Mahatina Gandhi 
tried to effect. a partial solution of the financial pro- 
blem by evolving a new scheme of basic education, 
which is popularly known as the Wardha scheme of 
education. A great believer in selffreliange as. he 
was, he wanted the basic schools to be self-supporting. 
He has suggested that the educational expenses of. the 
pupils of these. schools be met out of the sale- 
proceeds of the ‘articles produced by. themselves, The 
scheme is still in its. experimental stage. So we need 
not discuss here at length the merits and demerits 
of the proposition. It is too early now to gauge the 
results of the experiment. But the ‘possibilities of 
the scheme ag well as the modified. scheme generally 
known as the. Sargent’s scheme should be carefuily 
investigated. : 


If primary education is to be popularised in the 
rural areas of the provinces, instruction must be both 
useful and aggreeable to those who are concerned 
with it. Sueh education as is completely divorced 
from the practical ‘interests. of the children’s everyday 
iife cannot be acceptable to the masses. The children 
of the agriculturists, who form « bulk. of the rural; 
population of the country cannot ‘be expected to take 
kindly to.the. -purely literary . education that is 
imparted. at. the average primary school of the day. 
This sort of education is bound to be looked upon 
with suspicion by the average parent in the rural 
areas. So nothing short of a thorough overhauling of 
the present curriculum will help to change the outlook 
of the rural population on education. The school 
curriculum must needs be suited and adapted to the 
real and practical needs of the children for whom it. 
is intended. Hence the. necessity and importance of 
giving a practical bias to the education of the children 
of our country. Here also Mahatma Gandhi tried to 
hit the nail on the head with the unerring insight of 
a seer. In the scheme of education formulated by 
him, he has. laid down some definite lines on which the 
reconstruction of primary education is to be effected. 
The aim of basic education, as ervisaged by Mahat- 
maji, has been clearly indicated in the following 
lines : “Basic education ‘links the children, whether 
of the cities or the villages to al that is best and 
lasting in India.. It develops both the body and the. 
mind.and keeps the child rooted to the soil with a. 
glorious vision of future in the realisation of which 
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a5 
be: or na begins to take his of her share from the 
very commencement of his of her career in school, tg 
The Wardha scheme of education provides a seven- 
year course for the children from the age of 7 to 14. 
All the information is to be imparted through the 
méGium of such basic crafts as are closely related to 
the occupations of the locality in which the childien 
live. Edtieation will thus be craft-centric, and a co- 
ardination of the school work and the activities of the 
children’s éveryday life will be brought ae in this 
marner, This will go a long way towards giving 4 
practical bias to the education of our children who will 
be srained to self-reliance and will be taught the dig- 
nity of labour. They will therefore seldom feel 
incfined to look down upon manual labour. The idea 
underlying the scheme seems to be a very sound one, 
ina:much as it presupposes the psychological prin- 
ciple of “learning by doing.” The creative instincts 
of the children can thus be appealed to. The dim of 
modern education is not to inhabit the natural in- 
stincts of the pupils, but to promote the harmonious 
development of them on the right lines. The children’s 
pbesical, moral and intellectual powers and poten~ 
tialities must be brought into play in and through 
edtcation. Besides, as they are very fond of work, 
they always want to do something or other. They 
jee. bored and inclined to be inattentive, if they have 
+0 be the mere passive recipients of the information 
imparted by the teacher. They need to be agreeably 


occupied throughout the lessons and to be allowed to. 


participate actively in them so that their attention 
may not flag. 

The question of providing free and compulsory 
primary education naturally leads us to that of 
securing an adequate number of teachers of the right 
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type {cy the purpose. An increase in the ntimber of 
schools ‘will necessitate the appointment of a much 
bigger number of teachers to run them. But at the 
present moment teaching seems to be anything but 
lucrative, the emoluments of the teachers—specially 
the primary school teachers—being so poor and in- 
adequate. Unless more attractive salaries can be 
offered, the right type of teachers will hardly be 
available, The primary school teachers are so poorly 
paid that they really find it hard to keep their body 
and soul together with the small pittance which they. 
receive as their monthly salaries. Now-a-days we can- 
not employ menials even on such poor salaries as are 
ordinarily given to the primary school teachers. These 
half-starved and ill-paid teachers can hardly be ex- 
pected to pay undivided attention to the work 
entrusted to them and to throw themselves, heart and 
soul, into it. They are very often compelled to 
supplement their income by taking up private tuition 


_ and othér odd jobs, out of school hours. An adequate 


number ‘of the teachers of the right type seems to be 
the crying need of the day. Until and unless the 
problem of securing a sufficient number of qualified 
and efficient teachers is solved, no educational reform, 
worth the name, can be brought about in our country. 
An adequate number of training schools should also 
be started with a view to training a sufficient number 
of teachers in the new methods of teaching. All 
possible educational facilities should be afforded to 
the trainees, so as to enable them to equip themselves 
properly for their vocation with the minimum of 
expenditure. It is incumbent on the teachers to look 
upon their work as their mission in life, inasmuch us 
it is they who are the builders of the nation. 


Oi 


BACKGROUND TO KOREA IN COLD WAR 
By Pror. SHER SINGH GUPTA, BSc, MA. 


er insignificant in point of its physical dimen- 
sicns, Korea occupies a position of strategic importance 
in the geography of Far Eastern countries. As such, 
its significance in the Eastern zone as a cross-road of 
Far East and a potential trouble spot in that part of 
the Asiatic continent is great. Having served as a focal 
paint of racial and inter-state conflicts of the 13th, the 
16:h, and the early part of the 20th century, this small 
to-toise-shaped corner peninsula threatens to provide 
the bloodiest of battle-grounds to Russian and Ame- 
rican armies whose politicians have dragged it into 
the arena of their power-grabbing rivalry. If ever, it 
is here that the trial of brute strength between the 
contending forces for world domination will take 
place. Hence the towering EEpenanse of Korea in 
ths Russo-U.S, cold war, - | - 


Lal 


A Sxorr History 

The Korean peninsula is peopled by 23 million 
souls. For the last 85 years beginning from the year 
1910, the country had been under the -dictatorial 
control of Japanese imperialists. As such, it had to 
undergo all manner‘of exploitations which are charac- 
teristic’ of all countries occupied by colonial powers. 
In: “hose days of its domination by the Japanese, 
Korea. was the nursing home of a large number of 
feudal lords who were helpfully subservient to their- 
Japanese overlords in carrying out the orders of the 
latter. Like the Indian princes of the pre-Independence- 
Indian éra, these anachronistic elements did all they 
could to help perpetuate Japanese rule at the bidding 
of ° their” foreign masters. Like all other colonial 
powers Japan took full advantage of the presence of: 
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these -feudal remnants of the old Korean institution | 


of chieftainship _ of the preceding - centuries. --She, as 
an- occupying power, exploited the fact of the political 
immaturity and educational ‘backwardness’ of the 
rank-and-file of the Korean people by creating a 
spirit of factionalism in the masses and by fostering 
disruptive and fissiparous tendencies among the people. 
In this way she succeeded in perpetuating a despotic 
rulé over the ignorant Korean people through the 
agency of a systematic policy of ‘divide and rule’ 
which Japan developed into an elaborate and well- 


fashioned political creed which Jater persuaded that: 


country to aspire for -domination over the whole of 
Asia. During the whole period of Japanese rule the 
Korean industry and agriculture was mainly designed 
to subserve Japanese interests and hence both were 
kept strictly under the Japanese thumb whose techni- 
clans operated the main dynamos installed in the 
various national factories. The result was that there 
could not be any very large-scale growth of indigenous 
industry manned by native technicians in Korea 
during the last four decades or so. Educationally 
speaking, the peninsula is very backward and the 


percentage of literacy there is in no way higher thin 
that in India. 


Errect or Last War 

The last world war and Japan’s attack in- the 
Pacific brought Korea into prominence as a stratezic 
base for military operations in the Far East. As such, 
it was chosen to act as a spring-board for aerial 
attacks on the Japanese homeland after the Jatter had 
been dislodged’ from the Peninsula in 1945. The Allies 
found it a useful projection into the Pacific Ocean 
from where to launch a three-pronged attack by navy, 
Jand and air on the veteran enemy. In August 1945, 
the Red Army of Russia entered North Korea and 
the American yankees followed suit a month after and 
occupied the Southern part of the country. Little 
did anybody then know that Korea will become a 
pawn in the game of US-Russian power-politics and 
ideological warfare, leading to an incessant war-of- 
nerves in the years to come, 


In Coto War 

It was exactly after the occupation of the country 
by the armies of Russia and America that Korea 
became progressively involved in the cold war going 
on between East and West so much so that today it 
can be considered as the nerve-centre of this wasteful 
activity in the Far East. The reason for Korea becom- 
ing such a cockpit of contending world foréés was, 
and is, its critical Jocation from where Russia could 
check Japanese movements in Asia and ‘America 
could control Russian ‘expansion towards the East by 


effectively controlling Korean problem which can be 
intelligently ‘understood. 


_ joint US-USS.R. Commission for 


ae a 
“++ Russo-American Occvpation - Dispv's . 

'.Immediately after the occupation of the Korean. 
homeland by the armies of Russia and America the 
‘question of its administration and the constitution of 
the administering authority inevitably leaped into the 
fore-front. Originally the view was held that Korea 
should become a Four-Power Trusteeship, the four — 
Powers being the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., the U.K. 
and China, all acting Sint: This oneal however, 
remained a mere paper scheme and was never tran- 
slated into practice. In December 1945, the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference agreed on a plan to set up a 
Korea to zo 
into the question of setting up a Provisional Govern~- 
ment in Korea. This Commission, contrary to expecta~- 
tions, could not agree to any composition of the 
personnel of the said body and its deliberations 
repeatedly ended in smoke. Thus the Korean pro- 
blem became more and more involved in power- 
polities. 

Tue Moscow FORMULA 

In 1946, the Moscow Formula was mooted out. 
This document was not found acceptable to both 
parties who, by that time, had lost all faith in the 
bonafides of each other. The inevitable result of this 
failure to agree was a blockade between the two 
zones, the North one occupied by Russia and 
the Southern occupied by U.S.A. at the 38th parallel. 
Later efforts at a political compromise between the 
two parties foundered on their failure to agree on the 
question of including representatives of various 
political parties of Korea in the Government. This 
disagreement Jed to a virtual, though artificial, 
bisection of Korea into two political zones occupied 
by rival powers. 

U. N. Korean ComMIssion 

In 1947, the U.S.A. set up a temporary repre- 
sentative Government in South Korea with Seoul as 
Capital and asked U.N.O. to send a Commission to 
supervise the election. Accordingly, a Commission set 
up by U.N.O. supervised the election there and a 
Government headed by ‘Dr. Sygmund Rhee was 
formed. Russia boycotted the activities of this Com- 
mission and in pursuance of her policy, she not only 
did not agree to act as a member of the Commission, 
but also refused to allow it to enter the North zone. 
Insteed she set up a regime of her own choice in 
South Korea in which the Revolutionary Party has a 


dominating voice. She also vetoed the proposal to 
admit South Korea as a member of U. N. O. 
| IMPLICATIONS OF THE BLOCKAD= 

The fact of the virtual division of Korea irto 


.two zones, each having a government of a totally 
different political complexion and holding diametri- 
cally opposite social and economic views has Jed to a 
state of perpetual tension between the two parts each 





re: 


af which-stands- to lose heavily in view ‘of the com- 
plementary: naturé-of their economy. It is a case 
phrallel to that of East and West Bengal in point of 
jute. While North Korea has many synthetic fertilizer 
plants, South Korea has rich rice fields. While North 
_Zonc is a food-deficit area, South zone has no industry 
to provide employment to its youths. The result is 
that there are frequent inter-zonal, raids and border 
troubles threatening to lead to a state of breakdown 
of international peace. 
Recent DeEvELOPMENTS 

Acheson’s threat to South Korea to stop Dollar 
aid to that country in the event of their not calling 
a session of their Parliament in May to consider ways 
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and means to check inflationary spiral in’ prices - of 
articles of daily- consumption is, to Say the least, a 
definite indication of the existence of political strings 
of America tied to Rhee’s administration, thereby 
reducing the latter to an ineffectual puppet-show. 
Moreover, the news of a recent incursion by the Com- 
munists from the Northern zone into the Southern 
territory involving considerable loss of life which was 
brought to the notice of U.N. Committee, is very dis- 
quieting as it may well fan the cold war into furious 
fire leading to a world conflagration for the third time 
in the present century, a thing which all lovers of 


peace and human civilisation must avoid, 
April 28, 1950 
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ENGLISH 
_, ASOKA’S HUMANISM: By Ishwara Topa. 
Hyderabad : Pressarts Ltd. 1949. Pp. 63. Price not 
mentioned. 
This monograph, as the author states in his 


Preface, is a “rehash” of his chapter which appeared. 


under a different title as an appendix in the late Dr. 
B. M. Barua’s work Asoka and His Inscriptions (Cal- 
cuita, 1946). The title, strictly speaking, applies to 
Part I, while Part II (somewhat inaccurately called 
The Edicts of Asoka) consists of illustrative quotations 
from Hultzsch’s translation of the inscriptions. The 
author’s main statements are that “the Maurya State 
had thriven on the totalitarian principles of state-craft 
and politics” (p. 1), that Asoka “having discredited 
the’ utility of gross political principles rebuilt, the 
foundation of the state on humanising principles of 
common weal” (p. 4), that “the promulgation of the 
Buddhist culture in the form of a humanised culture 
was Asoka’s mission in life” and that sanctity of life 
was the basic principle on which Asoka sought to 
levate the life of the people (p. 14). It cannot be 
denied that there is much truth, if not originality, in 
the above observations. But some of his opinions do 
not appear to be. above criticism. Thus instead - of 
relying upon the more authentic testimony of Megas- 
thenes,. he finds in the Arthasastra of Kautilya “the 
great Maurya minister” a true picture of “the political 
condition and practice of the times.” This is to ignore 
completely the numerous and weighty crititisms of 
the orthodox view that have been expressed ever since 
the publication of the Arthasastra. The latter work, 
even as it is, is not wanting in injunctions wpon the 
ruler to identify his welfare with that of his subjects 
and to behave like a father towards them, On the 
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whole, it seems to us that the author’s arguments and 
conclusions indicate more of an attempt to establish 
foregone views with rhetorical force than a desire for 
the dispassionate quest for truth. 


LORD MAHAVIRA: A study in historical pers- 
pectives: By Bool Chand. Benares Jain Cultural 
Research Society. Pp. 116. Price Rs. 4-8. 

This is a well-written monograph dealing with 
the life and teachings of the last and greatest historical 
founder of Jainism. In the course of 8 short chapters 
the author sketches with critical but sympathetic 
insight the historical and cultural background at the 
advent of Mahavira, the incidents of his early life, 
his quest for truth, his doctrines as well as the expan- 
sion of his Order, and he concludes with a general 
appreciation of Mahavira’s personality. Some of his 
statements, however, require re-examination. Such are 
his references to “the whole republican social orga- 
nisation of the Vedic times” and “the simple religion 
of nature-worship implied in the hymns of the Rig- 
veda” (p.1) and to a new type of republican and 
tribal kingdom. (sic) arising in the 6th century B.C. 
The title “cottage industry stage” (pp. 2, 8) gives us 
a very imperfect idea of the wonderful advance. in 
trade and-industry in or about the 6th century BC. 
described by the author in the above context (p. 10). 
‘Equally unfortunate is the label “tribal republics” 
(p. 18) for the Sakyas, Lichchhavis and other clans 
of the early centuries of Buddhism... The author’s 
mention of “the democratic ethos of the society in 
which Mahavira lived” (pp. 27, 108) ignores the 
aristocratic social structure of the ancient east Indian 
republics. The expression “the epics of the later Vedic 
literature” is a slip. : 
ee = “} U.N. GuosHar 
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DIET AND DIET REFORM : By M. K. Gandhi, 
1949. Pp. xu-+176. Price Rs. 2. 


RAMANAMA : By M. K. Gandhi. 1949, Pp, vitit 
56, Price Re. 1, 


Both published by the Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad. 


As is well known, Gandhiji was an enthusiast in 
nature-cure methods as well as in diet reform. He 
also drew no line between a’ healthy body and a 
healthy mind; for, according to him, ote could not 
exist without the other. The two booklets contain a 
collection-of articles written by him on this sutijcct. 


THE WISDOM OF GANDHI (in his own words): 
Selected and arranged by Roy Walker. The Book 
Company Lid, Calcutta, 1943. Pp. 64. Price Re. 1-8. 


This booklet contains a collection of extracts 
from Gandhiji’s writings and speeches. They bear 
upon a wide variety of subjects beginning from reli- 
gion and morality to democracy, civil disobedience, 
etc. The selection has been made with discrimination, 
and a student who wishes to follow up Gandhijji's 
thoughts on a particular subject will find the necessary 
references given at the end. 

Ninmat Kumar Bose 


MONEY: By S. M. Tiwary, M.A. Banaras Book 
ee Zanka, Banaras. Pages 296493. Price 
8, 7-8. 


This is an analytical study of Monetary theory 
and problems in twelve chapters with three appendices 
covering a wide range of subjects from definition of 
Money to Devaluation. The author claims no 
originality and presents a rather complicated subject 
In &@ manner to suit a student, as well as, a general 
reader. Of the subjects dealt with, the Credit Market, 
Trade Cycles, Monetary Control, Foreign Exchange, 
Exchange Control, International Monetary plans de- 
serve careful study by every student of Economics. The 
author by his lucid exposition has made the topics 
easily understood by an average reader and under- 
graduates will find the book particularly helpful. 

In the appendices, Indlan Money Market, Pro- 
blem of India’s Monetary Standard (1925-1949), and 
Post-war International Disequilibrium and the De- 
valuation Problem have been discussed and commeuted 
upon by the author. 


RURAL MARKETING AND FINANCE (Report 
of Sub-Committee of the National Planning Com- 
mittee) : Published by Vora and Co. Publishers Ltd., 
Bombay. Pages 166. Price Rs. 6. 


The Sub-Committee of N. P. C. which reported on 
the above subjects had Sri Ramdas Pantulu and Dr. 
Sudhir Sen as its Chairmanand Secretary respectively. 
Sri K. T. Shah is the Editor of these publications 
besides being General Secretary of the N. P. C. 

The N. P. C. was appointed in 1938 and began its 
work in 1939. After defining the nature of a National 
Plan, the Committee appointed a number .of sub-com- 
mittees for facility of work but the World War broke 
out and the Chairman of the Committee, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was thrown into prison. However, 


_ after his release, the work of the Sub-Committees and . 


the present committee began afresh and the present 
volume was the. earliest report ready for publication. 
This volume contains a Preface and an Introduction 
‘from Sri K. T. Shah, the General Editor, followed by 
the Report of the Sub-Committee prepared by its 


Secretary Dr. Sudhir Sen. The Report is divided into. 
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six parts dealing with the Background, Communication, 
Regulated Market in India, Technical considerations, 
Reforms and the concluamg remarks with suggestions. 
Summary of Conclusions and Eecommendations has 
been separately given for the facility of readers. Besides 
this the volume contains provisional outline of the 
Report submitted to N.P.C. and also notes on 
supplementary Report and resolutions of the N.P.C. 
and the questionnaire. The report being written before 
the attainment of India’s freedom 2a summary of 
i has been added at the end by the General 
itor. 

The N.P. aims at a balanced economic structure 
for the country of which half the population would 
depend upon agriculture. Rural marketing is a part of 
the wide problem. The Indian farmer is poor because 
of defective rural marketing and conversely because of 
the farmer’s poverty rural marketing is defective. It 
is a vicious circle. The farmer is hard hit by modern 
industrialism, he sells his produce at unfavourable place, 
unfavourable time and usually ‘gets unfavourable terms, 
Natural forces responsible for these circumstances must 
be combated by equally natural means. Better market~ 
ing implies better roads, railways and other commu- 
nications on one hand as well as, ware-housing and 
godown facilities, credit arrangements for long and 
short periods. Besides. better education, sanitation. 
manuring, and a host of other things are necessarv for 
the uplift of the common man and his surroundings. 
The .Sub-Committee is conscious of its limitation and 
has suggested further enquiries-by other sub-committees 
on allied and subsidiary subjects that come in the way 
of thorough investigation. Rural Marketing and Finance 
is not a subject that can be treated in isolation. | 

Although it is no final report of the sub-committee 
on the subject, the presentation of the matter in a lucid 
manner amply repays the perusal. Students of Hicono- 
mics will find this book extremely useful and interesting 
in the study of problems connected with agriculture and 


rural finance. ; 
: A. B. Durta 


STUDENTS AND SOCIAL WORK : By Students. 
With a Foreword by J. C. Kumarappa., ureaw 0 
Research and Publications. Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay. Pages 63. Price Rs. 1-12. 


This nicely printed and excellently got up hand- 
book has been prepared by. the students of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences for students of other 
institutions who wish to devote themselves to con- 
structive work in villages. Programmes of work such 
as Rural Reconstruction, Adult Education, Community 
Welfare, Labour Organisation, Health and Relief 
work have been chalked out in a fairly thorough and 
business-like manner, and the ideals upheld by the 
advanced section of the student community in India 
are likely to stimulate others io take to pracucal 
work in this direction. As has been truly said by Sri 


Kumarappa, ‘Such work may not be exciting or sensa- 


tional, but it is work of this kind, quiet and humdrum 
though it may seem, that can ultimately bring life, 
wealth and happiness to our long-suffering people.’ 

The student community is an inexhaustible source 
of vitality, and when roused to the full sense of its 
responsibility and fired with the love of its country- 
men it may work miracle in building up the pros~ 
perous India of our dreams. The present bookle: is a 
happy augury in that direction and we wish it 3 wide 
publicity in the student world of India. 


Narayan ©. CHANDA 
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:- THE TEMBLING ECHO: A poem by Adhyatam 
te by Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd., London. 
rice 3s. 6d. 


_There are 49 poems and the author probably selects 
this number with some obvious purpose, pieces of & 
love poem stringed together with the help of a thin and 
flimsy link provided by the idea of a traveller roaming 
through various aspects of nature and life in search of 
peaceful rest in love, And this search never ends, since 
“jointly do meeting and parting control the universe 
and play the world-play; it is they who write the 
universal world-drama.” 


_ The poem is written in rhythmical blank verse and 
one reading through it feels very much for rhyme 
that might further ennoblé the composition. 


THE SONG OF LIFE AND OTHER POEMS : 
By ¥. K. Gokak.. Published by Hind Kitabs Ltd. 
Eombay. Price Rs. 8. 


In this book there are 32 poems on different subject- 
matters, of which 13 poems are written originally in 
English and 19 are translations of the author’s Kannada 
originals. 

In the Preface Prof. Gokak writes: “I have’ come 
to beliéve that English is better used as a creative 
medium for interpreting the work done in Indian 
lenguages, rather than for pure self-expression, by us 
in’ India.” And the truth of this remark will be best 
realised by a comparison between the translated pieces 
and those originally written. In abundance of imageries 
and emotions the translated pieces are richer than the 
verses written originally in English. : 

What is most striking in Prof. Gokak’s poems is 
his fine and sensitive capabilities for rhyming. He is a 
successful representative of the cultura] and philoso- 
mhical greatness of India expressed through a deli- 
cately musical language, that, too, is not his own. . 

SANTOSH CHATTERJEE 
- SANSKRIT 


SATARANJA KUTUHALAM: Edited by 
Chintaharan -Chakravarti, Kavyatirtha, M.A. Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishat Series, No. 24. Published by Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishat, Shyambazar, Calcutta. 

The game of chess which enjoys world-wide 
popularity is supposed to have originated in India. 
But Indian literature on the game is comparatively 
.poor. So we extend our welcome to this edition of a 
small anonymous work, accompanied by an anonymous 
. commentary, on the subject. It will be helpful in’ 
. Studying the history of the game, especially its deve- 
lopment through long years and different countries. 
Those interested in the study will be thankful to the 
learned editor for bringing to light this little-known 
work and making it available to the general reader. 

ANANTALAL THAKUR 
HINDI 

MAHADEVABHAI KI DIARY, Part I: Edited 
by Narahari Parekh and ‘translated from the original 
Gujarati by Ram Narayan Chaudhari. Navajivan 

- Publishing House, Ahmedabad. Pp. 404. Price Rs. 6, 

The late’ Mahadeva Desai, Private Secretary -to 

Gandhiji, has often been compared in his unusual 
‘capacity to keep a record, close as well as compre- 
‘hensive, of the diverse doings of his master, to Bos- 
“well, with this difference, however, that unlike the 
- latter he was in addition to being an able amanuensis, 
“a ‘discerning critic as well; of this, the present volume, 
-. the first in the series planned by ithe painstaking 
editor, a lifelong°and loving friend of the diarist, is 


one more proof in point. It covers the period from _ 
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10th March, 1982, to 4th September, 1932, when he 
along with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was’ in Yervada 
Jail, Poona. But this short spell of six mouths, in- 
terms of the ranges and reaches of his. beloved 
Master’s mind in respect of the thousand and one 
things in which Gandhiji was vitally interested—and 
in what pray was he not, interested ?—extends over 
ages and epochs in human thought. Side by side, the 
Diary gives a clue to Mahadevabhai’s own intellectual 
stature combined with his rare devotion to his master 
and extreme sensitiveness to his (Gandhij1’s) rainbow- 
like reflections and radiations of Truth in ‘both its 
moral as well as material aspects. It is also a collection 
of thumb-nail “character-cases” of scores of persons, 
well known and little known including that of Sardar 
Patel who not seldom dominates the seene by his 
downrightness and boisterous humour. The translator 
has done a very good job, indeed. cas 


GUJARATI Na 

BALAKO ANE MATAO NI SAMBHAL: Published 
by the Gujarat Research Society, Bombay. 1947. Pp. 96, 
Paper-cover, Price 8 annas. 

A series of six papers on Maternity and Child welfare 
by experts in the subject, are compressed in this smal] 
volume. Directions about diet, use of vegetables and fruits 
which are available in Gujarat, containing Vitamim C, 
precautions necessary for women with child and other 
usclul suggestions are the most remarkable features of 
this book. They are given in simple language. 

DWAIDASHA: By Anand. Printed at the Vasant 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Paper-cover. Pp. 23. Price 
8 annas. 

Dwadasha means the. Twelfth. It contains twelve 
admirable ‘In Memoriam’ songs in the style peculiar to the 
late Kavi Nanalal Dulhatram. They are full of feeling 
and pay a deserved tribute to his work and ae 

JODNI KOSHA: Navajiban Prakashan Mandir, 
Ahmedabad. 1949. Pp. 1221. Price Rs. 4, 

This splendid dictionary of Gujarati -words— 
“Sartha Gujarati Jodni Kosha’~-an orthographic 
dictionary with meanings explained—was first pub- 
lished in 1929: the second edition came out in 1981, 
the third in 1937 and the fourth in 1949. AIl this has 
been done under the influence of Gandhiji, however 
indirect that influence might have been, and round 
the battle ground for winning Swaraj. Compiling a 
dictionary was considered to be an important item in 
the struggle for independence. There is no doubt that 
the earnestness of the patriots joined to the hard 
work of the scholars has borne fruit: the result is a 
national work of no slight importance. The signs of 
careful revision of the last edition are visible almost 
on every page. 

The difficulties in bringing the work to a finish 
have been mentioned by Kakasaheb Kalelkar who has 
almost apologised: for the. so-called short-comings : 
but it was unnecessary : one has learnt to put up with 
different qualities of paper in one and the same book, 
in this age of controls. The commendable moderation 
in fixing the price of the book is a noticeable feature. 
In spite of the increase in the cost of production 
everywhere, how could this be done? Is Gujarat an 
exception to the Indian economic system? As 2@ 
matter of fact, though there has been distinct im- 
provement in the quality and quantity of the book, 
thanks to the publishers, the buyer has been kept on 
to the 1937 level. 
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Sachchidananda Sinha—The Last Relic 


Dr. Amarnath Jha writes in the Sachchida- 
nanda Sinha Memorial Number of The Hindustan 
Review : 

The news of the passing away of Dr. Sachchida- 
nanda Sinha, though not entirely unexpected, is 
nevertheless a source of deep sorrow to a large circle 
of his friends and admirers. He was the last relic of a 
generation of intellectual giants. Most of his own 
contemporaries had died before him. But he was so 
full of vitality that he seemed to possess the secret 
of perpetual youth. Nature is, however, inexorable, 
and has at last claimed whom age never seemed to 
worry. He had known Dadabhai Naoroji and Pheroze- 
shah Mehta and had been a colleague of Gokhale, 
Surendranath Banerjea, R. N. Mudholkar, Jinnah, and 
Sapru. He had owned and edited the Hindustan 
Review for about half a century. He was the _first- 
elected Deputy President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly ; the first Indian Finance Member m any 
province ; the first interim President of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. He was Vice-Chancellor of the Patna 
University for several terms. He was actively asso- 
ciated with the starting of the Leader and was also 
perhaps at one time a member of its Board of Direc- 
tors. He was responsible for the.coming into existence 
of the Beharece and the Searchlight. 

A bare recital of his activities will indicate the 
variety and length of his public service. The second 
edition of his Speeches and Writings appeared in 1942. 
He produced in 1947, at the age of 76, a valuable 
book on Iqbal. He had also written earlier a volume 
on Eminent Bihar Contemporarics and a Handbook 
on Kashmir. During the last months of his life he had 
been ‘publishing his Reminiscences in the Hindustan 
Review. In 1947, his friends presented him with a 
Volume. He had made numerous benefactions to the 
Punjab University and the Kayastha Pathshala of 
Allahabad, and founded the magnificent Sinha Library 
and Radhika Sinha Institute at Patna and the 


universities of Allahabad, Patna and Banaras honoured - 
‘ responsible positions, he never forgot that the prime 


him with honorary degrees. 
AN INSTITUTION 

Dr. Te} Bahadur Sapru said of him: “TI doubt 
whether there are half a dozen men in India who can 
claim to possess that broad-based and varied culture, 
which has been the outstanding feature of his Ufe.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said: “I know few men with 
his happy gift for attracting the cordial and endurin 
regard of the most diverse types of men and women. 
A splendid host, he has always been able to. gather 
under his hospitable roof all races, ranks, religions, in 
harmonious intercourse, irrespective of the most start- 
ling and bitter divergences of personal and_ political 
views on vital problems. His ironic wit and humour 
have been the delight of his large circle of associates 
and admirers. Babu Anugrah Narayan Sinha says : 
“Dy, Sinha has long ceased to be an individual and 
has been an institution for decades.” mn 

On the publication of his monumental work on 
Iqbal—of more than 500 pages—the Leader wrote in 
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a leading article that it is the best study so far 
written of all the*phases* of Iqkal’s life and work ; 
very richly documenied. and very well informed ; 
written with impartiality and revealing deep acquain- 
tance with Persian thought and Urdu literature. That 
he should have written it at his age is a tribute to 
the wonderful alertness of his intellect and great 
industry. In course of my Intrcduction to the book 
I said: “Dr. Sinha has brought to bear upon this 
study a vast knowledge of European and Oriental 
literature, and an amazing memory, and the compleie 
freedom from narrow interests and sympathies, which 
is the secret of the universal respect which he and 


his writings enjoy.” I further said: “Dr. Sinha’s 
encyclopaedic learning, his critical faculties, his 
straightforwardness, and the courage of his  convic- 


tions will impress all readers of this book. It will long 
remain a@ monument to his industry, his thoroughness, 
and his determination to state the truth as he sces 
it. It will be welcomed also by scholars as a most 
noteworthy addition to critical “literature, as it is a 
penetrating and thoughtful study of Iqbal, and a 
balanced and critical estimate of his poetry and mes- 
sage. 

Dr. Sinha did me the honour of asking me to write 
the Foreword to his book on Some Eminent Bihar 
Contemporaries, which was published in 1944 and in 
which he conveyed his sense of grateful appreciation 
of my kindness in writing it. I said then: “Dr. Sinha 
wields a facile pen ; he has a marvellous memory ; he 
is a voracious and methodical reader; he is meti- 
culously accurate; above all, he has a gentus_ for 
friendship. All these qualities have enabled him to 
produce a book which will be read with delight both 
by those who knew the persons described, and by 
those of a later generation who will find in their 
careers and achievements much that will elavate and 
inspire.” ; 

Mave THE Most or Lirs 


I may repeat some other words written by me 
in 1947. “In spite of his industry,” I wrote, “and the 
assiduity with which he performed his duties in 


function of a living being is to make the most of 
life. He has always lived well; good living has been 
his main vocation, all else a mere pastime. He is a 
brilliant conversationalist; his wis, his vast fund of 
anecdotes, his amazing memory caarm all companies, 
whether those of his own generation and age or those 
who belong to a much later period. In his ycunger 
days he was not above indulging in miszhievous 
pranks. Even in the rarified atmosphere of the 
Imperial Council he effectively silenced a vocal but 
reactionary notable by referring to him in oppro- 
brious Hindustani terms which were certainly. 
offensive, even though upheld by Lord Minto as 
being not. unparliamentary. 

When the Allahabad’ University Convocation 
used to be held in the Vizianagram Hall of the Muir 
College, the Principal was in charge of the arrange- 
ments in the Hall. The Principal, Mr. Jennings was 
a very strict man and he used to go round to see 


7 - 
that every visitor had a seat in the block meant for 
him. He discovered that Mr. Sinha was occupying 
a seat in the block reserved for members of the 
Senate, who were called Fellows of the University ; 
be walked up to him and-asked him, “Excuse me, 
are you a: Fellow ?” Mr. Sinha looked at him blandly 
and replied, “No, I am a gentleman.” . 2 
- ~- §oun or an Imp 

On another occasion, several years earlier, he 
was responsible—along with the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej. 
Bahadur Sapru—for a cruel’ practital joke. In those 
days the meetings of the Legislative Council used 
to be. held in the Public Library in Alfred Park. The 
Lieutenant-Governor used to preside. There were @ 
few non official nominated members from among 
those who, in the current phrase, had a. stake in the 
country. Most of them were innocent of English 
and almost invariably supported the government. 
One of them was the Raja of Jahangirabad. Mr. 
Sinha and Dr. Sapru, as young lawyers interested in 


free-lance journalism and not then exactly besieged - 


by clients, frequently attended these meetings of the 
Legislature. Members indulged in copious manus- 
cript eloquence. Once these two gentlemen arrived a 
little early and engaged Raja Sahib in conversation. 
in elegant Urdu. Whilst he stood talking, Mr. Sinha 
quietly removed from the Raja Sahib’s capacious 
pockets the manuscript of his speech. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Anthony McDonnell arrived and_ the 
Council was called to order. He asked Raja Sahib 


if he had any observations to make. The Raja Sahib 


stood in his place and put his hand first in one 
pocket, then in another, in a third, in a fourth, and 
could not discover his speech which was lymg im 
repose in Mr. Sinha’s pockets. He looked in dismay 
end confusion and said in tones of deep chagrin 
kho gaya, huzoor | 

He had not had the advantage of a University 
education ; but in the alertness of his mind, his 
receptivity to new ideas, his wide range of intellec- 
tual interests, he was superior to most University 
men. He was Vice-Chancellor of the Patna Univer- 
sity for four terms, and he raised its tone consider- 
ably. The crowning point of his office was the 
Jubilee of 1944, when a truly distinguished gathering 
saw how admirably all the details of the varivus 
functions had been attended to, and what deep 
personal interest Sinha took in them all. I regarded 
it as a.signal honour that I should have been invited 
to succeed him at Patna, but at the last moment I 
found the. wrench of leaving my own University too 
great. My University conferred on Dr. Sinha the 
degree of Doctor of Letters, honoris causa, in 1987. 
Dr. Sinha was called upon to preside over the in- 
ougural session of the Constituent Assembly. He 
had a large circle of friends in all communities. He 
could not suffer fools gladly, but his bark was worse 
than his bite, and there was no touch of Malice in 
him. He was one of the most hospitable men in the 
country, and was himself a great connoisseur of good 
food and good drink. His one great failing was ihat 
he neither smoked nor liked others to smoke. 


: Last Days 

.. I have had the good fortune of being his guest 
in Delhi, Ranchi, Patna, and Solan and of entertain- 
mg him as my guest. I have received hundreds of 
letters from him, all in excellent spirit and express- 
mg kindness and affection. I had written to him in 
December last, on my return from France, that I 
would spend a few hours with him on my way back 
from Calcutta. He replied: “I have just got your 
very kind letter saying that you are yet heart. 
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whole and fancy-free. You will be most ‘veleottie 
here on the 2nd. January.” -A few days later, on 
December 23, he wrote to me at Calcutta: “I nave 
much to talk to you, both personal and ‘public’ 
which I propose doing when we meet.” I saw lim 
twice on January 2, and when I was leaving, he said, 
“This. is. the last. time we shall meet.”’. I remonstrated 
then and again in a letter from Allahabad. He 
replied to this on the 15th of February: “I have 
recelved all your letters. J am sorry to tell you that 
I am pretty seriously ill. When I can look upon’ life 
with a cheerful face, no one will be better able to 
do it than myself. But just at present things are in a. 
bad «vay, and it is, therefore, that my letters are’ 
gloomy and depressing. The very cold wave that 
we have just passed through has made matters 
worse, and we can but hope for the best.” 

His motto was “Whatever is, is.’ We have to. 
bow to the inevitable. He had a long life and an. 
honourable life. We salute our elder with love and 
respect. We shall miss his wisdom and vivacity, his 
knowledge of affairs, and his freedom from prejudice. 
In the first days of distracting grief, we have bitter 
tears to shed, but we shall remember that -desth, 
openeth the gate to good fame. 


irene 


Is Asia Overpopulated ? 


The question of population cannot he’ 
considered simply as a question of numbers. It is. 
a human problem: it has a dynamic aspect. The- 
Asiatic Digest reproduces an article from Eastern 
World, London : 


When the layman thinks about population, he: 
does so in statistical terms, 2e., mn terms of mere 
numbers. He thus falls into the fallacy of believing 
that a country that has a large population must be’ 
over-populated and that an area with a sparse popula- 
tion must be underpopulated. He still believes in 
Malthus’ “misleading mathematical jingle” relating to 
arithmetical and geometrical progression, the former 
measuring the rate of increase in the means of sub- 
sistence, and the latter measuring the increase of the 
population. It follows from this that the growth. of. 
population must be limited by certain checks, the. 
most important being famine and plague. 

No social question can be solved mathematically. 
Of course, population must be limited by the means of. 
subsistence, since man must eat to live. But the means - 
of subsistence may so increase that an area- that was- 
overpopulated at one time may be underpopulated : 
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‘under the new conditions. At any given standard of 
living in the existing conditions of technique and 
‘with the available resources and knowledge,- there is 
.an ideal size of the population which will give the 
maximum return per head. This ideal size is sueh that 
any increase or decrease in it would diminish produc- 
tion per head. This is the concept of optimum popu- 
lation. The figure is a moving one, altering with 
.changes in technical development or with any cause 
that changes existing conditions. With any improve- 
ment in technique, knowledge, or material resources, 
there is a constant tendency for the optimum figure 
to increase. Wars and earthquakes, which destroy 
resources, work in the opposite direction. It is this 
idea of a moving optimum population that must be 
mastered by the leaders of the East. We must apply 
to this problem the same method of equilibrium 
analysis that we apply to the examination of 
‘economic problems in general. A large number of 
‘factors are interdependent, and questions of casuality 
may be ignored. There ig no necessary direct connec- 
tion between the means of subsistence and the size of 
the population. Our conception of “subsistence level” 
may change: our minimum requirements for living 
may include a motor-car. This is a psychological 
aspect of the problem, which statistics can mensure 
but not solve. 
In Europe and in the New World, inventions of 
all kinds—such as the steamer, railways, and all 
machinery increasing the productivity of man—as 
well as technical improvements in agriculture and the 
production of new foods by chilling and eanning, have 
resulted in an enormous increase in the population 
over the last hundred years with a great improvement 
im the standard of living, It is undoubtedly true to 
bay that the artisan of today enjoys far more comforts 
and even luxuries than were possible to the nobles of 
the Middle Ages, and he leads a fuller life. If it is food 
that we are short of, let us remember that even today 
only 30 per cent of the land “climatically suited” 
to crop growth is‘cultivated: If any reader conceieves 
the problem in these terms, he is recommended to 
study Sir John Russell’s presidential address to the 
British Association recently. 


_ In India and China, and perhaps over the 
whole of the East generally, this increased pro- 
ductivity is not so obvious. 


There certainly exist areas that are overpopulated. 
‘here are more people than can make use of the 


available resources, because of Jack of knowledge or 
equipment, 


of capital and average productivity, 
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already low, falls with every baby ‘born. There is a 
‘Yelative shortage of good land, and millions in India 
and China are driven to seek a meagre living from 
infertile soil—soil that is infertile only because -capital 
equipment (such as irrigation works and mechanical 
ploughs) and the knowledge that goes with it are not 
available. : 

Two problems are ‘involved here—a short-term 
one and a long-term one. The immediate answer lies 
in the reduction of the population to the present 
optimum level, while the long-term solution consists 
in increasing the productivity of the population and 
of the soil so that the area can support’ the same 
numbers, or even greater numbers, at a reasonable 
standard of life. Let us examine these two problems 
a little more closely. There are several methods by 
‘which the population can be reduced without having 
recourse to pestilence, famine and war that, in the 
past, have been so successful in the East. 

One of these methods is emigration. Let us say 
at once that-it had two disadvantages. Settlement in 
a foreign land is never easy. The attachment of 
family friends, and to one’s own native land is very 
strong, and much strength of character. is required to 
break it: even the goad of starvation may not be 
sufficient. Moreover, to make a home in distant lands 
requires a spirit of adventure that, on the whole, is 
not strong in the Hast. The language will be different 
and there will be different laws and customs, and so 
far as the countries of the Fast are concerned, it 
means settlement among an alien race. In the parti- 
cular case of many Indian sects, religious observances 
—including the caste system and the preparation of 
food—put well-nigh insuperable barriers to the 
migration of individuals. The mass settlement of 
people having strong nationalistic or religious traits 
is in many respects undesirable, this is the cause of 
anti-Semitism and of the strained relations between 
Negroes and Indians in South Africa. There remain 
the practical problems of immigtation laws. Would 
the yellow races, for instance, welcome the influx of 
large numbers of the brown races? The Indians and 
Pakistanis are not very happy in one another's 
company: would either of.these raise no objection 
to the Mongolians? In the New World and in 
Australia, the entry of coloured individuals is very 
strictly limited. _ 

. The second disadvantage of emigration is that 
it is usually the young and strong and healthy who 
go, thus denuding their native land of the very 
people who are needed for .its long-term developr 
ment. 

In addition to this .method of reducing the 
population, there are three ‘passive forms which aim 
at preventing population from coming into being. 
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The first is abstinence from or postponement of 
marriage; the second is that of moral restraint ; 
and the third is the practice of birth control. The 
advocacy of any of these methods in the Hast may 
well unchain a devil. But both the short-term and 
the long-term policies require a deliberate restriction 
of :amilies if we are to avoid the natural checks of 
disease, famine, and war. Leteit be clearly understood 
that the unrestrained creation of families carries with 
it the seeds of its own destruction. The problems 
invclyed here are immense, and cannot be dealt with 
here adequately. Perhaps the postponement of 
marriage and the practice of birth control offer the 
best cure to overpopulation in the East in the 
short-term. 

Turning now to the long-term view, we have to 
examine means whereby the productivity of the in- 
Giv:dual and of the soil on which he so largely 
depends can be inereased. In both cases machinery 
is indispensable. The countries of the East are 
largely agricultural. The most superficial traveller 
through any of these lands cannot but help noticing 
the deplorably low technique used in tilling the soil. 
The hard soil is barely scratched by wooden pioughs 
whose design has not changed in 4,000 years or more. 
They are pulled by miserable oxen who can hardly 
draz one foot aiter another. Dung is used as fuel, so 
thet the soil is denuded of such fertiliser as these 
animals might provide. Artificial fertilisers are not 
used, while crops rotation is imperectly understood. 
To the primitive farmer one seed. is very much like 
another: the evolution of better strains means 
no hing to him. 

_ In the primary industries—such as agriculture— 
dininishing returns set in at a much earlier stage than 
in the secondary or manufacturing industries. Many 
people, therefore, fear any increase in the population 
of the countries of the East, which are mainly agri- 
cu.tural, because of this fact.. This criticism leaves 
encirely out of account the concept of a moving 
opzimum end so denies to the existing population the 
immense advantages that will inevitably flow from 
improved agricultural methods. It also neglects the 
advantages to be derived from co-operation and orga- 
niration that can be obtained from a large and increas- 
ng. population. 


_ In the East as in the West the aim must be a 
greater division of labour and still more special- 
-isation, with the object of maximising production. 


It is wrong for a Chinese peasant to spend a 
le sureless. existence barely succeeding in feeding and 
‘elothing himself, when by organising his society he 
cen concentrate in producing what his region can 
--produce with comparative advantage, and exchange 
trese goods against others that he needs produced 
elsewhere under more favourable conditions. The 
author knows very well that the pre-requisite of this 
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is a settled political outlook, but he does not- despair 
of the Chinese people. There is another factor that 
arises from a large and reasonably prosperous popula~ 
tion. Both India and Pakistan, at least, are becoming 
increasingly important manufacturing countries, and 
such things as railways and large-scale production can 
only be economically worked with a large population. 

The preatest monument to the British control 
of India lies in the capital equipment and the 
knowledge that have been lavished upon the  sub- 
continent. The population increased enormously, an 
incontrovertible fact that is due to the neutralising 
of the tendency to diminishing returns by better 
organisation. This improved organisation took place 
throughout the world. There was a tremendous _in- 
erease in the world’s production of foodstuffis. New 
food producing areas were discovered, and distant 
areas became productive as a result of improved 
transport. These advantages are at the disposal of 
the East. With large-scale irrigation works and by 
canalising rivers to prevent disastrous floods, it may 
be possible to grow fine cotton in southern China, 
and even to manufacture this cotton locally. This 
produce could then be exchanged with advantage 
against, say, the rice that forms the staple food, and 
so improve enormously the standard of life of 
millions, But readers of this review are ‘well 
acquainted with benefits of international trade, and 
the point need not be laboured. What must be 
stressed is that these benefits do not arise without 
considerable organisation. It has been said earlier 
in this article that an increase of productivity means 
the use of machinery—not merely the uSe of devices, 
such as farm tractors that enable man to work more 


efficiently and quickly, but of capital works, such as 


irrigation schemes, canals and railways, that do work 
that man cannot do. It is here chiefly that we must 
seek, the method whereby to increase the optimum 
population. 


We cannot gainsay the fact that the agricul- 
tural holdings of the East are far too small’ to 
make use of mechanical methods. 


It is absolutely essential that the system of land 
tenure throughout the East be swept away and sub- 
stituted by one that will give holdings large enough 
to take advantage of modern methods. If necessary 
the laws of inheritance must be changed. This is a 
very difficult task, but its achievement is essential to 
improved living standards in these areas. More than 
one religion of the Orient teaches us of the salutary 
effects of difficulties overcome. The mere fact that 
a problem is difficult is no reason why its solution 
should not be attempted. 


The civilisation of the 


East 1s still 
human drudges. At best, 


man is 


based on 
assisted hy 


animals—and poor specimens, at that—in ploughing 
or traction. 


It has been said that these methods are 
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used in the East because labour is cheap and machi- 
nery dear. But labour is the dearest form cf power. 
Consider human porterage: not only are railweys 
much cheaper per ton-mile, but any locomotive will 
haul weights that are impossible for man, and’ it does 
not get tired. This is as true of agriculture as it is 
of transport or of the manufacturing industries 


_ Qf course, this change-over has already begun 
in many places in the Hast, particularly in cotton- 
mills and in railway transport, but’ much more re- 
mains to be done. In the most important occupation 
—agriculture—it has not begun. The reward of 
labour is determined by marginal productivity, and 
as the productivity of labour throughout the Hast is 
low, wages are low. This being so, purchasing power 
is low and it cannot buy the raw materials, food, 
and the goods that would lead to 2 higher standard 
of life. It is true that the figures of trade between. 
the East and the West make brave showing, but 
such figures can afford us no satisfaction when we 
consider what would be the case if the Orient had 
a standard of life comparable to ours. The world is 
one economic unit, and poverty anywhere is a threat 
to prosperity everywhere. Trade is essentially an 
exchange of the products of labour. If the product 
of labour can be increased by the use of mechanical 
devices, then what it will receive in exchange will 


be correspondingly greater. a 
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The East will contribute to a much greater 
extent to the wealth of mankind and will itself 
participate in this wealth much more than it does 


at present, 

While the human muscle is inefficient, the 
by any 
machine. It is in the alliance of machine and brain 
that the future of the world rests. Only in the East 
are men still wanted as drudges. This must be 
altered, and to do this a vast scheme of training 
must be undertaken. In this part of the world 
illiteracy is the rule—perhaps not three per cent of 
the population can read or write. Even with an 
adequate supply of teachers this would take a 
generation to remedy. This first step must be taken, 
whatever the difficulty. Through the written page all 
knowledge comes. Then will follow the intellectual 
and manual training that are necessary to make use 
of machines. When this stage has been reached, man 
will produce more and work less hard. He will have 
leisure to enjoy the finer things of life: he will have 
elevated himself to a higher sphere. The over- 
populated areas of today will then find that there are 
not” enough men to take full advantage of the re- 
sources at their disposal. They will have to increase 
their numbers to reach the optimum level of popu- 
lation—and this with an incomparably higher 
standard of living. ; 
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Y¥ HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyramids 
and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civiliza- 
% tion began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. Where 
did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom that 
started man on his upward climb? Beginning with naught 
they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its first 
sciences and arts, Did their knowledge come from a race now 
submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with Infinite 
inspiration? From what concealed, source came the wisdom 
that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 

Today it is known that they discovered and learned to inter 
pret certain Secret Methods for the development of their 
inner power of mind. They learned to command the inner 
forces within their own’ beings, and to master life. This secret 
art of living has been preserved and handed down throughoug 
the ages. Today it is extended to those who dare to use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the. problems of life 
in these complex times. 
This Sealed Book—-FREE 
Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the Serie of achieve 
taent and happiness that you desire? If no it is your duty to your- 
sclf to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for 
the mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that every- 
one cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries 
of life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you 
are one of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to 
make use of the subtle influences of life; the Rosicrucians (not a re- 
ligious organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation 
without obligation. ‘This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of 
your own home, ‘without interference with your personal affairs or 
manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but @ rational application of the basic laws of life.” 

Use the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 
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Confucius: The Man and His Teachings 


In an address before the China Institute 
in London, in celebration of the 2500th anni- 
versary of the birth of Confucius, Dr. Cheng 
Tien-Hsi, the Ambassador for China, gave the 
following short talk on Confucius’s life and 
teachings, as published in The Asiatic Revie, 
January 1950: 

To-day, thanks to the China Institute, it is my plea- 
sant duty to give a short talk on his life. J may start by 
saying that in common with all great teachers of history 
Confucius led a hard life. Not only was his existence one 
of continual discipline, but more than once he was in 
actual danger of death from violence or starvation. How- 
ever, he did not spare himself, for he felt that he had a 
mission to lead the people into the path of rectitude and 
righteousness. This he felt was a duty laid upon him by 
a power outside himself, though, as I said, he never 
claimed anything like divine powers. Indeed, throughout 
his writings and the records of his followers, there is no 
reference to divine inspiration, though on two occasions, 
when he was im great danger, he, in. order to allay the 
fears of his disciples, did allow to drop from his lips 
words which indicate that he had a divine mission. One 
of these passages is: “Heaven having entrusted me with 
a sacred duty, what can Huan T‘ui (i.e. my enemy) do 
to me against the will of Heaven?”. The other, which 
ig more explicit, is: “Since the death of King Wen has 
not the cause of culture (z.e. truth) been entrusted to 
me? If Heaven had allowed the cause of culture (i. 
truth) to perish, no one who died (i.e. lived} after him 
would possibly have been permitted to acquire a know- 
ledge of that cause. If Heaven does not allow that cause 
to perish, what can the people of K‘uang do to me 
{against the will of Heaven) ?” 

However, he himself would certainly hotly disclaim 
any supernatural power. Indeed, he insisted that modesty 
was the seed of virtue, and he was so modest that, some- 
what in the manner of Socrates, he felt that there was a 
watching spirit of some kind which warned him when he 
was about to encounter error. Once he said: “I am very 
lucky; because, whenever I am wrong, there is bound to 
be somebody to point it out to me.” 

However, like all other great teachers, he died in 
bitter disappointment, thinking that his lifelong work for 
_ the benefit of his fellow-men had failed in its achieve- 
ment. How surprised he would be to-day if he could see 
that so soon after his death his teaching was to be 
elevated to the supreme throne of orthodoxy by the 
State, and that twenty-five centuries later his teaching 
would be as firmly based in the national mind as ever it 
had been, and especially that we are assembled here, 
without distinction of nationality, to do him hqmage ! 

Like all truly great men, Confucius held always the 
most modest opinion of himself. Many of his sayings could 
be quoted to show how humble he really imagined himself 
to be. For instance, he would say, “I am able to do many 
things because I was born humble.” On another occasion 
he would say, “If I could be given more years after fifty 
to make a profound study of the ‘Book of Changes,’ I 
should be free from great faults”? The emphasis is, of 
course, on the word “great,” for he would never say he 
would ever be free from faults, though he once said, “Tf 
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you know a fault and do not reform it, then it is a true 
fault,” that is to say, to err is human but the error really 
becomes a fault when you know it and yet do not reform 
it. Moreover, in spite of the high regard in which his 
teachings have been held for twenty-five hundred years, 
he never claimed that he was particularly learned; so 
simple did he consider his teachings, that he constantly 
urged the rulers of his time to try for themselves how easy 
they were and how effective they would prove in setting 
right the wrongs of his time. He disclaimed once and for 
all the title of seer or prophet in the religious sense when 
he declared, “I am a transmitter and not a founder (of 
a system of ethics or philosophy)”—-a fact reflected in 
Voltaire’s poem which 1 have referred to in the line, 
“Spoke as a sage and never as a seer.” 

Nevertheless the sages of later centuries, especially 
those who, with wider advantages than their predecessors, 
had the opportunity to compare the true stature of Confu- 
clus with that of other of the world’s great -men, have 
unequivocally pronounced him to be the first sage, and, 
although he said of himself, “I cannot claim to be 
Jearned; all I can claim is that I have always loved 
learning,” yet it is the universal opinion of competent 
judges that he was in fact a very learned, as well as very 
wise, man. 

Confucius had perceived in the hard school of the 
world of his day that many lJéarned men were not wise 
and that many were wise who could not be called learned. 
In numerous illustrations to his followers he would point 
out the need for both qualities in the men who would 
presume to lead the world’s rulers and men of Government 
into the right path. That is why he insisted in his doc~ 
irine of the Golden Mean that men should cultivate at 
the same time, knowledge, virtue, and courage, for, 
though knowledge, virtue and courage are all admirable 
qualities, none of them without the others can enable onc 
to reach the peak of excellence. Virtue alone may, in- 
deed, be as luminous as a star, but it is only when accom- 
panied by knowledge and courage that it can shine like 
the sun, whereas either knowledge or courage, if not 
accompanied by wirtue, may often bring about darkness. 
Confucius possessed all these qualities par excellence. 

Mencius, who followed him at a distance of more 
than a hundred years, was perfectly right in proclaiming 
that Confucius was facile princeps among the teachers 
of the world. To quote his words, “Since there were 
human beings there has never been one equal to Confu- 
cius”; and in the words of an ancient worthy, “The sages 
among men are the same in kind, but they stand out 
from their fellow-men and rise prominent above them all, 
and, in this, since there were human beings, there has 
never been one so gloriously decisive as Confucius.” That 
verdict has received endorsement in the subsequent cen~ 
turies, not only from innumerable Chinese scholars but 
also ‘from many scholars and teachers of the Western 
world. 

It is no doubt the profound humility of Confucius 
which is at once the most striking of his characteristics © 
and the basis of the judgment of rsterity as to his 
innate greatness. Yet with this deep humility with regard 
to himself went a penetrating but kindly estimate of others. 
Many of his followers earned reproof in their discussions 
with him, but a kindly tolerance softened the asperity of 
ae criticism which the teacher had to administer to 
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The word “perfect”? has often been used of Confucius 
by scholars not given to easy praise. Only the scholar 
who has clearly read and treasured all the teachings of 
Confucius can understand why such a judgment does not 
appsar extravagant when applied to a man who never 
claimed such a quality for himself. 

For it is in the give and take of everyday life when 


ell seems against oneself, that the true character of man. 


is shown. In the words of Confucius himself, “It is 
only when the time of the year becomes cold that one 
knows that the pine and the cypress are the last to wilt.” 
The records of the life of Confucius and his followers are 
sufficiently complete for us to gain a fairly clear picture 
of his behaviour in all circumstances and under all condi- 
tions. His was a life of altruism, which in Chinese is 
called Shu: to act to others as one would act to oneself, 
or to love others like oneself. On one occasion when he 
was asked by a leading disciple whether he could formu- 
late in a few words a rule by which one could abide for 
life, he said, “Is it not altruism: do not do to others what 
you do not wish to be done to yourself?” 

Incidentally to this I should mention that Confucius 
on a different occasion, in answer to the same disciple, 
did enunciate the Golden Rule in its positive form. To 
quote his words: “The man of perfect virtue, wishing 
to have himself established, endeavours also to have 
others established, and, wishing to have himself enlight- 
ened or advanced, endeavours also to have others enlight- 
ened or advanced. To be able to judge of the wishes of 
others by one’s own, and then act to them as one would 
act to oneself, may be said to be the means of attaining 
perfect virtue.” But on the particular occasion when he 
enunciated the Rule in the negative form, it was intended 
to be observed by the average man, moreover, when it 
is put in the negative form no one could say that he was 
urable to conform to it, inasmuch as no man could 
Teasonably say that he would do to others what he would 
not wish others to do to him. In shert, Confucius sought 
nothing for himself, and all he wished was to give his life 
for the benefit of others. 

It would have been only human if, with all the dis- 
eppointments he had to meet and all the tribulations and 
dangers he had to endure, he had become embittered and 
impatient. On the contrary, to the end of his life he 
scaght the fault for his failure only in himself, and not 
in others. He would say that he alone was unworthy and 
that, had he himself been better, the teaching he had to 
give and the ideals he had to set forth to men, would 
net have been obscured or thwarted by his unworthiness, 

This example of his was crystallised in a precept by 
Mencius, a sage destined to expound his ptrinciples and 
ethics a little more that a century later, namely: _ 

“Tf you love others and they do not attach them- 
elves to you in return, examine your own benevolence to 
see if it is perfect. If you govern others and they are 
not well governed, examine your own wisdom to see if 
it is perfect. If you behave to others politely, and they 
do not do so to you in return, examine your own respects 
tn see if they are perfect. Whenever in your action you 
fail to achieve a desired effect, examine yourself for the 
cause of your own failure.” 

But in fact, Confucius did not fail. What was denied 
to him in his lifetime has been universally and heartily 
conceded by succeeding ages. If he were to know how 
widespread his opinions would become and how. strong his 
hold on the mind of the Chinese people would be through 
the centuries which were to follow, he would be glad for 
the people—not for his own success. 

During his lifetime, the devotion he was able, by 
sneer force of character and personality, to inspire in his 
followers, shone through their lives, and in -their record 
of his’ sayings and doings. One whole section of the 


Analects is devoted to details of the Master’s life: his 
preference and dislikes showing the path of rectitude, his 
customary actions and habits showing the examples of 
correct conduct and good manners. But this is far from 
being all that we can gather of him. Throughout the 
Amalects and other books of the Confucian Canon we 
find detailed references to his character and wisdom as 
well as details of his teaching and learning. 

The emphasis everywhere is on righteousness and 
correctness. Whether-it is in dealing with reigning 
tulers, affairs of State, or the simplest matters of daily 
life, the invariable rule is that things must be done with 
a singleness of purpose and in strict accord with that 
which is right and correct. 

This, moreover, is not a mere rule and pattern, dry- 
as-dust correctness; it is a human and warm love of the 
tight thing because it is right and because it makes the 
man who does it feel in tune with the rightness of nature, 
which is the will of God. 

The more one studies the works of the Confucian 
school and the longer one lives among the people who 
have lived their lives according to the discipline of the 
ethical system of Confucius, the more readily is seen the 
explanation of the hold of Confucius and his teaching 
upon the Chinese mind. It no longer puzzles the man 
who knows that the great appeal is not merely to faith 
nor simply to the heart—but to human nature itself, with 
its vast range of emotions and frailties, 

Speaking of the Confucian Analects, the well-known 
philosopher Ch‘eng Tze of the Sung Dynasty said: ~ 

“There are people twho, having read the Analects, feel 
nothing at all; there are others who, having read them, 
feel they have found one or two sentences to their delight: 
there are others who, having read them, begin to love 
them, and there are others who, having read them, feel 
themselves in such an ecstasy that they dance with joy 
without realising what they are doing.” 

_ To the above I may add that the teachings of Confu- 
clus are so true to nature, so noble in diction, so lofty in 
conceptions so full of wisdom, and so rich in good sense, 
that, in hours of joy, they give us moderation; in hours 
of trouble they give us guidance; and, at all times, they 
serve to purify our hearts, strengthen our character, and 
pacify our souls. The fact that they are sporadic is itself 
an additional proof of their genuineness, and the fact that, 
when put together, they form a coherent and systematic 
whole, pointing in the same direction—from purification 
of the heart of the individual to the leve of mankind— 
shows convincingly that truth, as they reveal it, is not 
obscure, transient, or accidental, but clear, permanent, and 
certain, and that the path of duty for man is one and 
the same. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS ~ 


A superficial acquaintance with Confucian theory has 
led some foreign writers to assert, wrongly, that the 
system is rigid and unyielding. This is so far from being 
the case that many foreigners who have come to live in 
China for purposes of teaching or trade, have themselves 
been attracted by the wide applicability of the Confucian 
thesis. Primarily designed for the Chinese of two thousand 
five hundred years ago, it has not only stood the test 
of time for my own countrymen, but has also exercised a 
profound influence on men of all nations and beliefs. 

~One instance will suffice; his conception of the world’ 
as one must have caught the imagination of mankind in 
these days when the inter-dependence of nations is 
keenly felt. In order that my audience may have an idea 
of this conception of his, let me quote his words: 

“When the ideal social order prevails, the world is 
like one home common to all; men of virtue and merit 
are to be elected to be rulers; sincerity and amity per- 
vade all dealings between man and man; people shall 
love not only their own parents and own children, but 
also those of others; the aged, the young, the helpless 
widows and widowers, the orphans, the destitute, the in- 
capacitated, and the sick shall be well provided for and 
well looked after, while the able-bodied shall exert them- 
selves in their aid; men shall be appropriately employed 
and women suitably married; one detests that things are 
abandoned or wasted on earth, but when gathered or 
. stored up, they are not to be retained exclusively for one- 
self; one detests that exertion does not proceed from 
oneself, but its fruits are not to be regarded exclusively 
as one’s own. Thus there will be no, and no cause for 
conspiracy, robbery, theft, or rebellion, and no need to 
holt one’s outside door, This is a true Commonwealth.” 

Many Western psychologists have devoted special 
study to the Confucian teaching for the very reason that 
it is based on the fundamentals of human nature—not 
on human nature as it should be, but as it is. For, after 
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all, it is the business of the Confucian ethics to discover 
what ihe nature of man is and wherein it falls short, be- 
fore proceeding to rectify that which is wrong and to 
improve that which falls short of correctness. . 

Thus we see that the Confucian teachings deal with 
the very essence of man; they go tq the heart and soul 
of humanity. The broad sympathies and deep under- 
standing of Confucius show throughout all his teachings; 
and that is the true explanation of the firm hold he has 
exerted for so long upon the minds and hearts of my 
people. ° ; 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 
No. 19 of 1984, which came into force in 193d, 
requires all accidents resulting in the death of 
a worker within seven days or causing a worker 
to absent himself for that period to be notified 
to the Commissioner of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. It also provides for the payment of com- 
pensation by employers to workers in the 
occupations enumerated in the second schedule 
to the Ordinance, for personal injury by accident 
arising out of and in the course of employment. 

Among the thirty-two occupations listed in the second 
schedule are vehicular transport, manufacture, mining, 
port labour, quays and ‘wharves, building and roads, 
estates, outdoor work in Government departments, rail- 
way and telegraph services, etc. The Ordinance excludes 
from its provisions members of the defence forces, the 
police and persons whose employment is of a casual nature 


and who are employed otherwise than for the purpose of 
the employer’s trade or business. 
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"In order to qualify for compensation, a worker must 
-be engaged in any of the listed occupations on wages not 
exceeding 300 rupees a month, and the injury must have 
resulted in. total or partial disablement for more than 
seven days. No compensation can be claimed (except in 
the case of death) jwhere the accident is directly attribu- 
table to the worker’s own fault, such as drunkenness, 
ciscbedience of express instructions or rules and disregard 
af safety devices. Where death results from the injury, 
compensation is. payable ta the dependants as defined in 
the Ordinance and may vary from -500 to 4,000. rupees 
depending on the ‘wages of the deceased. Where the 
ciseblement is temporary, a half-monthly payment varying 
from half a month’s wages (where the wages are under 
10 rupees a month) to 30 rupees (on wages of over 200 
Tupees a month) is to be made. Where injuries result 
in permanent total disability, amounts varying from 700 
to 5600 rupees; according to the worker’s wages, are 
payable. For pérmanent disablement resulting in partial 
loss of earning capacity the amount is proportional to the 
loss. Total disability is presumed where both eyes are 
_lost or where the combined percentage loss of earning 
capacity from several injuries as specified in Schedule I 
to the Ordinance amounts to 100 .per cent. or mbre- 
The amount of. compensation is arrived at by nego- 
tiation between the “employer andthe worker concerned. 
“A memorandum of agreement is submitted to the Commis- 
sioner -of Workmen’s Compensation, “who may register 
it cn being satisfied that the compensation is adequate. 
If no agreement is .reached, the matter may be referred 
to the Commissioner for adjudication. Where the compen- 
sation is payable to a woman or to a person under legal 
disability, it is made- by depositing the amount with the 
Commissioner; the amount is then suitably invested or is 
paid over in monthly instalments. : 
Compensation is also payable under the Ordinance 


where a worker contracts anthrax or any of the seven ~ 
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occupational diseases scheduled in the Ordinance, namely, 
poisoning by lead, phosphorus, mercury, arSenic or by ben- 
zene and its homologues, chrome ulceration and com- 
pressed air illness. No compensation is payable in respect 
of any other disease, unless it is directly attributable to 
a specific injury by an accident covered by the Ordinance. 
The Ordinance does not require employers to insure 
themselves against their liability under it, but permits 
them to do so with a company specially licensed for the 
purpose. Ss 
' The following table shows the -number of .cases and 
amount of compensation paid under the Ordinance during 
the period 1943-1948. It is based .on returns furnished 
by employers. ie of 
Table :X. Number of cases and amount of Workmen's 
Compensation Paid, - 1943-1948 


Year Number of cases -Amount of compensation 
_ paid 

* _ Rupees 
1943 5,972 269,432 
1944, - 5,925 302,996 
- °1945 | 5,565 ° : 400,361 
1946 5,826 343,612 
1947 9,933 436,501 
1948 6,670 457,215 


ra 


Source : Labour Commissioner’s Reports, 1945 and 
1947; Administration Report of the Director of Social 
Services for 1948. = 

During 1948, the number of fatal accidents was 71, 
involving 203 deaths, for which compensation amounting 
to over 131,000 rupees was paid. Accidents resulting in 
permanent disablement numbered 214, involving compen- 
sation of nearly 153.000 rupees, while 6,331 accidents 
Causing temporary disability Jed to the payment of some 
165,000 rupees in compensation—lInternational Labour 
Review, January 1950. 
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Pandit Nehru and President Soekarno of Indonesia driving through the crowded streets of Djakarta on 
June 7, the day the Prime Minister of India arrived at Djakarta 





This group photograph was taken at Palam aerodrome on June 26 after the conclusion of Pandit Nehru’s 

goodwill tour to Indonesia and other South-East Asian countries. Along with him are seen Rajkumari 

Amrit Kaur, Shri Hare Krishna Mahtab, Sardar Baldev Singh, and Sardar Najibullah Khan, 
Afghan Ambassador in India 
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War in Korea 


The Americans are grimly fighting a last ditch 
battle in Korea. We learn that a “death or victory” 
order has been given to the American forces that are 
barely holding on against vastly superior odds as 
regards ground forces and armour. The only favourable 
elements acting for the Americans are air superiority 
and artillery fire-power. It is evident that there are 
difficulties and delays regarding the supply of armour 
to the American troops that would be comparable in 
weight and fire-power to that thrown into action by 
the North Koreans. 

The North Koreans on their side 
well aware that time is of the essence. They are 
fighting all-out, regardless of losses and wastage. 
Up till now they have exhibited a degree of elan and 
discipline in their assaults, over difficult terrain, and 
in the face of terrific aerial strafing, that can only be 
attributed to very considerable toughening under 
actual conditions of active warfare. Indeed their 
tactical moves and general strategy indicate a 
fairly highly trained staff directing seasoned troops 
under good Commanders and with most modern 
equipment. 

The struggle as it goes at present is an object- 
lesson to the World in the sharp contrasts it has 
high-lighted as between the North Koreans and the 
South Koreans. The lesson it reads is indeed that of 
the contrasts between the shape of the WNeo- 
Imperialism of the Soviets, which aims at the creation 
of powerful auxiliary states, and the Neo-Colonialism 
of the U.S.A. which aims at totally dependant 
satellites fashioned on the British or French models. 

The overall picture therefore is that of a fairly 
big campaign in the lines of modern warfare, under 
conditions that would continue to impose serious 


seem to be 


handicaps on the forees that are trying to stem the 
onrush of the invaders. 

On the U. N. O. front the latest move is from the 
U.S.S.R. As yet we have learnt only of their 
decision to re-enter the Security Council. There are 
many conjectures regarding the strategy that would 
be initiated by M. Malik, the Russian delegate, based 
on the reply given by Marshal Stalin to Pandit Nehru’s 
move for peace and on the course of the talks between 
M. Gromyko, the Russian Deputy Foreign Minister 
and Sir David Kelly, the Br:tish Ambassador. It :s 
useless to speculate or to build up hopes or fears, as 
a few days will show which way the Sphinx is going 
to turn. We can only watch the new ‘phase with 
calmness. 

We in India have learnt to be a little cynical with 
regard to these international conundrums. Even so we 
have gathered considerable edification by comparing 
the contrast between the Security Council’s quick 
reaction to Korea’s distress and its dilatoriness of 30 
months in the matter of Kashmir. So the majority of 
the politically-minded millions in India do not find 
it possible to get excited over this smouldering phase 
of the “cold war” between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

And it happens that the other great Anglo-Saxon 
Power, Britain, is almost as lukewarm in this affair. 
“Second thoughts” appear to have invaded its mind. 
At the start of the American action the conservative 
Evening News and Lord Beaverbrook’s Hvening 
Standard were found thinking aloud that 


“At this phase of the affair we in Britain are 
in the sidelines....we are spectators, but intensely 
interested spectators, of the Americans’ resolute and 
swift reaction to open invasion’ of a free country on 
the Nazi pattern.” 

‘They are not directiy involved in the Korean 
I 
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“The Government of North Korea is a satellite 
of. Russia; that, of South Korea a satellite of, the 
United States.”... . 

“The invasion of South Korea offers 2 direct 
challenge to America. No doubt that great nation 
can take care of it,” 

The Liberal Manchester Guardian was 


fitie ruminating mood. The paper asked : 

‘How does the North Korean Army manage to 
be so efficient?” : 

“It is as disquieting to see what Communist 
discipline can do with an anarchic people like the 
Koreans as it is to see what the American Military 
Mission failed to do with the South Koreans.” 

The paper was distressed that though the Western 
Powers act with rectitude, they often find themselves 
seddled with “rather deplorable allies,’ such as Dr. 
Szngman Rhee and Emperor Bao Dai. 

Within a week, however, Press Agencies reported 
that there had come “a sudden change in outlook” in 
B-itain. Jt had been forced on the British people 
tkat this war could not be “localized,” as the New 
Yark Times early realized. 

“At stake is the prestige.and the future Pacific 
policy of the United States.” 

The case was no better with the Soviet Union. 
Bertrand Russell has predicted in an interview with 
the Sydney Sun (Australia) : 

“I do not believe Russia can afford to lose face 
in Asia.”,....... “Soviet Russia considers she is 
better prepared for active war against America now 
than at some unspecified later date when the hydro- 
gen bomb has become a fact instead of a theory.” 

The realization of this prospect by the United 
Stetes and Britain has led both of them to seek the 
eases of the initial defeats suffered by the U.S.A. 
forces rushed from Japan. As early as the 27th of June 
the New York Times’ military editor remarked that 


in the 


rer internal weakening rather than external 
assault was the chief danger in the Republic of 
rea. 


“The unpopularity of the Syngman Rhee 
overnment as attested by the last election and the 
questionable political and military reliability of the 
army and the police force are the greatest weak- 
aesses of the defending forces in the struggle against 
Soviet domination.” 

Hanson Baldwin, outstanding military theoretician 


in «america, has underlined the play of “political pacts” 
suck as that signed at Yalta and at Potsdam as 
constituting the major weaknesses. At Yalta Roose- 
vel and Churchill had “promised in effect strategic. 
domination over Manchuria” to Russia; this had 
“committed the United States to a political guarantee 
of Xorea—a commitment almost impossible to back: 
up <niltarily.” From this followed all the other 
weaknesses that the war in’ Korea has exposed to the 
worll’s gaze. Baldwin has referred to strategic and 
tactmal “errors” also “under-estimation of the enemy”; 
over-estimation of air power; under-estimation of 
tanks; “reduction of Marine ground units aud in 


' Koreans. Brigadier-General Williams, 
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under-estimation of the importance of atmphibidus 


-lift.”. They could not trust their proteges, the Southern 


Koreans, Writing to the Baltimore Sun, Owen 
Lattimore warned his people that President Syngman 
Rhee “should not be made a personal symbol of Ame- 
rican policy;” he is “a little Chiang Kai-shek who 
was losing his hold” over his own people, the Southern 
Military Aid 
Mission Chief in Korea told a California Press Con- 
ference on July 14 that “South Korea was not given 
heavy military equipment by the United States before 
the Korean war began, mainly because South Koreans 
wanted very much to attack North Korea.” This had 
put the American Mission in “a skittish position”; 
“we gave them no combat air force, no tanks and no 
heavy artillery;” South Korea had an army of 100,000 
men, 50,000 policemen, a coast guard of 7,000 and an 
air force of 39,000. But the equipment in the light 
of events was inadequate.” 

There are other factors playing their part in 
American discomfiture. Lt.-Colonel Thomas MacLure, 
who had spent about four years with the United 
States occupation forces of the Military Government 
of South Korea indicated as early as July 8 last the 
nature of the “gigantic” task that his people have 
taken upon themselves; he also laid his finger on the © 
greatest danger-spot in the whole situation : 

“The South Koreans hate us. They hate most 
white men and our biggest danger will be sabotage. 
and ambushes. ; 

“Tt will take at least 100,000 American service- 
men and a year before the Korean war is won. 

“South Koreans will work in rice paddies during 
the day just as peaceful as you please, but at night 
they’i] form into gangs of marauders crippling 
equipment and killing every American they can. 
I know that will happen because we had to con- 
tend with it during the years I was in South Korea. 
The South Koreans are not interested in fighting, 
and quite a few of them are Communists.” 

This is a pattern that is likely to be revived in ~ 
every war between nationalism and imperialism, and 
in the modern age in wars between the coloured and 
“colourless” peoples. During the Japanese war We saw 
it in Burma. In the overseas edition of the London 
Daily Mail of March 28, 1942, the following appeared : 

“As the Japanese moved north the truth of the 
campaign in Southern Burma is emerging from the 
smoke, and the full extent of Burmese disaffection 
ean be revealed.” 

“Numbers of Burmese went over to the enemy. 
The Japg formed them into ‘Burmese’ bands with 
blue uniforms, and it is believed that there were In 
action against us. Certainly, these were active in 
sabotage. The civilian population also to some 
extent were anti-British.” 

Jack Belden, special correspondent of the New 
York Times, wrote from Burma : 

“The open hostility of the people caused us to 
fight blindly......Intelligence broke down almost 
completely.” 
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As during the Japanese war so during the last 30 
days complaints have been heard that American leader- 
ship in the -war-field has been at fault just as British 
military leadership was in Burma. It appears to be 
a case of history repeating itself. The summary of an 
article by Walter Simmons in the Chicago Tribune 
has been wired from the “Korean Front” on July 16 
last. This paper has been a consistently vitriolic critic 
of the Democratic Party and Administration in the 
U.S.A. Simmon’s words are here : 


“Defeats suffered by the United States Eighth 
Army troops here, although not serious, have con- 
vinced many observers that something is wrong 
with peacetime training methods. 

Supposedly intensive training has been pro- 
gressing In Japan for more than a year. Yet troops 
went into action green and ginicky. . 

Most still cannot tell the difference between 
enemy and friendly artillery fire. Discipline is poor. 

To observers who have followed the front-line 
fighting from the beginning, these youngsters, quick 
to run and eager for sympathy, are completely 
different from the slogging G.I.’s of the Second 
World War. 

Jumor officers are worse than their men. Soft 
from sitting around Officers Clubs in Japan, they 
have infected the G.I.’s with fear instead of pro- 
ae strong leadership at Platoon and Company 
evel, 

Some have been relieved for cowardite under 
fire. The single desire of many is to go back to 
Japan as soon as possible ! 

___Failure at this level has put a erushing respon- 
sibility on Regimental and Battalion Commanders. 
One Colonel, a calm and confident leader, observed: 
“I was cut off all day yesterday with one of my 
aii The boys get panicky unless I am 

ere. 


We propose to share with our readers what 
appeared in the Indian Annual Register of July- 
December, 1941, p. 60 describing conditions in Malaya 
identical with the above. Major-General Henry 
Pownall had replaced Air-Marshal Brooke-Popham as 
British Far East chief : 


“Preparatory to the assumption of his new 
duties he tried to understand the causes of the peril 
that faced him and his forces. His “greatest dis- 
appointment” was the discovery of the “Singapore 
spirit”—the spirit of “an effete, tired, hyper-civilized 
society ;” “cold storage, electricity and the auto- 
mobile” had made many Britishers “both offcers 
and men... -hazy about the threat to their posses- 
sions and habits;” there were “late nights, good 
times.” 

But all these explanations leave unanswered 1 
question—why was it that the USA. Administration 
did not prepare themselves for this evil day? They 
had fair warning a month earlier from their Ambas- 
sador in South Korea, John Muccio. 

_. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee pub- 
lished a report which said Mr. Muccio had predicted: 
“The undeniable material superiority of the North 


Korean forces would provide North Korea with the 
margin of victory in the event of full-scale invasion 
of the Republic. 

“Such superiority is particularly evident in the 
matter of heavy infantry support, weapons, tanks and 
combat aircraft with which the U.S.S.R. has supplied 
and continues to supply its Korean puppet. 

“It has been aggravated also by the recent Com- 
munist successes in China, which have increased 
considerably the military potential of the North, parti- 
cularly by releasing undetermined number of Korean 
troops from the Chinese Communist armies for service 
in Korea.” . 

We know that the British got over these habits of 
easy going life; so will the Americans. Till then re- 
ports from Korea will tell us of retreats by Americans. 
As we write, just over a month after the war started, 
two-thirds of South Korea appear to have passed under 
Communist possession; American bombers have no’ 
yet been able to halt Communist advance; there are 
searchings of heart by America’s leaders of public 
opinion. And the world stands dangerously poised on 
the precipice that hangs over 20th century’s 3rq World 
War. 


Nehru-Stalin-Acheson Correspondence 


The correspondence exchanged between Pandit 
Nehru and Marshal Stalin and Mr. Dean Acheson 
which includes Pandit Nehru’s messages to Marshal 
Stalin and Mr. Dean Acheson and the replies recieved 
from them as well as the replies he sent to Marshal 
Stalin and Mr. Dean Acheson in acknowledgment 
have been released. 

Message dated July 12, 1950 from Prime Minister 
Pandit Nehru to Marshal Stalin, Prime Minister of 
the Soviet Union : 

“In the interviews which our Ambassador has had 
with the Foreign Office in Moscow he has explained 
India’s position in the Korean dispute. India’s purpose 
is to localise the conflict and to facilitate an early 
peaceful settlement by breaking the present deadlock 
in the Security Council so that a representative of the 
People’s Government of China can take seat in 
Council, the U.8.5.R. can return to it and, whether 
within or through informal contacts outside the Coun- 
cil, the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A. and China with the 
help and co-operation of other peace-loving nations, 
can find a basis for terminating the conflict and for a 
permanent solution of the Korean problem. In full 
confidence of Your Excellency’s determination to main- 
tain peace and thus to preserve solidarity of the 
United Nations, I venture to address this personi 
appeal to you to exert your great authority and influ- 
ence for the achievement of this common purpose on 
which well-being of mankind depends. 

“Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my highest 
consideration.” 
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Message dated July 15, 1950, from Marsha] Stalin 
to Frime Minister Pandit Nehru : 

‘T welcome your ‘peace initiative. I fully share 
your point of view as to the expediency of a peace 
settlement of the Korean question through the Secu- 
rity Council, the participation of the representatives 
of the five great powers including the People’s Govern- 
mens of China, being indispensable. I believe that to 
reacn an eraly settlement of the Korean question it 
wow.d be expedient in the Security Council to hear 
representatives of the Korean people.” 

Message dated July 16, 1950 from Prime Minister 
Pandit Nehru to Marshal Stalin : 

“T am most grateful for Your Excellency’s prompt 
and encouraginig response. J am communicating 
‘immediately with other Governments concerned and 
hope to be able to approach Your Excellency again 
soon.” : 

Message dated July 12, 1950, from Prime Minister 
Pandit Nehru to Mr. Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State, U.S.A.°: 

“In the interviews which your Ambassador has had 
with officials of the Ministry of External Affairs we 
have explained India’s position in Korean dispute. 
India’s purpose is to localise the conflict and to facili- 
tate an early peaceful settlement by breaking the 
present deadlock in the Security Council so that a 
representative of the People’s Government of China 
can take seat in the Council, the U.S.S.R. can return 
to it, and whether within or through informal contacts 
ouside the Council, the U.S.A. the U.S.S.R. and 
Chira, with the help and co-operation of other peace- 
lovirg nations, can find a basis for termimating the 
confict and for a permanent solution of the Korean 
problem. In full confidence of Your Excellency’s 
determination to maintain peace and thus to preserve 
‘solidarity of the United Nations, I venture to address 
this personal appeal to you to exert your great autho- 
tity and influence for the achievement of this common 
purpose on which the wellbeing of mankind depends. 

“Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my highest 
constleration.” 

Message to the Prime Minister from Mr. Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, US.A., received on 18th 
July, 1950 ; 

“My dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

“I am deeply appreciative of the high purpose 
which prompted Your Excellency in sending the 
message which I received on July 18, 1950, through 
your distinguished Ambassador in Washineton and the 
subsequent message of the 17th tr ansmitting Prime 
Minister Stalin’s reply to your similar letter to him 
of July 13. Both the President and I have given the 
most thoughtful consideration to these communications. 

“June of the most fundamental objectives of the 
foreign policy of the United States ig to assist in 
mainiaining peace and the Government of the United 
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States was firmly of opinion that the United Nations 


‘is the most effective instrument yet devised for main- 


taining and restoring international peace and security. 
The United States is, therefore, eager to do all that 
is proper and possible to ‘preserve and strengthen the 
United Nations. 

“The purpose of the United States Government 
and of the American people with respect to Korea is 
to support by all means at our disposal the deter- 
mination of the United Nations to repel the armed 
attack on Korea and to restore international peace 
and security in the area. We desire both to ‘prevent 
the spread of aggression beyond Korea and to end it 
there—as required by the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

“We are deeply. conscious of the fact that law- 
abiding Governments and peoples throughout the 
world have a vital stake in the issues involved in this 
aggression and in the success of the United Nations 
in dealing with it. It is painful to realise that there 
could have long since been a restoration of peace and 
the saving of the lives of those fighting on behalf of 
the United Nations had not a small minority of the 
United Nations failed to meet their obligations under 
the Charter and refused to use their authority and 
influence to prevent or stop the hostilities. The 
acceptance of their obligations and the exercise of 
their authority and influence in accordance with these 
obligations would restore peace tomorrow. 

“A breach of the peace or an act of aggression 
is the most serious matter with which the United 
Nations can be confronted. We do not believe that 
the termination of the aggression of North Korea can 
be contingent in any way upon the determination 
of other questions which are currently before the 
United Nations. 

“There has not been at any time any obstacle 
to the full participation by the Soviet Union in the 
work of the United Nations except the decision of 
the Soviet Government itself. The Security Council 
has shown that it is both competent and willing to 
act vigorously for the maintenance of peace. 

“In our opinion, the decision between competing 
claimant Governments for China’s seat in the United 
Nations is one reached by the United Nations on 
its merits. It is a question on which there is at 
present a wide diversity of views among the member- 
ship of the United Nations. I know you will agree 
that the decision should not be dictated by an un- 
lawful aggression or by any other conduct which 
would subject the United Nations to coercion and 
duress. 

“T know that Your Excellency shares our earnest 
desire to see an early restoration of peace in Korea 
in accordance with the resolutions of the Security 
Council, and I assure you of our eagerness to work 


with you and your great country to establish in the 


“fe 


United Nations a means by which the fear of aggres- 
sion can be permanently lifted from ‘the peoples of the 
earth.” 

Message from the Prime Minister of India to Mr. 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, US.A. dated 19th 
July, 1950; 

“Dear Mr. Secretary of State, 

I thank you for your letter which your Ambassa- 
dor conveyed to me last night. 

I am grateful to President Truman and to you for 
the consideration that you have given to my message 
of the 18th July and to the subsequent communica« 
tion forwarding Marshal Stalin’s reply to my messag? 
to him of the same date. I recognise that one of the 
most fundamental objectives of the foreign policy of 
the United States is to assist in maintaining world 
peace, and that the Government of the United States 
is firmly of the opinion that the United Nations is one 
of the most effective instruments yet devised for 
maintaining and restoring international peace and 
security. As Your Excellency must be aware, the 
Maintenance of peace and support of the United 
Nations has consistently been the policy of the 
Government of India. 

My suggestion for breaking the present deadlock 
in the Security Council, so that representatives of the 
People’s Government of China can take their seat in 
the Council and the USSR. can return to it was 
designed to fulfil this policy not to weaken this. On 
the voting for the resolution on Korea adopted by 
the Security Council on the 25th and 27th June, it was 
our purpose to strengthen the U. N. in resisting 
aggression. Since the Government of India recognised 
the People’s Government of China on 30th December, 
1949, it has been our endeavour to bring about the 
admission of its representatives to the various organs 
and agencies of the U. N. Our present proposal was a 
renewal of this effort. 

It was made on its merits and also in the hope that 
it would create a suitable atmosphere for the peaceful 
solution of the Korean problem. I do not think that 
the admission of China now would be an encourage- 
ment of aggression. 

T am requesting our Ambassador in Moscow’ to 
communicate the text of Your Excellency’s letter to 
me and of my reply to Marshal Stalin. Arrangements 
are also being made to release at 3 a.m. tomorrow 
(20th July), Indian Standard Time, copies,of these 
two letters, of my messages to Your Excellency and 
to Marshal Stalin dated 18th July and of the messages 
exchanged between Marshal Stalin and me on the 15th 
and 16th July, respectively. 

Please accept the assurance 
consideration.” 

Message from the 
Stalin, Prime Minister 
19th July, 1950: 


of my highest 


Prime Minister to Marshal 
of the Soviet Union, dated 
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“T have the honour to communicate to Your 
Execllency the reply received from the Secretary of 
State of the U. 8S. A. to my meSsage dated 18th July 
and of the reply that I have sent to him today. The 
arrangements made for the relezse to the Press of the 
correspondence enumerated in my reply to Mr. Dean 
Acheson appear necessary to us to avoid speculatioa 
based upon imperfect knowledge and will I trust, 
meet with your approval.” 


Mr. Attlee on Kelly-Gromyko Talk 


In the House of Commons, on July 20, Mr. 
Anthony Eden, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, 
asked the Prime Minister if he could now make a 
statement with regard to the recent conversations 
between the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister and the 
British Ambassador in Moscow. 

Mf. Attlee (according to an agency report) 
replied : “Yes, sir. In view of the publication this 
morning in Moscow of a version of the exchanges 
which have taken place between H. M. Government 
and the Soviet Government on the JKorean issue I 
think it desirable to bring the facts to the notice of 
the House: 

“The Soviet Government were not represented at 
the meetings of the Security Council which discussed 
the Korean issue and H. M. Government accordingly 
decided to establish direct contact with the Soviet 
Government in an effort to secure their co-operation 
in effecting a peaceful settlement of the Jorean 
conflict. Accordingly, on June 29, H. M. Ambassador 
in Moscow expressed to the Soviet authorities the 
urgent hope of H. M. Government that the Soviet 
Government would co-operate to this end. 

“On July 6, Sir David Kelly was asked to call on 
Mr. Gromyko who asked if H. M. Government 
adhered to the statement made to Mr. Pavlov. Sir 
David Kelly confirmed that this was, indeed, the 
attitude of H. M. Government. Mr. Gromyko then 
said that the Soviet Government also wished for a 
peaceful settlement and inquired whether Sir David 
Kelly had any propositions to make. Sir David Kelly 
said that it wag the hope of H. M. Government that 
the Soviet Government would use their influence with 
the North Koreans to stop the bloodshed. A United 
Nations Commission had been working in Korea to 
promote the peaceful union of the two halves and we 
wished to return to the siatus quo and to stop the 
war. 

“Mr. Gromyko said that the position of the Soviet 
Government was already known from published docu- 
ments. The Soviet Government wished for a peaceful 
settlement and he asked Sir David Kelly whether he 
had any specific proposals to make. Sir David Kelly 
replied that what he was asking was that the Sovict 
Government would use their influence with the North 
Koreans. He added that he would report at once what 
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Mr. Gromyko had said and would ask to see him 
agair if he received a further communication for him. 

“At a further- meeting with Mr. Gromyko on 
Jiwy 11, Sir David Kelly said that H. M. Government 
noted the wish of the Soviet Government for a peace- 
tul settlement which was also the earnest wish of 
H. M. G. Sir David Kelly said that by specific 
proposals Mr. Gromyko no doubt meant the offers to 
be bnding if accepted. He explained that the Security 
Council’ had made recommendations which ha‘ 
received an overwhelming support of the United 
Nations and proposals in this sense could only be 
made by H. M. G. if they carried the assent of tha 
other United Nations chiefly concerned. In view of 
their collective responsibility, H. M. G. could not rua 
so fsr ahead as this. Their preliminary suggestion was 
that the forces making for peace should join together 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities and -the with- 
drawal of the North Korean troops beyond the 38th 
Paralel without concerning themselves for a moment 
with other causes of differences which had arisen in 
the Dast in connection with the Korean question. 

“Sir David Kelly went on to say that irrespective 
of other considerations the plain fact was that the 
host:lities were due to the North Koreans having 
eros:ed the 38th Parallel and the best suggestion which 
Ei. tA. G., as a member of the Uniteq Nations, could 
mak2 wag to urge the Soviet Government, likewise a 
member of U. N. O., to add their efforts to those of 
the other members by using their influence with th? 
North Koreans. Sir David Kelly made it clear that he 
was not speaking for any other Government or 
organisation but only for H. M. G. in the United 
i{insdom, who felt deeply the dangers of the ‘present 
sttuztion and who earnestly appealed to the Soviet 
Government to add their effort to those of the other 
meirbers of U. N. O. and to use their influence ta 
return to methods of peaceful negotiation. 

“Sir David Kelly said that he would be glad to 
pass on any suggestions which Mr. Gromyko hag to 
make. Mr. Gromyko said that the Soviet Government 
woud be informed, 


“Sir David Kelly was again requested to call on 
Mr. Gromyko on July 17. Mr. Gromyko briefly sum- 
marsed Sir David Kelly’s communication of July 1] 
and. stated that in the opinion of the Soviet Govern- 
mert the best. means for a peaceful settlement wa3 
the convening of the Security Council with the 
indispensable participation of the Chinese People’s 
Gorernment. He added that representatives of the 
Korean people should be heard and that the Security 
Council should then solve the Korean question. 

“Sir David Kelly stated that the general attitude 
of A. M. G. to the representation of the Chinese 
People’s Government was known but that the ques- 
flor was separate from that of the actual situation 
whih was that the forces representing 53 United 
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Nations were being attacked in South Korea. He 
Inquircd whether it was the view of the Soviet 
Government that this situation should be referred to 
the Security Council with the Chinese People’s 
Government participating and . that Rann 
hostilities should continue. 

“Mr. Gromyko merely replied that it was for the 
Security Council to solve the broad Korean question. 
At their previous meetings the exchanges between Sir 
David Kelly and Mr. Gromyko had been oral. On 
this occasion, however, Mr. Gromyko, in addition ¢o 
outlining his views orally, handed to Sir David Kelly 
a text containing the views of the Soviet Government. 
In view of the publication today of the Soviet version 
of these conversations, H. M. G. have decided that to 
avoid misunderstanding their views will be made 
known to the Soviet Government in writing. Sir David 
Kelly has, therefore, been instructed to deliver an 
aide memoire to the Soviet Government confirming 
and summarising the view of H. M. G. 

“These in short are that the immediate issue is 
to stop the hostilities in Korea in regard to which 
H. M. G. reaffirmed their support for the resolutions 
of the Security Council; and that the restoration of 
peace in Korea cannot be made conditional on a 
settlement of other issues. Noting the express desire 
of the Soviet Government for a peaceful settlement, 
H. M. G. reiterate the hope that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will use their influence with the North Koreans 
to bring about an immediate end of the hostilities and 
the withdrawal of the North Korean forces to north- 
ward of the 38th Parallel.” 

In reply to a question, Mr. Attlee said that 
China’s representation on the Security Council was 
entirely a separate question and the British Govern- 
ment were not prepared to bargain on this point. 


Soviet Union’s “Baltic Wall’ 

Some three months back angry protests were seni 
by the United States Government to the Soviet Union 
against the shooting down by Soviet coastal guns and 
disappearance of a US. plane. We do not remember 
the details of the latter’s reply, but it justified itself 
by saying that the U. S. plane had no right to be 
where it was found and shot at. An American maga- 
zine, Newsweek, throws light on the subject which 
goes to show that the American plane was not as 
innocently engaged as it appeared to be or was 
represented to be. We summarize below the paper’s 
interpretation of the circumstances of the plane’s 
disappearance in the Baltic area. The aircraft was 
presumably engaged in some sort of reconnaissance. 

“A reconnaissance mission would explain why its 
‘routine’ flight took it so far from its regular station 
in the Mediterranean. 

“The aircraft was equipped with radar and photo- 
graphic equipment and contained three electronic 
specialists in its ten-men crew. 
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. ‘Moreover, it was operating in a -militarily fasci- 
nating area,’ a 

. ‘From what western intelligence has learned, the 
Russians are bulwarking the Baltic sea coasts of Kast 
Germany, Poland and the Soviet Union itself with a 
Baltic Wall which may make Adolf Hitler’s Atlantic 
Wall look like sand dunes. 

‘This wall is studded with an ever-increasing num- 
ber of rocket installations, air bases with underground 
hangers, fortified areas, supply dumps, and a network 
of radar stations directed from Europe. 

‘Acting as a Russian cork in the Baltic bottleneck 
off the German coast is Rugen Island. MRocket- 
launching sites facing West have been built fanwise 
in its dense beech forests. 

‘Two hundred landing craft and a flotilla of ex- 
German E-boats (now called Potemkins) are sup- 
posedly stationed on the island’s cast coast. Heavy 
bombers can be based at its modernised aerodrome. 

‘The entire island is strongly fortified and provided 
with anti-aircraft and radar; among other key Soviet 
bases in. Germany were the rocket experimental station 
at Pennemunde, where the Nazis developed the V-one 
and V-two and the destroyer and torpedo-boat next 
at Warnemunde. 

‘On the Soviet’s own coastline, Lepaya itself was 
believed to be a big naval base, handling cruisers as 
well as lesser craft. 

‘Memel and Riga were being used respectively 4s 
the number one and number two submarine bases. 


‘Kalingrad (ex-German Konigsberg) was a major. 


fitting and repair centre where 2,000 German techni- 
cians operated German equipment seized as repara- 
tions.” 

Devere Allen in World Interpreter (New York) 
of May 26 last gives a detached view of this contro- 
versy which we like for its realistic approach. “Huro- 
pean opinion, which always tends to be hard-boilel, 
leans to the view that both sides in the cold war use 
reconnaissanee flights all the time. . . .” 


“Rivalry for Asian Leadership” 


Werner Levi writing in the Far Hastern Survey 
Bulletin of the American Institute of Pacific Relations 
under the heading “Australia and New Asia” refers to 
an “underground rivalry” between India and Australia 
for Asian leadership. Queerer things have cropped up 


in human mind specially under the impulsion of fear, _ 


and in the present instance Australia has reasons to be 
afraid. So far as we can speak of our own country, India 
is too conscious of her own insufficiencies in econo- 
Mic and military organization to be able to nurse such 
an illusion. India’s Prime Minister with all his inter- 
nationalism has repudiated the idea. 

Levi says that Australia has grown conscious of 
her own weakness in the new set-up high-lighted by 
Japan’s aggressive Asianism. And always depending 
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on Britain for her own ~- defence, she and her ruling 
class, vowed to the notorious “White Australia” policy, 
have been under the influence of “mixed feelings” at 
the British decision to “quit India,” And as Britain 
no longer possesses the power and prestige, associated 
with an- imperial destiny, and the United States has 
inherited this high position, Australia has come to 
regard her as “the mainstay of her security,” islanded 
in a sea of brown humanity. Imperial Britain’s stateg- 
men, like Field Marshal Jan Smuts, have openly spoke 
of this new leadership of the Anglo-Saxon world as the 
next stage in international developments. 

This interpretation explains many of the suspicions 
and fears of the Anglo-Saxon world, headed today by 
the United States of America, and its animus against 
India. This is the root cause of “the tension” between 
the two Power Bloes in which destiny has entangled 
our country. Levi says that this tension “can be 
sensed, “rather than seen”—an excursion into the region 
of the unconscious which the Anglo-Saxon world has 
been trying to rationalize. It is from this angle that 
We can understand their impatience with the Nehru 
policy of neutrality. Our Prime Minister is being 
increasingiy criticized in Australia “for making a dis- 
cussion of a joint defence against communism at the 
Colombo Conference impossible;” on the question of a 
Japanese Peace Treaty they have differed; and in the 
matter of recognition to Bao Dai of Indo-China India 
has refused to toe the line of the Anglo-Saxon Powers. 


London “Economist's” Malice 


The Malan Government of South Africa, by pass- 
ing the Group Areas Bul, has demonstrated once more 
that its white constituents of 25 lakhs are in no mood 
to deal decently with the 80 lakhs of non-whites, 94 per 
cent of whom are original inhabitants of South Africa, 
the whites being mere interlopers who cannot trace 
any history of their relation with this country longer 
than 300 years. The Bill referred to above is intended 
to set up separate areas to house the different peop‘es, 
coloured and “colourless’—the word within quotation 
marks was coined by Mrs. Besant to describe the 
white peoples. 

When the Bill was introduced into the South 
African Legislature, the Government of India objected 
on the ground that in view of the forthcoming Round 
Table Conference between India, Pakistan and South 
Africa, the Bill was un-called-for, to say the least. But 
the Malan Government was obdurate; it has got the 
Bill passed in spite of the protests of the majority. 
The Government of India was left no choice but to 
decide that it would not join the Round Table Con- 
ference; the Pakistan Government appears to be of 
undecided mind. 

In view of these developments, the comments of 
the London Economist, weekly organ of British capi- 
tal, are malicious in the extreme—if not dishonest— 
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when if suggested that “the original purpose of the 
Round Table Conference was to find a way either of 
persuading South African Indians to emigrate to India 
or of bringing an end to the everlasting friction 
between the Indians and the rest of the racial groups 
in the Union.” The Bombay Chronicle has charac- 
terized this misrepresentation of the Round Table 
Conzerence’s objective as the “effect of besotted 
recialism which moves in sympathy with Dr. Malan's 
‘apartheid’ (segregation) extravagances and seeks 
every opportunity to render service to the racialism 
of tne whites.”’ We call it malicious because British 
die-hards cannot get over the shock that India has got 
beyand their clutches. 

Our contemporary of Bombay has quoted the U. N. 
©. resolution of May, 1949 passed by 47 votes to 1 
(South Africa) and 10 abstaining, suggesting discus- 
sions between India, Pakistan and South Africa “with 
a visw to achieving an agreed settlement of the mino- 
rities problem in South Africa.” In contrast to the 
Economist, the Opposition organ in South Africa, the 
Rand Daily Mail, is honest, though it is as colour 
conscious as any other “colourless” ‘people. In an 
article, dated 22nd June last, it wrote : 


Dr. T. E. Donges, Minister of the Interior, 
seems to have “tried to put a fast one acrogs the 
Indian Government,” the opposition newspaper, 
Rand Daly Mail, said on the Indian decision not 
to join a conference on the position of Indians in 
South Africa. 

Dr. Donges claimed to have told Indian anJ 
Pakistani delegates, at preliminary Cape Town talks, 
cf the Union Government’s intention to introduce 

_the Group Areas Bill for the segregation of races 
in separate areas; the Bill increased discrimination 
and was different from what the Indians were led 
to expect. 

“We cannot wonder then that the Indians are 
both surprised and annoyed or that they feel that 
they have been made victims of a remarkable de- 
monstration of sleight of hand.” 

The Indian decision was regrettable but the 
Union Government had no reason to be dis- 
appointed. 

“Almost anyone would have acted in the same 
way for people will not go into a conference room 
bras ,, they are slapped in the face before they 
enter. 


Near West to India 


From North Africa to Iran is Near TEast to 
Western diplomacy; it is per contra Near West to us. 
In this area the pot appears to be boiling over, what 
with Arab-Israel tension, with thinly-veiled competi- 
tion over oil between Britain and the United States 
and with Soviet and Far-Western Powers’ rivalry. The 
pecple concerned—-Berbers, Arabs, Turks, Jranians—~ 
are naturally worried over their area becoming the 
battle-ground of rival ideologies and ‘practices; they 
are afraid both of Soviet Totalitarianism and Far 
Western Democracy. Their fears find expression in 
the following comments of the Moyen Orient, well- 
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informed Paris magazine and of the Lebatitse Al Hada} 
respectively. 

“A Pan-Arab Union would serve as a prelude to 
the setting up of a broader Bloc to include the main 
States of the eastern Mediterranean which in some 
respects would play the part of the Brussels Pact 
towards the Atlantic Pact,” 

“The declaration of three Governments (France, 
Britain and the U.S.A. made in May last) is an act 
dangerous to the cause of peace in the Near East. 
No matter how this may be camouflaged, the 
declaration of the three Powers means their inter- 
vention in our domestic and foreign affairs and dis- 
respect for our independence. The peoples of the 
Arab countries will realize that their enemies are 
those who seek to dominate them, to colonize their 
territories and build on them military bases, as well 
as to force the Arabs to defend the interests of 
foreign imperialists. By their declaration the Westera 
Powers want to turn us into enemies of the Soviet 
Union, though we are in no way interested in that.” 


“Right to Spread Disaffection” 


The Supreme Court of India and the Prov'nesai 
High Courts have been trying to clip toe wings of 
Executive high handedness in its attempts to restrict 
the freedom of expression of popular feelings and 
sentiments. We have already commeated on the 
Supreme Court’s judgments on the Organizer (Delhi 
Weekly) and the Crossroads (Bombay Weekly) 
cases. These have been hailed in India and outside 
as a distinct rap on bureaucratic irresponsibility the 
blame for which. cannot be avoided by the Nehru 
Government itself. The Washington Post has 
characterized the judgements as “an event of great 
Significance in Asia.” In an editorial appearing in ita 
issue of May 20 last, the paper “commented on tho 
court’s decision that India’s constitutional guarantee 
of freedom of speech and expression could be invoked 
against the Government itself.” 

Noting that the ruling specifically ‘protected a 
pro-Communist newspaper banned by the Madras 
State Government, the Post said: ‘The significant 
thing is that the Court is interpreting the Indian 
Constitution in a judicial atmosphere instead of 
merely falling in with the executive and legislative 
policy. 

‘Apparently, the judicial tradition that the British 
established in India has taken deep root. When the 
final separation of the British and Indian Courts was 
effected a few months ago, the New Delhi Government 
said that nothing had impressed the people of India 
more than the sense of independence and impartiality 
that had marked the decision of appeals from India 
by the Privy Council. 

Tf the executive and legislative branches have 
good judgment to respect this tradition now that it 
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has been transferred to Indian Courts, the chance for 
successful operation of popular Government in India 
will be immediately strengthened.’ 

Even nearer home, the Executive has not 
been spared by the Provincial High Courts. Mr. 
Justice V. Bhargava of Allahabad granted a habeus 
corpus relief to one Ahmad Ali, a detenu, and ordered 
his release from custody in the Agra Jail. The Leader 
of Allahabad summarized this Judgment delivered on 
May 381 last: 


“The applicant was under detention under the 
Preventive Deteniton Act, 1950. The main contention 
urged in support of the application for a writ in th? 
nature of habeas corpus was that the grounds of 
detention disclosed to the applicant were vague aud 
no reasonable person could on those grounds come to 
a view that it was necessary to detain the applicant 
for the purpose of maintaining public order. 

“The first ground mentioned was that the applicant 
indulged in fiery speeches in the month of May, 1948, 
and thereafter he went underground and evaded his 
arrest. The second ground was that he held a secret 
meeting on the night between March 22/23, 1949, at 
the residence of Ram Prasad, a Communist absconder, 
and therein he criticised the present Government as 
by law established and appealed to the audience to 
overthrow such a capitalistic Government. The third 
ground was that he had been issuing objectionable 
leaflets off and on and at the time of his arrest several 
such leaflets were recovered. The last ground was 
that he organised a procession of ladies and children 
on April 5, 1949, at Tundla in defiance of orders under 
Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, with a view 
to create disaffection among the people. 


“In all the grounds served on the applicant there 
was no mention that he had ever incited people to 
violence, or to do any illegal acts. The first ground 
mentioned that he was there to spread disaffection in 
May, 1948. There was no mention of the party against 
whom disaffection was to be created. Presumably the 
ground was meant to indicate that the applicant was 
trying to create disaffection against the Government. 

“Spread of disaffection against a party Government 
cannot be said to be a ground for inferring that public 
order’ would not be maintained. It is the right of 
every citizen 1m a democratic Government to spread 
disaffection against a particular party. Government. 
This right ts of course subject to the condition that 
the disaffection should not be so spread as- to result 
in violence and there should be really no incitement 
to the use of violence or other illegitimate course. 

“The applicant certainly tried to keep his meetings 
secret and his presence also secret from the authorities, 
but this secrecy alone cannot give rise to ‘any reason- 
able inference that the applicant’s activities were 
likely to result in the breach of public peace. The 
facts alleged in the . grounds merely constitute the 
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exercise of the legitimate right of a citizen and deten- 
tion on such grounds cannot in any way be Justified. 
The grounds are either vague, or are such as cannot 
reasonably Jead any one to the inference that it is 
necessary to detain the applicant for the purpose of 
maintaining public peace. Consequently the detention 
of the applicant is not in accordance with law.” 


High Courts Committee Recommendations 


The High Courts Arrears Committee, set up by 
the Government of India, has expressed the view that 
only modification of substantive law and implication 
procedure “can strike at the root of the evil of heavy 
arrears and delayed justice.’ The committee had as 
its chairman Justice 8. R. Das of the Supreme Court 
of India. The members were Shri M. C. Setalvad, 
Attorney-General of India, Shri Alladi Krishnaswaml 
Iyer and Shri 8. K. Dar. The committee made som? 
concrete proposals to liquidate the arrears of work in 
High Courts. 

Stressing the need for large-scale reforms in various 
directions including the modification of some substan- 
tive laws and simplification of the law of procedure, 
the Committee has recognised that the right to 
approach the High Court provided by the Constitution 
could not possibly be curtailed. 

“Nor would it be right,” the Committee added, 
“to deprive a party of the right of coming to the High 
(Court by way of appeal or revision given by certain 
special legislation for safeguarding the rights of the 
citizens against arbitrary exercise of powers conferred 
on the special court or authority set up by such 
legislation.” In the circumstances the Committee has 
stated that it could deal only with the rights of appeal 
and revision in the norma] civil and criminal pro- 
ceedings in the High Courts. 

The proposals of the Committee fall into thres 
main heads in respect of relieving the High Courts of 
some work. The following five suggestions are in res- 
pect of extending the jurisdiction of the subordinate 
courts and for curtailing the right of appeal and 
revision to the High Courts : 

(i) In view of the fall in the value ae ‘money, 
appeals in respect of original suits, the valuation of 
which does not exceed Rs. 10,000 should lie to the 
district judge and not to the High Court. The Bom- 
bay Government has already given effect to this step. 
Other States can also bring about this change by a 
simple amendment of local Civil Courts Act and High 
Court Rules. 

(ii) No second appeal ‘should lie to the High 
Court in a suit for recovery of Rs. 2,000 or below or 
of immovable property valued at Rs. 1,000 or below 
except by the special leave of the High Court. 

Gii) The revisional jurisdiction exercised by the 
sessions judgeg under Section 438 of the Cr. P.C. may 
be enlarged to enable them to pass orders for acquittals 
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instead-of referring the case to High Courts for such 
orders. The section may be suitably amended to re- 
lieve the High Courts of criminal references under that 
section by the district judges. 

(iv) Revisional jurisdiction at present exercised 
by the High Court under Section 2 of the Provincial 
Small .Causes Courts Act should be -vestel in the dis- 
trict judges, the section being suitably amended. 

(v) The jurisdiction of a single judge in-tha High 
Court in regard to civil ‘matters should bé raised to 
Rs. 5,000 where it is at present below Rs. 5,009. 

‘The Committee points out that the question of 
curtailing the right of appeal and revision or of ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of subordinate courts further 
would be “safe”.if the calibre of the subordinate judi- 
ciary could be raised higher. It also emphasises that 
she Government should take proper care in the selec- 
sion and appointment of the right type of men for 
such offices. 

In regard to appeals the Committee has made 
three further recommendations : 

(i) ‘All second appeals (admission of which, inci- 
dentally, takes a good part of the time of the court) 
should be serutinised by a single judge outside 
working hours, those fit to be ‘admitted should be 


admitted under his orders. Those which appear to- 


him ag requiring further consideration or unfit to be 
admitted, should be set down for hearing before him 
m court under Order 41, Rule 11 of the Civil Proce- 
dure Code. This practice is already current in the 
Madras High Court. 

(ii) <A full statement of the case on law and facts 
should: be filed by the appellant along with the memo- 
randum of appeal in all second appeals or soon after 
it within a fixed time. Rules of the court may be 
amended to provide this. 

(iii) In all civil appeals a concise statement of 
case’ with relevant law and authorities should be 
exchanged between the parties and filed in court a 
shart time before the hearing of the case actually 


begins in the court. The statement of case may be. 


madelled: on fhe practice obtaining in the Privy Council 
of U.K. or of American Courts, the parties should 
ordinarily. confine themselves to the points of conten- 
tion raised'in their respective statements. Fresh points 
may, however, be urged with the leave of the court. 

The Committee has also made two general recom- 
mendations; firstly, that the working days of the court 
should be about 200 in the year and that the strength 
cf the judges should be increased in such courts as 
have a heavy accumulation of arrears, 


A Strange Case 

The Judicial Secretary of West “Bengal has 
recently been found guilty of contempt of Court by 
the Calcutta High Court. On the exparte application 
cf Ramlal Rajgharia and Gorak Singh, the Chief 
dystice and Mr. Justice J. P. Mitter issued a Rule on 


the opposite party Mr. S. K. Sen, Judicial Secretary 
to the Government of West Bengal, to show cause why 
he should not be dealt with for alleged contempt of 
Court in respect of a letter addressed by him to the 
Additional District Magistrate of 24-Parganas, The 
Rule was heard on July 20 and the Judicial Secretary 
was found guilty of contempt of Court. Mr. Sen made 
a fuil and frank apology. 

‘The case is of extreme public importance and 
reveals a curious state of affairs in the administration 
of West Bengal. 

The petitioners’ case was that the petitioner 
‘Ramlal was the General Manager of Textile Machinery 
Corporation ‘Ltd. (Texmaco) at Belghuria and the 
other petitioner Gorak was the head jamadar in the 
service of the company. On August 2, 1949, there was 
a strike in the factory and the next day the manage- 
ment declared a lockout. It was further alleged that 
on August 12, 1949, when the petitioner Ramlal was 
coming out of his quarters there was an attempt on 
his life by the mob which had assembled at the mill 
gate, whereupon the Armed Police pickets who wera 
there on duty opened fire and in consequence Subodh 
ICumar Sarkar, Secretary of the Texmaco Labour 
Union, was killed. Thereafter, two enquiries were held 
and the findings were that Subodh was killed as a 
result of police firing. 

On September 15, 1949, it was alleged, Anurupa 
Debi, widow of the deceased Subodh Sarkar, filed a 
complaint in the Court of the §.D.O., Barrackpore, 
charging the petitioners and others with offences 
under Sections 302,149, 324, 325 IP.C. and it was 
alleged that petitioner Ramlal gave orders and _ the 
other petitioner shot at the deceased who was also 
assaulted with lathis. A Judicial enquiry was held and 
then summons were issued against the petitioners 
under Sections 302 and 302/114 LP.C. 

On February 18, 1950, the petition stated, Sri M. 
K. Sen, Additional District Magistrate, on the 
application of the complainant, appointed her own 
lawyer Shri Girija Bhusan Mukherjee, Advocate, as 
Public Prosecutor to conduct the prosecution case 
but at the cost of the complainant. Subsequently the 
Superintendent and Legal Remembrancer, West 
Bengal, appointed G. B. Mukherjee Esq., Public 
Prosecutor in the -case on certain fees to be paid by 
the Government which ‘ appointment however was 
cancelled by the opposite party on April 12, 1950. 

Thereafter, the 8.D.0., Alipore, 
Section 495/492 Cr.P.C. appointed the Court Inspector 
to conduct the prosecution case. Subsequently the 
petitioner alleged that they were informed that on 
July 7, 1950, the opposite party (S. K. Sen) wrote a 


letter to the Additional District Magistrate, 24-Par- 


ganas, as follows: 
‘Dear 8}. Sen,—In the’ Texmaco firing case 
against the manager Ramlal Rajghoria and _ the 
‘durwan Gorak Singh, pending before the S.D.O., 


“ 


acting under 
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Alipore, the complainant has submitted a repre- 
sentation against the order of the S.D.O. directing 
& Public Prosecutor or a Court Inspector to take 
_ charge of the case. As the Government are not at 
present interested in the prosecution and the 
prosecution is being carried at the instance of a 
private party, Government desire that no Public 
Prosecutor or Court Inspector should appear at this 
stage and that if one has already appeared under 
the order of the 8.D.0., he should be directed to 
retire. I am directed to request you that the 8.D.0. 
and the Public Prosecutor, Court Inspector, if any, 
appearing in the case may be informed accordingly.” 
it was submitted that the writing of the letter by 
the opposite party amounted to a gross contempt of 
Court and the same interfered with the course of 
justice. - 
The main point to be noted in this case is that 
murder has been alleged against some specific parties, 
but the police did not take cognisance of it. On a 
petition to the 8.D.O., Barrackpore, the widow suc- 
ceeded in getting the Magistrate to issue a 
warrant against the accused persons. When the 
case was at last started and the question of the 
appointment of a Public Prosecutor came, the Court 
Inspector was finally appointed. The victim’s widov 
apprehends that if the case is conducted by the Court 
Inspector, who is a police official, she will not get 
justice and hence her application to the Governmen‘ 
of West Bengal. The Judicial Secretary, who is also 
the Legal Remembrancer, has powers to appoint 
Public Prosecutors and in this case nothing in law 
prevented him from appointing the widow’s pleader or 
any other Advocate as Public Prosecutor. Instead he 
did something for which he has merited a sharp rebuke. 
Finally, the accused persons in this murder case are 
eager to retain the Court Inspector as Public Prose- 
cutor and have opposed his removal. This is extremely 
strange, to say the least. The victim’s widow thinks 


that justice will not be done if the police conducts 


the case and the accused persons seem to feel safer if 
the case remains in the hands of the police. This is the 
erux of the present case and justice would not only 
have been done but it would have seemed to have 
been done if the High Court moved suo moto and 
thrashed the main issue. 


India’s Present Population 
_ India’s population has increased by over 28 
roillions during the last ten years, from 319 millions 
(of the present Indian territory) in 1941 to 347.34 
millions on March 1 last, an annual increase of 3.10 
million, according to an estimate made by the Census 
Commissioner for purposes of the coming general 
elections. ; 
The figure represents the total population of the 
27 States included in Parts A, B and C, comprising 
the whole of the Indian Union. 
These estimates have been prepared by means of 
two methods: First, after taking into account the 
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population figures of 1941 census after making due 
adjustment for births and deaths since then and aiso 
the movement of persons displaced from the original 
places of residence by reasons of the setting up of 
India and Pakistan; and secondly, on the basis of the 
mathematical projection of the trend indicated by the 
population figures as ascertained at the last five 
decennial censuses, after taking into account the 
movement of displaced persons. 

Although the estimates are provisional, the 
Census Commissioner is reported to hold that they 
would be almost 95 per cent correct, except perhaps 
in the case of Assam where the figures are not found 
to be very reliable. 

Of this increase, the largest, of nearly 5 par cent 
occurs in the States of Bengal, Bihar, Rajasthan, 
Orissa, and Punjab; while the lowest, of less than 
1 per cent, occurs in Madras, Travancore and Cochin. 
The variation in Bombay and ©. P. is estimated to 
be about 2 per cent. . 

The populations of different States as estimated 
by the Census Commissioner in millions on March 1, 
1850 are as under: 

Part A—Assam 8.51, Bihar 39.42, Bombay 32.68, 
Madhya Pradesh 20.92, Madras 54.29, Orissa 14.41, 
Punjab 12.61, Uttar Pradesh 61.62 and West Bengal 
24.32. 

Part B—Hyderabad 17.69, Jammu and Kashmir 
4.37, Madhya Bharat 7.89, Mysore 8.06, Patiala and 
East Punjab States Union 3.32, Rajasthan 14.49, 
Saurashtra 3.96 and Travancore-Cochin 8.58. 

Part C—Ajmer 0.78, Bhopal 0.85, Bilaspur 0.13, 
Coorg 0.17, Delhi 1.51, Himachal Pradesh 1.08, Kutch 
0.55, Manipur 0.54, Tripura 0.58 } and Vindhya 
Pradesh 3.88. 


Food-grains Committee Report. 


The Food-grains Procurement Committee has 
submitted its Report to the Government. Its main 
recommendation has been that decontrol of foode- 
grains is not advisable at the present moment. It says 
that in the ‘present circumstances, the Government has 
no alternative, except by means of control for establish- 
ing a stable and reasonable price-level for food-grains 
and ensuring supplies to the consumer at such prices. 
Without establishing such level of prices decontrol is 
not possible. The Committee was appointed in 
February 1950 with Shri Thirumal Rao as Chairman 
and Shri C. P. K. Menon, Shri E. N. Mangat Rai and 
Shri R. P. Noronha as members. The Committee was 
asked to examine the existing systems of procurement 
and distribution in the States, and make recom- 
mendations for their improvement so as to reduce 
imports and the disparity between open market and 
procurement ‘prices. It was also to suggest any changes 
in organisation which these recommendations might 
involve. a = 
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The report states: “A controlled food administra- 
tion is but the other aspect of the Grow More. Food 
campaign. Without more production, self-sufficiency 
cannot be achieved. Even with it, unless the condi- 
tious and psychology of security which can only come 
through a reasonably secure level of prices are created, 
any attempt at freedom in food will be unsuccessful 
and. will mean a reversion to control, in circumstances 
possibly even more difficult than 1948. The situation 
demands that our resources in food should be better 
administered till the country can look on its food 
position with confidence and thereby remove the need 
for control”. . 

The Committee says that subject to variations 
in detail, uniformity in procurement and distribution 
is possible and necessary. It recommends a uniform 
system of procurement which gives monopoly of 
purchase of grain to Government at the first point of 
marketing. . 


This “monopoly procurement” is the minimum 
uniform system to be adopted throughout the 
country. This means that all transactions in graia 
outside the individual village will be througa 
Government or agents controlled by it, at pricas 
determined by Government. : 


This system rules out frée markets and free 


market prices; it limits the use of the trade to 


functioning as agents of Government. It does not 
invalve the collection of individual surpluses from 
each ‘producer, but the voluntary surrender of grain 
by him by creating the conditions for such surrender. 
The levy is not, however, ruled out in all areas. The 
Committee is of opinion that a levy will be necessary 
where the deficit is large, and where in consequence, 
grain will not be made available in a system, which 
leaves a farmer free to market grain when he wishes. 
The levy is, therefore, to be used as a Means of 
working the monopoly in States with large deficits. 
From the monopoly follow certain distribution 
commitments. If the Government establishes a 
monopoly at the market, it must arrange to feed all 
those who receive supplies at or subsequent to it. 
Distribution is, therefore, not only a means of 
supplying consumers at a controlled price, but is 
essential to the success of the monopoly. This 


involves (a) the rationing of towns of and above a 


population of 50,000, (b) the informal rationing of 
other towns, (c) the supply of food-grains to villages 
to the extent and when necessary. 

The Committee states that the system -of 
procurement and distribution recommended assumes 
a high standard of efficiency in the administration. 
‘Tinless State Governments can spare personnel 
from amongst their best officers for at least the 
supervisory senior posts both in districts and head- 
quarters, it is impossible to make any headway with 
the food problem. 


_ ultimately fail.” 
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“Tt has been tragic to notice that in many States 
officers with long experience of food work have been 


withdrawn to other jobs, and replaced by persons who - 


have had to buy their experience from scratch. Such 
purchase is inevitably at the expense of the people.” 
In the view of the Committee a substantial and deci- 
sive contribution in reducing the dependence on 
imports can be made by greater administrative effi- 
ciency in procurement and distribution. 


For efficient food administration the Committee 
recommends a firm announcement of policy both at 
the Centre and in the States, preferably at the 
highest Government level, so as to set at rest the 
speculation on the subject of food policy. 


Because of the overwhelming importance of effi- 


ciency in food, the Committee suggests that the port- 
folio of food controls and Grow More Food should 
be in the hands of the same Minister in each State. 
“Food is and will be of outstanding importance during 
the next few years, and should be controlled by 
Minister of capacity and influence in each State.” 


The total resources and experience of the country, 
the committee adds, should be pooled through the 
Central Food Ministry in achieving the practice of 
a concentrated, efficient policy, and its determined 
enforcement. This position and definition of func- 
tions should be accepted.in practice by both the Cen- 
tral and State Governments. “These functions have 
been inadequately performed in the past and this is 
a cause of our present difficulties. The Food Ministry 
must have the machinery to act effectively and quickly 
as the co-ordinating and supervisory authority.” 
this connection the Committee makes recommenda- 


In 


tions about the orgonisation of the regional food Com-- 


missioners and the co-ordination and supervision of 
procurement and distribution operations by officers of 
_ sufficiently senior status and practical administrative 
experience of food work.” 


The report next deals in detail with the different 


States describing existing systems of procurement and 
distribution and recommends how these should be 
applied to each State. Broadly speaking, the existing 
systemg of procurement and distribution with improve- 
ments in details are to continue in Bombay, Madras, 
the Punjab, Mysore and Travancore-Cochin ; the 
monopoly procurement system should be introduced in 


P.E.P.S.U., U.P., Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, 


Assam, Bihir and “Ori issa. and a levy-cum-monopoly in. 


Rajasthan, Saurashtra ahd Hyderabad, 


Mr. R. P. Noronha, who favours a system of 


relaxed control allowing free market prices to operate,: 


appends a minute of dissent. He says: “In a demo- 


tracy, politics cannot be kept aloof from any subject- 


that affects the interests of the people. If the people 
oppose a rad course of action, that course -must 


‘ 
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“Crime Wave” in the West (P.) Punjab 

_ In a recent issue of the Delhi News Chromele 
appeared the following report from its Karachi corres- 
pondent. It needs no comment to draw attention to 
the evil : 

“Although the Federal capital itself does not feel 
safe from organized crime, a major crime wave of 
Chicago variety has gripped Lahore and other prin- 
cipal towns of the West Punjab. Partly as a result 
of faulty refugee rehabilitation but mostly because of 
an organized link between the local politician and 
professional “goonda,” it has paralysed the whole civil 
life of Lahore. These “goondas” hold at ransom the 
life and property of peaceful citizens, and the police 
the guardian, dare not infringe upon the “liberties” of 
the “gentlemen robbers and abductors of women.” 

“Organized crime has further assumed alarming 
proportions because two powerful gangs of “goondas”— 
one consisting of local elements and the other consti- 
tuted from the Amritsar refugees—have fallen out over 
divisions of spoils and spheres of influence; and when 
there is a split among the “goondas” it is not strange 
if hell is let loose on the city. Street battles between 
“goonda” factions in which even sten-guns are used 
have become a daily occurrence. 

“These “goondas” have cars and vast quantities 
of modern arms and ammunition at their disposal. 
Trade people and cinema-owners are living in constant 
peril. : 
' “As one newspaper recently described it: ‘Forcible 
abductions, sometimes in broad daylight and under 
the fire of sten-guns, extortions of ransom money, 
exactions of ‘taxes’ from licensed prostitutes, daylight 
murders on public thoroughfares, armed dacoities, 
gruesome cases of rape and various forms of blackmail 
and harassment constitute part of their regular 
operations.’ 

“Till recently these “goondas” had struck such 
terror that none, not even newspaper men, 
could open their mouth against them. It was only 
when a Karachi paper from a distance of 800 
miles drew the authorities’ attention to this public 
peril No. 1 that the Lahore papers joined in chorus and 
the hitherto helpless police felt fortified to plan anti- 
bandit measures. 

“The local magistracy and ‘police officials held 
hurried consultations ag a result of which a three- 
month ban on carrying of weapons in the open was 
imposed. Plans were also chalked out and put into 
operation for organised rounding-up of organized 
criminals. According to reports the police has so far 
bagged 42 ‘goondas’ in a two-day swoop and has dis- 
covered clues to widespread ramifications throughout 
the Province especially in Rawalpindi, Sialkot and 
Gujranwalla. 

“A clue to the link between the local politician 
and the “goonda” can be had from a recent Multan 
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report which mentioned the arrést of five members of 
an alleged gang and including their ringleader who is 
the Vice-President of the Dera Ghazi Khan Muslim 
League and a member of the District Board. 

“The ‘goonda’ activities are not confined to day- 
light rapes; street robberies and open murders—one on 
a daily average in Lahore—there is also traffic in illicit 
liquor and a wide network of gambling dens, etc. 

“It is hoped that as a result of the authorities’ 
strong and prompt measures such ‘goonda’ activities 
will be sufficiently curbed to let citizens live a peaceful 
life and that the reportedly regular links. between the 
politician and the ‘goonda’ wil. be torn asunder.” 


Bombay's Milk Schemes 

> We had recently had occasion to discuss the 
possibilities of the Milk Scheme of West Bengal 
Government, centred at Haringhata, a “cattlé colony” 
growing up under their auspices at this place about 
32 miles distant from Calcutta. 

In this connection it is desirable to know what 
the Bombay Government have been doing to provide 
pure milk to their people. More than once we have 
referred to their Aarey Scheme at a place about 25 
miles distant from Bombay City on the B. B. C. I. 
Railway system. It is estimatec to cost about Rs. 24 
crores when “carried to its logical conclusion,” to quote 
the words of Sree Dinkerrao Desai, Civil Supplies 


Minister. We are told that this particular scheme - 


had “a double objective, namely, to assure the people 
of a reasonable supply of-milk and to remove the 
insanitary stables” which infest the city, and thus 
insure its health. 

We heard that the Haringhata Scheme had also 
such an objective to relieve Calcutta of its 30,000 
khatals—stables. At present we do not hear of it. The 
Bombay Minister told us that at first the cattle people 
had been unwilling to shift their cattle; but when 
they saw the provision made for the reception of their 
animals, the healthy housing accommodation for their 
servants, they withdrew their objections and offered 
their co-operation. Aarey can accommodate about 
15,000 cattle. It can grow about 50 per cent only of its 
fodder requirements while we have been assured that 
Haringhata can be made self-sufficient at Jeast in 


- theory. 


The Bombay Government have another “Cattle 
Colony” at Anand in Guzerat whose milk is cheaper 
than that. from Aarey though it is sold at annas four- 
teen per seer ; the profit thus made meets the cost of 
distribution and pasteurization. They have another 
Scheme at Palghar where dry cattle would be sent 
during the time when they were dry; this arrange- 
ment is more profitable than sending them to the 
slaughter-house. Another is under contemplation. 

All these schemes are desirable. But the question 
yet remain un-answered—how can you make the 
villager interested in the matter? Surely not by buy- 
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ing buffalo milk from the villager, adulterating it 
half-and-half with skim milk and selling the product 
as “toned” milk, as per the latest brilliant idea of 
Haringhata’s Director ? 


Side-light on Bihar 

Since the “Molasses Scandal” days (end of 1947) 
our neighbour Province has been having its internal 
tensions that do not receive as much notice in the 
Press of India as these should. One reason of this 
indifference may be that all of us are tarred, more or 
Jess, with the brush of corruption in the higher rungs 
of Ministerial and Administrative life, and none of 
us can afford to be critical about these little lapses 
of human nature. There have been other “scandals” 
in Bihar which appear to have drawn upon her head 
the anger of the Working Committee of the Congress, 
if we are to believe the news-items published in the 
Bombay Chronicle in its issue of May 12 last: 


“The Working Committee is totally unable to 
accept the explanations and excuses offered by the 
Chief Minister of Bihar and is firmly of the opinion 
that the transactions with regard to the Bettiah 
Raj land with 60 prominent Congressmen of Bihar 
were Immoral and the lands must be returned to 
the Raj administration under the Court of Wards. 
For this purpose, if necessary, legislation may be 
speedily passed. 


In the event of the Bihar Government not 


acting up to the Working Committee’s directions, - 


it will have to be considered how far the Govern- 
ment represent the Congress and should continue 


to function as such. 

Referring to the B.P.C.C. President, Mr. 
Prajapati Mishra’s reluctance to part with his shareg 
of lands (lands which were settled in his favour 
from the Sathi lands) it said: “It should be 
pointed out to him that the Working Committee 
might be compelled to take other action.” 

What this “other action” can be or could be, 
the communication never took the trouble to ex- 
plain. The above in short was a communicaticn 
said to have been addressed to the Chief Minister 
and sent by the General Secretary of the Congress, 
Mr. Kala Venkata Rao. 

‘To sum up in one simple sentence it-tried to 
threaten the local Ministry with dismissai ‘en 
masse’ and removal, if it failed to abide by the 
Instructions and directives of the Working Cera- 
mittee.” 

The correspondent, evidently reflecting the opinion 
of Bihar’s Congress leadership, has brought the ques- 
tion of constitutional propriety into this matter, ani 
asks, “Does the Working Committee have the manda-~ 
tory jurisdiction to superimpose its wishes on a 
Government as such? Are the State Governments to 
be only the handmaids of the Congress Executive? 
Do the public opinion and the State legislatures coma 
nowhere in the picture?...”; he quotes Art. 368 uf 
the Constitution of India wherein the President is 
competent to interfere “where any State has failed to 
comply with, or give effect to, any directions given in 
the exercise of the executive powers of the Union 
under any of the provisions of the Constitution, it 


- share-holders’ 
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shall be lawful for the President to hold that a situa- 
tion has arisen in which the Government of the State - 
cannot be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of this Constitution.” But he hopes that “Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad will not be carried away by the Working 
Committee bosses.” If we understand the feelings be- 
hind this complaint, the leadership of the Bihar Con- 
gress which has been having their own way in relation 
to the Congress High Command because of Babu 
Rajendra Prasad’s influence over it has been upset by 
this unexpected hardness; therefore, “bosses” of the 
Congress have been brought specially into this argu- 
ment as a term of reproach. We are told that this 
interference of the Congress Executive in Bihar affairs 
will “soon” make her a “pawn in the game of high 
polities.” 

The Bihar Ministry also is, therefore, in an angry 
mood. This came out in course of the discussion on 
the “Sathi Lands Restoration Bill” of 1950, introduced 
into the Bihar Assembly about a fortnight later. An 
opposition member, Janab Amin Ahmed who had 
resigned from a high government post about 18 years 
back and had been a leading light of the Muslim 
League in the Province, could not lose such an oppor- 
tunity to dish Congress people; he began to cite 
instances of certain of them benefiting from the 
“unfair and partial policy of the Bihar Government 
regarding the Bettiah Raj Estates which are under 
the Court of Wards.” Naturally there was an uproar. 
But the revealing fact of the discussion was focussed 
by the Revenue Minister, Sree Krishna Ballav Sahay, 
where he said: 

“The: Bill was being moved against the wishes 
of the Government and under duress only to pre- 
serve the prestige of a certain important member 
of the Central Cabinet, who had suggested the 
moving of this Bill to right the alleged wrong done 
by the Bihar Government to certain individuals by 
its policy in regard to Sathi lands.” 

In this wicked world, darkness is more intense 
under the lamp-post. We are having an illustration 
of this natural phenomenon in Bihar. 


“Vanaspati’ Manufacture , 

The conductors of this new industry have been 
advertising the worth of their venture reckless of the 
money. They have been quoting 
Ministers, Central and Provincial, leading scientists 
and others, with stray certificates gathered from their 
speeches and statements. One of their pleas is that 
more than Rs. 20 erores of Indian money have been 
sunk in their industry, and on its strength they 
demand public support. They appear to forget that 
Animal Husbandry carried on in India’s 6 lakhs of 
villages is financed by crores of people, and crores of 
India’s money running to more than Rs. 4,000 crores, 
according to an estimate we have seen; the annual 
value of the products of this rural industry is about 
Rs. 1,000 crores a year. (Vide Satish Chandra Das 
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Gupta’s The Cow in India). A study of these figures 
should tell us where India’s real interests lie in this 
matter of fat production. 

Apart from this over-riding consideration, the 
propaganda tactics of the Vanaspati people call for 
criticism. The following letter, addressed by Shri 
Chandra Bhan Gupta, Uttar Pradesh’s Civil Supplies 
Minister to the Secretary of the Vanaspati Manufac- 
turers Associaiton, draws attention to their methods 
of popularizing their stuff. We quote it: 

“[ have seen your advertisement " concerning 
the hydrogenated vegetable oil issued by your 
association and appearing in a number of news- 
papers. In this advertisement extracts of my speech 
which I delivered in U. P. Legislative Assembly 
while reporting on Pure Food Bill have been put in 
such a way as if I were in favour of hydrogenated 
vegetable oils. I am sure that speech of mine, as a 
whole, does not give any such impression as has 
been displayed in the advertisements in support of 
the Vanaspait cause. I hope you will stop pub- 
lishing this sort of advertisement immediately.” 


Naval School on Chilka Coast 

_ Vice-Admiral Parry, the Commander-in-Chief of 
India, was on a two-days’ visit to the Chilka coast in 
Orissa with a view, a Puri news-item told us some time 
ago, to find a suitable site for shifting the Naval Schoo] 
now at Vishakapattam. 

In an interview with the Press Trust of India 
Viee-Admiral Parry said: “At this stage it is not 
possible for me to say if the lake is suitable for any 
Navy development. The lake itself is most suitable for 
boat work and if the school is established on shore 
the cadets can be given instructions on boats under 
sail which is a necessary part of the naval training. As 
the Navy develops we undoubtedly want more of such 
sites.” : 

He said that the Indian Navy had still to be 
developed a great deal and for this there should be 
an improvement of the merchant navy also. In fact, 
an expanded Merchant Navy of India would provide 
the necessary baekground for its development. Coastal 
shipping had also to be greatly increased; it has been 
more in existence on the west coast of India than on 
the east. Now that Orissa was developing into an 
industrial State they should find out a suitable port 
between Calcutta and Vizagapatam to meet the in- 
creased maritime trade of the future. 

In view of the past policy of the Government of 
India in recruiting the men to the defence forces mostly 
from the Punjab, they had found after the partition 
of India that most of the men in the Navy had gone 
to Pakistan. It was the intention of the Government 
of India now to see that the recruitment to the defence 
Services should be as widespread as possible. 
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conversion of Chilka Lake into a naval base and dis- 
cussed with them the local aspects. 


Gandhiji's Programme 

The Nehru Government has been paying lip 
service to Gandhiji’s programme of constructive work 
leading to a fuller and more balanced life for the 
people. The reaction on the “constructive workers” 
themselves to this attitude has been well expressed by 
Shree G. Ramachandran in the Gram Udyog Patrika 
of July 1 last : 


Constructive workers will not break their 
hearts if their erstwhile comrades, who have 
become the rulers of India, repudiate the cons- 
tructive programme. That will only put them on 
their test. What is heart-breaking, however, is the 
lack of clarity in the situation for the common 
man. The common man who worships Gandhij1 
is misled into the idea that the Central and 
State Governments are dedicated to carry out 
Gandhian programmes. Why should not our 
leaders come out openly and declare tha, the 
Gandhian constructive programme with the 
villager at the centre is impossible, that Khadi 
and village industries cannot occupy the centre 
of national economic reconstruction, that the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh’s pattern of Basic 
Education has to be considerably modified, that 
the Go-Seva Sangh’s opposition to Vanaspati 1s 
wrong ? The painful tragedy is that ‘our Govern- 
ments wish to keep alive the false idea that they 
are carrying out the Gandhian programmes while 
at the same time they are doing most things 
contrary. This psychological rif, will some day 
act as a boomerang. It will hurt constructive 
work and the Governments. Confusion is not 
good for any programme of work. Why should 
we not then clear the issues beyond any doubt 
for anybody ? 


Linguistic Division of the Punjab 

Master Tara Singh, an outstanding leader of @ 
section of the Khalsa, has been holding fast to his 
demand for a Sikh State to be carved out of East 
Punjab on the basis of Gurmukhi and Hindi. We 
believe in this old’ Congress programme of a division 
of the Indian Provinces and States on this basis. We 
do not believe that such a division will create 
difficulties in the way of the evo_ution of a central- 
ized administration; we rather think that smaller 
States and Provinces will remove any threat to it, and 
the people concerned will settle down to constructive 
activities freed from a tension. The case of Orissa 
integrated is a case demonstrating the validity of our 
argument. 

We know that the Nehru Government has deve- 
loped a fear complex with regard to this problem. 
They are being pressed to fall back upon all manner 
of contrivances to avoid fulfilling the Congress 
election pledges. The latest of thase is the “Sachar 


On Chilka coast Vice-Admiral Parry met the Raja, Fornmiula” applicable to Fast Punjab. Giani Kartar 


Bahadur of Khallikote and Mr. U. C. Patnaik, M.L.A. 
who submitted a scheme to the Government for the 


Singh, Education ‘and Revenue Minister of the 
Province, in addressing the Principals of Colleges’ and 
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Education Inspectors assembled in a conference on 
June 23 last, has put this matter in a nut-shell as 


follows : 

“Under the Sachar formula Hindi in Devnagri 

scrint and Punjabi in Gurmukhi script were recog- 

nised as the media of instruction in the State on 

a regional basis. The formula was adopted after a 

two-day conference in Delhi in October last 
between ieaders of the Punjab.” ; 

This formula could not have been unacceptable 

to the Nehru Government. Yet they loudly speak ot 
their opposition to Linguistic Provinces and States ! 


Hindi as State Language 

Hindi has been accepted as the State language 
of the Republic of India. But almost half the country 
has received the decision with mental reservations. 
This fact should be recognized by the over hasty 
reformers. And this reminder has become all the more 
necessary today in view of what the Organizer 
(weekly) of Delhi has said in its “Notes ang Com- 
ments” of July 10 last: seth de 

“The Patna Conference of the All-Bharat Hindi 
Sshitya Sammelan has distressingly ended in & 
purposeless squabble of irreconcilable opinions 
instead of concertedly deciding upon anything 
concrete. — 

“For the representative literary organisation of 
the national language of Bharat to come to grief 
im this fashion is unbecoming in the extreme, as 
the Sammelan has been honoured with a very 
grave responsibility since Hindi has been constitu- 
tionally recognised as the national language. 

“In the first instance Hindi has to supplant 
English, which means Hindi must fulfil all the 
requirements of national life that English fulfilled 
not only in Bharat but even in England. There is 
the question of a rich literature. There is the 
question of the requisite fund of technical terms 
for the thousand and one sciences. There is also 
the question of purifying and standardising the 
spoken tongue. All these have to be attended to, 
so that Hindi may rightfully take its place as the 
national language. 

“Tio attend to all these problems must be the 
mission of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. And the 
path of this mission is not without dangers, for as 
Sri Tandon pointed out in his address there are 
still possitively anti-Hindi elements in the Con- 
gress as well as the Government. Therefore the 
duty to mount guard and keep vigil for the inter- 
ests of the young National Language devolves 
upon the shoulders of the Sammelan. The Samme- 
jan must never let this out of sight and instead of 
expending its mental resources in fruitlessly acrimo- 
nious squabbles forge ahead organisedly in the 
interests of both the literary body itself and the 
language it has to build up.” 

Gurukula University 

- The institution founded by Lala Munshi Ram 
lcter Inown as Swami Shraddhananda—a name that 
will remain enshrined in India’s struggle for freedom— 
bas developed into the Gurukula University. About 
3 months back it celebrated its Golden Jubilee. Placed 
ai the foot of the eternal Himalayas near Hardwar, 
the students and teachers. have during this period 


been living strenuous days in tune with Vedic tradi- 
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tions trying to revive in the 20th century the philoso- 
phy and practice of life described by Prof. Guiseppe 
Tucci, President, Institute Italiano of Rome, in a letter 
to the Vice-Chancellor, Prof. Indra Vidyavachaspati, 
on the occasion of the celebrations. 

“India should again revive the faith in the values 
of the spirit; it should help all those of goodwill to 
find a way so that mere intellect as a cold wind does 
not kill with its frost the splendid meadow of poetry, 
and those truths or imaginations which make us dream 
and discover in the world the traces of God. A civi+ 
lization cannot be based only upon techniques and 
numbers; humanism should be revived in order that 
the equilibrium may be restored between Mind and 
soul which is on the verge of collapse.”... 

The modern-educated Indian is generally unaware 
of the valuable work being done in such centres of 
ancient knowledge. May the next fifty years remove 
from their minds the film of such indifference } 


Tanganyika and Popular Government 

The Indian Association of Tanganyika complain- 
ing that Europeans were trying to monopolise govern- 
ment, has presented to the U. N. Trusteeship 
Council a detailed plan for a new type of Government 
in that territory. The Association, which claimed to 
represent all Asians in Tanganyika, declared that the 
territory, which is under British Administration, is 
ready for a more advanced, popular and democratie 
system of Government. Tanganyika is at present 
governed by officials appointed by the British Colonial 
office. 

The main points of the Indian Association’s propo- 
sals, which have also been sent to the Constitutional 
Reforms. Committee set up by the Government of 
Tanganyika, are: 


1. The Asian community should be given more 
civil service opportunities. “Colonial service has so far 
been denied to the Asian community,” the petitions 
declared, “with one exception.” Although Asians were 
playing a “greater part” than any other immigrant 
community in the economic and social development of 
Tanganyika, “they were restricted to doing clerical 
work in mines, on estates and in commercial houses,” 
the group maintained. 

2. The Government’, suggestion to set up provin- 
cial councils should be put into effect, with municipali- 
ties serving as electoral colleges. 

The Indian Association warmly supported plans 
for having equal African and non-African representa 
tions on the electoral colleges as a first step. 

“While strongly supporting the common roll 
system based on adult franchise for non-Africans, the 
Asians would welcome the election of Africans through 
their representative bodies as a step in the right 
direction,” it stated. It also stressed that the provin- 
cial councils should comprise unofficials only. Govern- 
ment persons would serve as technical advisers. 
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3. A 40-member central legislature, comprising 
hon-Government representatives from 8 provinces and 
2 municipalities should be created. Members of the 
proposed central legislature would elect an executive 
council from amongst themselves. 


“The Agricultural Situation in India’ 

Under this peculiar name the Economic and 
Statistical Adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture issues 
2 monthly journal from New Delhi; its annual 
subscription is Rs. 45; it attempts to present 
® factual and integrated picture of the agricultural 
Situation in India month to month. There is another 
journal Indian Farming by the same Ministry. 

The March issue of the journal presents a charter 
of the current rainfall of the season (on and from 
December 1 to the end of February, 1950) showing the 
uneven distribution over the country which explains 
the scarcity of food-grains bordering on famin> 
conditions in areas as far spread as Bihar to Madras. 

Rainfall has been in excess of the normal in 
Assam and about normal in East Uttar Pradesh, 
Vindhya Pradesh, Hast Madhya Pradesh and Travan- 
core-Cochin, elsewhere in the country rain-fall has 
been generally below normal, the deficiency being more 
than 60 per cent of the normal in Gangetic West- 
Bengal, Chota Nagpur, Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat, 
Gujarat, Sourashtra and Kutch, Konkan, Deccan 
Desh and Rayalseema. Regarding the condition of the 
crops it is reported that in parts of Bombay and Deccan 
the crops suffered from the effects of deficiency of soil 
moisture ; crop prospects in Madras, especially in the 
South-east, remained gloomy because of the wither- 
ing of crops before the rains set in. Famine conditions 
are feared in parts of Jodhpur and Udaipur Divisions 
of Rajasthan. Reports of rust attack on wheat in parts 
of Bombay and Uttar Pradesh and diseases attacking 
Rabi Jowar in Broach and East Khandesh districts 
of Bombay were also received. Inadequacy of fodder 
prevailed in four sub-divisions of West Bengal and 
Saran district of Bihar. Incidence of cattle diseases 
was reported from Orissa, two sub-divisions of West 
Bengal, eight districts each of Madhya Pradesh and 
Hyderabad and from parts of Bhopal. 

There are many interesting figures about various 
kinds of commodities. We take those of sugar only. 
The world production of sugar beet has been esti- 
mated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
about 77.8 million tons during 1949 as against about 
80.9 million tons in 1948. The pre-war average was 
83.2 million tons. In India, the total production of 
sugar by the central sugar factories up to the end of 
January, 1950, amounted to 125.31 lakh maunds as 
against 95.69 lakh maunds in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 


Indian Citizenship 
The trek from East Bengal of about 40 lakhs (+ 
millions) of Hindus since August 15, 1947 has raised 
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this problem to a new urgency for solution. In con- 
stitutional law they are aliens to India, and the West 
Bengal Publicity Department has done well to clarify 
the difficulties for them and other foreigners by issuing 
the following Press Note : 

‘Enquiries are often made by foreigners regarding 
the procedure that should be followed for acquisition 
of Indian Citizenship under “Article 5(c) of the Con- 
stitution. This is to be done in two stages in the 
following manner: Jirstly, they will have to make 


‘and deposit their declarations of domicile wth either 


of the officers: The Inspector-General of Registration, 
West Bengal, Writers Buildings, Calcutta for the whole 
of the State; or the District Registrars for the Dis- 
tricts within their jurisdiction. Secondly, they will 
have to apply for citizenship, along with a copy of the 
declaration thus made, before any of the respective 
authorities: The District Officer, including Additional 
Distric6 Officer, 24-Parganas for- the district of 24- 
Parganas excluding the Calcutta Municipal Area 
falling within it; other District Officers, including 
Additional District Officers, for the districts in their 
charge; or, The Collector of Stamp Revenue, 3, Char- 
nock Place, Calcutta for the Calcutta Municipal Area. 

Under Article 5(c) of the Constitution, a person 
would be a citizen of India if he satisfied the follow- 
ing conditions, viz.: (1) he Lad his domicile in the 
territory of India at the commencement of the Consti- 
tution, ze, January 26, 1950! (2) he had been ordi- 
narily a resident in the territory of India for not less 
than 5 years immediately preceding the commencement 
of the Constitution; and, (3) he had not voluntarily 
acquired the citizenship of any foreign State, .e. by 
naturalisation. 

The application to be made by a foreigner for this 
purpose should contain his or her (i) name, (ii) 
father’s name and address, (ili) occupation; (iv) the 
period during which he or she has been living in India 
and ‘particulars of his or her residence during § years 
preceding January 26, 1950 and (v) whether he or she 
is already a citizen of any foreign State or has volun- 
tarily acquired citizenship of any foreign State, 7¢,, 
by naturalisation.” 


Mackenzie King 

The greatest of the British Dominions has lost its 
only “elder statesman,’ Mackenzie King who for 21 
years was Prime Minister of the Federation. It is not 
possible for us from this distance to appreciate the 
principles and policies of Canadian Liberalism of which 
Mr. King was leader for such a Jong time. One thing 
that convinces us of the greatness of their contribution 
to Canada’s integrity was the way in which they have 
been to reconcile French “Nationalism” centred at 
Quebec with the British-Roman Catholicism which 
the former held fast to with Protestantism and its 
various expressions. Time was when there had deve- 
loped a “two-nations” theory in Canada, one based on 
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French traditions, the other on British. But somehow 
they managed to negotiate this difficulty. The Liberals 
in Canada played a considerable part in this great 
acmevement. : 


Yusuf Meherali 

The death of this Socialist leader of Bombay at 
the age of 44 years only has created a void in the 
ranks of Indian Socialists that they. cannot fill up soon. 
He has been called by a Western India publicist as 
“the conscience of the Socialist Party.’ This is an 
estimate of Yusuf’s life and work which any public 
man can envy. Today we can grieve for a life cut short 
in the most promising moment of its career. 

To us Yusuf Meherali has ever represented the 
youth of India—free from all sectional feelings, bold 
m the pursuit of truth as they have seen it, with 
a sensitive self-respect, individual and natural, and 
determined to assert the equality of their motherland 
in the comity of modern nations. Since the early 
twenties he has led a life of self-dedication, untempted 
by domestic life and unswayed by personal consi- 
derations. 

The citizens of Bombay, exacting judges, early 
realized the sterling worth of this young man, and they 
made him Mayor of their “no mean city’—the 
youngest in its annals. Finishing his law educatioa 
Yusuf Meherali could have risen high in the 'profes- 
sion; but the Judges of the High Court required of 
him a recantation of his political opinions which he 
refused to do. Weak health had dogged his life, but 
he managed to put in service to his people that will 
secure his name a place in their modern history. Today 
his aspiring soul finds peace in the bosom of his 
Maker ! 


Despoilation for Rehabilitation 

We have received serious complaints against West 
Bengal Government’s land requisition policy, specially 
with regard to the rehabilitation of refugees. Perma- 
nent residents of many ‘places, living there for genera- 
tions, are being asked to surrender their land which is 
in profitable use for “public purpose” and _ orders 
for requisition are being issued under the West 
Bengal Land Development and Planning Act 1948. 
Under this Act, definition of “public purpose” includes 
“the settlement of immigrants who have migrated into 
the Province of West Bengal on account of circum- 
stances, beyond their-control.” We have full sympathy 
for the refugees and we want them to be rehabilitated. 
But we wish to make it clear that any attempt at 
rehabilitation of refugees by ousting local people from 
their land will not only be useless but will frustrate 
the very purpose for which it was aimed and will be- 
come a source of irritation and conflict between the 
local people and immigrants. Extreme care must be 
taken to ensure that whatever land is requisitioned is 
either fallow or willingly offered by its owner. Utilisa- 
tion of the provisions of the Act to circumvent the 
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owner’s knowledge and consent in the fact of requisi- 
tion will be a source of constant friction. The requi- 


‘sition procedure must be full and frank. We are 


giving here an example of how the Act is being 
applied toe the detriment of the local people’s interests 
and thus frustrating the very purpose for which ths 
Act was designed. 


The West Bengal Government issued an order 
tor requisition of 26.95 acres of land in the village of 
Shankaripukur in Burdwan, in which they stated that 
the lard is “likely to be needed for a public purpose, 
viz., for the settlement of immigrants who have 
migrated into the State of West Bengal on account of 
circumstances beyond their control.” This plot in- 


cludes 6.56 acres which is the property of Shri G. N. - 


Mitra, an original resident of Burdwan. In a 
memorial to the government, he has pointed out that 
the notified plots of land have been wrongly declared 
ts situate in village Shankaripukur, they actually Le 
at the very fore (townside) of Ward E of Burdwaa 
Municipality, presumably to deprive the owners of 
adequate compensation if finally acquired. Thus the 
first subterfuge has been played in the very notice 
published in the Calcutta Gazette by shewing town 
property as village land. It has also been pointed 
out by the owner that acquisition of that land will 
ibe injurious to their interests on the following grounds, 
viz., (a) beside the land included in the notified area, 
the owners possesses other lands in the same cadastral 
survey plots. The acquisition of the land in the noti- 
fied area will block all entry to other lands of the same 
owner. The contemplated requisition will render a 
paddy land fallow and unproductive by entirely block- 
ing all approaches; (b) some portion of the same 
notified area is used as a brickfield, the soil being 
suitable for first class bricks. Brick from this field is 
supplied to the Irrigation Department. To mect the 
requirements of this department and the Damodar 
Valley Corporation, a Soorkey Mill has been erected 
there. The proposed acquisition will block all passages, 
entrance or exit to the mill; (c) the land sought to 
be acquired is suitable for brick and soorkey-making, 
its requisitioning for rehabilitation of refugees, that is 
house building, will deprive the owner from his source 
of income from brick and soorkey business. 


Sj}. Mitra offered other lands much more suitable 
for the purpose of rehabilitation within the municipal 
limits having both electric and filtered water connec- 
tion. He also offered more than 300 acres of land in 
village areas. 


A perusal of the memorial leads one to believe ° 


that there are other motives at work behind the 
requisitioning of the said land, than is apparent 
on the surface. The petition deserves serious atten- 
tion and a thorough enquiry must be ordered to find 
out the actual reason for earmarking this plot for 
requisition. 


: ’ fm 
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NOTES 


This is but one case out of a myriad. We are 
constrained to believe that there are unscrupulous 
persons and fools in the Land Requisition Department 
of the West Bengal Government who are working in 
concert with a pack of knaves masquerading as 
refugees. The main idea behind this concerted movs 
Seems to be to dispossess the children of the soil in 
West Bengal of their birth-rights. 


The Refugee Problem in West Bengal 

The refugee problem, whether in Eastern or in 
Western India, is the direct product of the partition 
of India as agreed upon by what is popularly known 
as the Congress High Command. Therefore, it is an 
all-India problem and the question of its solution is a 
Central responsibility and not the responsibility of any 
particular State of the Indian Union, although, it must 
be admitted, the Central Government of India must 
receive the loyal, sincere, and whole-hearted co- 
operation of the constituent States of the Union for 
the solution of the problem. Nor should these consti- 
tuent units forget the elementary fact that whatever 
measure of independence they are enjoying to-day is 
practically due to the partition of Bengal and the 
Punjab. 

According to the Memorandum (1950) submitted 
by the Government of West Bengal to Sir C. D. 
Deshmukh in connection with the question of the 
allocation of Income-tax, etc., the density of popula- 
tion in West Bengal was originally 751 per square mile 
on the basis of the 1941 census. This was the highest 
figure, as compared with the position in other Pro- 
vinces of India. After the partition of Bengal and 
the coming of refugees to West Bengal ,the density 
of population had gone up to a thousand per square 
mile, according to the same Memorandum. This was 
the position before the new refugees began to pour 
into West Bengal after the February-March distur- 
bances of this year in East Bengal. The density of 
population to-day in West Bengal must be above one 
thousand per square mile. 

Since the partition of Bengal over forty lakhs of 
refugees have come over to West Bengal from East 
Bengal alone, and it has naturally created many com- 
plicated problems of social, economic and political 
character for the people and Government of West 
Bengal. On the top of it, it is being seriously pro- 
posed by some influential East Bengal leaders to settle 
further forty-to-~fifty lakhs of East Bengal refugees in 
West Bengal and a plan is being chalked out 
accordingly. This must be prevented. The settling 
of seventy or eighty lakhs of Hast Bengal refugees in 
the tiny, but already over-congested, State of West 
Bengal will very seriously affect the whole economic 
and political life of its indigenous population. Nor 
will it prove in the Jong run beneficial to the refugees 
themselves. Besides, it will lead to serious discontent 
on either side and to many bitter and unpleasant 
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consequences. The situation that has developed today 
_in Assam will be reproduced here a hundred-fold. 
(Moreover, there will be a complete breakdown of the 
economy of West Bengal) Any talk of rehabilitation 
of the State of West Bengal through the settlement 
of 60 or 70 or 80 lakhs of East Bengal refugees here 
is a sheer smoke-screen and camouflage, and should 
not mislead or deceive anybody. We must take into 
our consideration not merely the immediate conse- 
quences of such measures, but also their remote and 
far-reaching consequences. We must also bear in mind 
that the native population of West Bengal will grow 
in number by natural causes. It may be pertinently 
asked in this connexion why some East Bengal leaders 
are anxious for the immediate conferment of voting 
rights, etc., upon refugees who have not yet been able 
even to settle down anywhere, but whose first needs 
are proper rehabilitation in some paris of India. Their 
political motive is obvious. 

The density of population in Assam, Bihar, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh (C. P. and Berar), and Madras was, 
according to the Memorandum referred to before, 147, 
521, 271, 171, and 391 respectively per square mile, on 
the basis of the 1941 census. It may be slightly higher 
now, but certainly considerably less than that in West 
Bengal. There is, therefore, enough space in these 
States for the rehabilitation of East Bengal refugees. 
As the problem of refugees is an all-India problem, 
pressure should be brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment of India to settle, not in thousands but in Iekhe, 
refugees from East Bengal who have either already 
come over, or who will come ovez in future, in Assam, 
Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, and even in some 
areas in Madras, contiguous to Orissa. Of course, this 
settlement or rehabilitation of refugees will have to 
be made with due regard to their social and cultural 
life and on a planned basis. But this can be easily 
arranged. We, therefore, feel that those leaders of 
East and West Bengal who are directly or indirectly 
discouraging the dispersal of East Bengal refugees to 
other States of the Indian Union are doing positive 
disservice both to the people of West Bengal and to 
the refugees themselves. 


The talk of danger to the cultural life of East 
Bengal refugees in the event of their dispersal to areas 
outside West Bengal appears to us to be a mere bogey. 
Anywhere in India they would at least live in Hindu 
environment. Moreover, they would be in constant 
touch with West Bengal, the spring and home of what 
ig compendiously called Bengalee culture to-day. Are 
not even now thousands of Bengalees living in other 
parts of India ? 


Before closing this topic, we should like to refer 
to two other matters. We hear that an indirect 
attempt is being made in some official circles to put 
pressure upon the Governing Bodies of some educa- 
tional institutions, particularly some - of those whicn 


are being started in connexion with the Dispersal 
Scheme of the Government of West Bengal, in favour 
of refugee candidates, and in virtual disregard of the 
claims of local candidates. We hope that this informa- 
tion is not correct and that the discretion of the 
Governing Body of any educational institution, old or 
new, is not being in any way interfered with anywhere. 
Appointments in educational institutions should be 
made on the ground of merits, and other things being 
equal, preference should certainly be given to local 
candidates. Otherwise there will be a serious dis- 
content. The cases of refugee candidates may also be 
considered sympathetically, but there should be no 
pressure from any quarter. Theirs, however, is a pro- 
per case for approach to the Government of India 
which can absorb many refugee candidates in its 
various services, and which can also persuade the 
different State Governments to appoint each ‘some of 
the refugee candidates from East Bengal. The problem 
of refugee candidates may be solved in this way. They 
should not all be allowed to crowd into West Bengal. 
It may also be noted in this connexion that the 
decision to start Intermediate Colleges in the muffasil 
under what is now known as the Dispersal Scheme, 
had been taken by the Government of West Bengal 
long before the February-March disturbances of this 
year in East Bengal, and that the object behind it 
was to prevent the over-crowding of Calcutta Colleges 
and the evils arising therefrom. It had nothing to do 
with the refugee problem originally. 

The other matter to which we should like to refer 
and about which we feel very strongly is the question 
of unlawful and forcible occupation of Jands—not 
evacuee property—-belonging to West Bengal people, 
by so-called refugees from East Bengal. We have 
advisedly used the expression “so-called” as our in- 
formation is that about 60 per cent of those who have 
thus unlawfully and forcibly occupied other. people's 
lands, say, round about Calcutta, are not really 
refugees. They had formerly been residing in Calcutta 
and its suburbs. They took advantage of the wave of 
sympathy for genuine refugees flowing in West Bengal, 
and then forcibly occupied lands owned by others. We 
strongly condemn any intentional, unlawful, -and 
forcible occupation of other people’s property as such, 
since such things, if permitted or encouraged or 
condoned, will shake the very foundation on which 
the, existing economic and political structure of our 
8 sotiety, is based. And we certainly consider the con- 
duct’ of those who pretend to be refugees and then 
indulge, in- illegal activities, nothing short of criminal. 
We request that the Government should order an 
immediate, ‘nipartial inquiry to ascertain who are real 
refugees and “who are cheats, amongst those who have 
unlawfully occupied other people’s property, and that 
it should then adopt proper measures for the rehabili- 
tation of genuine refugees on properly acquired 
Government land. 
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In this connexion, we cannot but strongly dis- 
approve of the conduct of those leaders of public 
opinion in West Bengal who condemn the forcible 
eviction by Government of trespassers on other 
people’s property, but do not utter a single word of 
condemnation against the trespassers themselves. Our 
Civic sense appears to have been so deadened that 
“we are revolted by an execution, but not shocked by 
an assassination”. This sort of playing to the gallery 
and popularity-hunting is not statesmanship ; nor will 
it solve the refugee problem in West Bengal. It will 
only further embitter the feelings of the indigenous 
people of West Bengal against the refugees. It is 
really very unfortunate that some people in responsible 
position are seeking, in not very responsible manner, 
official condonation of unlawful activities of refugees. 
We warn the Government of West Bengal against 
being misled by such insidious propaganda. And this 
Government must also constantly bear in mind that 
wz exists primarily for the indigenous population of 
West Bengal; that its first and foremost duty is to 
them; and that the solution of the refugee problem 
w a Central responsibility, as we have shown before. 
We should also like to tell the refugees from East 
Bengal or from elsewhere that they must not do any- 
thing which will alienate the sympathy and goodwill 
of the native population of West Bengal from them, 
and that if they indulge in illegal activities here then 
they have no right to condemn the conduct of Muslim 
goondas in East Bengal or in West Punjab. 

Lastly, we should like to state that when the 
Government of India and State Governments have 
been celebrating “Bana Mahotsov” ceremony with a 
view to encouraging afforestation in the country, some 
unscrupulous or overjealous officers of the West Bengal 
Government are using the arms of law for acquiring 
mango and other fruit-bearing gardens belonging to 
West Bengal people, for the purpose of settling East 
Bengal refugees there. Such insidious action must be 
immediately stopped by the Government; otherwise 
there will be a very serious discontent against it, with 
unpleasant consequences in the country. 

NOTICE 

Owing to Pujah holidays The Modern Review of 
September and October, 1950 will appear earlier than 
usual, ¢.e., the issue of September on 26.8.50 and that 
of October on 25.9.50 respectively. Accordingly, 
subscribers should accept their respective book-packeta 
or V.P.P. in due time. Agents should send remittances 
in due time, so that we may receive the same on or 
before the respective dates of publication. Advertisers 
and Advertising Agents should send all new copies for , 
the September issue within the 15th of August and for 
the October issue within the 15th of September, 1950 
respectively. The November issue will also go to press 
by the 14th of October, hence all orders for that issue 
should be supplied within the 10th of October, 1950. 

Manacer, The Modern Review. 


FOOD PROBLEM IN INDIA ' 


for Great Britain. The production of fish in a pre- 
dominantly ravine province with a Jarge marine 
fishing ground like Bengal is only 5 per cent of the 
estimated requirements. Meat and eggs are, of course, 
out of question.” Therefore any artificial source 
wherefrom protein could be obtained by fairly simple 
means is of special importance at the moment. 

(a) Protein from molasses: Molasses can be con- 
sidered valuable from this point of view. Carbo- 
hydrates are the chief constituents of molasses, which 
by the action of yeast get converted into wine. Again 
yeast is formed by the fermentation of thin molasses. 
If some nitrogenous and phosphorous salts are added 
to a sugar solution containing some living yeast, the 
latter gradually increases in volume and then is con- 
verted into wine and carbonic acid gas. In the research 
laboratories of Europe a special type of yeast has been 
invented, which when added to a sugar solution gives 
rise to a greater amount of yeast than wine. This is 
known as food-yeast. “Besides the high protein con- 
tent, which amounts to between 45 to 50 per cent food- 
yeast represents a potent source of B-vitamins. It is 
readily mixable with flour,” thus observed Dr. A, C. 
Thoysen of Teddington Research Laboratories, Nearly 
.2 million tons of molasses are obtained each year 
as a by-product from all sugar factories in India. Even, 
if a small proportion of this is employed for the pre- 
paration of food-yeast it would then provide a good 
and regular source of protein at a surprisingly low cost. 

(b) Soya-bean : Some time ago there had been 
considerably commotion in the scientific press with 
soya~bean. While some favoured the wide use of soya- 
bean there were adverse comments against it too. The 
Indian Research Fund Association, later on, appointed 
a committee to investigate thoroughly the nutritive 
value of soyarbean. It is admitted generally that 
processing is a pre-requisite before soya-bean should 
be considered for human consumption. But it is rather 
unfortunate that most of the I.R.F.A. workers car- 
ried out their research with unprocessed beans and 
that neither milk nor curd nor sauce nor any such 
preparations were included in their studies. 

“In view of the absence of precise work on the 
above lines in India and analysing the evidence from 
scientific literature and experience in other countries 
a Dalanced view on the uses of soya-bean would appear 
as follows: / 

1. Presence of a strong cellulose envelope in the 
bean presents to a varying degree difficulty in the 
action of digestive juices on the protein. A major part 
of this difficulty could be obviated by ‘processing’ 
the soya-bean before using for food, like steaming for 
some time or steaming under pressure. 

2. A good variety of dishes can ‘be prepared 
from processed soya-beans suiting well Indian palate. 
In view of the impracticability of stepping up produc- 
tion of protective foods to the extent desired for some 
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| Short- 
years to come in India, soya-bean preparations should 
be welcomed as additional items to Indian diets. 

3. The bean lends itself to manifold industrial uses 
which might be tried here. 

4, It is easily grown at varioug altitudes. The 
yleld per acre is not only higher than the ordinary 
food grains and pulses, it enriches the soil too. The 
cost of growing soya-bean crop is-also comparatively 
cheap.” e 

Dr. VY. Subramaniam of Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, is the solitary food expert who 
created a team to study this problem in quite a good 
bit of details over a rather long period. His results 
are produced below: 
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Taste XI 
Nutritive value of Soya-bean 
Digestibility Biological Net 
: coefficient value assimilation 
Milk from germinated 
ground-nut 96.2 55.4 53.3 
Cow’s milk 89.7 82.8 74.3 
Soya-milk 90.9 79.2 72.0 


Preparations from Soya-bean : Soya-bean can be 
used directly as a vegetable, as a source of artificial 
milk and flour. 

To prepare milk artificially from Soya-bean, ripe 
seeds are to be dried, grinded and then filtered. The 
powder obtained therefrom is then to be added with 
8 times of Water by volume and boiled. The milk is 
slightly deficient in calcium-carbonate and sodium- 
chloride. Its natural taste is a bit bitter but if supple- 
mented with a small quantity of sugar and some 
sweet scent like vanilla it turns out really delicious. 
Thus prepared, not only from the point of nutrition 
but also in taste very nearly it resembles that 
of natural milk. It is recommended to babies especially 
suffering from summer diarrhea. Flour can be pre- 
pared from soya seeds by fairly simple means. The 
method consists in heating the seeds for 10 to 15 
minutes in steam and these heated seeds are to be 
grinded. Soya-beans flour can safely be stored for a 
comparatively longer period without impairing its 
nutritional components. Furthermore, it may be added 
that besides protein, soya-bean is also rich in vitamin 
A and B fat but deficiency of starch makes it ex- 
tremely suitable to diabetes. 


Cultivation: The plantation of soya-bean does 
not call for any special attention except in that high 
lands and mixed soil are very well-suited for their 
proper growth. Water should not be allowed to stand 
for long in soya-bean field. Hence places with heavy 
rainfall must have proper drainage system and ‘places 
with scanty rains must be assured of regular irrigation 
at an interval of approximately ten days. Application 
of manure is not considered essential, but cow-dung 
may be used. About 10 lbs. of seeds are needed per 
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bigha of land. The bean can be harvested -within three 
months since plantation, yield per acre approximating 
af least 800 Ibs. Lands of C.P. are capable of producing 
even more. Mammoth yellow type of soya-bean has 
been found to be particularly suited to Indian soil. 

Cost of Soya-bean: Tiven allowing for the general 
rise in the cost of food-materials, thus estimated Dr. 
Subramaniam, a fair price of bean produced locally 
will be about 2 annas per pound’ Nearly 5 to 6 Ibs. 
of milk could be obtained from 1 Jb. of bean. There- 
fore, normally it should be possible to distribute the 
milk, at a price not exceeding one and a half annas 
per pound. 


Industrial Possibilities: Not- only as a food 
substitute, soya-bean has got immense industrial 
potentialities. Plasties, celluloid, water-proof, glycerine, 


flour, cogin, paints, enamel, candles, fibre, artificial 
cofee, margarin and many other products are obtained 
as by-products from oils of soya-bean in U.S:A. 

(c} Ground-nut (Arachis hypogoe linn): Ground- 
nut, which has an oil content ranging from 40 to 59 
per cent and protein content of about 30 per cent, 
readily yields a milk on grinding the white kernel to 
a fine paste and boiling afterwards with adequate 
quantities of water. The flavour, taste and digestibility 
of the milk thus prepared can be improved by steeping 
the kernels (with the silver skin) in water and allow- 
ing it to undergo germination for 1-2 days. The milk 
prepared out of the germinated kernel (after remov- 
ing the silver skin) has the following average com- 
position: Total solid 10.5 per cent, protein 3.7 per 
cent, fat 3.5 per cent, carbohydrate 3.0 per cent, 
minerals (ash) 0.37 per cent vitamin B, content of 
the milk is 45 g in 100 ¢.c., and nicotinic acid 0.9 mgm. 
in 100 c.c. 

The protein content in ground-nut is of relatively 
low biological value than that of the soya or cow’s 
milk, but if the nutritive value of ground-nut milk 
could be enhanced by the introduction of new tech- 
niques in processing and by the incorporation of 
suitable supplements, it will be of distinct advantage 
in the present stringent food position. Table XII will 
show how with the addition of different supplements 
the biological value of ground-nut milk is brought 
very near to that of natural milk, 
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Taste XIT 
Source of General properties of Biological 
milk the milk value 

1. Milk from ger- Good taste but flavour 

minated ground-reminiscent of ground-nut, 

nut. milk turns rancid on pro- 

longed heating. 1.5 

2. Milk from ger- Better taste than (1), fla- 

minated ground- vour still reminiscent of 

nut (germinated ground-nut, turns rancid 
. for 2 days). on heating and develops 
- - off-flavour on standing. 1.75 
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3. Milk from a Better taste and flavour 
mixture of ger- than (2), ground-nut fla- 
minated ground-vour largely masked, does 
nut 75 p.c. and not turn rancid on heat- 


germinated soya- ing or extended standing. 1.85 
bean 25 p.c. 

4. Milk from a Best in the group in re- 
mixture of ger- gard to taste and flavour, 
minated ground- does not turn rancid on 
nut 75 p.c., ger- heating or standing. 1.97 
minated soya~ 
bean 25 p.c. and 
malted barley 
10 p.c. : 

5. Milk from aEmulsion unstable, the ragi 
mixture of ger- protein separates on strong 
minated ground- heating or on standing 1.64 
nut 75 p.c. and 
ragi 25 p.c. 

6. Mile. from a Satisfactory in regard to 
mixture of taste and flavour, does not 
ground-nut 75 turn rancid on heating or 
p.c., soya-bean standing. 1,83 
15 p.c. and ragi. : 

7. Milk from a Better than (6), milk fair- 
mixture of ly stable, does not turn 
ground-nut 75rancid on heating or on 
pc. soya-bean standing. 1.91 


15 p.c. and bar- 
ley 10 fp.c. 

Analysis of the foregoing will bring out two 
striking features. Addition of even. 15 per cent of 
soya-bean stabilises the milk and protects the oil 
from turning rancid. Soya-bean is rich in vitamin E 
and this may have a protective action of the oil in 
ground-nut milk. Addition of soya-bean and malted 
barley seems to be yielding best results. Apart from 
improving taste and flavour, the protein is also 
balanced much better and the biological value of the 
mixed proteins in the milk attains a value very nearly 
equal to that of the cow’s milk. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that 
India stands first amongst the producers of ground-nut 
in the world. This average produce figures round 
about 3 million tons and only Madras accounts for 
71 per cent of the total yield. 

(d) Tobacco seed meal constitutes 69 to 75 
per cent of the seed content. It consists of 25.63 
per cent protein, 31.41 per cent of crabo-hydrate, but 
the protein is deficient in lysine. Biological value and 
digestibility co-efficient of tobacco seed meal are 51.4 
and 78 compared with 78.5 to 98 respectively for skim - 
milk. When mixed with lysine the former has a bio- 
logical: value of the’same order as that of milk 
products, 

(ce) So much progress has been made recently in 
the field of technological extraction of food that the 
section will be incomplete if a brief reference is not 
made here. The complicacy involved in these processes 
and the vastness of the subject prevents detailed dis- 
cussion in a paper of such limited scope as this. Only 
a example will be quoted to impresg the importance 
of it. 
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Butter from Coal: A brief note in the Chemical 
Age, June 1, 1946, makes a very interesting disclosure 
of the successful production of butter from paraffin, a 
by~product of coal, in Germany. It ig reported that 
during the war, the Germans were producing this 
synthetic butter at the rate of 150 to 200 tons per 
month. This production has since been stepped up to 
350 tons per month as greater supplies of paraffin are 
being available. The process first invented in 1935 by 
Arthur Imhausen can be briefly summarised as below: 

“The paraffin is first oxidised and then heated 
to extract the fatty acids. On further distillation, 
the fatty acid is used either for making butter or 
soap. For butter, the acid is distilled again, glycerin 
and carotin are added to the distillate, 100 tons of 
paraffin yield about 80 tons of fatty acids from 
which 40 tons of either butter or soap is ‘obtained. 

Butter produced by the Imhausen process contains 

no acetone and can be safely recommended to 

diabetics.” ; 
V. Prevention or Wastace or Foop 

Few are aware of the figure and extent of losses 
incurred at different stages starting from sowing right 
up to the harvest. Improper storage is also responsible 
for a considerable loss. 

(a) Wastage from Insects: Full statistics for 
India are not available but in places where actual data 
have been compiled, it has made startling disclosure. 
A report released by US.A. department of agriculture, 
for example, states that only insects destroy $200,000 
worth of food-stuffs. The Government there did not 
rest, of course, in forming sundry committees to 
enquire into the matter and then finally throwing off 
the recommendations to the four winds as a useless 
dump. Vigorous field work followed the disclosure to 
get a more comprehensive report and the Government 
put their whole might to implement the recommenda- 
tions suggested by the expert committee. And rightly 
too, Americans can boast now to have combated with 
the situation. 

Besides rats, weeds also affect seriously the yield 
of a land. 

Growing more food will be meaningless if wastage 
is not controlled strictly. No longer farmers in the 
West depend on red squill and the simple fluorides, 
but the inventions of tremendously effective Antu 
(1-)-napathy)-2-Thiourea) as well as 1080 (sodium 
fluoroacetate), 2, 4-dichlorophenoxyacetie acid (2, 4D) 
has provided them with .a deadly weapon against 
herbs. The development of weed-burning machines 
and such other devices show the invaluable contri- 
butions which the scientists have made in response to 
the clarion call of their motherland. Wil Indian 
scientists lag behind? 

(b) Heavy losses are also sustained due to im- 
perfect methods of corn storing: Corns, if they 
contain more than a certain maximum content of 
moisture, cannot be stored in bins, the only really 


large-scale storage available for shelled corns without 
undergoing heating. This heating, if it goes unheeded, 
can completely destroy~its value as a food for human 
consumption in a very short time. Much improve- 
ment in storing methods ig thus deemed urgently 
necessary. 

(c) Prevention of Putrefactton: Green vege- 
tables, fruits, potatoes, etc., decompose very quickly 
and the loss on thaé account is in no way negligible. 
Cold storage which has proved very successful in 
preserving the more perishable type of food elsewhere 
should be employed extensively in our country too. 
Even fish, meat, etc., stored thus may be used for a 
much longer period. With all the hydro-electric 
schemes coming into operation, this will prove quite 
economic too, 

(d) Disease of Crop-plants: A great deal of 
crops are damaged, it has been reported, by plant 
diseases. To quote an example, attack of rusts to 
wheat plants destroyed nearly 20 million tons of wheat 
worth about 60 crores of rupees in C.P. in the year 
1946-47. In India this disease is present amongst 
wheat crops in a very acute form. While only one 
type of rust is commonly observed in other parts of 
the world, three types, namely, black, brown and yellow 
have been noted in India. In Canada, Australia and 
US.A., where this disease is also observed amongst 
wheat plants, apart from Government laboratories, 
extensive research in minutest details has been planned 
and is being carried out in University laboratories, 
private agricultural farms and organisations. Contrary 
to the above, only the Agricultural Research Institute 
in India is reported to be carrying out investigations 
on this problem on a rather modest scale. From the 
scanty results published it is difficult to predict as to 
whether the method evolved will be a commercial 
success. 

Not only wheat but all crops without exception 
are prone to diseases. Incaleulable wastage is caused to 
paddy by blast and foot-rot diseases. 

In the case of potatoes, generally small seed 
potatoes or eyes of big potatoes are sown. But even in 
this case the average yield ig much less compared to 
the yields elsewhere. While in Belgium the yield per 
bigha is 224 maunds, in Great Britain 183 maunds, in 
the case of India, it is only 109 maunds, evidently a 
very low figure. In the course of transit the seeds, it 1s 
said, are contaminated with a disease which has very 
adverse effects on the final yield. A virus disease, 
according to agricultural scientists, is one of the main 
causes of such low yield. Bacterial diseases could be 
combated rather easily by suitable rotation of crops. 
But the virus and fungi are violently damaging in the 
sense that they bring in serious epidemics. The true 
saprophytes inhabiting the soil soon crowd into the 
‘parasitic bacteria invading the soil, and the soil gets 
free from infection within a year or two. But in the 
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case of fungi, the organisms can live for a longer 
time, usually five to ten years or more, and compete 
with the natural soil inhabitants thus necessitating 
very long and judicious crop rotations. - 
ConcLusIon 

Thus, it will be abundantly clear from the fore- 
going, that -the problem is more scientific than 
anything else. Compilation of actual data based on 
field survey, clear and proper*understanding as to 
the real nature of the problem, less craze to form 
sundry committees, coupled with’ a well-thought-out 
plan backed by the gincerity and honesty in the top 
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and down below the ranks is the crying need of the 
hour and the perusal of this may “transform in 
5 years a helpless, famished and ignorant starving 
‘people, resigned to vagaries of fate, into a self-reliant, 
literate and well-fed mass of men united together by 
a vigorous willing effort into a co-operative team. 
And therein lies the salvation of our country.’”* 


*“The author expresses his deep debt of gratitude to innumerable 
authors im gencral whose materials have been used without reservation 
and to Sri, A, K. Guha, B.Sc., of Indian Jute Technological Research 
Institute and Miss A. Chanda, M.A. in particular for the invaluable 
help rendered by them in preparing this paper, 
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KASHMIR AND KOREA : 
“Look at Thies Picture and at Thai !” 


By C. L. R. SASTRI 


“Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite scripture for his purpose. 

An evil soul producing holy witness 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart; 

O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath!” 
—Anronto in The Merchant of Venice 


" . . he ig come to ope 


The purple testament 


of bleeding war.” 


—KING Ricuarp in King Richard IT \ 


Kasumir and Korea! Let me warn my readers before- 
hand: the juxtaposition here is not like that of 
Captain Fluellen with respect to Macedon and 
Monmouth. The resemblance there, it will be remem- 
bered, was much deeper than “there being an ‘M’ in 
both”: there were rivers in the two places, and there 
were salmon in the two rivers. Nothing, to be sure, 
could be fairer (and squarer) than that! Those who 
come out with the carping criticism that the resem- 
blance might, with advantage, have been carried 
further do not, obviously, know when they are well- 
off. They do not, obviously, know that, in this world, 
we must learn to count our blessings one by one and 
that there are situations where we must reconcile 
ourselves to enough being as good as a feast. 

There is nothing, therefore, to cavil at in that 
celebrated comparison of Captain Fluellen. But the 
question now arises whether the same happy state.of 
affairs prevails on the Kashmir-Korea front: whether, 
that is, the resemblance ‘between the two does not 
begin as well as end with “there being a ‘K’ in both”, 
_and there being a monstrously premeditated aggression 
in both. Even if we scrutinise it with the immortal 
Sem Weller’s “pair o’ patent double million magnifyin’ 
ges microscopes of hextra power” we shail not, I am 
afraid, find any more points in common between the 
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two —Kashmir and Korea, for our present purposes, 
occupying opposite sides of what I may call the 38th 
Parallel of U.N.O. ideology. And thereby hangs a 
tale, a terribly sad tale, the telling of which, to put 
it mildly, can never redound to the glory of that 
world organization. Still, someone has to undertake 
the thankless job of relating the story, so why 
not I? 
Tus 38ra PARALLEL 

IT am writing this in the second week of July, and, 
so swift-moving are events round about that other 
38th Parallel that has recently shot up into world 
prominence, that if is manifestly hazardous to make 
any rash prediction of the shape of things to come. 
It is, however, not only the future that is shrouded 
in an impenetrable veil of mystery: the past—both 
the recent and remote—is equally enveloped in a 
thick mist of nerve-wracking doubt and distraction. 
The only indisputable fact in this bewildering maze 
of developments is that there had been aggression (of 
whatever degree of intensity) by one of the sundered 
parts of Korea against the other in the early hours 
of Sunday, June 25: the rest is anybody’s guess, yours 
being as good, or as bad, as mine. That item of 
information is all that we have to go by, with any 
pretence to certainty, amidst the vast array of facts 
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and fancies that has, since then, been sedulously built 
up by both the antagonists, “even ag the shepherd 
saveth from the mouth of the lion two legs and a 
piece of an ear.” From that tiny acorn giant oaks of 
breath-taking propaganda have grown, oaks of a size 
to obliterate the sky altogether. Two World Wars 
have taught us that the chasm dividing reality from 
fiction so far as this propaganda is concerned can be 
at least as wide as, if not, indeed, wider than, the 
present notorious “dollar gap”—astounding as that is, 
judged by whatever standard. ° 


_“Inspirep” BaLtyHoo 
It is incumbent on us, therefore, to be chary of 

accepting, at their strictly face-value, the statements 
emanating {often at break-neck speed) from the 
various chancelleries and purporting, in every instance, 
to be nothing less than the gospel truth. The pitcher, 
as the saying is, may go to the well once too often; 
and, having twice been woefully cheated already by 
these accursed fomentors of global strife, these valiant 
despisers of “the cankers of a calm world and a long 
peace,” these arrant war-mongers who unashamedly 
echo Tennyson’s hysterical lines: 

‘No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 

Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note 

And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase, 

Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothful shore, 


And the cobweb woven across the cannon’s throat 
Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more,” 


—-having, I repeat, twice been woefully cheated 
already by these accursed fomentors of global strife, 
we shall do well to be on our guard against being 
taken once again by “inspired” -ballyhoo. If, on the 
other hand, we “fall for” that ballyhoo, history will 
be repeated—with a vengeance, as it were. Let me 
fervently hope that there is a limit to that repetition 
and that it is no longer possible for anyone to fool all 
the people all the time: there has been enough of 
that fooling, Heaven knows! 


UNCERTAINTY 


The first thing to be noted about the Korean. 


hostilities is that it has not yet been established, with 
any degree of certainty, as to who started them—the 
North Koreans or the South Koreans. We have been 
assured by the Western Powers that it was the former 
who, heedless of all moral restraints, of all humani- 
tarian.codes of conduct, opened the floodgates of 
- Armageddon; but the other side, it is only fair to 
acknowledge, has not been slow to tell it in Gath and 
to bruit it about in the streets of Askalon that the 
boot is on the other leg and that it was the Southern 
Koreans who had gone berserk on that fatal Sabbath 
morning and pounced on their unoffending Northera 
brethren for all the world as though the great United 
Nations Organization had suddenly stopped function- 
ing at Lake Success. Now, in this welter of accusa- 
tions and counter-accusations, it is manifestly not 
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easy to disentangle truth from falsehood and to point 
the finger of scorn at the real perpetrators of that 
hideous outrage. I seem to remember having read 
somewhere that even the U. N. Korean Commissio2 
which was on the spot had never specifically mentioned 
that there was a Northern invasion. At any rate, 
what they did mention was not pellucidly clear. As 
the London People, which has, we have been informed, 
a circulation of on® million and is published by the 
official Labour press, says ; 

“The United Nations Commission’s report 1s 
quite the woolliest document ever produced on @ 
vita. international issue, since it certainly does not 
prove that the North began it all.” 

Then there is another question. Even if this can 
be proved it is not so easy to prove that Russia was 
behind the North Korean invasion. The same paper 
proceeds : 

“Ts the United Nations Organisation, the great 
pease-making instrument of the whole world, 
entitled to brush the Russian case aside without 
careful investigation? In fact, no proof whatever 
has been given to the world that Russia instigated 
this war and still less that she is taking any part 
jn it. She may be suspect, but she cannot be found 
guity on suspicion.” 


U.N.O.’s ALARCRITY 

The second thing to be noted about the Korean 
hostilites is the unaccustomed activity at U.N.O. 
headquarters. The Kashmir issue has been pending 
at Lake Success for nearly three years, and pending, 
too, because we ourselves, in a thoughtless moment, 
had taken it there without there being any ovet- 
powering necessity for our doing so. It has not only 
not yet been settled: it looks as though it will take 
another three years to be settled, and to be setiled 
wrongly in the end. So far as poor Kashmir has been 
concerned, 

“There was no hurry in its (U.N.O.’s) hands, 
No hurry in its feet.” 

It has not, to this moment, been able to screw 
its courage to the sticking place_and to dub Pakistan 
as the aggressor, although Pakistan itself has, in so 
many words, given her case away. Throughout the 
Whole unsavoury episode it has moved in its mysteri- 
ous way its wonders to perform. Its intriguing silence 
on the theme (the all-important theme) of the aggres- 
sion of Pakistan was so thick that we could have dug 
bits out of it with a spoon. With the thinly-veiled 
intention of completely absolving Pakistan from its 
avowed guilt, if has been performing amazing featg of 
acrobatics on the political trapese, feats that have not 
passed unnoticed by the outside world, with results 
that are there for everyone to see. In the light of our 
past unfortunate experience its most amazing feat will 
protably be to wind up the entire business by handing 
over the whole of Kashmir to the tender mercies cf 
Pakistan. 
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This step-motherly attitude on its part towards 
India is in strange contrast with the eminently busi- 
ness-like mentality it has developed with respect to 
the Korean imbroglio. Here it has acted with super- 
sonic speed, having roused itself to unwonted activity 
from its hitherto notorious stupor. Obviously, U.N.O. 
applies different standards to different latitudes. In 
regard to the Korean issue it needs only a few hours 
to arrive at a cut-and-dried decisidn: in regard to the 
Kashmir issue three years do not appear to be suffi- 
cicnt for it to make up its mind one way or the other. 
The conclusion is irresistible that not moral values 
but enlightened self-interest and the wielding of the 
big stick in pursuance of it are its standards. That 
there are any moral standards at all is highly open to 
question. The Korean imbroglio and the U.N.O.’s 
reaction to it have high-lighted the Kashmir impasse 
as nothing else has done since the tribal hordes ran 
amuck in that exquisitely fair valley. How they have 
conirived to highlight it is my principal theme in this 
article, though I may have to discuss the Korean 
imbroglio itself in some detail in passing. 


~ Tur Crucial Issup 

One very important point to be noted in this 
comection is that where, as in the case of Korea, it 
is still uncertain as to who was responsible for the 
flare-up the great world organisation whipped itself 
into spirited action on the side of the party which it 
professes~to regard ag the injured innocent; and that 
whers, as in the case of Kashmir, there could, in the 
nature of things, be no doubt whatever as to who 
started the conflagration it continues to pretend that 
it is in no position to apportion blame as between the 
iwo combatants. In that matter of Korea accusations 
are pouring in in a continuous stream, in a torrential 
flood. that, Western ballyhoo apart, it was the south 
which invaded the north at the instigation of the 
United States occupying authorities. Everyone re- 
members the recent feverish activity of top-ranking 
American leaders, military as well as political, in Japan 
and Korea. On one personage, in particular, the 
fierce light of publicity has been concentrated more 
than on the rest: this personage is none other than 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, the Republican “high-up” in 
President Truman’s Democratic Administration. It 
has been suggested, not without a modicum of plausi- 
bility, that it was this gentleman who pressed the 
outton that unleashed the mighty upheaval around the 
38th Parallel. He wag not only among the Big Three 
who toured the Pacifie area some weeks prior to what 
I may—taking a leaz out of the Japanese book call 
the Korean “incident.” He went to Seoul also and, 
while there, according to some authoritative reports, 
had personally delivered the “Marching Orders” to the 
U.S. sponsored forces of South Korea. Then there 
was that address of Mr. Dulles to the South Korean 
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National Assembly, during the fortnight preceding 
that “incident,” which is understood to be a sort of 
ultimatum to North Korea and a pledge to South 
Korea of American support in the impending war. 


My Contention 

My contention is that the question of aggression 
in Korea, far from being susceptible of a quick and 
fool-proof adjudication, is becoming more and mote 
ticklish with the passing of days. For one thing, the 
presence of the American Big Three in the Pacific 
area, to which a reference has been made above, at 
about the time hostilities commenced, and their 
feverish consultations with the present “Supremo” of 
U.N. forces in Korea cannot be ignored completely 
in relation to the heart-rending catastrophe that was 
precipitated subsequently. That the hands of the 
North Koreans are not so unclean as may appear at 
first sight can be gauged from the fact that, in the 
second week of June, North Korea made a final peace 
offer to the South alike for the avoidance of war and 
for the unification of the country. The South rejected 
it with contumely, and. rejected it, it has been hinted, 
at the instance of its American overlords. Ag though 
to add insult to injury it arrested the three North 
Korean emissaries—again, no doubt, with the conni- 
vance of its American masters. That, in a nutshell, 
was the pre June 25 atmosphere round about the 
famous 38th Parallel: no wonder it needed but a match 
to set the accumulated powder-kegs ablaze. Nor did 
it take long for some miscreant to furnish that match; 
and since then we have all been having a hectic time, 
one round of excitement from early morn to dewy 
eve. The sequence of events that I have narrated 
does not, however, redound to the glory either of 
South Korea or of America: far less does it indicate 
that the “police action” in Korean waters recently 
undertaken by the U.S. on behalf of the U.N. has 
any justification whatever. 

Over-Hasty AS WELL AS Over-ConFIpent 

If anything, the facts that have so far come to 
light, as I have shown above, would seem to suggest 
that a “police action” undertaken by the other side 
would have been more in order. What follows? 
Nothing but this—namely, that the United Nations 
Organisation was not only over-hasty in its decision 
to dub North Korea as the aggressor in the . present 
instance but that it was over-confident of that deci-- 
sion. Within a few hours of the commencement of 
hostilities it met and named North Korea as the guilty 
party; and within the space of two days it directed 
the U. N. members to be ready for action. And 
where, as in the case of Kashmir, the facts spoke for 
themselves right from the beginning, and where the 
aggressor, in so many words, confessed that he had 
been guilty of aggression it has not yet (though it 
7s now néarly three years) seen its way to giving the 
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guilty party “a local habitation and a name.” Com- 
ment, as they say, is superfluous. 


Tue WESTERN Powers “Hprrine” tHE News 

I have been at pains to point out that, quite apart 
from the singular alarcrity with which that hitherto 
notoriously moribund organisation, the U.N.O., has 
acted in the matter of Korea (in contradistinction to 
its nauseating lethargy vis-qwis Kashmir), evidence 
is not wanting to indicate that all is not well with 
our news-services. The Western Powers, it is now 
clear, have, for some time past, been “editing” the 
news, permitting only those items that favour them to 
pass through the “iron curtain” of their own making. 
My readers may be remembering the strange case of 
Mr. John Peet, till lately Reuéer’s Berlin correspondent. 
He relinquished his post to work in the East German 
Democratic Republic. If that were all, however, it 
would not matter. It is open to everyone to change 
his political opinions now and then: “else a great 
prince in prison lies,” to quote from a poet who wrote 
the line in another context. But Mr. Peet did not 
merely desire such a change-over: sheer force of 
circumstances compelled him to cross the border. At 
the time of his crossing the border we had been given 
to understand that it was not entirely voluntary and 
that, in fact, at some stage in the proceedings, he had 
been subjected to quite a Jot of pressure from the 
East German authorities. It appears now that this 
picture was a little over-painted. The truth has leaked 
out at Jast—as truth will. His inexcusable fault, was 
—-veracity of statement! He stuck to facts, not to 
the Western version of them. Prior to the Whitsun- 
tide rally of Free German Youth he had reported that 
perfect discipline would be maintained by them. As 
it transpired, they did maintain perfect discipline. 


But Mr. Peet’s reporting went against the party line.’ 


The party line was to report that there would be 
grave disturbances. The other correspondents cheer- 
fully toed that line. The authorities cracked the whip 
and they joyfully jumped through the hoop. But not 
so Mr. Peet. His superiors gave him a bit of their 
mind for his insubordination. That, naturally, resulted 
in his resignation. 


CorROBORATION 
The cloud which, at the time of Mr. Peet’s resig- 


nation, had looked no bigger than a man’s hand has,~ 


since, threatened to overcast the whole diplomatic sky. 
Mr. Peet has had corroborators. One such is Mr. 
Gordon Schaffer, who had once been a Berlin corres- 
pondent himself. He says that Berlin has taken the 
place of pre-war Riga as the propaganda centre of the 
Western world. Here anti-Soviet stories were cou- 
stantly invented and sent out to other places. He 
remarks that even the people who invent the stories 
come to believe them in the end, because they are 
published everywhere. He gives one or two of those 
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stories. He cites the instance which occurred in 1948 
of an alleged document identified as “M. Protocol’ 
purporting to give instructions to West German Com- 
munists to call strikes with a view to wrecking the 
Marshall Plan. It later turned out to be a forgery. 
Describing another method of circulating propagand 
he mentions that at Press Conferences “information” 
is given from “reliable sources.” In support of this 
he cites this instanee. Month after month, he says, 
while the Russian zone of Germany was slowly re- 
building its economy, official American and British 
spokesmen in Berlin were putting out reports about 
the impending collapse of Tastern Germany. The 
funny thing about this impending collapse of Eastern 
Germany was that, like the celebrated report of Marx 
Twain’s death, “it wag greatly exaggerated.” Thos2 
Americans who toured Eastern Germany at about that 
time diszovered to their consternation that it was quite 
hale and hearty. Probably Eastern Germany is like 
the proverbial camomile: the more it is trodden 92 
the more it thrives! 
Stitt More Corroporation 

But this is not all. As Portia would have said : 
“Tarry; there’s something else.” The tale of Western 
duplicity has not yet been exhausted: it appears to 
possess the quality of “cut and come again.’ Mr. 
Schaffer has more- stories to relate: from his horn of 
plenty he pours them forth one by one. The next in 
his list ig the strange case of Mr. Jack Belden of 
“Collier’s” of New York. He happened to send some 
despatches from China recently and was even com- 
plimented by his editor for their excellence. “But 
what avails the scepter’d race, the form divine’— 
mean, what avails the indisputable excellence of such 
reports if the authorities frown upon them? These 
despatches of Mr. Belden could not achieve print be- 
cause they were too complimentary to Mao Tse-tung’s 
regime and so failed to fit in with official propaganda. 

Stili more recently the chief of General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff in Tokyo informed Mr. Frank Hawley. 
the correspondent of the London Times, that he might 
be expelled from Japan because, forsooth, his des- 
patches were not sufficiently “objective.” Translated 
into the vernacular it means that they did not follow 
“the headquarters’ line.” During a debate in the 
House of Commons on Generel MacArthur’s warning 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated that 
“the criticism had been passed on to Mr. Hawley’s 
employers.” On this the comment of Mr. Brenden 
Bracken, a former Chief of British Information 
Services. was : 


“To transmit a complaint from General Mac- 
Arthur to the Times is a form of pressure altogether 
unwcrthy of the British Government.” 

| THe Moran 
What am I driving at ? Nothing but this, gentle 

reader—namely, that, even if there is a fraction of 
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truth in these stories, Western propaganda stands coD- 
demned for all time and that we cannot trust it evea 
to whe slightest extent. If this propaganda habitually 
frowns upon favourable reports from countries of the 
Fastern bloc there is no longer any reason to support 
that the most recent stories of all that it has put 
forth from Korea can be any more trustworthy than 
the previous ones that I have cited above. The 
whole case for the two U.N.0. resolutions topples over 
like a house of cards. As “there ain’t no sich a 
person as Mrs. Harris,” there might—who knows ?— 
have been no aggression directed from North Kore2 
towards South Korea in the early hours of June 25: 
for anything we can tell, whatever aggression there was 
might have been from the side of South Korea-—and 
at the instance of its American overlords. It is nob, 
as we have been assured, everyone.who says, “Lord } 
Lord !” who can enter the Kingdom of Heaven. By 
the same token, it is not everyone who ingeminates, 
“Bcohold ! how North Korea has invaded harmless 
South Korea!” that can be implicitly believed. The 
ground, then, has been automatically cut from the 
feet of the U.N. And this, quite apart from those 
resolutions being invalidated ab initio by the absence 
of Russia — one of the five “permanent members” of 
the Security Council—from that august body. 


ANOTHER Mora © 

There is another moral, too. Does it not look 
strange, in retrospect, that we should have taken the 
Kashmir issue—an issue in regard to which we can 
ubhesitatingly be said to wear the white flower of a 
blameless (political) life—to an organization dominated 
by countries which have the aforementioned record of 
alminst, endless tergiversations? Even quite apart 
from the aforementioned record U.N.O. has not come 
out well in other matters, either — especially, in the 
matter of Kashmir itself. It has consistently evinced 
itg sympathy for the aggressor—the self-confessed 
aggressor —- than for the victim of aggression. The 
strangesi thing of all ts that we continue to eat out 
of tts hand. The Korean imbroglio has spot-lighted 
its real character. Its real character is that it is an 
unashamed stooge, or quisling, of the United States. 
U.N.O. and U.S.A. are synonymous terms. And 
what America says today the rest of the Western 
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Powers say tomorrow. America is the king-pin of | 
U.N.O., and America (aided and abetted by Great 
Britain) appears to think that it is in her interests 

to side with Pakistan than with India. And, curiously , 
enough, India has again walked into the spider's ¢ 
parlour by accepting the two U.N.O. resolutions on | 
Korea and thus blowing sky-high its vaunted “non-‘« ». 
alignment” policy. India, today is in the Western bloc 

as much as any other country that had openly alegned | 
itself with it long ago and without any mgrakr | 
posturings ! And I maintain this even after perusing | 
the reports of Pandit Nehru’s recent ‘press conference | 
in New Delhi convened for the purpose of discussing | 
this same subject. Our beloved Prime Minister may 
say whatever he likes—is he not, after all, our beloved 
Prime Minister? — but India has abandoned her 
much-vaunted neutrality, and abandoned it, too, at_ 
the behest of America; and this while even such 
smaller countries as Egypt and Indonesia (countries 
that had never bragged about their so-called neutra- 
lity) have had the gumption to proclaim their inde- 
pendence of judgment ! 


Inpia AND NEUTRALITY 

Both the U.N.O. resolutions in regard to Korea 
are invalid owing to Russia’s absence from the Security 
Council and America has further made the gruel 
“thick and slab” by anticipating the second resolution 
and going ahead with its military operation in South 
as well as North Korea; and General MacArthur goes 
one better even than Mr. Truman by beginning those 
operationg before receiving his “marching orders” from 
his boss. I seem to have read a report somewhere 
that the General did not wait even for the passing 
of the first resolution | ‘First, the resolutions have 
no legal sanction, and second, America acts before even 
those resolittiong have been passed! And this is the 
inauspicious “curtain-raiser” to World War IIT! 

“The most unkindest cut of all,” of course, is 
India’s hasty alignment with the Western bloc—the 
same Western bloc that has treated her so shabbily 
with respect to Kashmir, the while rousing itself to 
set matters right in Korea—where the issue of aggres- 
sion is not so foolproof as in the case of Kashmir | 

Can human folly any further go? 
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THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA AND WORLD PEACE 
By TARAKNATH DAS, pho. 


Professor of Public Affairs, New York University, and Lecturer on History and Civilization 
of India and World Politics, Columbia University 


In the history of modern India two dateg will loom 
large in the minds of the people of India as well as 
other peoples. They are August 15, 1947 when India 
secured the position of a free and independent 
nation, a dominion with the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and January 26, 1950 when India assumed 
the position of a democratic Republic with the 
Commonwealth. These dates are of great historic 
significance in the long history of India which 
covers not less than six thousand years. On 
August 15, 1947, the British Commonwealth of 
Nationg which used to be a Commonwealth of Domi- 
nions of white peoples had to take in India which 
contained a population of more than 300,000,000 
peoples, Asiatics, who were up to that date beyond 
the pale and not recognised as equals. On January 23, 
1950, India declared herself to be a sovereign 
Republic of the people of India, discarding the King 
of England as the supreme head of the Indian 
Government and in his place a President of the 
Republic of India assumed the Chief Executive 
position, but it at the same time established a 
precedent that a Republic can be a part of the 
British Commonwealth which dropped “British” from 
its title and assumed the simple name “the Common- 
wealth,” a Commonwealth which will have More non- 
European or Asiatic population exercising their 
sovereign authority within their own territories while 
co-operating freely in world affairs. These develop- 
ments are certainly unique in the evolution of the 
British Empire as well as Indian nationalism, yet they 
are mere important events in the long history of 
India, 


To understand the’ true significance of these. 


events and the possible developments in India and the.-. 
role of the Republic of India in world affairs and: 


furtherance of the cause of world peace, we should 
have a very brief survey of the history of India ; 
because to get an estimate of the future we must base 
our conclusions upon the present and the present is 
nothing but the outgrowth of the past. I am happy. to 
draw your attention to the fact that India had a very 
glorious past history of civilization, in spite of the 
fact the recent history of a few centuries has been a 
history of subjection, degradation, exploitation, 
struggle for freedom and at the same time assimila- 
tion of foreign influences which have become part 
and parcel of her national assets—cultural heritages. 

Modern Western scholars as well as Indian and 
Western archeologists through their ardent and pain- 
staking researches have revolutionised the conception 
of the nature and antiquity of prehistoric Indian 
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civilization. I wish to mention “a few of the con- 
clusions : 

In 1924, when the late Prof. R. D. Banerji,* an 
Indian archeologist, associated with Sir John Marshall 


discovered at Mohenjo-daro, on the western bank of 


the lower Indus, remaing of what seemed to be an 
older civilization than any yet known to historians, 
historians of the world had to recast their notions 
about ancient Indian civilization. Sir John Marshall, 
in an article “The Prehistoric Civilization of the 
Indus”, in the Illustrated London News of January 
7, 1928 wrote : 

“These discoveries establish the existence in 

Sind (the northernmost part of the Bombay 

Presidency) and the Punjab, during the fourth 

and third millennium B. C., of a highly devoloped 

city life, and the presence, in many houses, of 
wells and bathrooms as well as an_ elaborate 
drainage-system, betoken of a social condition of 
the citizens of at-leasb equal to that found in 

Sumer, and superior fo that prevailing in con- 

temporary Babylonia and Egypt. . Even at 

Ur the houses are by no means equal in point of 

construction to those of Mohenjo-daro.”—The 

Story of Civilization, Vol. I. (Our Oriental 

Heritage) by Will Durant, New York. Simon 

Shuster, 1935, pp. 394. 

Some Western scholars believe this amazing civil- 
ization was influenced by Sumeria; while others 
believe that the Sumerians derived their culture from 
India. It may be of interest to you to know that the 
word “Sumeria” is derived from the Sanskrit word 
“Sumeru” meaning good mountain and Sumeria mas 
be corruption of the derivative from Sumeru, meaning 


_the good mountain (land). Some others believe that the 
. Sumerians and the ancient Hindus have the common 


lived near 
The Most 


culture of the people who originally 
Beluchistan. V. G. Childe in his work 
Ancent East writes : 


“By the end of the fourth millennium B.C. the 
material culture of Abydos, Ur, or Mohenjo-daro 
would stand comparison with that of Periclean 
Athens or of any medieval town . . . Judging by 
the domestic architecture, the seal-cutting, and the 
grace of pottery, the Indus Civilization was ahead 
of the Babylonian at the beginning of the third 
millennium (c. 3000 B.C.). But that was a late 
phase of the Indian culture; it may have enjoyed 
no less lead in earlier times. Were then the inno- 
vations and discoveries that charasterise 
Sumerian civilization not native A@evelopments yr 
Babylonian soil, but the results of Indian ins‘) 


tion ? If so, had the Sumeriar.s themselve” ae 


2 come 
_ ~8100gs in its 


from the Indus, or at the leav,t from re 
immediate sphere of influen’je 2” 
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Regarding the antiquity of civilization of South- 
ém India, the New York Times in an article pub- 
lished in April 8, 19382, indicated that the recent 
excavations near Chitaldurg in Mysore, revealed six 
levels of buried cultures rising from.Stone Age im- 
flements and’ geometrically adorned pottery appa- 
rently as old as 4,000 B.C. to remains as. late as 
1200 A.D. : 

Thus we should not forget the fact that India 
had the heritage “of a great civilization even. before 
the advent of the Aryans who invaded India from the 
North-west, nearly four thousand years ago. 

I j 

Of the Aryan civilization and culture the Western 
world did not have any adequate information until 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. Sir William 
Jones startled the world of scholarship by declaring 
that Sanskrit was cousin to all the languages of 


Europe, and an indication of our racial kinsltip with: 


tie Vedic Hindus. These announcements almost created 
modern philology and ethnology. Sir William Jones's 
translation of Shakuntala in 1789 re-rendered into 
German in 1791 profoundly affected Herder and 
Goethe and—through the Schlegels—the entire Romanr 
tic movement of the West. It may be noted that all 
these happened during the early days of the East India 
Company when it was engaged in political and econo- 
mie conquest of India. 

The contribution of Aryan Hindus in the fields 
of civilization and culture are fairly known to the 
West from the Vedic literature, the philosophies of 
the Upanishads and the Bhagabat Gita and also 
through the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the 
‘pies of India. It may be well to remind you that the 
Upanishads anti-dates by more than a thousand years 
the era of Socrates of Athens. It is generally 
recognised by all impartial scholars that Plato’s 


Eepublie contains some of the very fundamental ideas- 


regarding soul, immortality and good governmént 


which were expounded by the ancient Hindus long? : 
before the time of Plato. The Aryan ancestors of the - 
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the Buddhistic era can be well understood from the 
condition of India and the-world at the time of the 
reign of Asoka the Great, one of the greatest rulers 
of men for all times to come. The Emperor Asoka 
not only spread his political empire virtually all over. 
India and it was in area even larger than the territory 
of British India, but the cultural empire of India at 
the time of Asoka spread far beyond her boundaries 
to Greece, Rome, Egypt, the whole of the Middle 
East, Central Asia, Ceylon and other parts of Asia. It 
may be safely asserted that the world owes a debt 
to -Buddhism and thus to India, as it doeg to 
Christianity. 

However the thing that should not be forgotten 
that during the Buddhist period of Indian history posi- 
tive and applied science flourished in India. The world 
owes a great deal to Hindu medicine, chemistry, astro- 
nomy, etc. I wish to emphasise that the Buddhist 
political scientists fully recognised that in a State 
sovereignty should ultimately reside with the people, 
and the ruler must serve the people and promote 
their ‘welfare by assuring internal security and defend- 
ing the country from foreign invasion. Lord Ronald- 
say and others in their researches on Indian institu- 
tions have established that in Buddhist India repre- 
sentatives of the people took part in making the laws 
of the land. The concept of supremacy of law was not 
unknown to the people of India long before the days 
of Magna Carta or even before the recognition of 
supremacy of law in Rome. 


1V 
The era of Buddhist India was superseded by the 
revival of Hinduism ; and India like other countries 
had her internal troubles and foreign invasions. But 
during the days of Hindu Empire in India, India had 
her expansions, primarily cultural expansion of most 
significant type. Sir George Sampson, -in his recent 


*work The Western World and Japan, writes : 


* 


Hindus had the conteption of a government which can 


ke favorably compared with those of the Greeks. 


India under the Aryang had city-states, monarchies, ~ 


republics and even loose federation of states of all 
types under a suzerain ruler... The concept of a univer- 
sal State which the Greeks like Alexander dreamed 
of and the Romans tried to establish was not 
foreign to Hindu political theorists, before the days 
or Alexander _ the Great. 
< UI 

Several centiyties before the days of Alexander 

~- eeat India hat’ a great political and social revo- 
the U-"~_=hich the-hen existing caste-system which 
jution by ¥-~ = “fod aj'd hereditary was modified. It 
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“The power of Buddhism we have already 
noticed in its movement overland to China. It was 
also spread in countries east of India, by migration 
of population that began at a very early date but 
reached its height during the first five centuries of 
our era. ae 

“This expansion of India was part of a consider- 
able movement of colonization, which established 
Indian political influence in the regions known as 
Burma, Siam, Cochin China and Cambodia as well 
as in Malaya and the islands of Sumatra and Java. 
With political power and a flourishing commercial 
intercourse there went a strong cultural influence 
exercised principally through the medium of reli- 
gion. . . . Today the vestiges of this early Indian 
influence are plainly visible in the civilizations of 
both regions. Burma, Siam, and Cambodia are still 
Buddhist countries. Archaeological evidence (such 
as the ruins at Angkor) throughs Farther India 
testifies to a once flourishing Hindu culture, which 
persisted for centuries. . . . It is clear that geogra- 
Phical proximity—and the monsoons—made it 
possible for India to influence both Farther India 
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and China to an extent that was certainly not 

open to any non-Asiatic country. . . .” (page 26). 

Here may be said parenthetically that the present 
influence of free India on other parts of Asia specially 
Eastern Asia and South-East Asia has its root in what 
happened in cultural expansion of India nearly two 
thousand years ago. 7 

None should forget that social, economic and 
political condition of free India—Buddhist India and 
Hindu India—was much higher than what was the 
position of European countries in those days. Records 
left by Greek scholars, Romans as well as the Chinese 
pilgrims testify to that effect. 

V 

Free India fell partially victim to lightning 
expansion of the Arabs—Islam—which at first barely 
got a foothold on Sind and the Punjab. Later on, 
came the invasion of India by the Gaznivites, the 
Aighans and still later the establishment of the Moghul 
Empire in India during the sixteenth century. It is 
often suggested that Hindus succumbed to superior 
Arabs. I shall not argue on this point; but I shall 
point out that the Byzantine Empire was wiped out 
by the expansion of Islam and not only all of North 
Africa, but Spain, Portugal and South of France were 
conquered by the Moslems. The Mongols of Asia also 
over-ran a very large part of Europe and ruled over 
Russia for centuries. We also know that Turks after 
conquering the Balkans and Hungary were at the gates 
of Vienna. They were driven away from the heart of 
Central Europe, only through a concert of European— 
Christian—Powers, but the Turks controlled a very 
large part of Europe for more than four centuries. 
The Moslem conquest of India is a part of world 
history which indicates that at times flourishing 
civilizations were overwhelmed by less civilised 
peoples. It is also a fact that often. the conquered 
peoples have conquered the invaders culturally as 
Greek culture influenced the Romans. So 
culture influenced the Islamic world immensely and 
later on the Arabs influenced European Culture im 
many ways. 

The nature of the Moslem invasion of India 
at its very beginning was nothing less than adventures 
for plunder and taking a large number of people as 
prisoners who were sold as slaves and also to carry 
on forceful conversion of the victims. But later on 
Indian—Hindu—spirit of toleration of other creeds at 
least influenced some of the Moslem conquerors— 
Moghul emperors—specially Akbar the Great. It was 
during his reign, the Moghul Empire in India was 
solidified with the support of the people of India—the 
Hindus—who were given equal rights in holding 
highest positions of the realm. Indeed, there were 
Hindu Prime Minister, Commander-in-Chief and 
Finance Minister during his reign. But the Moghul 
Empire went into decay and destruction by the time 
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of the reign of Aurangzeb, the great grandson of 
Akbar the Great, primarily due to hig policy of in- 
tolerance and discrimination against the Hindus. 
When the Moghul Empire was in the process of 
disintegration due to internal situation, it was also 
faced with the growing encroachment of Western 
powers which were trying to establish themselves 
economically, politically and militarily. It is on the 
ruin of the Moghul Empire and the Hindu States of the 
Marhattas, as well as the Sikhs, the British Empire 
was firmly established after the end of the Napoleonic 
war, although the British first secured their firm 
political foothold in Bengal in 1757 after the Baitte 
of Plassey. 
VI 

Lack of time will not allow me to discuss the vast 
field of the rise, growth and the end of British rule in 
India. Nor can I discuss in any detail the role of India 
in expéfsion and rivalry among European Powers m 
Asia. Bu} I wish to suggest to you that the efforts to 
find the sea-route to India which was discovered by 
Vasco de Gama in 1498 led to Portuguese expansion 
in Asia during the fifteenth and the sixteenth century 
which culminated in Portuguese-Arab rivalry in Asis. 
and Portuguese ascendancy over the Arabs. It was the 
suecess of the Portuguese and the Spaniards in Asia 
and America respectively in exploiting these regions 
that roused the British and the Dutch to explore 
commercial and political possibilities through their 
Fast India Companies at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. It was through Anglo-Dutch opposition 
the Spanish-Portuguese Power was humbled and the 
Portuguese were virtually eliminated from Asia. It 
may be pointed out that the rivalries between the 
Spanish-Portuguese Powers on the one hand and the 
Anglo-Dutch on the other during the seventeenth 
century became world-wide and the main characteris 
tic of the world politics of chat era. After the 
elimination of the Portuguese in the Orient, the 
British and the Dutch were in zonflict in their efforts 
for mastery over certain parts of the Orient. This was 
settled by Britain maintaining her position in India 
while the Dutch established themselves in Java and 
other islands of South-Hast Asia. The French appeared 
in the arena of India during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century; and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century Anglo-French rivalry in India and 
world politics in general became the chief feature of 
the age. It was during the Seven Years War (1756-68) 
when the British were fighting the French all over 
the world, Clive representing the British was doing 
His best to eliminate the French represented by 
Dupleix in India. With the elimination of the French 
Power in India, the British began their systematic 
work of conquering India. Although the British East 
India Company was chartered during the last week 
of December 1600 ‘by Queen Elizabeth, it did not 


estublish its political foothold in India in an effective 
muuner until 1757, te. after 150 years of the inception 
of =he company. 

VII 

How did the East India Company succeed 10 
defeating the forces of the Nawab of Bengal in 1757 ? 
What was the process of British expansion in India ? 
What was the nature of the British rule in India under 
the East India Company ? “What was the reaction of 
the British Government in England regarding the mis- 
rule of the East India Company? What was the 
neture of efforts to remedy the misrule in India ? What 
was the reaction of the people of India? What was 
ths character of the Sepoy Mutiny of India in 1857 
wh:eh ended in British victory and also termination 
of the rule of the East India Company in India, the 
rise, growth and success of Indian nationalist move- 
mett and its relation to British efforts to ae about 
political reforms and introduction of modified form 
of responsible government? What. was the role of 
British efforts to control India and its reflex in world 
poEtics of the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth 
censury world politics, twentieth century conflicts 
among Great Powers and their effects on Indiaa 
Incependence movement ? These are a few of the sub- 
jects which should be pondered to understand the 
historic process of the establishment of a republic of 
Incia. I shall only pass a few remarks on some of 
these points. 

The British, through the East India Company, 
secured control over India because they were able to 
us’ Indian man-power (Indian soldiers), Indian 
money (profit from the East India Company and 
money extorted from Indian princes) and support. of 
same of the Indian Princes and treachery of certain 
Indian influential personages. The last point was @ 
very significant fact in Clive’s winning the victory 


over the Nawab’s forces at the Battle of Plassey m;" 


1787. Clive was successful in enlisting the support of 
one Mir Jafar, the uncle of the Nawab and a Moslem 
Commander-in-Chief of Nawab’s forces, by promising 
that if he allied with the British, after the overthrow 
of the Nawab Shiraj-ud-Daulah, Mir Jafar would be 
made the Nawab, Mir Jafar with an army of 50,000 men 
during the Battle of Plassey deserted the Nawab’s 
cause and this was the principal factor in Clive’s 
viccory. 

Secondly, the East India Company with Indiaa 
mimey not only built up‘a strong Army in which the 
number of Indian soldiers was five times the number 
of British soldiers, but made alliance with Indi 
Princes to subdue those who were opposed to British 
Power. Thirdly, the British brought about isolation 
of Indian Princes who were allied to them and reduced 
them to the position of puppet states and used them 
to expand their power and suzerainty. 

The nature of the British East India Company’s 
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rule was not for the benefit of the people of India in 
any sense and it wag for economic exploitation and 
political domination. Liberal-minded British  states- 
men opposed the tyranny ; and the best example of 
it is to be found in Burke’s speeches during the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. Just as during the 
American Revolution there were many Englishmen 
who were opposed to Lord North’s government's 
policy towards the American colonies, similarly there 
were many Englishmen who were interested in bring- 
ing about reforms in the Government of India, But 
none of them were thinking in terms of granting 
freedom to the people of India. One may point out 
that as early as 1833-84, Lord Macaulay during his 
speech in the British Parliament in connection with 
the debate of Government of India Act, made the 
following statement which may be regarded as the 
noblest expression of British attitude towards India. 

Referring to the Article 87 of the Government 
of India Act of 1834, Macaulay said : 

“I allude to that wise, that benevolent noble 
clause which enacts that no native of our Indian 
Empire, shall, by reason of his colour, his descent 
or his religion, be incapable of holding office. I must 
say that to the last day of my life, JI shall be 
proud of having been one of those who assisted in 
framing the bill which contains this clause... . By 
good government we may educate our subjects into 
capacity for better government, that having be- 
come instructed in European knowledge, they may 
in some future age demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come I know not. 
But never will I attempt to avert or retard it. 
Whenever it comes, it will be the -proudest day in 
English history... .” 

Among other things, this Government of Indla 
Act of 1833-34 laid down in very clear and emphatic 
language that 

_ “Fitness is heretofore to be the criterion of 

eligibility ; and no native of India, not any natural 
born subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place or employment under the said 
company.” ~ ; 

Let this be emphasised that this promise was 
never put into effect in all sincerity by the authorities 
and this failure was one of the prime causes of the 
so-called Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 which was known as 
the Indian War of Independence. The other causes 
for this national uprising was in the fact that the 
East India Company was interested in annexing terri- 
tories of various Princes under various pretex's, 
which resulted in deep-seated discontent among the 
Indian people and Indian military in general. But the 
Mutiny of 1857 failed because some of the Indian 
Princes—Nepal, Hyderabad and Sikh Princes and 
others—not only kept aloof from this national up- 
rising, but they aided the British with men and 
money substantially. Then the Indian uprising was 
not properly co-ordinated which made it easy for the 
British to crush the movement in piece-meals, 
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In 1858, the East India Company was abolished 


‘and India was brought under the direct rule of the- 


British Parliament and the Queen of England, Victoria, 
made the historic proclamation re-iterating that all 
rights and privileges of Indian Princes would be 
honoured and there will be no discrimination against 
the peoples of India because of race, religion, and 
color in matters of their share in the government of 
the country. Again the failure of their keeping the 
promises in the Queen’s proclamation was one of the 
main causes of national discontent, the formation of 
the Indian National Congress in 1885 and rise of the 
Indian nationalist movement. 

By the end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of twentieth, it was clear that Britain’s 
position in world politics was weak. The protracted 
Boer War lowered the prestige of the British before 
the Indians. Intense Anglo-Russian rivalry in world 
politics induced the British to seek the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance of 1902, the Japanese were also 
anxious to have this alliance to strengthen their diplo- 
matie position. This alliance made the Russo-Japanese 
War inevitable in which Japan beceame victorious. 
The victory of Japan over Russia electrified the whole 
Asiatic world and Indian nationalist movement, which 
was up to this time a very conservative one 
seeking for mere reforms to have a, legitimate share in 
the Government of India by the Indian people, took 
the form of a revolutionary movement. The British 
Government was forced to make some concession to 
the Indian moderates to weaken the strength of the 
radicals. The Morley-Minto Reform Bill of 1907, while 
giving the Indian people nominal share in the 
Government of India, introduced a policy of divide 
and rule by having communal representation, allowing 
the Moslems a separate electorate because of their 


religion. Here it may be mentioned that this deliberate 
policy of fostering Hindu-Moslem disunity for forty. 
years have resulted in partition of India, creation of. 


Pakistan (one of the greatest political crimes of the 
twentieth century), and the consequent virtual civil 
war and vast refugee problems which is taxing the 
very existence of India now. 

During the World War I, India made most valu- 
able contribution towards the survival of the British 
Empire. India supplied more than a million soldiers 
and more than 100,000 of them died in foreign battle- 
fields. India spent billions of dollars for aiding Britain. 
India was in return promised that she would be given 
“responsible government” or dominion status. This 
promise was not fulfilled, but on the contrary repressive 
meastires were instituted to crush the Indian Nation- 
alist Movement. Thus came in existence the so, called 
Gandhi Movement in 1920. Again the intensity of 
Indian nationalis; movement forced the British 
Government to grant the Government of India Act 
of 1985 by which Provincial Autonomy was granted 
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and Dominion Status was promised. However, the 
World War II brought about a serious split between 
India and Britain, India demanding her freedom 
before she be committed to fight for Britain. British 
Government of India declared war against Germany 
without considering the Indian demand. This pre- 
cipitated the last phase of India’s struggle for freedom 
from an alien rule. The moderate elements among the 
Indian nationalists ‘under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi started a movement called “Quit India” 
suggesting that the British should leave India and 
Indians should solve their own problems, while the 
radical elements under the late Subhas Chandra Bose 
supported the Japanese and with an Indian Nationalist 
Army of some. 75,000 men armed by the Japanese 
attacked India from Burma. To ‘be sure this army was 
defeated as the Japanese were driven out from Burma. 
Later on there were revolts in the British Indian 
armed forces after the World War II was over. The 
British felt the pressure of the intensity of Indian 
unrest, the adverse condition of world politics and 
also the trend of home politics which was anti- 
imperialist. The British, however, did not wish to 
leave India until Indian nationalists agreed to parti- 
tion of India to appease the ‘Moslem secessionists who 
were aided by the British and also until Indian 
nationalists agreed that the Indian Princes will have 
the right to act as independent States or join either 
India or Pakistan. 

All far sighted Indians opposed Partition, but 
opportunism oor lack of foresight of Indian 
political leaders such as Nehru-Patel-Rajagopalachari- 
Rajendra Prasad group and others prevailed. They 
merely thought that by agreeing to partition, thoy 
would be able to get rid of the British quickly. But 
they were mistaken. Partition of India is a factor in 
disturbing peace of India and the world. The Govern- 
ment of India has masterfully succeeded in completely 
incorporating Indian States into India, except in the 
case of Kashmir where Pakistan in violation of the 
charter of the United Nations and all international 
law has invaded Indian territory. The Kashmir case 
is pending before the United Nations. Although Paki- 
stan is a self-confessed aggressor, the United Nations 
has failed to name her to be the aggressor. It is the 
opinion of the Indian officials and public that the 
United Nations and the Anglo-American bloe of 
Powers are supporting Pakistan which is a Moslem 
State and which will be willing to co-operate with 
other Moslem States in checking Soviet Russian 
march towards the Persian Gulf. This fact has created 
resentment in India against the Anglo-American 
Powers. Pakistan is a theocratic dictatorship where 
the minority population does not enjoy human rights 
and recently millions of Hindus have been forced to 
leave Pakistan because in that State the life and 
property of a Hindu is never safe. According to the 
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Indian constitution,-India igs a democratic republic in 
which human rights of all, specially the minority 
communities, are being protected by the Declaration 
of Rights through the provisions of the Constitution. 
By this provision “untouchability” hag been abolished, 
and freedom of speech, press and religion has been 
guaranteed. a 

Thus from the standpoint of human rights, the 
Democratic Republic of India has ¢ great deal in com- 
mon with the Republic of: the United States of 
America. For this reason alone one hopes that there 
will be closer collaboration between “India and the 
United States for upholding human rights and thus 
peace based on justice and liberty for all. It is also 
a fact that the United States of America, specially 
the American people, always favored Indian freedom 
as they do favor the cause of freedom of all peoples. 
This should be a basis for Indo-American co-operation. 

Vir ~ 

Today the peace of the world is being threatened 
by rivalry between Soviet Russia on the one hand 
and the Anglo-American Powers and their allies on the 
other. There is no question before any thinking mind 
that Soviet Russian Imperialism, like the Tsarist 
Imperialism of old, is expanding in all directions. It 
seems for the time being that Atlantic Pact Powers 
with the aid of the United States are determined to 
cheek further aggression of Soviet Russia in Europe. 
Mr. Churchill has on the 17th of Mareh in his speech 
before the British Parliament advocated fuller co- 
operation with the West German Government to secure 
German collaboration against Soviet expansion: In his 
recent speeches at San Francisco and Berkeley on the 
14th and the 16th of March, US. Secretary of State has 
declared that U. S. would not tolerate any further 
Soviet Russian or Communist-dominated Chinese 
ageression in Asia. According to Mr. Acheson, the 
United States will be willing to aid those nations 
which will be ready to fight against such aggression. 

The utter defeat of Japan and also control of 
China by the Communists who have made an alliance 
for 30 years with Soviet Russia, and virtual annexa-~ 
tion of Manchuria, Mongolia and Tsinkiang and 
northern part of Korea by Soviet Russia, have com- 
pletely upset the balance of power in Asia, possibly 
in favor of Soviet Russia. This situation has rendered 
the position of India of special significance. If Mr. 
Nebru’s speech at the Columbia University has any 
meaning, he made it clear that India would always 
side with the cause of justice and freedom, although 
she would not sign in advance any binding alliance 
with rival bloes of powers. Many — short-sighted 
Americans think that the refusal of Pandit Nehru to 
sign in the dotted line for an alliance means that the 
Republic of India would side with Russia. They 
should think of American attitude during World 
War I and World War II, not so speak of the attitude 
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of the United States after her independence was 


attained. 

An unwritten alliance based upon common foreign 
policy, common economic policy and common defence 
policy is often more effective than a written alliance. 
It is my conviction that if the United States Govern- 
ment takes the same attitude towards India as it has 
taken towards Britain in aiding her economically there 
is bound to develop Indo-American solidarity which 
will prevent any possibility of Moscow-Peiping-Delhi 
Axis for which Soviet Russia is working. India is 
passing through an economic crisis. Can U. 8. do 
anything to aid India on the basis of common interest? 
Is it not possible for U. S. to sell some of her surplus 
wheat at a reasonable price and on long-term loan ? 

In the field of foreign policies, the Government 
of India is definitely committed to champion the 
cause of Asian Freedom. If the Government of India 
by -her actions demonstrates her active support to this 
basic problem of international relations then India 
will very happily pursue a foreign policy in support 
of the United States. 

Ix 

For two centuries European countries specially 
Britain have been ruling over Asian peoples and they 
have developed a psychology of superiority—the com- 
plex of “bearing white man’s burden’—or the idea 
that the peoples of Asia belong to those of lesser 
breeds or in other wordg inferior peoples. On this 
basis, domination, exploitation and  discrimimation 
have been developed against the peoples of Asia. This 
spirit is not yet dead. In fact, some of the Western 
scholars are still nurturing this idea under the sup- 
posed scientific theory that there is clearly a deep- 
seated difference between the Asiatics and the 
Kuropeans. For instance, in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica of 1911 under “Asia, History,” Sir Charles Elliot 


wrote the following : 


_ “Asiatics have not the same sentiment of in- 
dependence and freedom as Europeans. Individuals 
are thought of as members of a family, the sect or 
religion, rather than entities with a destiny and 
rights of their own. This leads to autocracy in 
pele fatalism in religion and conservatism in 
oth. 


I close with the declaration that the above state- 
ment of Sir Charles Elliot is absolutely wrong, and 
assert that there is nothing like a special brand of 
political autocracy in the Orient ; whereas autocracy 
exists both in the East and in the West and the 
western brand of autocracy which we Orientals know 
of is possibly worse than so-called Oriental despotism 
-~I’am thinking of Colonialism, Fascism, Nazism and 
Sovietism—Oriental religions and all great religions that 
have originated in the Orient, do not support fatalism, 
but affirm “Law of karma” and all Orientals are not 
conservatives. We understand that there are conser~ 
vatives in England and other countries of the West as 
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in the Orient. My. Churchill is regarded as a conser- 
vative by Mr. Attlee, a laborite. But in the Orient in 
recent years we hear of the nameg of many progressive 
leaders—Rabindranath ‘Tagore, Swami Vivekananda, 
Sun Yat Sen, Gandhi, Nehru, Mustapha Kemal and 
many others. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are all human beings 
and as such brothers and sisters. We are not all equals 
in the fields of ‘functional abilities, All nations have 
great men and small men; and all Westerners are 
not superior to the peoples of the Orient. This fact 
is being demonstrated tonight by your endeavour to 
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perpetuate the memory of an oriental, an Indian 
scholar, Sudhindra Bose, who was also an American 
and was also your brother, who never accepted the 
policy of discrimination of any kind. My homage to 
the memory of our friend, the late Sudhindra Bose. 
May his ideals prevail.* 





* An address delivered by Dr. Taraknath Das of the Department 
of History, Columbia University and the Institute of Public Affairs 
of New York University, on the ocecsion of the inaugural of the 
Sudhindra Bose Memorial Lecture at the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, on March Zlst, 1950, in the Senate Chamber of the 
Old Capitol. President Virgil M. Harcher in tho Chair, 





FINANCING SMALL INDUSTRIES 
By NIRMAL KUMAR GHOSH, M.4,, BL. 


“SMALL industries have never had a chance to get 
working capital anywhere” — this is the testimony not 
of any irresponsible agitator in India, but of a Member 
of the House of Representatives, U.S.A., given before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency in 1934. The 
working capital of a small industry is invariably built 
up from its own earnings. So, when any nation-wide 
economic crisis crops up, it faces prospects of annihi- 
lation. 

We have never attempted to collect any statistics 
of small-scale enterprises. We have not yet defined 
a smail-scale industry. Except some shadow attempts 
in the form of State Aid to Industries Act, no Provin- 
cial Government has ever done anything to helpimg 
small-scale enterprises. The Central Government was 
always silent on the matter; the problem did not 
exist for them. 

Besides the Ship-building and Steel-making Plants, 
Jute Mills, Cotton Mills, Tea, Cement and Sugar 
industries, which are classified as big industries, 
small-scale enterprises cover all other items of indus- 
trial efforts in India. We can safely presume that more 
than 98 per cent of our national industrial enterprises 
are small-scale in nature. By small-scale it 1s meaat 
that these enterprises conform to either or both of 
the following factors : 

(2) the total amount of capital is not more 
than Rs. 10 lakhs in any single unit; 
(7) the total number of employees does not 
exceed 100 at any time. 
And most of them were started with inadequate capital. 

The government have never introduced any 
licensing system, so that restrictions may be imposed 
for inaugurating or expanding any small-scale industry, 
although raw materials in many cases are highly con- 
trolled or non-abundant. The government never 
assumed any responsibility for protecting them; but 
they assumed rights to annihilate them, by various 
direct and indirect means, such as innumerable Labour 
Laws, Factories Act, Income Tax, restricting quotas 
and licenses of raw materials, curbing the investment 


. * 


policies of investments of banks, railway movements, 
import policies and innumerable other means, _ 

“Bights without Responsibility” is always a very 
dangerous precept. Eucouraged in matters of excer- 
cising such rights without remaining responsible for 
consequences, the funectionary soon becomes an irre~ 
sponsible bureaucrat. A democratic country, particu- 
larly when passing through one of the worst adverse 
economic influences in living memory, can not afford 
to let continue such a state of things. 

A planned economy is the corner-stone upon which 
the national prosperity is built up. Soon after the 
Congress came into power the Prime Minister of India, 
during the budget session, declared his intention to form 
& permanent Planning Committee, which was two 
years later formed, although the scope and funclions 
of the Committee have yet to be defined. An Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation has also been formed, but 
the general body of industrial enterprises in the coun- 
try has not been benefited as a result. Only about a 
score of comparatively bigger enterprises have obtained 
something about three and a half crores of rupees as 
long-term loan. So, there remain many more things 
to do, first of which should be the formation of 
Regional Finance Corporations to extend helping hands 
to small-scale industries. 

Contrary to the prevalent belief in the U.S.A., 
more than a hundred bills have been enacted during 
the last twenty years to create Federal as well as 
Regional Finance Corporations having the sole object 
to accommodate loans to small-scale enterprises. It 
has been realised in that country that most of the 
small-scale enterprises are under capitalised, and 
almost all of them suffer from lack of adequate work- 
running capital. Being guided by District Advisory 
Boards the Regional Corporations make loans avail- 
able to the borrowers. The risk taken is more than 


‘what ordinary banking investment policy would re- 


commend. The loss was always borne by the Federal 
Treasury. Yet, the loss was never more than 10 pet 
cent of the total investments in any year, 
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The Industrial Finance Corporation in our country 
wes incorporated “for the purpose of making medium 
and long-term credits more readily available to 
industrial concerns in India, particularly in cireum- 
stances where normal banking accommodation is 
inappropriate or recourse to capital issue channel is 
impracticable.” The object was never abrogated by any 
subsequent amendment. It will be of interest to rce- 
produce ‘part of the discussions which were held at the 
Dominion Parliament when the Industrial Finance 
Corporation Bull was placed for enactment. The 
Finance Minister was asked “to dispel the fear that a 
very small but powerful coterie of big business mea 
mizht control the Corporation.” Fear was also ex- 
pressed “that the Corporation would ‘benefit only big 
business concerns and not small institutions.” The 
Finance Minister in reply assured the House that 
“the control exercised on the Corporation was indeed 
very rigid and there should not be slightest scspe for 
any group of private individuals to manipulate the 
operations of the Corporation to the individual advant- 
age of any one person or group of persons.” Unfortu- 
nately, the fear expressed has not been obviated by 
subsequent activities of the Corporation. The Cen- 
tral Government hold-only 20 per cent of the issued 
shares, the balance being held by Banks and Insurance 
Companies. So, it has been very logical on the ‘part 
of the Corporation that “the assistance granted by the 
Corporation is mainly in the form of loans or advances 
agaist a first mortgage of tangible assets.” The 
popular opinion that the Industrial Finanee Corpora- 
tion is being “manipulated by a powerful coterie of 
big business men” and that it has benefited “only big 
business concerns” is not altogether untrue. Only 21 
Public Limited Companies having a paid-up capita] of 
less than 22.69 lakhs on the average have received 
Rs. 12.20 lakhs on the average, that is 54.6 per cent 
of their paid-up capital. In the Bill, 1, was stipulated 
that loans would be granted only up to 10 per—cent of 
the paid up capital, but an amendment was accepted 
which restricted the ampunt so granted to Rs. 50 lakhs 
maximum to any individual case. An analysis of the 
loars granted will show that the Corporation never 
adhered to the first condition, but their leanings were 
constantly towards the latter, that in no case the 10 
per cent limitation was adhered to. Although the 
Carporation has not disclosed the names of the borro- 
wers, apprehension exists in certain quarters that undue 
consideration was made to certain applicants. At least 
in one case it is known that out of the total amount 
of available capital— 


23 per cent has been the subscribed share capital 
held by individual share-holders, 

15.4 per cent has been subscribed by the Provin- 
cial Government as shares, 
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~ 80.8 per cent was advanced by the same Provin- 
cial Government as loan. 
Even then, the funds being madequate to fulfil the 
objects, the I.F.C. came forward and granted 30.8 per 
cent as long-term loan. 


The loan obtained from the I.F.C. must be against 
first charge. If so, then what is the security against 
the loan previously obtained from the Provincial 
Government? Unless a “very powerful coterie of big 
business men” or individual was interested in the 
borrowing Company, such a loan would not have 
materialised. 

Tt is not intended to advance destructive criticism. 
What is stressed upon herein is an attempt to draw 
sympathetic attention of the Union Government to the 
state of things any good act may result in. The LF.C. 
Bill was drafted by persons obsessed by the principle - 
underlying the British Financing Institutions. In 
England the Finance Corporation for Industry Limited 
“is owned by insurance companies, investment trusts 
and the Bank of England,” the I.¥.C. is owned 80 
per cent by “insurance companies, scheduled banks and 
the Reserve Bank of India.” Whatever might have 
been put in the Prospectus, the I.F.C. was never to 
help anybody except big ones, and will never. be of 
any benefit to smaller institutions so long the current 
investment philosophy be followed. 

The economic reconstruction of a country, first 
and foremost, depends upon the gradual well-being of 
the smaller enterprises. The whole economic structure 
of the country is built up on the edifice of countless 
smaller enterprises. The economic rehabilitation of the 
refugees can also be possible only through the en- 
couragement received, growth, well-being and protes- 
tion of small-scale industries and business. The 
resources at the disposal of the provincial governments 
are not sufficient to tackle the problem. The Bengal 
Industrial Committee in its interim report published 
in 1944 has said: “A Provincial Government in this 
country can not guarantee the successful working of 
Cottage Industries (and for the same reasons small- 
scale industries) in the same way and to the same 
extent as any unitary government with centralised 
powers can do. The success of Industries depends 
upon a number of factors including tarriff protection 
against foreign imports, adjustment of railway freights, 
etc. These are matters over which a Provincial Govern- 
ment in India has no control.” The Director of Indus- 
tries IN many provinces are of course trying their 
utmost to alleviate the condition of the small enter- 
prises, but due to the reasons stated in the Bengal 
Industrial Committee report, and mainly for the lack 
of adequate funds at their disposal, and also for a 
proper lack of co-ordination between the Centre and 
other Provincial governments most of their efforts can 
not bestow any long-standing boon, 


‘The problem of economic rehabilitation of the ri Bank to call “for full particulars about the industrial 


gees should also, instead of being dealt separately, be 
tackled along with tle general problem of rehabilitatioa 
of small-scale industries and business in India. No 
finance corporation formed with private capital is com- 
petent to undertake the risks involved. The Economic 
and Poitical Research Department of the A.-L.C.C. has 
rightly stated; “The distinction between public finance 
and private finance is that when the latter looks to 
cost and profitability, the former must always aim at 
service.” What is most needed at this hour of our 
national life is to awaken the spirit of service. 
Regional Finance Corporations should be guided by 
Local Advisory Boards, personnel of which may or may 
not be permanent. The practice in Continenta] Europe 
in pre-war days was, as Dr. §. K. Basu has elaborately 
discussed in his Industrial Finance in India, for the 





BUDDHISM:IN THAILAND 
By PARESH CHANDRA DAS GUPTA, M.a. 


Tue rise and development of Siamese Buddhism is 


not only significait from the standpoint of history, 
but also important from the point of aesthetics. it 
still influences Thai Culture, develops it and gives 
harmony to its form. In fact, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Dance, Music and other branches of Fine Ar‘s 


of the Siamese are nothing but the subtle expressions. 


of Buddhist thoughts, as inculeated in their minds 
since the propagation of the religion of Tathagata in 
the Far-East. 

Buddhism was introduced in T! iailand long ago, 
possibly, during the days of Emperor Asoka (3rd 


century B.C.). From. the Ceylonese chronicle Maha-_ 


vamsa, we come to know that the mighty Maurya 
Emperor sent two Buddhist monks named Sona and 
Uttara to ‘Suvannabhumi’ (meaning, ‘the Land of 
Gold’) to convert the people thére. Now, on various 
grounds it seems reasonable* to identify this “Land of 
Gold” with some region of Lower Siam as opposed to 
its general location in southern Burma, which has been 
tentatively — done by some Indian and European 


scholars like Luce, Duroiselle and Majumdar. This | 


identification “has been greatly strengthened by a 
remarkable Thai tradition, according to which the 
Buddhist missionaries of Asoka first reached ancieat 


Nakhon Pathom (Nagara Prathama i.e., ‘the First 


_ City’) in Siam, in South-East Asia, from the sea. As 





1. There were many place-names in Siam with the prefix 
‘Kanchana” or ‘‘Suvarna,”’ viz., Kanchanapuri,. Suvarnapuri, etc. 
Strangely enough, there is an ancient city in the country with the 
very name “Suphanphum’ or “‘Suvannabhumi.” See, Prince Damrong: 
‘History of Siam in the Period Antecedent to the Founding of 
Ayuddha, ete. Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. XII. 
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concerns and then find some authority, not of its own 
staff, to investigate.” The I.F.C. also sometimes 
seeks advice on technological points from non- 
permanent advisers; but in many cases, due to profit 
motive, has not accepted the technical advice. 


: - 
Huge sums are being and will be expended for < 
rehabilitation of refugees. The existing smaller enter- 
prises are also on the verge of disaster. Before the - 


catastrophe actually presents itself, the Union Govern- 
ment must form Regional Finance Corporations and 
Industrial Advisory Boards for the smaller enterprises. — 
This financial assistance will act as powerful lever in 
smoothing out cyclical economic fluctuations, and help 
to ereate a peaceful atmosphere in “Which national 
prosperity will find scope to expand: 





4 





Buddhism was first preached in Siam and the adjoin- 
ing country, the legend runs, the city had been named 
Nagara Prathama (Nakhon Pathom) or the “First 
City.” Now, if the Siamese legend and the testimony 


aS 





The four faces of Avalokitesvara 
on the sides of the temple-arch 
‘ of Bayon (Angkor Thom) 


of the Mahavamsa stand correct then we shall have to 
admit that the religion of Gautama got its earliest 





3 Seidenfaden ; Guide to Nakhon Pathom, 
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adherents on the soil of the Menam Valley during 
the reign of Asoka. From other historic testimonies 
we may reasonably assume that Buddhism was intro- 
duced and propagated in Siam side by side with the 





Several oid Phra Chedis or Stupas among the ruins of Ayuthia 


dissemination of Hinduism in Indo- 
Ghina by Kaundinya I, Kambu and 
Eaundinya II* At that time prob- 
arly, there was little religious con- 
test or jealousy between the adhe- 
rents of Hinduism and the adherents 
ot Buddhism in the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula on account of the fact 
that to the eyes of the Indo-Chinese 
converts the two religions could 
show but little difference. As a 
verult of this, the numerous relics 
of both the religions of India (v7z., 
Hiaduism and Buddhism) are found 
abundantly in Siam, Cambodia, 
Anmam and other countries of Indo- 
Ch na. 


As the early inhabitants of Siam 
were great worshippers of serpents, 
like many other nations of the an- 
cient Pacifie World, they associated 
Bucdha with serpent in the early 
epoch of the spred of Buddhism 
in the Far-East. In this way, many an ancient Buddha 
image of the Menam and the Mekong valleys may 
be seen sitting on a large coiling snake. This parti- 
cular iconographic feature was once too popular among 


3. R. C, Majumdar: Champa, Introduction, 
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the early Mons, Khmers, Lawas and the Thais. 
Gradually, this cult of snake has turned to be the 


source of a kind of art-motif in modern Siam, where 
the images 


of serpents are now generally used for 
making temple-balustrades as well as 
other important decorations, and 
-have sometimes even caused the 
substitution of the common motif 
of the Chinese dragon. 


There is little doubt abou; the 
great fact that Buddhism has been 
‘Inspiring the Siamese culture from 
very ancient days. It has not only 
refined the civilisation of the Sia- 
mese but has also accentuated their 
zeal for moral upliftment. We have 
definite archzological data, which 
tend to prove that once the ancient 
cities of Siam—like Phimai (Bhima- 
pura), Nakhon Pathom, Lopburi 
(Lava-puri) and Petchaburi (Vajra- 
puri, 2.¢€., the ‘City of Diamonds’) 
—were great seats of Buddhist 
learning. The numerous ruins 
of. the Buddhist temples (wats), 
monasteries and shrines, which 
have been discovered in these 
places, tend to prove the magni- 





A typical Phra Chedi (chaitya or stupa) of modern Siam 


ficient zeal and energy of the Siamese with which 
they practised the religion of Gautama in ancient 


days. Thus, the extensive ruins of the Buddhist 
temples of pre-Thai (circ. 300 BC—cire. 1300 
A.D.) Siam remain as the silent witnesses of 


* 
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piety and devotion of the ancient Mon-Khmers and 
the Lawas who built the fabric of the Siamese civilisa- 
tion in the immemorial past. 

In the 18th century the Thais, a new people, in- 
vaded Siam hailing from Southern China wherefrom 
they had been dislodged by the cruel pressure rendered 





Buddha Jinaraj in Vishnulok (cire. 1800 A.D.) 

with high technique influenced by the Pala- 

Sena Art (cire. 800-cire. 1300 A.D.) of ancient 
Bengal ; 


by the war-like Emperor Kublai Khan and his Mongol 
hordes. The Thais soon defeated the earlier settlers of 
Siam (viz., the Mons, the Khmers and the Lawas) and 
founded their own kingdoms in the country, which la er 
on became united together to form the present territory 
of Siam. Although the Thais were victorious, they 
never vacillated to assimilate the superior culture of 
the Mon-Khmers.* Since that time, Buddhism became 
the most popular religion among the Thais. In the 
successive epochs of their early capitals Sukhothai and 
Ayuthia, and the modern capital Bangkok or Khrung- 
thep (lit. meaning ‘the city of the gods’) Buddhism 
[Seed 


has been responsible for the growth and developmen’ 
of the excellent art of the Thais. There is no denying 
the fac that the “Theravada’ Buddhism is the most 
dominant feature of the Thai culture and _ history 
since the conye rsion of the Thais to this religion ‘n 














4. G. Coedes: “Origins of the Sukh vs 
the Siam Society, Vol. XIV. ¢ Sukhodaya Dynasty,” Journal of 


the 12th an 

course, 
any adherence to this religion by many Thais even 
during their stay in South-China long before their 
migration to the Menam Valley in the Trans-Gangetic 
India. 








A portion of Wat Phra Keo (Bangkok) 


The Thais had been building numerous temples 
(Wat-s), stupas (Phra chedis) and monasteries (Vihars) 
in Siam since their final occupation of the territory in 
Cire. 1350 A.D® Many ruins of these religious edifices 
may, still, be noticed in different places, the most 
interesting among them lying at Phimai, Sukhothai, 
Vishnulok, Chieng Mai, Lampang, Lampbun, Raheng, 
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5. A considerable influence of “Tantrik”” Buddhism 
be traced in ancient Siam, Malay and Cambodia. The spread and 
propagation of this eccletic doctrine may be reasonably attributed to 
the missionaries and — sailors of ancient Bengal and Indonesia. 
“Tantrik’’ Buddhism was propagated in the Far East by the mission- 
aries of Bengal during the great epoch of the Pala regime in the 
We have evidences that the friendly Sailendras of Java and 
from the Bengali Rajagurus (i.e., ‘Royal 
in different corners 
the lands 
to some 





even may 


country. 
Sumatra adopted the religion 
then in their spread it 
and also in 


in Siam 


preceptors ) and turn 
of their far-flung insular empire in Malayas.a, 
of Indo-China. Possibly, Tantrikism was introduced 
extent by the naval fleet in the 
lands and rivers of Indo-China. That once West Siam had been ruled 
by the Sailendra Emperors of Indonesia hes been partly testified by 
the discovery of many Mahayanist seals in that region. See, Salmony : 
Sculpture in Siam; B. R. Chatterji and N. P, Chakravarti : India and 


Java, Vol. Il, pp. 58-59. 


train of Indonesian legion and 
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The majestic edifice of Wat Arun on the side of the Menam (opposite Bangkok) 


Ayuthia, Nakhon Pathom, Petchaburi, Bang Pa In 
and Thonburi. These vast ruins show beyond doubt 
the unlimited piety and devotion of the Thais to the 
sacred religion of Buddha, which naturally cause the 
admiration and surprise of the foreigners who visit the 
interiors of Siam. 


solidarity. A three-months’ monkhood is compulsory 
for every Siamese. The king is regarded as the head 
of the Church. Although, he wields but a nominal 
authority upon the monks, his spiritual headship has 
been regarded by the Thais as supreme and un- 
challenged. 





Wat Panchamapovitra (or Wat 
Benchamapobit) of Bangkok 


At 
Vehicle’ 


practise 


the Buddhism 







present Hinayana 
is the state-religion o hailand and_ it, .is 
with extreme reverence by the peasants and 
princes of the country alike, a matter which no} onlv 
uplifts the moral tone of the Thais to a high degree 
but also considerably contributes to their national 


sser 







Buddhist Stupas of modern 
Siam 


The temples are administrated according to the 
administrative system of the country. Sangkharach — 
(Sanghara}) or the ‘King of the Church,’ is the chief 
of the temples in Siam and in that Way his position 
is just after the king. Next to the Sangkharach sare 
the four ehief abbots or the “Chao Khun Jai.” They 
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are concerned with the different important and essen- 
tial ecclesiastical affairs. The four chief abbots are 
helped by eight assistants. These eight assistants form 
one council which makes the final decision on the 
religious affairs. The council had been established by 
a religious ordinance passed in B.E. (Buddha-Era) 
2446, i.c., 1903 A.D. Apart from these high priests, 
there are many lower .dignitaries like the “Chao Khun 
Monton,” “Chao Khun Changwad” and “Chao Khun 
Kweng,” who are in charge of circles, provinces and 
districts respectively. Every temple or Wat possesses 
head-monks under whom there are a number of ordi- 


nary monks, novices and boy-disciples. W. A. 
Graham supplied the following statistics of the 
Siamese Church in 1923 :° . es 


the names of priests in Japan and the term “Talapoin® 
may have a probable origin in the Mon world 
“Talapoi” or “Tala-Khpoi,” which is used in Lower 
Burma to denote a Buddhist priest. The slightly 
corrupt form “Talapoin” might be the result of Portu- 
guese adaptation of the word “Talapoi” or “Tala- 
Khpoi” who also confounded the Siamese monks as 
“Talapoins.” Actually, both the terms “Bonze” and 
“Talapoin” are never current in Siam. 

The Buddhist monks of Siam frequently go on 


tour to visit the holy places just after the Lent or 


Vassavasa in the rainy season. These wandering 
monks are called Phra Todong. Among the sacred 
relics in Siam, the most notable are the big and 
beautiful ‘foot-prints’ of Lord Buddha’ in the regions 





Wat Rajapratistha (Wat Rachapradit) of Bangkok 


(1) Total number of the. monks in the 


whole country we .. 120,000 
(2) Total number of the novices in the 

whole country _ ate .- 40,000 
(3) Sisyas or boys living in the wats .. 75,060 
(4) Total number of the wats in the 

whole country more than “ee 8,000 


Although few, there are also a number of old 
nuns i Songs win Siam, who generally live m 
small huts in the vicinity of a monastery. 

The Buddhist monks or Phrag of Siam are some- 
times wrongly called as Bonzes or Talapoins by 
foreign writers. As Graham points out, Bonzes are 





6. Graham: Siam, Vol. I, pp. 226 ff. 








The ruins of Wat Chulamani (Vishnulok) 


of Chieng Mai, Lopburi* and in some other places 
including the island of Puket (Junk Ceylon) in the 
Bay of Bengal, which also ‘preserves a nice ‘foot- 
print.’ 

There are many important religious festivals, which 
are devoutly observed by the Thai monks and laity. 


The most important ig the Visakha (Indian Vaisakha) 
ceremony jn the full mogp, which commemorates the 


birth, enlightenment and wnirvara of Lord Buddha. 











7. The Siamese believe that Lord Buddha once himself visited 
their country. 

8 A single ‘foot-print’ of Buddha near Lopburi amidst the 
mountains is reverently called as ‘“‘Phra bat’? or “Phra Puttha bat’ 
{i,e., “Phra Buddha Pada’ or the “Foot of Lord Buddha’). 


os ee 
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On this occasion the Thais, particularly, their monks 
and other members of the Order make a great Jubila- 
tion by making gay candle-parades and by embellisu- 
ing the temples in the night with multi-coloured 
lanterns, which really create a very charming \lew 
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under the blue sky of the South. The lights twinkle 
in the moon-beams and carry our minds to the byguns 
days when on such a moonlit night Prince Gautama 
reninciated the world causing a great expectation 
among the gods and the saints, 





GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS : AMERICAN FISHING PORT 


By ROBERT WEST HOWARD > 


For over three centuries the men of Gloucester have 
been fishing the cold waters of the North Atlan iv. 
Gloucester is a town of 21,00) inhabitants, located in 
the State of Massachusetts on the Atlant‘c Coast cf 
the United States, a score of miles north of the city 
of Boston. The year 1948 was the richest in Glouces- 
ter’s history. Back from the ocean, the little ci ys 
250 vessels brought 251,090,003 pounds of fish. Two 
new plants for the quick freezing of fish were beinz 





Fillets of ocean perch are placed on trays before 
being put into large freezing cabinets 


built across the harbor. Two-thirds of the 6,000 
homes on the gray cliffs were owned by the families 
who lived in them. North, along the winding roads, 
the veterans of the last war were building new clusters 
of bungalows and little cottages. 

Yet, in leisure as in business, people stared tow. rd 
the sea. In their struggle to wrest a living from it, 
Gloucester men had given the world the first ocean 
schooner, the first flaked fish, the first “isinglass” glue, 
the first yellow slickers (oilskin coats), golden oil- 


meals for stockfeed or fertilizers, and quick-freeze 
chests—all contributions that have influenced the daily 
life of America, from barnyard to manufacturing plant. 
In return, since 1623, the Atlantic Ocean has claimed 
more than 8,000 of the city’s sons, a terrifying list of 
lost men and ships, from the Virginia Capes to 
Jecland. 

And in 1949, another development was under way, 
the most important perhaps that Gloucester has ever 
known. On February 2!, in Washington, D.C., capital 
of the United States, 11 nations signed the Conven- 
tion for the North-west Atlantic Fisheries. It meant 
the creation of an international commission to make 
3, thorough survey of marine l.fe in the North Atl-n- 
tic’s waters. It meant, moreover, the creation of a 
program of ocean conservation, so that the life cycles 
and spawning places of cod and halibut, rosefish an‘ 
mackerel will be as well known as a farmer’s dairy 
production. Somewhere out there during the next few 
years, a new pattern of international co-operat.on 
would be established, involving all the coastal nations 
from Italy around the great northern are to the 
United States. It was’ a pattern that might, finally, 
turn Gloucester from a frontier pioneer to the capi.al 
of a few type of sea-farming. 

And this, looking back, is precisely what G ouces- 
ter men have been working toward since 1623. This 
was the theme of the long saga of merchants involved 
in the struggle with the stark fact that “the fish do 
not change, but the industry does.” 

It began in 1623 when immigrants from Dorches- 
ter, England, settled on the northern peninsula of 
Massachusetts Bay. They named their village for the 
old English port of Gloucester. That autumn, Glouces- 
ter sent its first shipload of dried cod to Bilbao, Spain. 
Then, the town went through the difficult years of the 
French and Indian wars. In 1716, five fishing craft, 
comprising one-tenth of the port’s tonnage, were lost 
in a hurricane. Fifty years later another great storm 
foundered nine Gloucester ships and sent 40 men to 
their deaths. 

Back in 1713 Gloucester men took their first step 
against the sea. They designed and built a new type 
of fishing vessel, a big two-master with fore-and-aft 
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sails, which they called a schooner. With the schooner, 
carrying a crew of 23 men and loading 10 dories, 
Gloucester wrested its living from the seemingly limit- 
less supply of halibut and cod feeding off the New 
England coast, as the area along the north-eastern 
Atlantic shore came to be called. 





Fishermen, whose home port is Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
clean their catch 


Out of this evolved customs that were to becom’ 
the basis for new Gloucester industries. Fogs and 
spray made waterproof clothing an essential part of 
the fishermen’s equipment. Similarly, since dories 
blended quickly with ocean colors when fogs rolled 
in, fishermen learned to daub their outer clothing with 
linseed oil. It gave the material-a bright yellow sheen, 
visible for miles on the open ocean: Back in port, 
sailmakers began to manufacture yellow _ linseed 
garments, which were called “northeasters’” and “slick- 
ers” and became world-famous. 

Clipper ships, those sailing vessels built and rigged 
for exceptional speed, carried Gloucester dried cod to 
China, India, and Africa. Largely because of Glouces- 
ter, the State of Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives voted that “a representation of a codfish in gold, 
as a memorial of the importance of codfishing to the 
welfare of the Commonwealth” be placed in their 
assembly room at the State House in Boston. It hangs 
there to this day. | 

Then, a century ago, industrial progress threatened 
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the prosperity of Gloucester, not for economic, but for 
sanitary reasons. Early in the 1840’s a wholesale fish 
dealer decided to skin and bone his cod at the ware- 


house and offer “salt fillets” to the market. One day 
in 1849 Slade Gorton happened by. Gorton was a 
cotton-mill superintendent, forced into retirement 


when his plant burned. He looked 
at the fish-dealer’s fillets ‘and 
decided to improve on the idea by 
packing his own fillets in 1- and 2 
pound wooden cartons. Gorton’s 
boxed codfish were immedia‘ely 
popular with New England house- 
wives. He built ‘packing plants 
along the north shore of the harbor 
and eventually developed “flaked” 
codfish and the canned “codfish 
ball” combination of salt fish and 
mashed potato. His sons became 
the most famous wholesalers in 
Gloucester’s history. In 1903, the 
Gortons merged their business with 
that of. John Pew, owner of the 
port’s largest fishing fleet, to become 
the biggest fish packers on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


Long before that, however, the 
salt-fillet business had met great 
difficulties. Working hastily to meet 
the high demand for fillets, dealers 
had dumped. the skins, bones, and 
heads into the harbor. For a few 
months, the Atlantic washed this 
refuse out to the open ocean. Then 
one day it stopped, and Gloucester 
harbor became a smelly, vapid slough © of distill. ng 
fish scrap. A city ordinance was passed to forbid 
further dumping of fish scrap into the harbor. 
Merchants began to make appeals to farmers through- 
out New England to use fish scraps for fertilizer. 

One farmer who accepted their offer was John 5. 
Rogers who spread fish skims on a patch of land one 
spring evening. He awoke the next morning to find 
his boots glued fast to the floor. Somewhere he had 
read that the Greeks once knew a method for making 
glue from fish. They manufactured it in small batches 
as needed, for they knew no preservative for it. Later, 
the process was lost. 

Rogers boiled fish skins and distilled the liquids 
until he developed a method of producing the glassy, 
amber cake glue known thereafter as “‘isinglass.” 
Another Gloucester man named Isaac Stanwood had 
been working on the same idea. Rogers and Stanwood 
glues were offered for sale at about the same time. 
The scrap problem, was solved. Now both Stanwood 
and Rogers began to buy the fish skins and scraps 
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piled along the whaives. The new industry took on 
national scope when Stanwood hired a young salesman 
named William LePage. LePage called on a chemist 
at Harvard University in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
and learned that carbolic acid would be an excellent 
preservative for liquid fish glue. 

Omt of the glue incident came 
Gleucester’s first awareness of the 
fact that its sea harvests reaped 
more than human food. Glue be- 
came the first link in a new indus- 
trial chain. The scraps, with glue 
distilled from them, were turned 
over to ‘processors who dried the 
resdue, ground it, and sold it as 
“fish meal” to be mixed with poul- 
try and dairy feeds. Pharmaceutical 
houses, following closely on scienti- 
fie discoveries, began to demand 
fish-liver extracts and oils. The 
Gleucester fleet’s total catch for the 
year of 1907 reached the all-time 
high of 105,000,000 pounds. 


Then, for a third time, a change 
came, this time from the sea itself. 
Year by year, the cod, halibut, and 
haddock had edged further north- 
ward. Boat runs extended 50, 100, 
50®@ miles out from Cape’ Ann, 
north of Massachusetts Bay. Steam 
replaced sail. Narrow 100- and 150- 
tom trawlers and draggers using 
eone shaped nets, 90 feet long, displaced the schooner 
and its yellow-slickered dorymen. After World War I 
Canada expanded its fleets, and built processing plants 
along the shores of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 
By 1921 Gloucester was down to a total catch of 
32,900,000 pounds. It seemed that Gloucester was 
finshed. Fresh fish markets were firmly centered in 
Boston and New York. Canada and Scandinavian 
countries could undersell on the salt and smoked fish. 
By 1931 the total catch was only 25,000,000 pounds. 
Yet, the port was readying for its greatest years. 
Across the harbor a former U.S. Government 
scientist named Clarence Birdseye had settled down to 
home research. As an explorer in Labrador, Birdseye 
had eaten frozen fish and caribou meat that was still 
temder and fresh-flavoured. Now he was trying to 
duplicate that process. Finally in 1925 he came up 
with the fact that the faster a food can be frozen, the 
les chance there is of formation of large ice crystals 
which. tear down cell walls, let out natural juices, and 
injure the texture of the food. Birdseye sold his quick- 
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freeze process to a food-manufacturing cofipany in 
1929. The following May, in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
the first quick-frozen foods were offered to the 
American consumer. ; 
About the same time a squirming little pink fish 
that Gloucester men had caught for over a century but 





Ocean perch fillets are placed over strong lights so that malignant 
growths or infected areas may be detected 


used only as bait was being investigated. Its average 
weight was 10 ounces and it took 13 years to grow to 
that size. But the flesh was crisply white; it frcze 
nicely in Birdseye’s machines, and was fairly easy to 
fillet. Rosefish, as the fish were called, went on the 
order boards along the Gloucester waterfront for the 
first time in 1933. The port’s cacth doubled in 1934 
and by 1939 was nearing the 100,000,000 pound mark 
again. Then, as now, two-thirds of the catch was rose- 
fish, the despised bait of a generation before. 

The bronze figure of the Fisherman’s Statue in 
Gloucester gleams softly. Behind it, white on its hill- 
top, stands the mansion where LePage centered his 
business, turned now to vegetable and synthetic glues 
as well as isinglass. Northward, the Gorton-Pew can- 
neries curl smoke streamers across the headland. The 
crowds are still strolling toward the waterfront and 
the long look to the blue-green wilderness. Out there 
lie the sorrow and the pride of yesterdays. Out there 
lie the hopes of tomorrow—From Nation’s Bus ness. 


THE METALLIC HEAD OF THE STANDARD OF A BURHANA 
FAKIR WHO LIVED AT BELWA 
By MONORANJAN GUPTA, Bsc. 


In February 1948, when visiting the sites of Belwa 
(where two Pala copper-plate inscriptions' have been 
excavated) in the distrist of Dinajpur, Eastern Paki- 
stan, I was taken to the Chhoyghatir bil (a lake with 
6 ghats) and incidentally was shown a high brick-built 
pedestal (bricks 10 ins. x 10 ins. x 1 in.), revered by 
the local people ag the abode of a Pir (Muslim holy 
man). By the side of this mound was shown a place 
grown with tall grass said to be the place now cover- 
ing the Pir’s well. The agriculturists of the ‘place bring 
their plough up to a certain limit and spare the tall- 
grass-covered area as a place of holiness, Even cows 
desist from grazing on this fine grass though not 
fenced out. I, however, considered this to be the base 
of a Hindu temple gone into the possession of a 
Muslim Fakir at the time of a political change-over 
or thereafter. The Chhoyghatir bil stretches from 
north to south, and the stair and base of the pedestal 
resembles according to our opinion the stair and 
jangha of a Hindu temple. 

The villagers said that the last Fakir who resided 
here with his standard containing an emblem of fish 
and certain writings was still remembered by the old in- 
habitants. I enquired about the standard and ultimately 
from a villager of the adjacent village Singra, the 
metallic head (made of brass) of that standard was 
brought to me for inspection. This cherished material 
was to be returned immediately to its owner and 
therefore I copied it as quickly as possible and in 
order to avoid mistakes as far as practicable showed 
it to Maulvi Rhiazuddin Sarkar of the neighbouring 
Hatshyamganj together with the original plate and 
got his translation with Bengali phonetics in his own 
hand-writing?* : 

The side with the palm estampage® reads: 

Ist line: Bismillah Hir Ramanir Rahim 

2nd line: La Iilalv-e-Illalhah-Mohdur Rusoolullah 





1, Edited by the writer of this article in Sahitya Parisat Patrika 
3rd and 4th issues, 1354, 3rd and 4th issues, 1356, and discussed by 
him in The Modern Review for July and December 1947 : Bharatvarsa, 
Falgoon 1355, Baisakh and Bhadra 1356, and Prabasi, Chaitra, 1356. 

2. The outline of the head of the standard given here is drawn 
by my son Anandapran according to my rough sketch. And the script 
on it has been written by Janab G. R. Abdullah of Kashmir now in 
the Post-Graduate Urdu Department of the Calcutta University follow- 
ing my copy. The latter has also kindly given the English phonetics 
and gone through Rhiazuddin’s translation. 

3. The hand with its fingers extended is represented on or above 
doors. The custom is yery common in the East among both the Jews 
and the Muhammadans. The hand thus serves as a powerful claim 
against the evil eye, and it also distracts and repels evil spirits.— 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia, TV, 850 cc. 


3rd line: Sultan Tottah Burhan Shahsun 

4th line: Allah ° 

5th line: Ya Alt Lafti Illa Ali wa la saif illa 
Zulfigar 

6th line: Nadaiha taina muzharul Ajaib Bi Abdihi 
Guwaranaik Kawalnaib: Kulu Harun 
Yadkhulo: (7 times) Ya Mohd ya Ali 
ya Ali Biwillactihi 






: @ aI PvE ANY ay 





English Translation : 

Ist line: (I am begging) with the name of Allah 
who is kind and the benefactor of all. 

2nd line: No God but God (is to be worshipped) 
and Muhammad is the messenger «f 
God. 

3rd line: Sultan Tottah Burhan Shahsun. 

4th line: Allah. 

5th line: Ia Ali, Ia Ali, there is no brave man 
except Ali, and no sword except Zul- 
figar (name of Ali’s sword). 

6th line: We loudly pray (Nada, Slogan—war 
cry) to the wonderful for his kindness 
through his servant Ali (and it has 
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come). Every sinner has to enter into 
fire; so we call Oh Muhammad, Oh Ali 
(7 times) with all his (Al’s) devotion 
to God. 

The other side of the plate reads : 

Ist line: Pir Shabe Sadar Afi Allah. 


2nd Hazrat: Hazrat. Kazi Majaher Hazarat 
Kajthamid. 

8rd line: Allah, 

4th line: Nasrun minulla Fathun Karieb wa 


Bashril, momineer ya Allah Kairul 
Hafiza: We huva Arhamur Rahemin‘* 
Mohd., Alt, Fatima, Hussan, Hussain. 


5th line: Malek Shaker Shahe Ata Burhana 





English Translation : 
Ist line: Pir Shahe Sadar. may God bless him. 


2nd line: It is perhaps the name of the sovereign 
oi the area. 

3rd line: Allah. 

4th line: God’s help and victory is at hand. He 


is the best preserver, kindest and most 
benevolent. Muhammad, Ali, Fatema, 
Hussan, Hussain. 
5th line: Malek Shaker Shahe Ata Burhana. 
I tried to link the above with history, if possible. 
My seurch has resulted in the following : 
(1) Mauza Baliyadighi in the police jute of 


Nes ROE at ie 3 Mie Soe et Sel EL 
4, These underlined portions occur in the Koran with reference 
t Muhammad's encounter against his enemies. 
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Hemtabad (Dist. Dinajpur), has, site the time of 
Shah Shuja, been the home of a curious sect of Fakirs 
whose religious practices are a sort of a compromise 
between Muhammadanism and Hindu Jogism (Dmaj- 
pur Gazetteer, p. 38). And Jogism which is a deduc- 
tion of Buddhism is prevalent in this area. The Bud- 
dhist Pala Kings ruled this country for nearly 400 
years. 

(2) Shah Shuja, son. of Shah Jehan, Governor oi 
Bengal, granted by a Sanad (dt. 1659 A.D., on the 21st 
day of Rajab) to Janab Shah Sultan Muria Burhana 
the following : 

(a) You may take all articles of Julus (Procession), 
eg. banners, standards, flags, poles, staffs, band, 
ete., when you go out for the guidance of the 
people. | 

(b) After death all your articles will belong to 
your successor. You will be able to confiscate 
all pirpal, rent-free land or property without 
any heir in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

(c) When going about throughout the country 
provision should be supplied to you by the 
.landholders, etc., etc. 

From Maulvi Abdul Wali’s article in 
JASB, Vol. LXXII, Part III, pp. 61-64. 

(3) A village Toogarria about 4 miles east cf 
Belwa is inhabited by about 30 families of Muham- 
madans, related to each other and every one of them 
having a name ending in ‘Fakir.’ 

(4) Until recent years they lived a life of cele 
bacy. They possessed large jaigirs, given to them by 
the former kings and lived in great style. In their 
tours, they carried the fish-standard called maht-o- 
muratih and wtre accompanied by large retinue. Thei: 
title is Burhana or the nude. 

—Abdul Wali, ibid, 
CoNCLUSION 

Why did these Fakirs come to Belwa? The 
writings on their standard show that they are the 
persons who would be necessary and useful in enthus- 
ing a Muhammadan army. And we know that it was 
the custom in those days to take with the army such 
inciting Fakirs or holymen. Belwa being originally 
place for the Hindus—not to speak of this being a very 
important place (as many as 14 big and small lakes 
are in this village still seen with several other relics) 
—this was deemed to be the fit place of assault by 
the Muhammadan invadefs. 

In line with the above conclusion the following 
facts may be mentioned: (1) No Hindu lived in Belwa 
even 30 years from now, (2) There was no Brahmin — 
living within a radius of 7 miles of Belwa though the 
recipient of the Vigrahapala’s Belwa grant was a 
Brahmin residing in Belwa, (3) “The Muhammadan 
cultivators of the district of Dinajpur generally claim 
the title of Sheik, though the name that they perhaps 
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more frequently go by is Nasya, meaning one whose 
original religion has been destroyed i.e., a convert 
weceeee te.” (Dinajpur Gazetteer, p. 36), (4) 39 years 
ago, I found that most of the Muhammadans of 
the villages near Belwa bore the title of “Nasya” who 
have since improved to a Sheik or Mandal, etc., in 
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By 8. I. CLERK 


Manapbeva or Iswara has been the tutelary god of the 
Rajputs in Mewar from time immemorial He is 
worshipped as Eklinga (7.e. with one—ek—lingam or 
phallus; we have also Sahaslinga and Kotiswara, with 
a thousand or a million phallic representations all 
carved on a monolithic column) either in his mono- 
lithie symbol or ag Iswara Chaumukhi, the quadri- 
form divinity, represented by a bust with four faces. 
All over Marwar there are innumerable temples dedi- 
vated to Mahadev. 


In the valley of Udaipur about fourteen miles 
from the city proper on the motor road to Sri Nathji 
there is a beautiful temple known as Eklingji Temple. 
The pilgrims on their way to Sri Nathji or Udaipur 
worship Iswara Chaumukhi idol of this temple. The 
buses carrying’ them wait here for about half an hour 
particularly for this purpose. 


The Ranas of Udaipur officiate as the high priests 
of this temple. They are associated with this temple 
right since Sri Bappaka, the traditional founder of the 
Mewar dynasty. This is proved by an inscription dis- 
covered in the store-room of the temple. It is dated 
A.D. 971 and is a dedication to Lakulisa, a form of 
Siva represented as Lakulisa-Pasapati. It records the 
name of a king Sri Bappaka. This inscription, inci- 
dentally, also proves that the temple of Eklingji was 
in existence before A.D. 971. 

The sikhara of the temple is pyramidal like those 

of most of the temples of Siva. The apex is crowned 
with kalas. The fane of Eklinga is of white marble 
and of ample dimensions. In front of the deity is the 
bull Nandi, the steed of Lord Siva, of natural size and 
of excellent proportion. : 
_ Although with a simple interior, the temple is full 
of beautiful human figures exquisitely carved on its 
exterior walls. Indeed, it is difficult to convey a pro- 
per idea of a temple so complicated in its details. In 
its courtyard there are several small temples clustered 
together. One of these is said to have been built by 
Meerabai. 

The place itself is very picturesque with the 
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order to be considered as more respectable Muham- 
madans. But they still continue to observe certain 
Hindu customs in their daily life. 

I am grateful to Sir Jadunath Sarkar for helping 
me with certain information of Muhammadan customs 
in this connection. 


remains 
nearby. 


Baghela-talao, a large artificial lake and the 
of the ancient city of Nagda or Nagahvada 








A general view of the temple and its courtyard 
with hills in the background , 





The hills towering around the temple are of primitive 
origin. 
Eklingji Temple merits a critical scholastic study 
which will most likely shed light on the _ hitherto | 
unknown ancient architecture of Marwar. 


PUSHKIN AND HIS LYRICS 
By Pror. BIRENDRA NATH SIKDAR, m.a. 


BETWEEN its remote and humble beginnings and its final 
» emergence as a fully developed product of the people in 
the early 19th century, the Russian literature conceals a 
void filled up by a few folk-tales, religious chronicles, 
theological dissertations, miracle plays, apocryphal verses 
and some empty, high-sounding odes and satires written 
by poetasters who cared less for art than for the favour 
of the empress and the proud patron. When in the West 
popular fancy had gone vagrant with the ideals of chivalry 
and was battering its way into the old citadel of 
Romance, Russia was faintly murmuring as if in sleep 
from her mountain-groves, Archaean rocks and vast plains 
washed by her great rivers. Even ‘such a great upheaval 
m the world of European thought as the Renaissance 
could hardly rouse her from the self-forgetting torpor; 
and though it electrified the atmosphere of England across 
the channel, it failed, curiously enough, to touch Russia 
still serenely satisfied with her formalism and religion. 
‘The efforts of Peter the Great (1672-1725) who thrust 
upon the country, almost brutally, the thoughts and man- 
ners of western Europe, were solely directed towards 
practical reforms. Yet new blood had been infused, and 
though sometime was to elapse before it could be 
thoroughly absorbed, the first sign of a fresh vitality was 
discernible in 1739 with the publication of M. V. Lomono- 
sov’s “Ode on the Capture of Khotin.” It is the first verse 
that may be called typically Russian. This distinguished 
professor of chemistry was a genius who shaped the 
literary material of his country in the compact style of a 
scientific treatise. He exerted no mean influence in rescu- 
ing the literature of the 18th century from a dull, insipid 
imitation of the pseudo-classicism of France. Peter’s 
savage energy and relentless rage for reform had taught 
the Russians to turn their eyes to the West but they were 
as yet not bold enough to stand on their own. So when 
we come to A. S. Pushkin (1799-1837) we are struck no 
less by his adventurous spirit as by his artistic inno- 
vations. 

Pushkin’s advent in Russian literature was made 
easier by such fore-runners as M. V. Lomonosov (born 
between 1708 and 1715, d. 1765) who formulated the 
rules of Russian Prosody and Grammar; N. Karamzin 
(1765-1826) who freed his tongue from the fetters of the 
“church-slavonic,” “secularized and _ enlightened the 
literary material by introducing the new sensibility of 
Rousseau.” and actually tutored many of the young 
enthusiasts in the Lyceum at Tsarskoe (now Detskoe 
Selo); V. Zhukovsky (1783-1852) who speedily absorbed 
in‘uences of English and German Romanticisms and gave 
te his country excellent translations from the great epics 
of India, Persia and Greece. When Pushkin appeared he 
wes able to unite in himself all that was best in the 18th 
century, with the ideas of the 19th. 


A born aristocrat, Pushkin’s instincts were essentially 
classical inasmuch as he could not think of form without 
precision; his life ended in a duel fought on a point of 
honour. But his impulsive nature that kindled the flame 
of his imaginative faculty (as also of scandal) soon lured 
him to strange and wild domains. With his great master, 
Lord Byron, he presents many similarities in life as well 
in art. He too founded a cult and gave his name to his 
age. “The Caucasian Prisoner,” “The Gypsies,’ “The 
Brother Robbers,” “Evgeny Onygein” and his short lyrics 
exhibit similar aristocratic misanthropy, voluptuousness, 
world-weary tristesse and sensitiveness to the more exotic 
moods of nature. He too had been spoilt by his early 
upbringing; his father used to dabble in French verse, 
his mother was ease-loving and of a flimsy nature, and 
none had any real care for the children; had leapt into 
sudden fame, whirled around in thousand dissipations and 
amours, squandered away his genius and his life, and had 
been alternately loved and repudiated by the country not 
only as a man but also as a poet. Like Byron’s again his 
lyrics are warm with the warmth of his personality, his 
passions and his longings. In them he seems to dissect 
his own soul and lay it bare to the world fibre by fibre; 
they are a singular reflection of his life; truly he learnt 
in suffering what he taught in song. 

Pushkin’s blood and breeding had already decided the 
fate for him. The blood of his Negro ancestor (he was 
descended through his mother from Ibrahim Hannibal, the 
‘Negro of Peter the Great’) boiled in his veins and lent 
a fire to his tongue. He broke in his life the hearts of 
many beautiful and celebrated women of his time; with 
the same impetuosity he broke in his poetry the tradi- 
tional archaisms, the false solemnity and dead decorum 
that still clung to the language and made it heavy. Athirst 
in spirit he blundered “through the gloom of an un- 
peopled desert” and in a vision was consecrated the pro- 
phet of his people : 

And with a sword he clove my breast, 

Plucked out the heart, he made beat higher. 

And in my stricken bosom pressed 


Instead a coal of living fire. 
—The Prophet: Tr. by B. Deutsch, 


He was on fire with youth and love; passion wrought 
for him many a consuming agony. Like waves in riot 
before a storm impulses thrust him forward in life; he 
loved the festive board where “joy’s the one presiding” 
and where drunken revels continue and “jostling bottles” 
tinkle till the morning (Cf. The Gay Feast). But then 
the penitential after-thought when “Spring was past and 
summer over”’— 


Struck by the storms of cruel fate 
My crown of summer bloom is sere; 
Alone and sad I watch and wait, 
And wonder if the end is near. 


PUSHKIM AND HIS LYRICS 


—Il’ve Lived to Bury my Desires : Tr. by M. Baring. 

Now the poet was living the life of a recluse in the 
sparsely populated districts of New Russia on the Black 
Sea where he had been forced to go by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs for his saucy epigrams on the regime. 
In the eddies of the capital’s wild life he was in his 
mood; now his fiery temper and adventurous spirit could 
not stand for long the physical boredom and intellectual 
starvation of the exile. His sensual nature, devoid of 
external enjoyment, started eating up his own heart. 


I’ve lived to bury my desires, 

And see my dreams corrode with rust, 

Now all that’s left are fruitless fires 

That burn my empty heart to dust-—Ibid 

But soon a time was to come when he would be eager 


to shun society and seck the soothing solitude of Nature, 
away from the din and clamour of the city-life (Cf. The 
Poet, 1827). <A 

But in the meanwhile’ he drains the cup of life to the 
lees, after which the worst can be but be his. The glow 
of early thought is in decline and the mortal coldness of 
the soul is soon to descend like death itself. 

A weary slave, I plan escape before the night 

To the remote repose of toil and pure delight. 

—l’t is Time My Friend: Tr. by B. Deutsch. 

The midnight hours yield no more their hope of rest 
and he wanders alone in the highways of life, the outlaw 
of his own dark mind that gives him no peace and free- 
dom from fears. When the’ entire city is silent and 
enjoys its “wage of sleep after toil” our poet is obliged 
to keep weary vigils over the thousand shocks of his 
past. Seething dreams and sickening memory shut out 
the light of life from his view and the serpents of re- 
morse hiss and sting him in the darkness. The hours 
drag out their dismal course and the soul is over- 
burdened with fearful obsessions : 


In silence Memory unwinds her lengthy scroll 
Before me, and I must endure it. 

And loathing it I read the record of the years, 

I curse and tremble like one baited. 
Remembrance : Tr. by B. Deutsch. 

Pushkin’s unmoral cynicism is but an expression of 


the rebellions element that was in him. “The Dagger,” 
written in 1821, to celebrate the slaying of Caesar and 
Kotzebne, hurls a bold defiance at the Government which 
had so unjustly condemned him to a life of solitude. When 
the fateful conspiracy of December 14, 1825, was foiled 
and the conspirators rounded up, the manuscript copies 
of Pushkin’s poems were found in the pockets of many 
of them. To the men deported to hard labour in’ the 
Siberian mines he pours forth his love and friendship 
across “the darkened doors;” his muse goes murmuring 
round “galley-beds.’” The undying optimism of ardent 
lovers of liberty finds an echo in his song. He hears 
impatiently the summons of his father-land and turns 
“toward freedom in hope and torment.” He is terribly 
sick at heart at the sorry scheme of things all around 
him; he can not stand for a moment the fools and the 
wicked gentry and “those with flunkeys’ souls from birth,” 
and looks forward with “a young lover’s yearning” to the 
day “when Russia would rouse from her long sleep” 
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(Cf. To Chaadayev and To N. N.). Before the morning 
star he walks in the desert sowing with “pure and guilt- 
less fingers” the seeds of Freedom and curses the “peaceful 
nations” who remain idle even at “honour’s horn” (Cf. 
With Freedom’s Seed). 

His lyrics are never long; perhaps the lawless bias 
of his emotions and his self-absorbing tendencies did not 
grant him the architectural power of producing long 
lyrics. But as we find them in translation, they have pre- 
cision, clarity of expression and above all they have music 
which haunts even an alien ear. His muse could weave 
poetry even without any elaborate imagery and always 
remained strictly true to his experience. When he gives 
us an image it is usually simple, short and direct : 


I shall not miss the roses, fading 

Ais soon as Spring’s fleet days are done; 

I like the grapes whose clusters ripen 

Upon the hillside in the sun— 

The glory of my fertile valley, 

Théy hang, each lustrous as a pearl, 

Gold autumn’s joy: oblong, transparent, 

Like the slim fingers of a girl. 

—Grapes : Tr. by B. Deutsch. 

Pushkin resembles Burns inasmuch as he is touched 
deeply by the human element in life though he is not free 
from a feverishness of the sensibility unlike Burns. His 
moments of melancholy are many, for his soul is not strong 
enough to resist the mortal wounds of life. Many a line 
of his verse is crimson with the blood of his own veins; 
many a tale throbbing with the pulsations of his own 
heart. He had boarded very lightly in the “morning” the 
Coach of Life, driven by the grizzly-pated coachman, Time, 
but ere “noon” he is done with reckless daring and 
shaken up: 

Now Care’s the rule, 

Down hills, through gulleys roughly faring, 

We sulk, and cry: “Hey, easy Fool.” 

—fhe Coach of Life: Tr. by B. Deutsch. 

Sometimes he resembles Keats in his voluptuous 
touches and surprises us by his fine excess and luscious 
word-painting, e.g. as in: 

— the dawn-flushed sky, where the green billow 

es 

Caressing Tauris’ flank, I saw a Nereid rise. 

Breathless for joy I Jay, hid in the olive trees, 

And watched the demi-goddess riding the rosy seas. 

The waters lapped about her swan-white breast and 


young, 
As from her long soft hair the wreaths of foam she 


wrung. 
—A Nereid: Tr. by B. Deutsch. 

or in— 

But yonder where the blue is radiant, 

And where the olives from the shore 

Cast tender shadows on the waters, 

You fell asleep to wake no more. 

The funeral urn, alas, .is holding 

Your beauty and your sorrow now, 

But the sweet kiss of our re-union— ; 

I wait—I hold you to your vow. 

—Abandoning an Alien Country : Tr. by B. Deutsch. 

It is a pity that Pushkin could rarely get away from 
himself in his poetry. But what can a man for whom the 
world had never any real attraction do but turn to his 
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vwn self ever and anon? —- A man who had grown tired 
uf the world at a very tender age; one who had grown 
wld in mind and body before his time; one who, despite 
2 hundred amours and escapades of his, was so much 
alone in his life. The poet’s last days unfold a tearful 
tele. We see him, an unfortunate victim of circum- 
stances, pale in the glitter of the capital, tied to the 
narrow and suffocating atmosphere of the Royal Court 
‘“which he now very deeply abhorred and where his pretty 
wife passed her days in most frivolous and dishonourable 
fLrtations. We see him fietting inwardly like a caged 
ion at the thousand insults of unworthy people; shadowed 
by the State police at every step; with the ill-fitting 
jersey of a courtier round him thrown; almost bankrupt 
and struggling in vain to pay off his debts by his pen; 
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obliged to accept loathesome pittances from the court that 
badly wanted his wife; treated with all possible contempt 
by the “high-born knaves and fools” around him; his 
ouly hope, The Contemporary, broken. Born and 
brought up untowardly, he lived for self alone and died 
of it. And he paid. His whole life was like a bad 
dream. But though broken and foiled at every step he 
was not to die lowly. In answer to a challenge from a 
lover of his wife whom he had violently abused, he took 
up the pistol and was glad when his rival’s bullet found 
his vitals and released his famished soul. But he was 
too great a poet not to know before his death that “not 
wholly shall he die” and that “in the lyre his spirit shall 
survive, incorruptible and bodiless.” — 
—Cf. Unto Myself I Reared a Monument. 


:‘O: 
* * 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
, By B. NARPATI 


Frew countries before the war were satisfied with their 
monetary systems or policies. But they ;were unwilling 
io give up what financial autonomy they possessed since 
s.ose relation between a country’s credit and exchange rate 
sysiem and its employment and national income was by 
then clearly recognised. Inter-war experience proved that 
there were certain problems that could only be tackled 
by international co-operation. These problems fell into 
three main groupss: (1) | Unco-ordinated attempts by 
each country to fix its exchange rate led to policies of 
depreciation and to instability of trade. After the experi- 
ence of 1920’s no country was willing to regard a fixed 
exchange rate as an ideal to be pursued even at the cost 
of deflation and unemployment. (2) Many countries had 
insufficient reserves of gold and foreign exchange. Tempo- 
rary disturbances in their balance of payments forced 
them to take far-reaching measures, such as exchange 
control or depreciation. (3) Foreign investment—both 
long and short term—was unco-ordinsted and often haséd 
can ignorance. 

These then were the problems which Keynes, White 
end other experts set out to solve in 1943. Before the 
Bretton Woods Conference took place in July 1944 two 
different plans — the Keynes and the White Plan — had 


been put forward. The Articles of Agreement of the. 


International Monetary Fund were based on the scheme 
cutlined by White with modifications by the English and 
Canadian experts. Forty-four countries were represented 
at the Conference. The Articles were signed unanimously 
except for certain -“general reservations.” India made a 
reservation as to the size of its quota. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT OF THE Funp 
(The Articles lay down the aims of the Fund, its 
organisation, rules and regulations. The purposes of the 


Fund are: Firstly, to provide a permanent institution for 
international monetary co-operation, which will in addition 
to its other functions, collect and give information and 
advice on international matters. The Fund must be seen 
as a part of the pattern of institutions for international 
co-operation in economic affairs. 

Secondly, ‘to facilitate ihe expansion of international 
trade. The Fund’s resources will provide. a reserve for 
members. Thus it will enable them to correct maladjust- 
ments in their balance of payments without measures which 
would be destructive of national or international 
prosperity. 

Thirdly, to provide a mechanism for the orderly 
determination of exchange rates. The Fund will avoid 
the anarchy of a system of exchange rates in which each 
is fixed with no reference to the others, as well as the 
loo great rigidity of the gold standard. In difficult 
circumstances, the Fund may take special measures, such 
as to declare a currency “scarce,” in order to shorten the 
duration and lessen the degree of disequilibrium in the 
international balance of payments of members. : 

The Fund’s particular contribution to world economic 
prosperity will be to remove, as far as it is compatible 
with national sovereignty, all obstacles to the growth and 
orderly working of international trade./ 

MEmBersuIP, QuoTas AND ConstTITUTION oF THE Founp 

Those countries which were represented at the United 
Nations Monetary and Financial Conference and whose 
governments accepted membership before December 31, 
1945. constitute the original members of the Fund. 

Membership is open to other countries who have been 
approved by the Fund. The following countries were 
admitted as members since December 31, 1945 : 


_ Venezuela, Italy, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, Austria, 
Finland, Australia, Siam and Liberia, - 
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Each member is assigned a quota. The quota deter- 
mines its voting power and limits the amount of resources 
it can borrow from the Fund. The quotas of original 
‘members were set forth in a schedule at the Bretton Woods 
‘Conference. Some members, of which India was one, 
accepicd them only with reservations. The quotas of 
other members will be determined by the Fund at the 
time of admitting them to membership. The size of the 
quota depends on the size of the national income, foreign 
trade over a period of years, and its gold holdings. 
According to the Keynes formula, the quota of the country 
was to be determined by the magnitude of its imports and 
exports during the three last pre-war years, it reflects the 
difference in the function of the quotas under the two 
schemes. Each country will have to give the Fund an 
actual amount of its own currency as well as of dollars 
and gold (whereas the International Clearing Union 
created its own money, Bancor), hence the inclusion of 
its national income and foreign exchange reserves in the 
iormula. The Fund formula results in America having the 
largest quota. Under the Bancor Scheme, the British 
quota was the largest. Any other result in a world ol 
dollar shortages and crisis would have been ridiculous. 

The Fund must review quotas at intervals of five years. ' 
It may, if necessary, carry out adjustments in them. It 
may consider at any other time the adjustment of the 
quo:a of any member which requests it to do so. No 
quota can be changed without a four-fifths majority of 
the total voting power and the consent of the member 


concerned, 

Ke member must pay its quota partly in gold and 
partly ‘in iis own currency. The gold subscription, as a 
minimum, is the smaller of ; 


(1) Twenty-five per cent of the members quota; 
(2) Ten per cent of its net official holdings of gold 
and U.S. dollars on a specified date. 
Every member, except the United States, has subs- 
eribed in gold ten per cent of its net official holdings. ) 


ORGANISATION 
- All power is formally vested in the Board of Gover- 
nors. Then come the Executive Directors to whom nearly 
all powers are delegated. And finally, the function of the 
Managing Director and his staff is to carry out the 
decisions of the Executive Directors or Governors. 

Each member appoints one Governor and one alternate 
to the Board of Governors. Governors and alternates. 
serve for five years, subject to the pleasure of the member 
appointing them. The Board selects one of the Governors 
as Chairman. . 

The Board of Governors generally holds an annual 
mecting. But other meetings may be provided for by 
the Board itself or called by the Executive Directors. 
Each Governor is entitled to cast votes. The number of 
such votes is determined in preporiion to the member's 
quota. The Governor for India is entitled to cast 4.250 
voles out of a total of 91.260. The Beard may (and does) 
delegate to the Executive Directors any of its power 
except certain fundamental powers. 
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The Executive Directors are given all the powers 
necessary for the general operations of the Fund for which 
they are responsible. The Articles provide that there must 
not be less than twelve Executive Directors. At present 
there are fourteen. Of these, five are appointed by the 
five members having the largest quotas. These are U.S, 
U.K., China, France, and India. India attained membership 
of ihe Big Five only because Russia did not join. There is 
some ambiguity as to the position of India if any other 
country with a larger quota than hers chooses to become 
a member. (2) Two are elected by the American Re- 
publics, and (3) Seven are elected by the members not 
entitled to appoint directors, cther than the American 
Republics. If at the second regular election of directors 
and thereafter the Big Five do not include the two mem. 
bers who have reduced the Fund’s holdings of thei 
currencies below their quotas by the largest absolui< 
amount in gold over the past two years, those two mem- 
bers are entitled to appoint a director. Creditor nation: 
are thus ensured of a voice in the Fund’s management. 

Elections of directors are conducted every two years 
Each director appoints an alternate with full power to ac: 
for him, including the power to vote, when he is not 
present. 

-The number of votes a member is entitled to is com- 
puted thus: each member has 250 votes, plus an additiona: 
vote for each part of its quota equivalent to one hundrea 
thousand United States dollars. India has 4,250 votes. 
Except in certain specific cases, all decisions of the Fund 
are made by a majority of the votes cast. The balance 
of power in the Fund is reflected by the following 
percentages of votes held by members : 


US. 3: ae .. 30.62 
U.K. Gx a .. 14.62 
China is ee .. 6,34 
France... ae .. 6,07 
India ia vs .. 4.69 
Latin American countries .. 9.88 


The Executive Directors are in continuous session 16 
Washington, the principal headquarters of the Fund. Thev 
meet as often as the business of the Fund reyuires. The 
Executive Directors select a Managing Director who is 
neither a Governor nor an [Executive Director. ‘They can 
also terminate his appointment. The Managing Director 


is the Chairman of the Executive Directors. He has no 


vote exccpt a deciding vote in case of an equal division. 
The Managing Director is the chief of the operating siail 
of the Fund. Under the direction of the Executive Direc- 
tors, he conducis the ordinary business of the Fund. 
Subject to the general control of the directors, he is 
responsible for the organisation, appointment and di-- 
missal of the staff of the Fund. : 

The Fund must publish an annual report containing 
en audited statement of its acccunts and it must issue, 
at intervals of three months or less, a summary statement 
of its transactions and its holdings of gold and currencies 
of members. 

The Fund can always communicate its views infor- 
mally to any member on any matter within its field of 
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authority. If it obtains a two-thirds majority of the total 
voting power, the Fund can publish a report made to a 
member regarding its monetary or economic developments 
which may directly and seriously disturb the equilibrium 
of the international .balance of payments of members. But 
the Fund cannot .publish a report involving fundamental 
changes.in: the economy of members. 

. The. Fund’s. holdings of a member’s currency is 
deposited in its central bank. If it has no central bank, in 
any other institution accepted by the Fund. The Fund 
tay hold other assets, including gold, in depositories 
selected by it. The Reserve Bank of India serves as 
depssitory for the Far East. Each member guarantees all 
assets of the Fund against loss resulting from failure or 
default on the. part of the depository designated by. it. 

The problems facing the Fund are those concerned 
with the exchange rates. (1) The fixing of exchange rates 
at correct levels, disorderly changes in exchange rates, 
multiple currency. practices, etc. (2) Those arising out 
of 2 temporary shortage in members’ reserves of foreign 
exchange. 

Dealing with the first,. members must undertake 
certain obligations as to the expression and maintenance 
of the par values of their currencies and orderly changes 
in their values. Thus, every member has to express the 
par value of its currency in terms of the U. S. of the 
weight and” fineness in effect on July 1, 1944. :Since 
every member fixes the par value of its currency in terms 
of a common denominator (gold), parity rates between 
the various currencies are automatically fixed. All com- 
putations made by the Fund are on the basis ‘of these par 
values. The Fund fixes margins for various types ‘of 
transactions (spot exchange. and other exchange transac- 
tions in gold), within which alone each member under- 
takes to permit transactions in its currency. 

{In, order to. . maintain. . exchange. stability, “members 
agreé not to propose changes in the. par values of their 
currencies except .to correct a fundamental disequilibrium, 
and to allow only orderly alterations in- exchange rates, 
A change in the par value of a member’s currency can 
be made only on the proposal of the member and ‘only 
after consultation with the Fund. Sek 

When‘a change is proposed, the Fund first takes into 
account the changes, if any, which have already taken 
place in the initial par value of the member’s currency. 
If che proposed change together with all previous changes, 
whether increases or decreases, (1) does not exceed 10 
per cent of the initial par value, the Fund can raise. no 
objection; (2) does not exceed a further 10 per cent of 
the initial par value, the Fund may either concur of 
object, but must declare its decision within 72 hours if 
the member so requests; - (3) exceeds 20 per cent, the 
Fund may either concur or object, and is: entitled to a 
longer period: in which to declare its attitude. 

e Fund must agree to a proposed change if it 
is satisfied: that’ the change is necessary to correct a 
fundamental disequilibrium. But no definition of 
fundamental disequilibrium is offered. It cannot 
object to a change solely because of the domestic, 
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social or political policies of the member proposing 
the change..A member may change the par value of 
its currency without-the concurrence of the Fund if 
the change does not affect the international transac- 
tions of other members. But this is likely to be 


exceedingly rare. 


The rules laid down above do not apply to 
uniform changes -in par values. Uniform proportionate 
changes in the par values of all member currencies 
may be made with a majority of the total voting 
power, ‘provided that each change is approved by 
évery member which has 10 per cent or more of the 
total of quotas. A member can prevent the par value 
of ‘its currency being changed if it informs the Fund 
within’ 72 hours of this action. 

’ The’ gold value of the Fund’s assets must be 
maintained whatever the changes in the par or foreign 
exchange value of any currency. 

If 2 member has accepted the Fund’s Articles for 
all the currencies in its territory, it shall be deemed, 
when it proposes a change in the par value of the 
metropolitan currency, to be proposing a correspond- 
ing change in the other currencies, unless it declares 
otherwise. 

TRANSACTIONS WITH THE FuND 

The sale, and purchase of one member’s currency 
for another is the basic method of operation. But the 
Fund imposes certain limitations on members’ powers 
to purchase. Within any 12-month period, a member 


‘is. allowed.'to purchase other currencies only to the 


value of 25 per cent of its quota. This rule is relaxed 
to the extent of the sales; if any, of the member’s 
currency during the period. It is also relaxed if the 
Fund’s holdings of the currency are below 75 per cent 
of the member’s quota. No member can make pur- 
chases if’ the Fund’s holdings of its currency exceeds 
200-per cent-of its quota. 

The Fund may, in its discretion, and in exceptional 
circumstances, waive the above limitations on a 
member's purchasing power. In making such a decision, 
the Fund will take into consideration the exceptional 
dy periodic nature of the member’s requirements, its 
record of use of the Fund’s resources and its ability 
to pledge gold or other acceptable assets as collateral 
security. 

A member ig also required to purchase from the 
Fund a certain amount of its own currency with gold 
or convertible currencies at the end of each financial 
year. I’or the determination of this amount, a set of 
formulae have been prescribed which take into account 
the increase in the Fund’s holdings of the currency, 
the level -of the mempber’s monetary reserves ‘and the 
size ‘of its quota. The formulae are designed to bring 
about a balance between these’ three factors. 

There are certain charges to be paid on all pur- 
chases of other currencies from the Fund by a 
member, These charges are the weapons the Fund uses 
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to discbitrage members from purchasing too freely 
from it. All charges must be paid in gold unless the 
member’s monetary reserves have fallen below & 
certain level. 

-In-order to secure as- much Pore .ag possible to 
the Fund, there is‘a rule that if a member wishes to 
buy the currency of another member with gold, it must 
‘do so by the -sale of gold to the Fund, provided it 
loses nothing by it. --Any..member -can sell in any 
market newly produced gold from its own mines, 


Scarce CURRENCIES .. 

As Jong as members’ demands. for any currency 
‘are within the resources of the Fund, its function of 
selling is simple. The real test, of the Fund’s efficacy 
as a cure for temporary disequilibrium will arise when 
the demand for any particular currency strains the 
‘ability of the Fund ‘to supply" it. : : 

The Fund ‘can - replenish its holdings ‘of a scarce 
currency by-taking: either -or both of the 
steps: (1) It can; with the: member’s approval, obtain 
& loan from ‘the -member itself or- from ‘some other 
source. (2) It can require | the member to sail its 
currency to +the Fund for gold. - 

If the Fund fails to ‘increase the supply sii 
ciently, the Fund ‘must, after formally declaring the 
currency scarce, apportion its existing and accruing 
supply among members. It must also issue a report 
concerning its action. GO eS Se 2 

Once a currency has been sensi declared 
scarce, members are temporarily free ° to control 
transactions in that currency. These controls must be 
relaxed as conditions permit’ and- whenever the Fund 
declares the currency in question to be ‘no longer 
scarce, Subject to certain: limitations (e.g.; all trans- 
actions must be onthe basis of par value) members 
are free to- impose -any~ limitations they consider 
necessary. This clause may be contrasted ‘with the 
Keynesian scheme of exacting charges on credit 
balances and of automatically cones the country 
to lend its surplus. 

No currency has yet been declared-scarce. If such 
a situation arises, the ability ‘of the Fund to deal with 
it will depend partly on its resources of - gold and the 
Scarce currency and its ability to! borrow that currency. 
The Keynes Plan would ‘have given the Fund greater 
resources for this purpose. 


Capirran TRANSFERS 


A member is entitled to buy the culrency of. 
- another member from the Fund only if it shows that . 


the currency is needed presently for settling current 


payment. Resources obtained from the Fund cannot - 


be held against forward exchange transactions. 


=, a 


GENERAL OBLIGATIONS | 
Members must undertake to avoid restrictiong on 


‘show that the balances have 


following ... 
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current payments unless the Fund approves (eg, in 
the case of a acarce currency). No member can permit 
multiple currency practices or discriminatory currency 
arrangements unless the Fund permits (eg, in the 
transitional period). Except in certain _ exceptional 


mes ae 


currency held by ‘another ener if the ‘latter can 
been recently acquired 
as a result of current transactions or that their conver- 
sion is needed for making current payments. The 
buying member can pay either in gold or in the 
currency of the other member. 

Members are ‘required to give the Fund such 
information as is necessary. for its - operation, This 
means data on official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange, gold production, exports and imports, inter- 
national investment, national income, | price indices 
and aga ke controls. ; 2 * 


oo 7) Wirdprawan- FROM MEMBERSHIP - 

The Fund: has various types of penalties - -for- fail 
ing ‘to conform to its“ rules. Some of these are 
monetary. If a- member borrows more- from the Fund 
that it considers desirable, the fate of interest on the 
loan is raised. Then. again; if-a -metiber fails- fo’ fulfil 
any of the obligations required ° ‘by the Fund’s: Articles, 
the Fund-may declare the: member - ineligible fo use its 
resources. If a member persists for a reasonable period 


tn its*failure to fulfil ‘its obligations. or if it continues 


to- differ from. the Fund’ ona vital issue,’ such - as - -the 
‘fixing of the ‘par’ ‘values, the Fund may require the 
member to withdraw “its- aembeiship. © ‘This is the 
ultimate penalty. A member ‘may withdraw voluntarily 
from thie’ Fund: at any- time by trinsmitting- a Dot. ce 
ih writing“to “the -Fund’s- principal office. - sD 

Emergency provisions are laid down fér- the’ tem- 
porary suspension of the operations of the Fund by 
a unanimous decision of the Executive Directors, and 
for the liquidation “of the Fund’ ee decision of ne 
Board of Directors. me sdk a 

 Pransrmon aL’ Pertop - 

The Fund: is :not inténded: to--déal with specific 

post-war “problems, such ‘as international’ indebteduacss 


‘or war damages. But it lias ‘recognised that there will 


be.a post-war period of .great: change and: ddjustment, 
during which members may find it difficult or even 


“impossible to comply with all its rules. 


On March 1, 1950, and on the same date of every 
year thereafter the Fund will report on restrictions 
allowed. by the transitional arrangements. On March 1, 


“1952, and every year thereafter any member still re- 


taining . these restrictions must consult the Fund as 
to their further retention. The Fund may,-in excep- 
tional circumstances, ask the member to withdraw any 
or all of the restrictions. Members who fail to comply 
can be asked to withdraw from the Fund, 
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The International Monetary Fund completed 
calendar year 1949 with a total of $101,480,000 in ex- 
change transactions for the year. There were none in 
the month of December. The total of all Fund trans- 
actions thus far is $777,283,000. 

The countries involved, and their purchases of 
U.S. dollars during the year were Brazil $37,500,000; 
India, 931,680,000; Australia, $20,000,000; Yugoslavia, 
§9,300,000; Egypt, $3,000,000 ands Ethiopia, $300,000. 

During the past three years, the Fund has served 
as a centre for continuous consideration of exchange 
policy. It is recognised that under appropriate condi- 
tions changes in exchange rates should be an instru- 
ment of economic policy. 


MuLrrete CurRRENCY Practices 


The Fund is interested in multiple rates because 
the manner in which they are administered may have 
important consequences on exchange stability. The 
Fund has consulted with several members on this 
subject during the past year. It has approved certain 
mocifications of their current practice. 

In several of the countries where multiple cur- 
rensy practices are in operation, some progress has 
been made in getting inflation under control, But 
monetary stability is still far from being fully assured. 
The problem of controlling credit expansion often 
mresents serious political and social difficulties. This 
iz more so where the imadequacy of domestic savings 
leads to the use of inflation as an instrument for 
financing development. The Fund has continued to 
five advice and technical assistance to eliminate the 
more objectionable features of multiple rate systems, 
such as discrimination between countries of destina- 
tion or of origin. 


Gotp Poticy 


' During the year 1948, the Fund reviewed and 
decided to maintain the policy concerning external 
transactions in gold at premium prices. The Fund 
expressed its concern about such transactions on the 
procnd that they directly or indirectly involve 
exchange dealings at depreciated rates. The Fund has 
made every effort to avoid interfering with the bona 
fide use of gold in the industries, professions and arts. 


For many years there has been a free gold maikét 
in Hong Kong. This is an area in respect of which the 
Government of the United Kingdom accepted the 
obligations of Fund membership. Dealings in old in 
Hong Kong were prohibited as from April 15, 1949. 
Possession of gold without permission was forbidden. 
“The purpose was to eliminate the undesirable inter- 
national transactions at premium prices for which the 
free market had become a centre.” 


SUBSIDIES TO PRODUCERS 
“Tt is the view of the Fund that subsidies on the 
production of gold’ regardless of their form are 
undesirable if they undermine or threaten to under- 
mine exchange stability”. 


First Year OF OPERATIONS 

“It was on December 18, 1946, that the Fund 
published a schedule of official par values for the 
tuurrencies of 32 of its members, The establishment 
of these par values set the stage for the commence- 
ment of active operations by the Fund on March 1, 
194 ha 

An important step taken by the Fund during 1947 
has been the approval by its Governors and the 
United Nations General Assembly of an agreement 
with the United Nations, defining the terms on which 
the two organisations should co-operate. 

Representatives of the Fund have visited 25 of 
the Fund’s 45 member nations during 1947. The Fund 
has been able to assist and advise members in the 
conduct of their own financial affairs. It has given 
them the benefit of the unbiased and non-political 
technical competence of the Fund organisation. “The 
Fund also, on invitation, contributed its advice and 
technical staff to the Committee on European Econo- 
mic Co-operation in its financial and monetary dis- 
cussions.” 

“Obviously, the effectiveness of the Fund’s work 
will depend in large part on the progress of political 
stabilization throughout the world. Without firm con- 
trol by each government of the fortunes of its own 
country and people, the financial aid which the Fund 
can give would be wasted. The Fund may be able to 
help achieve such political stability in countries 
where this reflects monetary or exchange difficulties,” 
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WHO KILLED GANDHIJI ? 


By Principa, B. S. AUDHOLIA 


One morning my little daughter rose from her bed 
and came on to mine and sweetly asked, “Gandhiji 
is dead. People observe his death anniversary. He was 
sc great, so big and so Just. But who was he who 
killed him ?” This question of my daughter reminded 
me of an article written by Principal 8. N. Agarwal 
ci Wardha on the return of his world tour under the 
caption “Interview with Prof. Einstein.” At once a 
reflection came to my mind and I felt like under- 
Standing that great brains and young innocent brains 
sometimes act alike in their reactions about inquisitive- 
ness when they feel strongly as to a particular happen- 
ing of life. Prof. Hinstein was shocked to read 
Mahatma Gandhi’s assassination and he asked Prin- 
cipal Agarwal, “But who was that young crazy boy 
who killed him ?” The answer was given in the woeful 
tale of partition, the acute embitterment of feelings 
and finally the madness of a young man. I do not 
know whether Prof. Einstein was in any way parti- 
cular about knowing the details of a political muddle 
leading to the saddest episode of our life. He must 
have known it too well. And really we find Einstein 
only when he spoke, “But Gandhiji’s death was his 
greatest victory.” Just why ? Because the greatest of 
the great are those who die for what they preach and 
go about. And equally from the same a corollary 
jumps out that the meanest of the mean are those who 
put figures and make appearances to show wheat and 
Sell barley in their speeches and actions. Gandhiji 
lived for a mission to transform the humanity for a 
better life to live in, and there he was victorious as 
“none else has been during many generations of our 
life. Indeed Einstein’s tribute was great and so is the 
soul great from where it came: “Generations to come, 
it may be, will scarcely believe that such a one as this, 
ever in flesh and blood, walked upon this earth.” 
Who could therefore kill such a one? Not Godse, 
never his madness. He lives through his teachings, 
thoughts and deeds. These would remain woven into 
the sacred texture of our heritage invigorating us and 
thus ennobling us for guiding standards of human 
life. That is a treasure. That is our Gandhi, And so 
leng as we do not forget this in our madness for praise, 
fame or name which we hardly deserve, we have the 
Gandhi in us. No one could kill him. And if he is killed 
which only means the killing of his Atma and this 
killing ean only come through those who talk aloud, 
go about and think Gandhiji in words and not in 
deeds. Unfortunately such a phase the country is 


facing at present and, it is a woeful phase about which 
we should all draw ‘Caution.’ Gandhi shall remain. 
And that would-be for all for which the world looks 
at wus, 

These thoughts and a host of others like these 
flashed through my brain on a little question from my 
daughter. All the while I was in the midst of these 
thoughts, my daughter gazed at mv face. Her patience 
was admirable. But at last she chose to break my 
thoughts and asked for a prompt answer. I was in a 
fix. Indeed in a great fix for returning a prompt answer 
and an answer that might touch her for Gandhian 
philosophy and his great gospel. It was not an easy 
job. Suddenly I asked her to call her mother. She did 
and as she did it, I caught the answer for her. I told 


her : 

“You spoke with a voice. This voice of yours 
must come out for truth and not for lies and 
deceits. If you do so, and, make a vow for it and 
practise it, you would have saved Gandhi even 
when you are too little for her great teachings. 
Gandhi was Truth, and Truth is saved in speech 
and doings. Gandhi will thus remain and through 
him remains the humanity. Thus those who are the 
murderers of Truth are the real killers of Gandhi, 
and not Godse about whom you have heard at so 
many meetings.” 

Indeed when such a killing is adopted as a pro- 
fession and as a precept to others by people who 
claim to be Congressites—sometimes very ardent and 
close associates of the great persanality—humanity is 
doomed, India is lost and blackmarket remains tiptoe 
in all phases of our life and then Gandhi is certainly 
killed. This is something of a feeling which is now 
widely realised by thinkers and masses alike. India’s 
Government cannot save Gandhi by sending Godse 
tu gallows. It would be only when they begin to take 
stock of the idiosyncrasies and the allied hypocrisies 
of a good number of goody goody big Congressites 
who come to the press and the ‘platform to take 
cover under the big name of “Gandhi to bosom 
a fire within to kill humanity. This is a realisation of 
a very large circle of independent and dispassionate 
thinkers, and as such it needs to be shared by our 
Governments, both Central and Provincial if they 
really want to honour the great message and the 
mission of our beloved Prime Minister Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru which he has given to America and 
through America to the world, 


Jubbulpora 


I DO NOT WANT TO DIE 


By DEBESH CHANDRA DAS 


A compen beam of the morning esun leaps into my 
room. I lie half-awake on my bed. The day is still 
young. Dawn is just creeping over the corner, J can 
hear the birds chirp, a flutter in my poultry, a stir im 
my garden. Bougainvillas and chrysanthemums are 
creating a riot of colour. Somebody is singing. A 
faint refrain of an old song comes back to my mind. 
Let me not die in this world of beauty. ‘Joi de Vivre.’ 
Who does? Did he? I: become wide awake. I find 
the letter there on the table. Ten years it has Jain 
there. My friend’s last letter. It brings me with a 
whip face to face with reality. Behind the early dawn 
in its first flush peeps old Dame Nature red with tooth 
and claw. I read the oft-read letter once again. Yes, 
it is ten years hence—ten fateful years flowing down 
to eternity. Nations rise and fall, perish and crumble 
into dust. The Phoenix rises again. I can feel the 
urge and the awe that is in every line. [ can visua~ 
lize the quick pulsation of a mounting heart-~beat. 
Life, Love, Laughter—what not, a young married 
couple with the world under their feet, with al] its 
music and dream, music still unrehearsed, dream yet 
unfulfilled. Life with little loads of joy’ and sorrow 
was bubbling with the fragrance of honeymoon still 
round them. Suddenly something snaps. Three small 
syllables stare. W and A and R. Somebody has 
unleashed the furies and the four horses of the Apo- 
calypse are again on the gallop. I read the letter 
again. It seems so unreal in to-day’s context. I feel 
a choke in my throat even now. “Shattered and 
battered is my wife’s country. Mine is quaking before 
the blast. I am joining the Army on the morrow. It 
is so sad to leave your beloved behind but my friend, 
my country needs me.” Perhaps a morning as sunny 
and promising as this. I can almost hear the thud of 
the boots. Slow. Rhythmic. Poignant. Would its 
momentum be rising with every step like a tornado, 
like a mad wave, like a molten river of Java flood, an 
aregry furnace of million volts? His last words are— 
“May I quote Mon Ami, your great poet’s message 
which you used to tell me. I do not want to die in 
this world full of beauty.” JI wonder who does. 

Yet what a grim tragedy was not enacted there 
during those eventful six years of war. Not merely 
death but something bigger than death did happen. 
Dare anybody measure it up, its true extent and 
how deep it went into the innermost essentials of all 
that constitutes life? Europe I knew before the war, 
that Europe of mine is to-day like a fleeting dream, 
fading away in the limbs of the past, yet beckoning 


like a beacon star. A weary traveller am I in her 
battered cities and frightened homes trying to tune 
in with bygone days, I could recreate from beneath 
the memory’s crust. But where is she whose charm and 
beauty and life iJlumined my inner self, whose imagery 
and vision are still vibrant in my mind in spite of the 
gunpowder smoke, whose little pictures still haunt my 
days and dreams? Would these be submerged in to- 
dav’s cataclysm which Human Spirit never desired 
for herself? Find her I must and in this torn world. 

What did Europe teach us amidst all her din and 
bustle—what was her particular stamp on the Eternal’s 
face? It can be summed up in two words—Man and 
his feelings, his reactions to love, sorrow and pleasure. 
Europe has fought through centuries and passed 
through travail of ups and downs. She has seen revo- 
lutions, has seen chains of changes, armies of destruc- 
tion march past. She has continuously developed her 
material instinct. But she never Jost her soul, never 
forgot Man. That is why I can see her old outline 
of a decade ago, stripped of her trappings and in her 
true colour. I wander through the unknown streets of 
Nuremburg. I have seen one of her historic forts, its 
magic face. What is the secret? Here is a room 
where third degree methods used to be applied to 
prisoners. Dukes and Arch-Dukes, Captains and 
gendarmes flash before my mind. But the picture 
changes. Just behind it, is another room where a fairy 
princess of the old sighs in vain for her Knight-errant. 
And a lyre lies low silent and uninspired at her feet 
waiting for the notes to strike up. The lyre is still 
there. I take it up. I try to tune it. Crowds flock 
round me. They think I am a connoisseur and I can 
hardly suppress my amusement. I also feel a little 
embarrassed. A Scottish youth comeg up and saves the 
situation. He thinks I am amused and wants to have 
a share. He greets me heartily. -Here igs one who 
knows our Germania. Perhaps he has the key to get 
to her heurt. Did not the poet rightly say : 

“You make known so many unknowns.” ? 

We go for dinner to a 17th century old underground 
cellar. The atmosphere, the plates, the cups, the 
dishes, all take us back to the seventeenth century. 
I feel the Time Machine going back. It probably has 
had a stop in this basement cafe. We talk and drink 
arm in arm in the same old fashion in the same old 
cup as they used to when the Thirty Years’ War was 
raging outside the same old cellar, But to-night ours 
is not to reason why it should be so. Perhaps there 
ig a greater reason. The Rhine, the Rhine~the ever 
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_1 DO NOT WANT.TO DIE. 


fine.. Let ys. drink to the maid of the Rhine. , She is 
more. sparkling than . the Rhine ‘water. Such a. song, 
such a.riot, such a drink | going “round—who does not 
feel enchanted? But my friend of the bonnie land 
of Burns was apparently thinking of a lassie in his 
Scottish Highlands. Is it the fleeting memory of a 
love too swiftly forgotten? Or just an exuberance of 
his heart—a symposium of the subconscious? I am 
reminded of Burns’ lines ;: 


“My heart is sair, 
] dare na’ tell.” 


I begin wondering whether my friend has any 
hidden pangs. I won’t call it pain. If he has it, let 
the shaft remain where it is. To-night is not meant 
for misery. Perhaps in such a night as this Omar 
Khayyam would sigh for his Saki. You would be 
wrong if you treat this as a mere cafe where you fill 
your belly and soften your parched throat. No, it 1s 
a rest’ house for bruised souls. You hear the Rhine 
flow and sing to_its rhythm—the sparkling Rhine, Your 
very soul imbibes itg swift poise and the riot of its 
waves. Who says that a broken glass and a broken 
heart don’t get set? They do. It depends on the 
angle of vision. Europe knows how to put its plaster 
over the damaged goods. That is its peculiar philoso- 
phy of life. Its alchemy of dynamism turns even the 
static dross into shining gold. That is why it survives 
and does not go under. This is the elixir which she 


has prescribed and taken age after age. To-day the 


unvanquished man will again fly in a sky only yester- 
day clouded with bombers—its wings over the blue 
firmament. Out of the ashes of the smouldering cities 
will rise the Phoenix—new green grass will rear its 
head again over the places where the tanks took their 
toll. 

I am suddenly reminded of that newly-wed Franco- 
German couple who were my fellow-travellers in the 
steamer on the Rhine. They were of the Saar. Those 
were also the days of chaos and confusion, tremor and 
trouble. I still remember the anxious voice. “Mon- 
sieur, do you think there will be war?” The German 
groom and the French bride. If war came, where 


_ would these two drift, two happy souls which wanted 


to beat in unison over the prejudices of time and race? 
There might be struggle between heart and head but 
the course was clear. They did not know that I had 
been an unwilling listener to their private talks. It 
was wrong of course. But why should I break the 
teta tete of two lovers on a honeymoon trip? If they 
knew that I was unwittingly eavesdropping, they 
might feel confused—why break their romance on the 
Rhine. After all I was a foreigner, and if any wrong 
was being done let me bear the consequences. I shall 
not be afraid on the judgment day .on-this account. 

She—Have you seen to-day’s Tageblatt? I feel 
rather anxious. 

He~—Don’t worry. To-day we are on honeymoon. 
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She--I am_ not. worrying about to-day but what 
about. the. future? . : 

He—Don’t. know. _Even- if sie thin happens why 
should we separate? 

She—But will they allow you to keep me with 
you? Your country will wrest you from me. 

He—That can’t happen. You are no _ longer 
French. You are my spotse. 

She—That wort do. During the last war even 
married wives were interned. 

He—Don’t let us think of this now. This night is 
ours. 

She—What a shame. Why should I be thinking 
of this? I am with you, my darling. Is’nt that 
enough? 

He—Exactly. Time must stop to make us forget. 

They quiecten down. Only the ripples of the Rhine 
splash round the steamer’s propeller. The very silence 
brings-aloft a share of their anxiety. I feel it as I 
feel the very history of those hill-fortresses on the 
Rhine, the silent spectators of a moving drama where 
thousand memories have been drowned and hundred 
hopes frustrated. They too feel the metamorphosis. 

. He—Really, anxious days are ahead. What if 
there be a war? Why think of the morrow if to-day 
is eternal? Come nearer my dear. 

She—Don’t worry Mon Cher. Nothing will hap- 
pen, nothing can happen. I am sorry to have spoilt 
the day by raising this issue. 

_He—No, no, we must face facts. 
create public - opinion. 

She—War and war and war. We saw it during 
our childhood. Again we may see it. 

He—Who knows our children may also...... 

‘Certainly not,’ cried she with a firmness born of 
mother instinct. ‘We won’t allow our children to be- 
come cannon-fodder. You will see. We women will 
be the torch-bearers of peace. Everyone of us in every 
country feel like that. 

The husband kept quiet. Perhaps he did not feel 
so much assured as his beloved. She stood there over 
the deck looking at the sparkling Rhine sharing in her 
sense of optimism. 

I was so absorbed that I was startled when he 
came and asked me—Monseiur, céo you think there will 
be war? 


We have to 


These few words still vibrate in my mind. J still 
see the picture—the swift flowing Rhine, a young man 
and a young woman whose only passport in life was 
love. They offered to each otker not their strength. 
but their weakness, their desolation, their heart’s need. 
Their union was certainly consecrated though it might 
not have been approved by statecraft. The moderna 
jingo state with its ego of ‘psuedo-nationalism lulls, 
like an anaesthetie, all our finer susceptibilities. Poli- 
tics has a way of dulling and torturing one’s sense of 
right and wrong, pain and pleasure. As if man was 
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horn for this and this alone. Yet one day the dam 
bursts, out flows the flood sweeping every obstacle in 
its way. This is the dynamic law of life which brooks 
no restraint of the human spirit. Prometheus refuses 
to be bound. That is how Europe has lived from age 
to age, in every clime, in every land. Europe does 
not want to die. It recreates. 

From the dreamland of golden autumn another 
picture takes shape. It is an old Book-shop. We may 
call it with candid justice and confidence an old curi- 
osity shop. Somehow or other such a place always 
stirs me and I begin to feel at home and dream. Sup- 
pose I come across a valuable manuscript? Perhaps 
it will make me famous overnight like Lord Byron or 
even secure for me a quiet niche amongst the Immor- 
tals in the halls of Valhalla. Who knows? When I 
was a student I used often to imagine how scientists 
and historians tumble by chance over so Many im- 
portant clues. Life after all was an expression of 
chance. Will not that old Dame fall in love with me 
and help me find some forgotten chapter of Humanity 
in these moth-eaten and rusty books, some untold 
tale of a Sheharzadi, for instance? It may be that I 
would just discover a secret code and unearth an 
underground conspiracy. These old shops attract me, 
almost drag me to them. I am roused not only by 
the illumination of the books but by the darkness of 
the interior as well. It seems so sombre. I saunter 
down the streets in the Latin quarters of gay Paris 
and find out just such a shop. In its cellar is a coffee 
house. 

I stumbled over a group of students who are 
talking of ions and atoms and the process of nuclear 
bombardment and how previous attempts in this res- 
pect had failed. They were discussing all the miracles 
that could be achieved if that primal energy could be 
successfully unleashed. Where are those men today? 
I wonder. Were they devotees of pure Science or 
were they trying to find a formula for their country’s 
aggrandisement or were they Secret Service agents 
and fifth columnists? Could they unravel the secret 
in their laboratories and was it for the greatest good of 
the greatest number or was it diverted towards death 
and destruction? To-day the whole world is putting 
to the Scientists this very question—-what made you 
find this engine of death? Is this your contribution 
to world’s culture? Why open this floodgate of 
annihilation ? Where goes all the human values and 
our sense of synthesis? One such bomb seems to have 
smashed them for all time. 

If this is the inevitable end then why need we be 
in raptures over the green earth, its love and beauty, 
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art and culture, if all that we value most is to be 
butchered one day. Creation is athirst in man’s genius. 
His poetry, his art, his craft, his knowledge, his finer 
instincts, his discoveries and inventions, all his accu- 
mulationg of head and heart through the ages, are 
they merely to be returned to their primary atomic 
stage with a whirlwind of the furies? The poet had 
said, we are like individual islands—the saline brine 
separates us. Ships and aeroplanes shorten this dis- 
tance, bring each to all and all to each. But will the 
future see the sea only bring the enemy ships and the 
air the winged death? Is this the sum-total of the 
benefits we get through centuries-old search for truth 
and knowledge? Human spirit cannot accept it. It 
must find a way out. That is why everywhere in the 
East and the West the cry of the unvanquished human 
soul has gone forth—I do not want to die. Who wins 
the race—the unsullied eternal Man or his Deviled 
double? 


That Man always lives. His is the creative genius. 
He sits enthroned in the fulness of life. I have seen 
in my European rambles this dual man, felt his quic- 
kening pulse. But the life principle in Man has a 
third course. Man creates, Man destructs and out of 
these two creation cum destruction rises a third factor 
of assimilation of both. It is in our blood. We live 
and die and again we live. Nobody can say which of 
these principles would triumph in the end. We could 
not even if we liked put all our arms in the museum. 
Yet we ask—QGuo Vadis? Whither goest Thou? 


That is why the West is astir again, She finds a 
new seed among the smouldering embers and she asks 
in wonder—Why was the thunder hurled to ruin the 
green land to a graveyard—was not that cosmic force. 
to be reserved for human welfare? Did the occident 
want this? Does peace mean only victory over the 
vanquished? Has the Human Spirit triumphed over 
itself, its own duality? Let that be the fervent wish 
of every man. That was the quest in which the East 
bowed. low in deep meditation and remained in patient 
search century after century—We must get something 
which would take us above death. What shall we do 
with anything else? That search is not over. The 
Holy Grail still calls us. Let the East and West com- 
bine in this expedition—a new attempt in the syn- 
thesis of age and vitality, and find out the true path 
beyond the poles, beyond creed, colour and caste, a 
point of rapport to make a complete whole. The 
wheels would then come full cycle and in this atomic 
age we will not miss the Mighty Atom. Thus can 
Life conquer Death. 


ANS 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN WEST BENGAL 


An Economical Necessity 


By SARADA CHARAN CHAKRABARTY 


Tue present cotton crisis in India, threatening closing 
down of many Mills has led the country seriously to 
consider its solution by increasing staple cotton cultiva- 
tion to make it self-sufficient like food, regarding its 
requirements. Though Bengal from past and present 
history has proved its suitability for cotton-growing of 
the best varieties, it has not done anything to help the 
cause. Many foreign travellers and commercial resi- 
dents of the 17th and 18th centuries have described that 
“the district of Dacca produces best cotton of the 
world, and average yield per bigha (4rd acre) is 5 to 10 
maunds of seed cotton.” Few cotton-growing countries 
in the world can boast yield in such big quantity. 
Staple cotton grown in recent years have been fouud 
by experts, superior to smaller cotton in other pro- 
vinces in India. The Dacca Egyptian Cotton, I have 
been successfully growing, in different parts of Bengal 
for the last 15 years and now at Fulea Byra, Nadea 
with its fine strong staple length exceeding 1-5/10 
inch, and its yield much in excess of other long 
staple varieties cultivated in Bengal, has been remark- 
ed “an unprecedented thing in the history of India.” 
I have discussed about the necessity of taking up this 
development .work by the Government, Bengal Mull- 
owners Association, Mills in Bengal, in many papers and 
periodicals, namely, in The Modern Review, April 1949, 
Orient, December 18, 1949, Manufacturer, December 
1949, Indian Trade Review for 1949 published in July 
1950 by the Commercial Weekly, Calcutta. Though 
some growers under different Government cotton 
scheme realised 6&0 to 100 per cent profit from its 
cultivation, they abandoned the same for reasons as 
follows : 


(1) Ginning difficulties. 

(2) Sale in quantities as can be offered by small 
growers, specially of seed cotton which is difficult for 
growers to gin. Growers even with Government help 
in having their cotton ginned free and procured pur- 
chasers, received price of their produce a year after 
harvesting. 

} 

To extend revival of cultivation of a crop like 
cotton, which appears new to Bengal, help and subsi- 


dies by Government and other interested wealthv 
organisations are, indispensable for the first few years 
until its cultivation is extended as in other cottor~ 
growing tracts in India. 


Average soils in Bengal are richer when compared 
with soils in cotton-growing areas in other provinces 
in India. Even in such tracts in Bengal, some long 
staple varieties are more paying. It is decidedly 
paying in soils in Bengal which are unfit for growing 
jute and aus paddy especially in extensive tracts of 
such lands lying in Midnapur, Birbhum, Bankura, ete. 


A comparative statement appendixed herewith 
will prove that cotton cultivation is not losing, even 
in areas where jute and paddy grow well. 


Government under Muslim League administration, 
before partition of Bengal, used to spend Rs. 25,000/- 
a year for cotton works. From a letter I received 
from the Director of Agricultur2, East Bengal, in 
appreciation of some of my articles on “cotton” 
recently published in different magazines, [ learn, 
that their Government is taking up the post war 
scheme of extension of cotton cultivation in Hast 
Pakistan. Now that cotton cultivation -has assumed 
such strategic importance, it is mysterious that 
government here, in West Bengal, has been neglecting 
this important work, which if taken up, means crores 
to Bengal. 


Comparative statement of income from cotton and 
other existing crop from a bigha of land in West 
Bengal : Dacca Egyptian cotton with its fine strong 
fibre-length exceeding 1-5/16 inch can be grown with 
food crops as aus paddy, groundnut, Kalai, sugar- 
cane, etc. The price of the variety is 50 per cent more 
than other long-stapled varieties. It grows well in 
Bengal and scarcely in other provinces in India. The 
cost in collection and ginning of eotton is bound to be 
many times more than in cotton-growing areas by 
long-accustomed hands. Cotton is very paying if 
cultivated in extensive scale and much economy may 
be effected by use of labour-saving agricultural 
implements ; 
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Period octttpled by the 
crop. 
‘Suitability of the goil. 


Yield and income. 


Labour. 


Advantages and 
inconveniences. 
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Cotton with Aus paddy. 
April to March 


Well-drained high lands 
clay or sandy loam. 


} to 2 mds. of lint 
@ Rs. 120 per md. 
Rs. 120|- 


sn memansanemanindiibassiiiiiaial 


‘Seeds 2 to 4 mds. 


‘ 


@ Rs. 


R 
Aus paddy 5 to 7 
mds. @ Rs. 8 per 
"md. - Rs. 40]- 
Straw Rs. 10/- 


i aeeeetenaanaraaninasaicel 


Total Rs. 210}- 


Expenses almost equal 
to jute. Many = times 
more of a light nature 
as can be done by chil- 
dren and female mem-~- 
members of a 
tor’s family, specially 
picking and ginning. 
Cotton and aus paddy 


(a} Demand and market 
steady. Government help 
essential in ginning and 
to find market for small 
growers until its cultiva~ 
tion is extended. 


(b) Can be stocked. 


(c) Spare hours may be 
utilised in picking, gin- 
ning and spinning. 


(d) Services of children 
and female members 
may be utilised. ~ 


{e) Years of drought 
and rains little affects 
the crop. 


(f) Dry stock used for 
fuel. 


(z) Lands left. hard 
after harvesting, so more 
expenses and trouble to 
make the soil fit for the. 
following year. - 


(h) Cultivation in ex- 
tensive scale economical. 
(i) High lands unfit for 
jute and paddy can be 
utilised for growing 
cotton, oe 


cultiva- . 


Jute followed by rabi 
crop. 
May/June to April 


High-or low lands. Can 
stand water-logging. 


5 to 8 mds. @ 
Rs. 30 .. Rs. 150}- 
Winter crop 8 to 

‘5 mds. @ Rs. 10. Rs. 30|- 


Total Rs. 180)- 


Much labour at a time 
essential. Cultivator has 
to borrow or spend 
from accumulation and 
savings. 


Jute followed by a rabi 
crop 
{a} Market fluctuating. 


(b) There is danger in 
stocking. 

(c) Different works have 
to be done within speci- 
fied periods. 


(d) Little work 
female and children. 


for 


(e) Whole crop is use- 
less for want of steeping 
and washing water in 
years of drought if rain- 


fall does not exceed 45 
inch. Excessive drought 
and untimely rain 


affects rabi crop. 


(f) Dry stock used for 
fuel. 


(g) Soil remaining loose 
after rabi crop is har- 
vested. 


(h) Extensive scale cul- 
tivation difficult, 


Aus paddy followed by 
rabi crop. 
May/June to April. 


High or low lands. Can 
stand water-logging. 


Straw ; 
Winter crop 3 to 5 
mds. @ Rs. 10. Rs. 30l- 
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Total Rs. 80|- 


Similar to jute except 
fibre extracting. 


’ Aus paddy followed by 


rabi crop 
(a) Market steady. 


(b) Can be stocked. 


(c) Same as jute. 
(d) Same as jute. 


(e) Long” protracted 
rains during early period 
of the crops encourages 
rank unwieldly growth 
of weeds which grows 
uncontrollable. Drought 
and untimely raing affect 
rabl crop. 


(f) Dry stock used as 
cattle food. 


(g) Same as jute. 


~“ 
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(h) Extensive scale cul~ 
tivation difficult. 
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Expenses of cultivation in a bigha of land: Labour 
has become costly and in most cases inefficient aud 
irresponsible. Cultivation is economical to one who 
does most work with his own plough in his own land. 


Period 


January to 
April. 


May and dune. 


June and July. 


August. 


September aud 
October. 


October. 


November sand 
_ December. 


November to 
March. = — 
March. 


Expenses 


Cultivation to begin after a 
heavy shower in winter in fallow 
land or after rabi crops have been 
harvested. 5 ploughings and ladder- 
ings. 6 ploughs at the rate of Rs. 3 
per plough. 

Manures. Cowdung 5 cartloads 
with carriage to the field @ Rs. 3 
‘per cart. 

Treatment of cotton seeds and 
kerosene to kill pests in plants. 
Price of seeds cotton 2 srs. 

Manures. Bonemeal 4 md. 

Oileake 4 md. . 

Sowing in lines 44 ft. apart and 
3 ft. apart in the lines. Sowing 
of cotton to be done after 3 
ladderings and 2 harrowings at 
close intervals within a month 
after sowing of paddy has been 
completed. 3 labourers [@ Rs. 2 
per Jabour. 

3 ladderings and 3 harrowings 
in paddy fields and the harrow- 
ings in jute fields at -|8|- per 
operation. 

Ist weeding 3 labourers @ Rs. 2. 

2nd weeding and thinning of 
cotton and jute. Ridging of cotton 
plants after spading cotton lines 
1 ft. wide in the paddy fields. 5 
labourers @ Rs. 2. 

3rd weeding. 4 Jabourers @ 
Rs. 2 


Cutting of jutes, carrying them 
to water, steeping and washing. 
Harvesting of paddy 2 labourers. 

3 ploughing and ladderings in 
the cotton field after harvesting 
paddy and in jute and aus paddy 
fields to sow rabi crops. 4 ploughs 
@ Rs. 3 per plough. 


Spading and weeding and rid- 
ging of cotton and applying super- 
phosphate at the base of the 
plants. 5. labourers. 

Superphosphate 4 md. 

Rabi crop seeds for a bigha. 

One ploughing and laddering 
when sowing rabi croDs. 

Harvesting of, cotton. 

Ginning. 

Harvesting of rabi crop. 

_ Rent for the land for a year. 


Value of produce mentioned 


before. 
Profit. 


10 : 


4 
Ff 


If one has to depend on hired Jabour, he can with 
difficulty make it a suecess. For such men mixed 
farming with dairy and poultry is recommended. He 
may extend the same in lines he finds profitable, | 





Cotton wilh Tule followed Aus paddy __ 
Aus paddy by rabi crop followed by rabi 
‘  erop. 
Rts. As. ' 4Rs. As. Rs. As. 
18 0 18 0 18 0 
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THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF VAREN- 
DRA: By Late Akshaya Kumar Mattra, Rajshahi. 
Varendra Research Society. Pp. 41 plus 17 plates, 
Price Rs. 6, 


The Varendra Research Society has deserved well 
of all patriotic Indians for the devotion and- success 
with which it has explored the sites and monuments 
(alas! the only surviving remains of a brilliant culture) 
im ancient Varendri (North Bengal). Of the noble 
efforts of the Society in this direction, the most im- 
pressive memorial today is its fine museum at Rajshahi 
which contains the largest known collection of anti- 
quities from North Bengal. The present monograph 
is'a belated, but none-the-less thoroughly well-deserved 
tribute to the memory of one who as Director was one 
of the illustrious trio sharing in the foundation of the 
Society, the other two being the late Kumar Sarat 
Kumar Ray (Founder-President) and the Jate Rama- 
prasad Chanda (Founder-Seeretary). Consisting of the 
notes of an Indian Museum lecture delivered by the 
late Mr. Maitra as far back as 1927 but left unfinished 
by him at his lamented death in 1936, it has been 
brought up-to-date by the present energetic Honorary 
Secretary of the Society, Sri Kshitish Chandra Sarkar, 
who has contributed not only the footnotes but also 
an Introduction and six Appendices. 


In the work of Mr. Maitra the author, after a 
preliminary survey of Varendri and its historical 1m- 
portance, divides its monuments into two principal 
classes: architectural and iconographic. Dealing with the 
first class, he successively notices the historical pillars 
and the sites with architectural remains (especially 
the now famous site of Paharpur). His concluding 
remarks on this point are of sufficient importance to 
bear quotation. “The ideal disclosed by all speci- 
mens,” he observes, “seems to have been an ideal of 
creation, rather than of copying from nature. The 
lotus of nature came accordingly to be conceived and 
executed in art as a self-evolved lotus of life. Imagi- 
nary creepers of beauty, auspicious signs handed down 
from the hoariest antiquity, birds of beautiful deport- 
ment, male and female figures of doorkeepers illustra~- 
five of strength and gracefulness, appear as the usual 
and favourite elements of decoration of the frames of 
doors and windows. Deep carving aimed at a graceful 
display of light and shade and high relief came to be 
adopted a necessary scheme of culture. This made 
the images beautiful and sublime, clothing the harsh- 
ness of material with the softness of flesh.” Turning 
to the second class, the author notices the Jaina, 
Buddhist and Brahmanical images of Varendri, making 
in the course of his analysis some pregnant observa- 
tions. Thus -he says that the Buddhist images of 
Varendra were translations of the Mahayana philosophy 
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in lines of art and again that the Brahmanical images 
pomt to a type of temple, astylar in style witn 
peristyle adjuncts in the shape of mukha-mandapas 
supported on pillars. ; 
Of the Introduction which bears the sub-heading 
“A ‘brief history of Varendra,” if need only be said 
that the writer has been successful in his aim of 
presenting a popular account of the topography, anti- 
quity, religion, art and literature of Varendra. The 
importance of the Appendices will be apparent from 
their titles, ‘a list of non-Muslim coins from Varendra,’ 
‘a tentative list of the principal sites and monuments 
hitherto traced in Varendra,’ ‘a list of principal Mus- 
lim inscriptions hitherto found in Varendra’ ‘principal 
extant Muslim monuments in Varendra’ and so forth. 
_ We have noticed a number of misprints of which 
the most serious is the date 1865 A.D. for an old 
Javanese text (Introduction, p. xi). Also it does not 
appear on what authority prathame-kulika in a number 
of old inscriptions from North Bengal is transltaed as 
‘premier nobleman (landholder)’, ibid p. vili. The 
paper, ‘print and general get-up are good. A word of 


- special praise is due to the excellent plates at the end 


of the volume. 
U. N. Grossman 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND BIHAR: Some 
reminiscences by Rajendra Prasad. Hind Kitabs 
oe Publishers, Bombay. 1949. Pp. tv-+182. Price 

s. 2. 

A simple, but not very impressive, account of 
Gandhiji’s connection with the province of Bihar and 
the influence which he exercised over the inhabitants 
of the Province. 

Nimmat Kumar Boss 


GANDHI MEMORIAL PEACE NUMBER OF 

THE VISVA-BHARATI QUARTERLY: Published 
by the Visva-Bharati Publishing Department, 6-3. 
Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, Caleutia-7. Pages 388. Price 
fs, 10 only, 
__ This superb volume of appreciations of Gandhiji’s 
life by thought-leaders, Indian and Foreign, is a credit 
to the Santiniketan Press, Santiniketan (District Bir- 
bhum, West Bengal). Profusely illustrated with por- 
trait studies of Gandhiji by Nandalal Bose, Mukul 
Dey, Ju Peon and Ramen Chakravarty, with rare 
photo-groups of Gandhiji in certain of his characteris- 
tic moods and attitudes, the volume will be a prized 
possession. A special supplement of the Visva~Bharati 
quarterly commemorating the World -Peace Conference 
held at Santiniketan in December last, the volume is 
a conspectus of Gandhiji’s devoted work for peace and 
a forum of the peace-makers in a world divided into 
two Power Blocs feverishly arming themselves with 
the latest discoveries and inventions of science that 
threaten modern civilization. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


There is an element of sorrow in the publication 
of this volume. For, it is difficult to forget that the 
two men in India who have influenced our life in so 
many ways for about half a century, without under- 
standing whom we cannot understand ourselves and 
explain ourselves, should have been absent from the 
scene today when the world is face to.face with a 
new barbarian invasion on the values of life. 

As creators of the present age in India, Rabindra- 
nath and Gandhiji have contributed the most to 
placing their country in the comity of modern nations. 
Their admirers from Western countries whose appre- 
siations have been published in this volume have 
borne testimony to the greatness of this work and 
told us the story of how their own lives have been 
affected and modified by these two Indians. The 
editor of the Visva-Bharati Quarterly has been able 
to collect many of these “confessions of faith.” These 
show how the poet, the politician, the scholar, the 
scientist, the philosopher, and the seeker after truth 
nave in thelr various ways responded to the challenge 
30 their accustomed thought and conduct thrown by 
Gandhiji. Their names are too many in this book. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Acharya Kripalani, Pandit 
sawaharlal Nehru may be said to represent the politi- 
eal class. Rabindranath Tagore in his article—“Gandhi 
the Man’—cites an instance showing that Gandhiji 
was above everything else “a lover of men and nob 
of mere ideas.’ Nirmal Kumar Basu of the Calcutta 
Oniversity in “Gandhi and Gandhism” suggests that 
a more “scientific” study of the Gandhi technique 
should be undertaken just as the general staff of 
armies does with strategy and tactics. 

Roy Walker, author of the Sword of Gold, cautions 
us against overlaying by our “commentaries, explana- 
tions and adaptations” the central] truth of his life—a 
warning that Is very timely. Dr. EB. M. Allen of the 
Durham College of Divinity evaluates what the West 
owes to Gandhiji. Horace Alexander in his article 
on Finland’s non-violent resistance against aggression 
from Sweden, Germany and Russia, against internal 
oppression, heartens the followers of Gandhiji. Reginald 
Reynolds gives us the story of his own conscientious 
struggles in the light of Gandhiji’s own. Louis Renon, 
French savant and Indologist, assigns with rare insight 
and knowledge Gandhiji’s place in the context of 
Indian traditions. Srimati Mira Behn (Miss Slade) 
writes on the “Cow’s True Devotee;” Miss Margaret 
Ban writes on the social significance of Basie Educa- 
tion; Rajkumari Amrit Kaur writes an impassioned 
appeal to women in India to prove themselves true to 
the high trust reposed in them by Gandhiji; Aldous 
Huxley writes on decentralization as a remedy for the 
woes distempers in his piquant and provocative 
style. . 
Gandhiji as a “man of religion,” as “a lover of 
God” forms studies by Satish Chandra Mukheryi, 
founder of the Dawn Society of Calcutta, a pioneer 
organization in the opening years of the present 
century; by Ralph Richard Keithahn, an American 
Missionary on Gandhiji’s Revolutionary Religion; by 
S. K. George, an Indian Christian touched to life and 
religion by its re-embodiment in Gandhiji. Newman’s 
“Lead, kindly Light” prefaces the mood of this group 
of articles. There are other songs and hymns tran- 
slated into English symbolizing Gandhiji’s aspirations 
for the true and the beautiful, for justice in human 
relations, for peace and goodwill amongst men. Dr. 
Stephens Spinks, editor of the Hibbert Journal, im 
explaining Gandhiji’s significance as a world teacher 
brings out the real factor in the world-wide struggle 
today which is not between “isms” but between expe- 
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diency in political life and its moralizing which 
Gandhiji strove all through his life to do. Then 
comes an article by Nirmal Chandra Chattopadhyaya, 
a teacher of literature at Santiniketan, a chronicler of 
its activities, on Gandhiji’s various visits to Rabindra- 
nath’s Ashram-School which helped to forge the 

links of kinshrp between him and this institution. 
The volume ends with the poem by Rabindranath 
written in 1931 on “Victory -to the Victim.” The last 

lines are quoted below : uss 
‘We refused him in doubt, we killed him in anger, 

now we shall accept him in love, 

for in his death he lives in the life of us all, 

the great Victim.’ 
And they all stand up and mingle thew volees 


and siNg...... 
‘Victory to the Victim.’ - 
SANSKRIT 7 
ASVALAYANA GRIHYA SUTRA: Edited by 
Svami Ravi Tirtha. Vol. I, Adhyaya I. The Adyar 


Labrary Series No. 44. Price Es. 6-4. 


We. have here an edition of the first of the four 
chapters of the well-known Grihyasutra of Asvalayana 
along with the commentaries of Devasvamin and 
Narayana. The work has got a number of commen- 
taries of which those by Narayana and Haradatta 
have already been published. In fact, the commentary 
by Narayana has been published more than once and 
the necessity of reprinting it in the volume under 
review has not been indicated. The commentary of 
Devasvamin, no details about whom are known, is 
published here for the first time on the basis of three 
manuscripts. Other manuscripts of the commentary 
including one stated to contain a different recension 
are known and it has been proposed to incorporate the 
results of the study of the remaining manuscript 
material in an appendix in a subsequent volume in 
the series which will complete the work published 
here in part. This is rather unusual at least in the 
case of a work which is not so big. One volume com- 
plete with all available materials would have been 
more useful to scholars who have been waiting for the 
second volume for several years and it is not known 
when it will be published. As regards the editing work 
one must refer to a few defects. The name of Deva- 
svamin is nowhere mentioned in the commentary as 
published though according: to a statement in the 
Introduction it oceurs in the colophon of one of the 
manuscripts. It is learnt from the Introduction that 
‘the division of the text into sutras is different in the 
case of Devasvamin from what it is in the case of 
Narayana.’ But strangely ‘enough che differences have 
nowhere been pointed out. It is however admitted 
that the order of Narayana has been followed in spite 
of ‘considerable variations’ found in Devasvamin. No 
reference has also been made tq tke special or distine- 
tive features, if any, of the commentary which is 
brought to the doors of the world of scholars through 
the present edition. 

_  Cyrnranaran CHakrAvartr 
BENGALI 


BHARAT-DARSHAN-SAR OR ESSENCE OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY: By Umesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya. Lokashiksha Granthamala Series. Pub- 
lished by Visva-Bharati, 6/3 Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, 
Calcutta. Price Rs. 3-4, 

_This special popular series of Visva-Bharati publi- 
cations in Bengali language was inaugurated by the 
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Poet himself to combat the danger he had intuitively 
realised of excessive preoccupation of the Bengali- 
sp2aking people with imaginative literature and to 
provide for the masses healthy food for thought. The 
volume under notice admirably fulfils the purpose an 
supplies precisely that intellectual and spiritual stimu- 
lant: which alone can successfully arrest the weakening 
of the intellect and the degeneration of character as 
a result of prolonged stay in the ivory tower. 

In just three hundred pages the learned author of 
this book has served for the general readers the cream 
of Indian philosophy. He has given the substance of 
not only the six well-known systems of Indian philoso- 
phy which are based on the Vedas but also of those 
otaer systems, loosely described as atheistic, which had 
their origin in India, thrived side by side with the 
orthodox systems and materially influenced the thought 
and -conduct of crores of human beings in India and 
abroad. The exposition of Buddhistic philosophy has 
been given with as much knowledge, insight, reverence 
and sympathy as that of the Vedanta, and the Tantras 
have received as considerate treatment as the tenets 
of Charvaka. A short but learned exposition of the 
general ‘principles of philosophy which prefaces the 
discussion of the specific systems and a critical dis- 
cussion of the relative importance of the Indian 
systems which forms the epilogue, have thrown a flood 
of light on the main theme and rendered the exposi- 
ticn easily intelligible. Neither blind reverence nor 
mtellectual arrogance has anywhere vitiated the treat- 
ment. Exposition nowhere has degenerated to the 
level of propaganda in favour or against one system 
or another and throughout the work the author has 
méintained that objectivity which is the essence of the 
selentific treatment of a subject. In ‘points of lucidity 
und depth there is not another work we know of in 
Bengali on this subject which can stand comparison 
with it. The only work with which it may be com- 
pared is Dr. Radhakrishnan’s well-known volume on 
Indian philosophy. It reveals not only the grandeur 
ani the beauty of the intellectual achievements and 
spiritual realisations of the Indian sages of yore but 
also the limitless possibilities of the Bengali language 
es the medium of mstruction. The volume is likely 
to interest the scholar well-versed in philosophy as 
much as the common man who might have had no 
chance to cross the portals of the University. It is 
no! unlikely that the former will find in it something 
new to stimulate his thought; yet the latter may not 
find anything unintelligible in any of its pages. Un- 
doubtedly the volume constitutes a worthy addition 
to the series that was opened,by the -Poet himself 
with his own masterly exposition of the discoveries 
of the modern sciences. 

MANINDRANARAYAN RAY 


HINDI 
HINDI SAMACHAR-PATRA SUCHI, or Biblio- 
grephy of Hindi Newspapers, Vol. I (1826-1925) : 
lidited by Venkatlal Ojha. Published by the Hindi 
Samacharpatra Sangrahalay, Kasarhatta Road, 
Hyderabad Dn. March 1960. Price Re. 1-4. 


_.Whatever might be the practice in politics, there 
should not be any provincialism in art, literature and 
Hiterary researches. In reviewing the book the reviewer 
is mortified to find that proper recognition has not been 
given to the researches and findings of the Bengali 
scholars in this field who are in fact the pioneers. For 
mstance, the name of Mr. Brajendra Nath Banerjee, 
who should be remembered as a pioneer in conducting 
ressarches into the early history of Hindi Newspapers, 
is not mentioned at all. It was through his exertions 


and zeal that the old files of the first Hindi weekly— 
Udant Martand and the first Hindi daily—Samachar 
Sudhabarshan were discovered. Both these papers were 
published from Calcutta, following in the footsteps of 
the Bengali weeklies, the first two of which—Semachar 
Durpun and Bengal Gazette had seen the light in 
1818, the former from Serampur near Calcutta and the 
latter from Calcutta proper. These two were the first 
vernacular newspapers ever published in India. 

Banerjee’s researches on early Hindi newspapers were 
published in the illustrated Hindi monthly Vishal Bharat 
(Feb-~May, Nov. 1931), then edited by Pandit Benarsi- 
das Chaturvedi. The rich materials thus discovered by 
Mr. Banerjee have been Jaid under contribution in the 
book under review, though it would have been grace- 
ful indeed had the compiler acknowledged in suitable 
terms his borrowings to that Bengali scholar. The 
facsimile page of the first issue of the first Hindi 
weekly—Udant-Martand in the frontispiece is the 
exact replica of the one reproduced by Mr. Banerjee 
in the Vishal Bharat for November 1931. It is very 
strange indeed that Pandit Benarsidas Chaturvedi, who 
has written a foreword to the volume, forgets to remind 
the compiler about Mr. Banerjee’s contributions. 

In these days of strife one should be very careful 
in recognising other people’s attainments. However, 
we ubhesitatingly praise the attempt of the compiler. 
There are, of course, omissions and commissions. For 
instance, the first Hindi weekly Udant-Martand is 
described on page 7 as a monthly! The first editor 
of the Baneras Akhbar, published in 1844, was a Ben- 


‘gali named Taramohan Mitra, and not Raghunath 


Thatye, as given on ‘page 34. On page 61 the com- 
piler gives the name of “Samvad Prabhakar, edited by 
Ishwar Chandra Gupta, 1885,” as a Hindi paper, 
though everybody—at least in Bengal—knows that it 
was a Bengali daily and that Ishwar Chandra breathed 
his last as far back as January 1859. One Hindi 
weekly, among others, at least should have found a 
place in the book; it was Vyapar Chandrodaya ‘pub- 
lished in April 1869 from Tulapati, Barabazar, Calcite: 
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ADI MAYA: By V. R. Vanmali. Published by 
Purshottam Atmaram Chitre, Kharibav, Baroda. Pp. 
107. Price Rs. 2. 

ANDHAR-UJED: By Govind Keshav Bhatt. 
Published by Vimal Chitre, Khanbav, Baroda. Pp. 161. 
Price Rs. 3. 


The first-is the second edition of the play, full of 
rollicking fun, centring round woman—that enigma 
of the ages and the sages, the ‘primordial charmer. 
The second is a collection of ten short stories of a high 
order, replete with overpowering readability. The 
get-up of both is excellent. — 


GUJARATI 
VINOBA BHAVE NAN VACHANAMRITA : 
Collected by Mavji Damp Shah of Bombay. 1947. 
Paper cover. Pp. 20. Price five annas. 


Mr. Mavji takes special interest in the obiéer dicta 
of great men, and collects and publishes them. Vinoba 
Bhave is a keen follower of Mahatma’s hfe and of 
saintly habits. His sayings collected here, furnish a 
reply to many problems of our life. The question pub 
to him, @g., is, What is the disease of India? His 
reply is, Laziness, fickleness. He was asked, Who is old? 
He said, One who has olst the desire to learn new 
things. These are a few examples of the contents of 
the book. - 2 K.M.d. : 
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This Changing Asia of Today 


In the course of his Convocation address 
delivered by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, at King 


George’s Hall, Colombo, on 12th January, 1950, 


and as published in the University of Ceylon 


‘Review, he observes : 


In the olden days, 


. : whether in India ? 
clent India, or ancient Pinatas 


lent In Greece, or in any of the ancien 
civilizations that one reads about, one hes a SiGe 
at any rate I have that sensation, that people with 
much more limited knowledge at their disposal cer- 
tainly had, at the same time, an integrated view of 
life. They were not so distracted; they could see life 
as a Whole although they did not know as much, or 
nearly as much, as the average undergraduate knows 
today. And so that integrated view of life made them 
wise. They had a certain wisdom in their approach 
to life’s problems. . 

One thing seems to me to be certain, namely, that 
We of today have no integrated view of life, that we, 
however clever we may be, however much of facts acd 
Knowledge we have accumulated, are not very wise. 
We are narrower than the people of old, although every 
fact has gone to bring us together in this world. We 
iravel swiftly, we have communications, we know more 
about each other, we have the radio and all kinds of 
things. Yet, in spite of all these things, all these 
widening influences, in our minds we are narrower. 
Bas is the extraordinary thing which I cannot under- 
stand. 

You and I live in Asia. Perhaps, one of the big- 
gest facts of today is this new and changing phase of 
Asia. What is happening in Asia is a fact of tremen- 
dous historical significance. It is difficult to grasp it 
entirely or to understand it but I think any person 
must see that something very big has happened, and 
is happening, all over Asia. There is a certain dyna- 
mism about it. We do not like much of what is hap- 
pening. We may like something of what is happeniiz 
but, whether we like or dislike it, the fact remains 
that tremendous and powerful elemental forces are at 
play in Asia. It is not good enough for us just to sit 
in our ivory towers and look down at them with like 
or dislike. If we wish to play any effective part in 
this world of ours we have to understand them. We 
have to understand the basie urges behind them. 
There was for long the basic urge of political freedom. 
For some hundreds of years, say 300 or, if you like 
400 years, Asia, or a good part of Asia, was under 
some kind of eclipse. 

If you read the history of Asia—it is a long, long 
history—you will find that during the greater part of 
these thousands of years Asia has played rather an 
important part in world affairs but during the last 300 
or 400 years Asia became static, quiescent and rather 
stagnant in spite of all the virtues she might have 
possessed, stagnant in thought and in action: and, 
naturally and rightly, she fell under the domination 
of other more progressive, vigorous and dynamic 
countries. That is the way of the world and that 
is the right way. If you are static, you must suffer 
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for it. And now you see a change coming over Asia 
and the change, begause it is belated, comes with a 
rush, upsetting many things and doing many things 
that one does not like. But the major fact is that 
this big change is coming over us. I do not know 
—I do not suppose any of you know—what, ulti- 
mately, this change will lead to in Asia. We may 
perhaps just see the various trends. 


You and I live in this changing Asia of today. 
Many of you—more than JI, in the sense that some 
of us, whom you honour, have passed our prime and 
are in the afternoon of our lives; we have perhaps 
a few more years to work and labour and no doubt 
~we shall do so to the best of our capacity and 
strength—will have the burden of facing these pro- 
blems which are not of today or tommorrow, but 
which may last for a generation, or more than one 
generation, and so you young graduates of today will 
have to prepare yourselves in mind and body and, 
as much as you can in that deeper wisdom, to under- 
stand these problems and to function actively and 
help in the solution of them because it is not enough 
in the world of today for you to take up a distant 
and academic attitude and look on and just advise 
others or criticize others. Every man has to shoul- 
der his burden of today. If he does not, well, he 
falls out; he simply does not count. 

I have found, if you will permit me to say so, 
many of our young men and women—I am talking 
-more of India than of Ceylon because I do not know 
much about Ceylon—full of enthusiasm, full of 
energy, full of earnestness, but singularly, shall I say, 
academic or singularly cut off from life’s realities. 
During their student days they often debated ‘ and 
passed resolutions on this subject or that but after- 
words, when they went out to the world, they seemed 
to think that life itself was a continuous debating 

~society where they could pass votes of censure or 
criticize others without doing much themselves. 

Now, that is not a very helpful attitude. Per- 
haps it is because of the fact that for the past many, 
many years most of us did not have much of a 
chance to do anything constructive as our Main job 
was to fight for the freedom of our country in a des- 
tructive way, In an oppositionist way, and not in a 
creative way. The result is that we cannot get rid 
of this outlook, this negative outlook, this destruc- 
tive outlook and, instead of helping to build some- 
thing, we just sit down and criticize others who may 
be, rightly or wrongly, trying to build—anyhow, they 
are trying to build. I thmk that is a very unhelpful 
and bad attitude to adopt. Today what is required, 
in whatever country you may be, is a constructive, 
creative approach, Certainly something to destroy 
is always there, something that is bad: but mere 
destruction is not enough. You must build. 

One thing more. A university is essentially, I 
take it, a place of culture, whatever “culture” might 
mean. But that takes me back to what I began with. 
There is a great deal of culture all over the place, 
in my own country too, and I find, normally, that 
those people who talk most loudly of culture, accord- 
jing to my judgment, possess no culture at all, be- 
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cause culture, first of all, is not loud; it is quiet, it 
Is restrained, it is tolerant. You may judge the cul- 
ture of a person by his silence, by a gesture of his, 
by a phrase of his or, more especially, by his life 
generally. Now, the peculiar, narrow idea of culture 
that is spreading is that culture depends on the kind 
of headgear you wear or the kind of food you eat 
or on similar superficial things which, I do not deny, 
have a certain importance but which, in the larger 
context of things, are very secondary. 

Kach country has certain special characteristics, 
cultural characteristics, and so forth, which have been 
developed through the ages. They are important and 
each country certainly retains them unless, of course, 
they do not fit in with the spirit of the age because 
each age has a certain way of its own, a culture of 
its own. So, by all means, adhere to the special 
culture of your nation. But, there is something that 
is deeper than national culture and that is human 
culture. If you do not have that human culture, 
that basic culture, then even that national culture 
of which you may be so proud has no real roots and 
avill not do you much good. Today, more especially, 
it has ‘become essential for us to develop, in addition 
to such national cultures that we may have, some- 
thing that can only be called a world culture. There 
is much talk of One World and I believe that, at 
some time or other, that talk must bear fruit or else 
this world will go to pieces. It may be that we will 
not see that One World in our generation but if you 
want to prepare for that One World you must at 
least think about it. You have at least a culture 
{o envisage and not live your life in narrow grooves, 
irying to think yourselves superior to the rest of the 
world. ‘ 
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What is- Personal Greatness, and 
How is it Achieved? 


In the course of an article in The Aryan 
Path, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, who for five years 
headed the famous Tennessee Valley Authority 
which transformed a large region in the Southern 
United States, and recently toured India as 
a member of the Universities Commission, 
observes : i 

Personal greatness is a matter partly of birth 
and partly of cultural development. IJrborn traits 
have much to do with personal development. At least 
the capacity for growth must be present. In some 
respects we can have more to do with personal great- 
ness in our children than in ourselves, for we may 
have something to say as to who will be one of their 
parents. I am constantly surprised at the casual manner 
in which many men of Jarge calibre select their wives. 
Would it not reasonably be one of the chief concerns of 
boys and girls to picture the kinds of personality and 
character and spirit they would most desire in a mate and 
in a parent for their children; and then to make a chief 
issue of achieving for themselves such personality and 
character that when they do meet persons of such per- 
sonality and character they will have earned their respect 
and affection? While making preparation it would seem 
to ‘be natural to search deliberately for such acquaintances. 
However spontaneous and unpremeditated mutual affection 
may be, it operates within the field of persons we actually 
meet. and become acquainted with. 

Each person has two kinds of parentage. While we 
commonly think of our physical parentage, which we can- 
not change, as being of chief importance, more often it 
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is our cultural parentage which controls. By cultural 
parentage I mean those persons and other influences which 
give direction to our aspirations and character. I believe 
that for~most men cultural differences cause greater 
variations in personal development than do the prevailing 
genetic differences. There are probably millions of per- 
sons living trivial or futile lives who might have had lives 
of personal greatness if their cultural parentage had been 
wisely and fortunately chosen. Some persons may have 
more inborn capacity than others for purposeful aspiration; 
a person, however, who lives above the animal level seldom 
is born with the purposes and aspirations ‘which give 
direction te his life. Almost always he gets these by 
being infected with them from his environment. 


Preparation for personal greatness usually 
begins generations in advance, 


This is true in the choice of mates, in the 
maintenance and improvement of family standards, 
and in the maintenance of cultural environment, 
The feeling, so general in America, that the individual 
should live his independent life, detached from past or 
future, is not conducive to greatness. The Oriental has 
gone to the other extreme of seeing the family as every- 
thing, an attitude which sets narrow boundaries to ethics 
and outlook. The totalitarian view, which would com- 
pletely subordinate individual and family to the State, is 
similarly faulty. A free-ranging, deeply concerned and 
critical spirit can create a pattern of preparation which 
will avoid all these extremes. 

Relatively few persons persist in searching for the 
greatest cultural parents which are available. Few peo- 
ple challenge the patterns of thought and purpose and 
action twhich are brought to them by chance. For the 


most part we wait for them to be thrust upon us by . 


casual and accidental associations. We yield to the 
influence of parents, friends, teachers and propagandists, 
We tend to take on the colour of the particular environ- 
ment in which we find ourselves. Each short period, such 
as a decade, takes on its own colour of optimism, despair, 
crisis, perplexity or boredom, not because the nature of 
the world has changed, but because, lacking intellectual 
and spiritual perspective and self-direction, the special 
character of the particular period dictates to us our pic- 
ture of what is the real nature of the world. We are 
provincials in time as the isolated villager is in space. 
We feel that we are the moderns, with clear vision. 

In nearly every age the world of thought and action 
is commonplace. Unless one is ready to part from pre- 
vailing trends where necessary, and to make his own way, 
getting his direction not only from the present, but from 
the best that men have thought and achieved, greatness 
probably is not for him. The kind of self-mastery and 
elimination of indulgence which is necessary to keep one’s 
powers at their best, is very unpopular. The common- 
place world will crowd one with activities. One must 
eparingly and critically select his interests, rather than 
leave them to be selected for him by tradition or by the 
current vogue. Since, however, departure from established 
ways often reflects mental or emotional warp or unclear 
thinking, the habit of critical examination of one’s diver- 
gent views is very salutary. 


_ Having our aspirations and purposes deter- 
mined for us by transient or accidental circum- 
stance is not the way to personal greatness, 


If a young person once gets the idea that he can 
largely choose his intellectual and spiritual parents by 
celection from all the excellence the world has produced, 
and if he will develop a habit of sympathetic and critical 
search and appraisal, and will learn to make his intellec- 
tual and spiritual home with a wide variety of great minds 
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and great spirits, he will have found one key to personal 
greatness. ‘This process requires heroic budgeting of time, 
interests and energy, with habitual elimination of what is 
trivial or unproductive. The spiritual parents he seeks 
should not ‘be only reflective persons who have recorded 
thoughts in books. He needs, also, apprenticeship to per- 
sons whd are great in action, perhaps persons who are 
doing humble jobs exceedingly well. 


Pere 


What is the Hydrogen Bomb ? 


Dr. Nira S, Vasan writes in the Foreign 
Review : 


The hydrogen bomb hangs over the world like 
the sword of Damocles. The first news about this 
latest method of mass destruction came from 
President Truman about a month back when he 
ordered work on the hydrogen bomb to be continued. 
Fiver since-there has been considerable discussion on 
this arresting subject, particularly the destructive 
potentialities of this weapon. It was thought. that 
the atom bomb was the surest thing in the arsenal 
of natidns to win the armament race and Ameri¢a 
put billions of dollars and thousands of technicians 
in this gamble. After the atomic explosions in Russia, 
however, it became necessary for the USA. to 
evolve something which would make the atom bomb 
obsolete. Then came the dramatic neWs of the 
hydrogen bomb. It might be recalled that contrary 
to the present state of hysterical speculation on the 
hydrogen bomb, the secret of the atom bomb was 
not revealed until after the explosions took place m 
ae ill-fated cities of Japan neatly five years 
back. 

CHIP OF THE SUN 

Curiously enough, the hydrogen bomb is based 
on @ principle that is found in nature and has been 
in operation since the beginning of the universe. 
The sun and.the stars have been emitting heat and 
light: from time immemorial. Philosophers and 
scientists alike have been wondering for a long time 
at the enormous liberation of energy by these celes- 
tial bodies. In 1986, Hans Bethe came out with a 
theory regarding the origin of solar energy. It is 
known that hydrogen, in addition to a few other 
elements, is present in the ball of fire, where the 
conditions: are, to say the Jeast, staggering. It is esti- 
mated that the pressure in the interior of the sun is 
enormous and its temperature is of the order of thirty 
million degrees. Under such breath-taking conditions 
the outer structure of the atoms consisting of elec- 
irons are chipped off and the solid core of atoms 
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called nuclei remain in a state of agitation. The 
nucleus of hydrogen is called a proton and has been 
assigned a weight of unity, which is the yardstick for 
measuring other nuclei. In the sun four protons suc- 
cessively unite to form a bigger assembly called the 
helium nucleus. In this process carbon acts as a cata- 
lyst and promotes union and is unchanged at the end 
of operations. This is the primary reaction called 
atomic fusion, responsible for the release of energ 
which makes life possible in this world. 

The clue was provided by the famous scientist, 
Albert, Einstein,-as early as 1905. He came out with 
tis special theory of relativity which in its. essence 
is described by the formula: “matter is convertible 
into energy.” This relationship can be expressed 
mathematically as E=xmc? (H=energy; m=mass, 
-e=speed of light). This equation is at the very root 
- of all atomic enterprise. Let us take the case of 
proton union referred to above. The mass of each 
proton is 1.008 and that of the resulting helium is 
found to be 4.008. It can be easily seen that during 
this fusion, a quantity of mass of the order of 0.029 
is missing. According to Hinstein’s theory this has 
been converted into energy, which approximates to 
2.7 billion kilowatts per second. This is a tremendous 
source of energy and hence the sun gets its heat 
through feeding its own mass. It is.also known that 
when uranium breaks up into particles called krypton 
and barium, the resulting loss of mass is converted 
mto energy which is released during fission. In the 
proton knitting process, the energy’ released per 
particle is far greater than that in uranium fission. 
in the words of Nobel-prizeman Millikan: “It is 
synthesis, not disintegration, that is the greatest source 
of atomic energy.” It is the nuclear fusion that is 
aimed at in the hydrogen bomb. The hydrogen bomb 
is in fact a chip of the sun on earth. 

Atom. Kwrering 

The principle of nuclear fusion has been known 
to many competent physicists, including the Russian, 
for quite a long time now. The conditions attending 
this phenomenon are so appalling that scientists never 
even dreamt of attaining them before ; but the advent 
of the atomic era has given fresh hopes for practical 
realization of this atom knitting principle. It is now 
known definitely from latest reports that atomic 
scientists, particularly in America, have been tackling 
this problem side by side with production of plutonium 
bombs. The materials required for the hydrogen bomb 
are plentiful and by far cheaper than the rare uranium. 
‘The new weapon endeavours to make use of hydrogen 
that can be got in plenty. Yet this is not all. There 
are at least two more varieties of hydrogen. ‘The 
common hydrogen gas has an atom of mass about 
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unity. In 1931; Urey and others discovered another 
variety of this element whose core weighs twice as 
much as common hydrogen. This is called deuterium 
or heavy hydrogen, which has several unique pro- 
perties that render it useful for atomic activities. This 
was produced in Germany in considerable quantities 
during the last phase of the late war. Another rare 
form of hydrogen has been brought to light. It is 
ealled tritium and weighs thrice as much as hydrogen. 
This is radioactive and is supposed to be a key 
element of the new bomb. Other light elements lke 
lithium (atomic weight 7), till yesterday a laboratory 
curiosity, are also needed for the bomb. Though the 
exact reactions involved or the quantities used are 
bound to remain closely guarded secrets for consider- 
able time to come, with the available published 
knowledge on this subject one can fairly guess the 
types of reactions that would occur during the ex- 
plosion of the bomb. Ordinary hydrogen may com- 
bine with lithium to produce two nuclei of helium, 
each of mass four or may unite with radioactive 
tritium to give one helium nucleus. Again two deu- 
terlum atoms may combine to form one helium. 
Finally there is another possibility. An isotope of 
lithium may react with tritium to give two helium 
and a neutron. It is possible that hydrogen may exist 
in the bomb in one or more forms (as lithium hydride 
for example). All that ean be said at the moment is 
that lithium and hydrogen are indispensable for the 
bomb. As has been said earlier, enormous tempera- 
tures of the order of several million degrees, never 
reached on the surface of the earth before, are re- 
quired to ignite these nuclei and induce them to react. 
It has been estimated that the expolsion of a pluto- 
nium or U* bomb provides this necessary teinpera- 
ture. Hence the core of the hydrogen bomb will econ- 
tain a small size atom bomb around which will be 
built in the hydrogen fuel for atomic fusion. When 
the atom bomb goes off high temperature will be 
generated instantaneously but will last only for a very 
short time. It is during this split second that the 
hydrogen will unite forming helium and lose mass in 
the process and this mass will be converted into 
energy. The sun has pelnty of time to do it and the 
cycle of operations detailed above takes five million 
years for completion ; but man has to achieve all or 
nothing in the fraction of a second during an atomic 
explosion. The vast amount of energy released during 
atomic fusion in the hydrogen bomb will be converted 
into a terrific scorching heat which may wellnigh 
wipe out a hundred square miles. In addition deadly 
radiations may be emitted. There has been consider- 
able speculation as to the destructive potentialities 
of the hydrogen bomb. It has been suggested that the 
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new bomb is about a thousand times as destructive 
as the older model; but it can be proved  cleariy 


from calculations that the new bomb will be at least . 


seven times more powerful than its predecessor. All 
this power can be used for destructive purposes only. 
Unlike the case of the uranium fission, where the vast 
energy released can be used for cheap power, the 
hydrogen fusion cannot be used for construchive 
application even at a remote date. 


Wuyr Tus Boms ? 

This brings us to the question as to whether 
increased destructive power alone is responsible for 
encouragement and development of the hydrogen 
bomb. No, the uranium resources of the world put 
serious limitations on atomic energy projects. High 
grade uranium ofes are available only in Belgium 
Congo, Canada and a few other places on the globe. 
The Smyth report to the United States Congress said 
that at the present rate of consumption, the uranium 
supply of the world would last for four months only. 
An alternative has to be found and, aceording to 
astrophysical estimates, the universe is made up of 
ninety per cent hydrogen. As this is the primary 
energy-giving element and as it is also cheap snd 
plentiful, hydrogen has been put on the atomic map. 
Since uranium is also necded for the hydrogen bumb 
project, the manufacture of the new bomb will mike 
a restricted supply of uranium go a long way and 
make devastation more far-reaching than when 
uranium is used alone as atom bombs. The hydrogen 
bomb will be a boon to nations with limited resources 
of uranium. Moreover, the atom bomb cost Ameri: 
two billion dollars. The hydrogen bomb is exzected 
to cost anything between ten and hundred miilion 
dollars. So the hydrogen bomb combines efficieacy 
and cheapness as a tool of destruction. 

America is making an all-out bid for atomic 
supremacy and it is claimed that the first test bomo 
will be ready for trial in less than a year. Other 
nations, notably Russia, may be close in the race. Dr. 
Hans Havemann, a German physicist, recently said : 
“Russia probably mastered a new type of chain 
reaction better than the hydrogen bomb.” When this 
statement is read with another from Sergei Vavilov, 
Chairman of the meeting of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, that “great achievements in the field of 
physics” have been made during the Jast year in 
Russia and also the news of the disclosure of atomic 
top secrets to Russia by Dr. Klaus Fuchs, one may 
not be wrong in surmising that also Russia has power- 
ful answers to the hydrogen bomb. 
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HERE are some things that can not be 
A generally told— things you ought to 
know. Great truths are dan ipStone to some 


—but factors for personal power and ac- 
complishment in the hands of those who 
understand them. Behind the tales of the 
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nature’s laws—their amazing discoveries 
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Miracle Man with Unrivalled Power 


Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmist, Tantric, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and Astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with super- 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
Mahasabha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 


Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotisharnab, 
Samudrikratna, Jyotish-shiromani, Raj Jyotishi, M.R.A.S. (Lond.), has won 
unique. fame not only in India but throughout the world (eg.,in England, 
America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, Singapore etc.) and many notable 
persons from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited 
testimonials acknowledging his mighty and supernatural powers.. 


This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness, His three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day—2nd 
September, 1939—of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
RAJ-JYOTISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Govt. with Pandit Jawaharlal 

as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept. 1946, and prediction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1938 and “Jyotishsamrat’—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Mahasabha of Benares. 
——a signal honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far, 

Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India. 


Persons who have lest all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 


A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—“I have been astonished at the superhuman power 
of Panditji.” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says:—“He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says :—‘“The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon’ble Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says :—On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Honourable Chief Justice Mr. B. K, Ray 
of Orissa High Court says :—‘He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” The Hon’ble 
Minister, Govt. of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, says :—-“‘The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest ©stonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. S. M. Das, of 
Keonjhar State High Court, says :—‘‘Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes :—“I was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
different life since J started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. 5. 
America :—“I have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 
proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China :—Everything you foretold in writing is taking 
place .with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West 
Africa :—“I bad orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S. C., & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon :—“I got marvellous effects from your 
Kavachas on several occasions’, etc., etc, and many others. 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure, Money refunded. 
DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—lIts wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail, Lakshmi resides at his honse and gives 
him son. fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. Price Ra. 7-10. Special for speedy action 
Re, 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. : 
BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal! suits it is unparalleled, 
This is also 2 preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2. 
(The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). Super powerful Rs. 184-4. 
SAX*SWATI KAVACHA.—Por success in examination and see i memory. Rs.9-9, Special Ra. 38-9. 
MOHINI KAVACHA&A.—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Rs. 11-8, 
Special Rs. 34-2, Super powerful Rs. 387-14. 
ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 
( The Biggest, Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the Far Kast ). 
Head Office :—105 (M.), Grey Street, ‘‘Basanta Nivas” Calcutta. Phone: B. B. 3685. 
Branch Office:- 47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Caleutta. Phone: Central 4065. 
LONDON OFFICE:—Mr, M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park. London. 
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Ships Since the Days of Noah 


Lieutenant-Commander G. B., P. Naish, 
R.N.V.R., Assistant Director of the National 
Maritime Museum, London, writes in the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts, June 1950: 


The extraordinary size of the Ark much exercised 
the minds of the early students of nautical research; 
She was certainly the earliest ship of which they 
possessed written record. Noah built the Ark 390 
cubits long, which is about 450 feet, and the first ship 
in modern times to exceed this quite considerable 
length was the Great Eastern of 1858, which was 692 
feet long. Regarded as a ship the Ark is disappointing, 
being more properly a great houseboat which provi- 
dentially floated on the face of the waters and was 
gently deposited on the top of Mount Ararat when the 
floods subsided. There we will leave her, in order to 
trace the gradual evolution of the propelled ship which 
has played so important a part in the story of the 
development of mankind by enabling him to cross the 
water, to seek food on the water, and at last to carry 
merchandize easily and cheaply to and from distant 
markets. 

To employ some form of float to assist him in 
crossing a river was probably very early an accom- 
lishment of primitive man, and this earliest boat would 
have been a very simple affair, a cocoa-nut husk, a 
bundle of reeds, a gourd or an inflated skin held against 
the chest. The type of float. would depend on the 
materials at hand and most easily manipulated. Note 
that a canoe dug out of a tree trunk can only be made 
hy an experienced man using fire and tools, and that 
this quite advanced type of boat must have first 
appeared quite late yn the story of primitive man’s 
development. Today it is still possible to study the 
boats used by primitive peoples in different parts of 
the world. Many of us have some knowledge of the 
bireh-bark canoes of the Red Indians, the skin covered 
kayaks and umiaks of the Eskimoes, the hollowed logs 
or dugouts of the African jungle, the outrigger sailing 
canoes of Ceylon and the South Sea islands. 

Oddly enough, the very earliest boats of which we 
possess detailed record can certainly not be described 
as “primitive craft.’ As long ago as 3,000 B.C. the 
Egyptians were using highly developed boats, both on 
the river Nile and also for moge distant voyages; and 
models, carvings and inscriptions survive which tell wu 
how these vessels were built and what thev looked 
like. Mr. Eric Marx has constructed splendid models 
of early Egyptian ships. The one exhibited here 
is of a nobleman’s private “yacht” as used on 
the Nile about 1,500 B:C., which would have been 
sailed up-stream and rowed down-stream. The hulls of 
Figyptian ships were built up of short planks, timber 
being very scarce: these planks were held together by 
ees: and the hulls were built without any keel or 
tibs. 

As our survey must be rapid, we pass next to an-~- 
other fine model by Mr. Marx of a Greek galley. 
The Greeks were keen merchants who made 
numberless voyages between their trading settle- 
ments scattered up and down the Mediterranean Sea. 


The model is of a warship, a “bireme,” and it would 
have been rowed by 88 oarsmen, who were freemen 
and not slaves, tha oars being arranged in two tiers. 
This is the type of galley which fought at Salamis the 
famous Greek victory over the Persians in 480 B.C. 
Although a sail could be used when the wind was fair, 
the galley was rowed in battle and was built much in 
the same way as the Egyptian ship, except that a ram 
was fitted to the bow. Charming pictures of Greek 
ships survive on pottery and also on coiNs and gems. 

The Romans adopted and developed the Greek 
galley for their own needs in naval warfare; and this 
type of vessel long continued the typical warship of 
the Mediterranean, even after the battle of Lepanto 
in A.D. 1571. But side bv side with these long 
lightly" constructed ships, which were suitable for row- 
ing and could easily be dragged ashore to be refitted, 
were found heavier, rounder, cargo-carrying merchant 
ships which carried under sail the grain from Alexan- 
dria in Fevpt to Ostia. the Port of Rome. It was in 
one of these round merchant ships that the Apostle 
St. Peul was wrecked on the shores of Malta. 

We will now leave the civilization of the Ancient 
World and from the Mediterranean turn our altention 
to the waters of Northern Europe, and more parti- 
cularly the shipping which visited the shores of the 
little island which Julius Caesar invaded in B.C. 58 
and 54, and which was added to the Roman Empire 
in A.D. 43. A number of ancient dugout canoes have 
been found at various places in the British Isles; and 
some others, such as the boat found at Brigg. near Hull, 
and those discovered at North Ferriby in Yorkshire 
which are now waiting reconstruction in the galleries 
of the National, Maritime Museum at Greenwich, take 
us further into the development of the built ship and 
begin to show us how, from the canoe dug out of a 
single tree trunk, there began to be evolved the com- 
plicated structure of keel. sternpost, stempost, rib, 
beam, and plank—to name the principal parts which 
form the hull of the large wooden ships. 


Luckily for the student of naval architecture, 
ancient boats have been dug, almost complete, from the 
burial mounds of the Frisians and Vikings. Thus we 
have today a very good idea of the appearance of the 
famous “longships” which first brought the plunderers 
and settlers from the shores of Denmark and Norway 
to these islands, the same ships in which the Vikings 
also sailed to Iceland and Greenlend and almost cer- 
tainly reached the mainland of North America. The 
Gokstad ship is named after the place in Norway 
where she was found and can be seen today in Oslo. 
This ship is believed to date from about A.D. $00. She 
is in the form of a long open hoat: her dimensions are 
72 feet length overall by 16 feet 9 inches beam, The 
planks overlap as in a modern yacht’s dinghy (clinker- 
built fashion). and she was rowed with 16 oars a side 
and also carried a mast and sail. Remains of shiel 
were found fixed alone the ship’s side or gunwale. The 
Gokstad ship, which has hoth ends shaped alike. was 
steered with an oar or paddle slung over one side of 
the stern, the right or “steerboard” (starboard) side. 
In modern times replicas of the Gokstad ship have 
crossed both the North Sea and the Atlantic. 
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It is worth noting that Julius Caesar mentions the 
skin-covered boats of the Ancient Britons and that 
until recently wicker-work coracles (covered with 
calico, not skins) were used by fishermen on the 
Welsh rivers; and today larger canvas covered boats, 
called canoes or curraghs, can be found off the west 
coast of Ireland, being in common use on the islands 
or Great Blasket and Aran. . 

In the year 1066, on the evidence of the famous 
Bayeux Tapestry, the ships which» William the Con- 
queror collected for the invasion of England were very 
similar to the Viking ships in which his forebears had 
came to Normandy. Ships were increasing in siZe an 
we know that when the White Ship was lost in 1120 
AD. (and King Henry’s son was drowned and we are 
told the King never smiled again) she had 300 persons 
an board, and was trying to overtake the royal fleet, 
hurrying along under both sail and oar. 

During the Middle Ages trade increased and mer- 
chant ships went further in search of it, from Iceland 
to the coast of Africa. Invasions of France and the 
Crusades demanded large fleets of warships. Contem- 
porary pictures of ships are found in manuscripts and 
stained-glass windows: perhaps the best pictures are 
those in low relief on the seals of some of the seaport 
towns. The seals of Pevensey, Sandwich, Dover 
and Yarmouth in Norfolk, for example, show 
us how light staging was erected in ships, forming 
castles fore and aft, standing on which men-at-arms 
could fight ag they did on shore, shooting arrows and 
hurling big stones and stinkpots. Merchants soon saw 
the advantages of the cabins that could be made under 
these castles and ships began to be built with perma- 
mert structures in the bow and stern. The earliest 
representation of the rudder of the modern form— 
that is, slung on the after edge of the sternpost—is 
found in the first common seal of Ipswich, A.D. 1200. 
About 1410 a second mast appears in the inventory of 
one of the King’s ships. We do not know whether this 
extra mast was stepped before or abaft the mainmast, 
imtil then the only mast in the ships of northern 
Burope. A rudimentary bowsprit is seen in early 
Eire often with a smal] anchor dangling from the 
end. 

Big ships, too, are shown with tall flagstaffs fore 
and aft, standing on the two castles. The one big sail 
was probably becoming increasingly unhandy. About 
1450 the three-masted sailing ship suddenly becomes 
common, with a lateen sail (lateen or “latin” ig the 
name of the triangular sail used in the Mediterranean) 
set on the mizzenmast; a squaresail. the mainsail, on 
the mainmast amidships, with a small topsail, set on a 
very little mast, the topmast, standing in the top above 
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the mainmast; a square foresail on the foremast; and 
another squaresail, known as the spritsail, bent to a 
yard hanging under the bowsprit. The mainsail and 
foresail had extra pieces of canvas laced along the 
foot of the sail, called “bonnets.” These bonnets could 
be unlaced and taken off in strong winds. This des- 
cription of a three-masted ship is important because, 
apart from really minor improvements, it remained the 
rig of the ocean-going sailing ship as long as sail held 
its own as the motive force for ocean-going ships. The 
ship as described above made possible the great 
voyages of discovery which opened up to the forces 
of civilization the world as we know it today. One 
other smal] point: in future, big ships were commonly 
“carvel built,” that is the planks met edge to_ edge 
giving a smooth surface to the side of the hull. Medi- 
terranean ships had always been built this way. Small 
boats are still built with the planks overlapping, which 
we have shown was the way the Viking ships were 
built. 

The Santa Maria of Christopher Colombus, the 
Victoria of Magellan, the Golden Hind of Sir Fransis 
Drake—these are some of the ships that have made 
history. The Golden Hind was only about 75 feet 
overall in length, her beam about 19 feet, and we are 
told that she drew 13 feet 6 inches of water when she 
ran on the rocks in the Celebes, in the Hast India, 
on her homeward voyage. Many a private pleasure 
yacht is as large; yet in her Drake and his ship’s com- 
pany of about sixty persons sailed round the world. 
Their contemporaries were perhaps chiefly interested 
in the treasure they brought home, but we admire the 
voyage as a feat of navigation and seamanship, courage 
and endurance. A model of the Golden Hind, a re- 
construction of her probable appearance built by the 
lecturer’s father from the contemporary evidence, 
shows the little ship under full sail. 

Men-of-war during the sixteenth century were 
distinguished by the heavy guns firing theough port- 
holes cut in the ship’s side. With these guns an 
enemy could be hammered into submission and then 
carried by boarding. 

We have such a wealth ,of evidence for the 
appearance of ships during the seventeenth century 
that there can be little we do not know about them. 
Manuals of shipbuilding and seamanship and naviga- 
tion were published; and there are not only fine pain- 
tings but splendid models built to scale. The distin- 
guishing feature of the seventeenth century is the 
little mast and sail on the end of the bowsprit known 
as the spritsail topmast and spritsail topsail, Also 
during the century it became usual to reef sails, by 
tying up portions of them to the yards above, instead 
of unlacing bonnets. More and higher squaresails were 
added above the topsas and were given the pictures- 
que names of topgallant-sails and topgallant-royals 
(shortened to “royals”). 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, jib- 
booms and flying jibs replaced the awkward (but only 
to modern eyes) spiritsail topmast and its sail. Also 
larger ships were fitted with wheel steering. But 
despite these improvements, if Drake had suddenly 
replaced Nelson on the quarterdeck of H.MS. Victory 
he would only have required a very short “refresher 
course” in seamanship and gunnery before feeling 
thoroughly at home, whereas put Nelson in Jellicoe’ 
place’ on the bridge of H.MS. Iron Duke and the 
imagination boggles at his dilemma. 

The beginnings of the nineteenth century saw the 
man-of-war and merchant ship very similar In-appear- 
ance—-wooden ships under sail. Ships had reached the 
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maximum size, about 2,500 tons, to which it seemed 
possible to build ships of wood alone. Although the 
steam engine was already being used afloat, as the 
sailing ship reached the zenith of her development she 
appeared to be holding the threat of the steam engine 
successfully at bay. It was the growing scarcity of 
good timber which introduced iron knees and frames 
into shipbuilding. The repeal of the Navigation Acts 
in 1849 opened British markets to foreign competition, 
and resulted in the building of the wellknown tea- 
clippers, which raced home from China like yachts 
to catch the early markets with the tea. The Cutty 
Sark, built in 1869 on the Clyde, is still afloat off 
Greenhithe; that same year, the opening of the Suez 
Canal gave the steamships a short cut to the East and 
ene them to compete only too successfully with 
sail. 

Two famous ships, launched in the mid-nineteenth 
century, foretold the trend of naval construction. We 
have already mentioned the Great Eastern (three 
times the length of H.M.S. Duke of Wellington, one 
of the largest line-of-battle ships of her day) which 
was launched at Millwall on the Thames in 1858 and 
has been called the wonder and failure of her age. She 
was built of iron and of most ingenious construction, 
being double-hulled with both transverse and longitu- 
dinal bulkheads, and nothing like her had been 
attempted before. Although commercially a failure, 
constructionally she was almost entirely successful. Her 
great size was to enable her to reach Australia without 
refuelling, a voyage she was never called upon to 
undertake. Fitted with both paddle wheel and screw, 
she had five funnels and six masts and must be rec- 
koned as the first of the great passenger liners which 
cross the Atlantic today. The second epoch-making 
vessel, H.M.S. Warrior, was the first armoured ship 
to be added to the Royal Navy’s ocean-going fleet 
At the date of her Jaunch in 1861 she was not only the 
most powerful ship afloat, but could have taken on 
the fleets of the world single-handed. Her length was 
380 feet of which 208 feet was armour plated. She was 
fitted with a single screw and her powerful engines 
drove her at 14.3 knots. She was fully rigged and once 
logged 13 knots under sail. Her armament included 
rifled breech-loaders. firing shot or shell 100 pounds 
in weight. The Warrior is still afloat, in these days 
of aircraft-carriers and jet-propulsion, and lies a hulk 
at Pembroke, Milford Haven. 

It is convenient to stop here, for we have shortly 
traced something of the ship’s development from the 
earliest times to when the harnessing of steam and 
iron heralded the modern age, of which space firmly 
forbids description. Some knowledge of the way shins 
grew up should help us to appreciate the importance 
of sea power to our islands and empire. to hoaour the 
skill of our shipwrights and sailors, and to admire the 
inherited grace of the ships, both large and small, in 
which they serve. 
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Pacific Coast Highway 


Wynn Stephansen gives the following charm- 
ing description of the grand Pacific Coast High- 
way for the benefit of the tourist in the American 


West: 


Along the western coast of the United States, the 
long Pacific Ocean rollers break against the land for 
nearly 2,000 miles. More than half of this shore-line 
ig within the State of California. The warm waters of 
the Japanese current and the almost constant breezes 
from offshore bring the dampness of sea fogs to the 
narrow strip oof land which lies between shore and 
mountains. TI'rom the Mexican border northward to 
the city of San Francisco the coast is well populated. 
The road which runs near the shore is a wide supcr- 
highway, busy with the pleasure cars of tourists and 
rumbling with the double-jointed Diesel trucks freight- 
ing supplies between the great cities. — 

The traveller taking this coast route north from 
San Francisco finds himself in dramatic scenery from 
the moment he crosses the San Francisco Golden Gate 
Bridge. ‘and winds up the rounded bulk of Mt. Tamal- 
pais. Nestled at the base of the mountain is Sausalito, 
Sorrento-like village of stairway-streets, whose gardens 
tumble over the terraces in masses of deep color. The 
white bluffs of Drake’s Bay below curve around 4 
harbor where the English navigator Sir Francis Drake 
took shelter in his ship the Golden Hinde in 1579. 
Along a narrow inlet are the big white washed barns 
of dairy farms which supply milk and butter to San 
Francisco. The low shore is picketed with long poles 
which mark and protect the oyster beds. 

Keeping to the sea as closely as it can, the road 
alternately skims at the very edge of the waves. then 
climbs to the edges !of ‘precipices hundreds of feet 
above the pounding surf. At intervals a canyon bites 
deeply into the shore-line, the stream which carved it 
half-hidden in its depths. 

Vegetation responds luxuriantly to the warm sun 
and constant moisture. In spring and summer the 
meadows are brilliant with wild flowers; whole hill- 
sides are gold with the California poppy. Lupine, 
which in its small blue form is seen everywhere in the 
western part of the United States. here grows tall and 
in varied colors. Wedged in crevices in the dripping 
cliffs are tiny rock-plants, compact cushions of bloom. 
Most spectacular of the flowers are the giant rhodo- 
dendrons which grow to a height of 20 feet in the 
shaded forests. 


Crowning a high bluff 100 miles north of San 
Francisco, the road runs through an old, hewn timber 
stockade, past a tiny chapel anc log house and the 
remnants of an orchard of ancient, gnarled apple trees. 
This is Fort Ross, a state park, preserved as the site 
of an early Russian settlement. Although, as far north 
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as San Francisco Bey, California was early colonized 
by Spaniards, the rocky northern coast was only par- 
tially explored when Fort Ross and several smaller 
settlements were established in 1812 as outposts for 
raising food to supply the colonies of the Russian- 
American Fur Company in Alaska and as posts for 
obtaining fur seals and sea otters in which the coast 
and bays of California abounded. At Fort Ross, 95 
Russians and 80 native Aleut hunters; under the 
governorship of Ivan Alexander Kuskof, first built the 
stockade, guarded by two story octagonal blockhouses. 
Nestled inside the enclosure weres the chapel, which is 
still standing; the commandant’s house, which has been 
restored as a museum; barracks, warehouses, and work- 
shops. Outside were the huts of the hunters, a wind- 
mill for grinding grain, farm buildings. a tannery, and 
workshops for shipbuilding. Three farms were estab- 


-Eshed, and hundreds of fruit trees set out in orchards. 


A Russian ship brought the great naturalist, Johann 
Friedrich Eschscholtz, for whom was named Eschs- 
choltzia Californica, the California poppy, now the 
state flower. 

Important as was the raising of food for the Alaska 
colonies, the primary function of the Fort Ross colo- 
nists was hunting, particularly for the treasured, deep, 
rich fur of the sea otter known in China, where much 
of it was sold, as the Roval Fur. Between 1809 and 
T812. from the Farollon Islands off the California 
epast, 150,000 skins of seal and otter were obtained. 

The sca otters, which came so close to extermina- 
tion, have slowly increased in number under rigid 
protection. The ctter has a curiously human appear- 
ance. with whiskered face and fingered forepaws which 
he uses like hands. His favorite position is floating 
an his back, dozing placidly, forepaws crossed on 
breast. An unusual noise brings him upright in the 
rater to peer around, one paw curved to shield the 
eyes in an oddly human gesture. Far more frequently 
scen than otters are the herds of sea lions which make 
their homes on the waveswept rocks just offshore. 
Yelping like dogs as they climb out of the water, only 
to turn and dive in again, they seem to enjoy showing 
off for the tourist spectators. 

Even more magnificont than the seacoast scenery 
are the groves of redwood trees through which the 
highway runs for 80 miles. Their cinnamon brown 
trunks rise like huge fluted pillars unbranching for half 
their span, to a height of more than 300 feet. A sequola 
grove has the hush of absolute calm. The gigantic 
trees are too solid to sway in the wind; the branches 
do not bend. Paths are cushioned with years of fallen 
reedics. Through the crown of feathery branches high 
overhead filters sunlight in smoky beams. Moisture 
drips from the needles. Mosses and ferns carpet the 
cround. 

A century ago the redwood forests swept down to 
the sea and the early settlers were quick to appreciate 
fhe big tree’s virtues. Fort Ross was built of redwood, 
2s were most of the other pioneer cities of the region. 
At the mouth of each river grew up a lumber camp. 
spreading devastation through the forest. The hungry 
sawmuls consumed the 1.000-year-old trees: wasteful 
logging methods destroyed the young growth. Slowly, 
as the principles of conservation became established, 
forestry management methods, demonstrated in the 
United States Government’s National Forests, taught 
the lumber industry how to farm the forest as a crop 
instead of exhausting it like a mine. Some of the 
forest land which was cut over carefully a half century 
ago has already matured a second crop of redwoods. 

At Fort Bragg, th traveller sees the first of the 
big modern redwood mills which operate efficiently to 
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utilize all the lumber. Even the bark is shredded to 
make insulating material. Here, too, the motorist sees 
his first redwood propagation nursery, where seedlings 
are raised for systematic reforestation. No other 
valuable timber tree grows so rapidly. A sapling grows 
more than two feet in height a year for its first 70 
years. A mature tree may weigh more than 6,000 tons. 

The vitality of the redwood is amazing. Once a 
set of bark-covered logs were used as columns for the 
front of a building in a lumber town. The next year 
they sprouted branches and needles. Trees a thousand 
years old still produce fertile seeds by the million. A 
survivor of early geologic ages, the sequoia has been 
found in fossil form in many parts of the world, but 
the only living trees are the two species in California. 
The coast redwoods, Seqtoia Sempervirens, the world’s 
tallest trees. grow only where the sea fog can saturate 
the atmosphere. 

Beyond Fort Bragg, the road drops down to seu 
level, for miles crossing a marsh filied with ghostly 
wind-battered cypress. The sand dunes are littered 
with driftwood, huge roots and branches weathered by 
storms into weird animal-like shapes. Then at Rock- 
port, ghost of a lumber camp, the road leaves the 
shore. Turning inland, the road joins the Redwood 
Highway, which has come straight north from San 
Francisco, undiverted by the seacoast curves. For the 
next 80 miles, the road runs through a series of red- 
woed groves which have been preserved as public 
parks. So tremendous are these trees, the traveller 
begins to realize their immense size only when he 
walks inside a hollow one. The Quadrangle Tree 
which has four openings in its big footlike roots, wus 
used as a dormitory for 32 men during the construc- 
tion of the highway. 

In the parks are public camp sites and natnral 


_amphitheaters where naturalists Jecture on the history 


of the great trees. Moss-covered trunks of fallen 
giants, taller than the traveller’s head, form hanging 
cardens of vines and flowers, with red and orange 
mushrooms making accents of color. Fern-edged pools 
reflect the feathery branches against the sky. If one 
is very quiet. he may see a deer come down to 4 
stream to drink. ; 

The unbroken ranks of sequoias which line the 
Highway of the Giants, as this stretch of road is nick- 
named, give way to open pastures, and cattle take over 
the scene. The highway rejoins the coast above the 
blue waters of Humboldt Bay, a landlocked inlet. 
Eureka. the citv on the Bay, is the westernmost city 
of the United States. Owing its existence to redwood 
it has continued to prosper as newer Jumbering methods 
have been developed. 
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Fishing in its various forms is one of the_chiel 
occupations of the region. The Klamath River, 
reserved for recreational use, is closed to commercial 
fishing, but along other rivers are several salmon can- 
neries. At low tide along the wide sandy beaches, 
residents and tourists alike dig for razorback clams, a 
lonal delicacy rivalled only by the big Humboldt 
crabs which are caught in the Bay. The strong swim- 
mer may try for abalone, a big flat shellfish which 
elmgs to the rocks offshore. 

Past the fishing villages the road winds, at times 
descending almost to the surf. IS the fog-filled valleys 
are small farms which raise a surprising crop-—lilies. 
The fragrant white trumpets are shipped to the cities 
at Eastertime, and in the fall the bulbs are harvested. 
A+ Moonstone Beach, the traveller may wander along 
th= sand, seeking the rounded milky pebbles which are 
semiprecious moonstones. Here a quiet little seacoast 
village, Trinidad, dreams of its once-busy whaling days. 

Nearing the northern border of California, the 
highway climbs and turns until its emerges hundreds 
of feet above the water. Far to the north and south 
cu-ve the headlands and bays, outlined by a far-flung 
line of crashing surf. Below, the lacy foam, creeps 
over the rocks, gleaming like molten metal in the 
sunset light-—USIS. 
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Can Israel Stay Neutral ? 


Hayim Greenberg asks and answers the ques- 
tion in the Jewish Froniter, March, 1950 : 


The world is tragically split between East and West. 
With which of these two blocs should Israel align itself ? 
Or should it be neutral ? It is easy enough to speak of 
neutrality, but cynics will at once ask: neutral on whose 
sid2? And, indeed, there is some justification for this 
question. 

Anyone convinced that Israel has to be truly neutral 
shauld have strongly counselled the government of the 
young State of Israel one year ago not to apply for 
membership in the United Nations, for no member of the 
UN can remain completely non-partisan. Switzerland, 
wh.ch clings to its historic policy of neutrality, has not 
to this day filed application for membership in the UN, 
thaigh its application would be welcomed and acted upon 
positively within twenty four hours of its receipt. No 
member of the UN would be opposed to the admission of 
Switzerland into the international organization. But 
Switzerland makes no secret of the fact that it prefers to 
forego the honor of membership in the UN. It would 
Tather not be obliged to take a stand in international 
questions and so provide one or another UN member with 
groinds for considering Switzerland its enemy. 

Switzerland is perhaps the only country that can allow 
itself this luxury, yet even the Alnine republic is not one 
hurdred percent neutral. The Confederation is inter- 
nationally bound to maintain armed forces, a people’s 
miLtia, and to fight with arms any attempts on the part of 
an snemy to penetrate its territory. 

But the situation of Switzerland is unique. Israel 
could not follow a similar policy of abstention. Member- 
ship in the UN gave the stamp of international recognition 
to the Jewish State. Furthermore, whereas there are no 
millions of Swiss living outside the borders of Switzerland, 
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many more Jews live outside Israel than within it. Tt is 
therefore of tremendous importance to have the Jewish 
State represented in the international forum of the UN 
whenever some event affects a Jewish community in one 
of the lands of the dispersion. Though the UN is not at 
present an instrument powerful enough to put a stop to 
persecution, nevertheless, the UN does provide an opportu- 
nity for direct appeal to the nations of the world. Israel 
would not have such an opportunity were it not a member 
of the UN. 

Today Israel is not aligned with any of the existing 
international blocs. I hope that it will not so align itself 
and become a satellite of either the East™or West. Israel 
must not become the tool of any bloc. Observers of the 
Israeli delegation at the UN in recent months have been 
impressed by the fact that it voted sometimes with one 
group and sometimes with another, mainly “on the merits 
of the case.” In its voting at the UN Israel applied its 
own standards of justice and its own evaluation. of what 
would contribute most to the preservation of peace. 

In recent months Israel voted — contrary to the will 
of some powerful Western countries—for the recognition 
of Communist China. It did so not because it was 
enamored of a Red China but because it felt that it was 
impossible to ignore a government ruling over nearly half 
a billion people, regardless of ‘whether one liked the 
particular government or not. Israel also voted in favor 
of the international inspection of colonial territories, con- 
trary to the will of Britain, France, Belgium and Holland, 
because it felt that this was a just procedure contributing 
to world peace and the gradual liberation of oppressed 
peoples. 

But though I am convinced that Israel will not 
cfficially align itself with either of the blocs, this does not 
mean that Israel can avoid gravitating in a definite direc- 
tion. I think that the destiny of Israel is closely linked 
with the Western world, and not with the Eastern bloc. 
One may like this fact or not, but it ts undeniable that 
the structure, character and the interests of Israel create 
an objective situation which binds its fate to that of the 
West. Israel is a democratic state, and I hope that in the 
course of the passing years it will become more democratic 
rather than less so. Any democratic state, cherishing the 
principles on which it is founded, is interested in the 
preservation of the democratic regime in other countries 
in the world and in the maintenance of their free institu- 
tions before a totalitarian deluge irrespective of whether 
the totalitarianism is bolshevist or fascist. It is in the 
interests of every democratic state that there be as many 
democracies in the world as possible. This creates a 
natural bridge between Israel and the democratic countries 
of the West whatever their failings, because under a demo- 
cratic regime such failings can eventually he corrected. 

There is still another reason why Israel will gravitate 
toward the West. “National capital,” funds contributed 
by the Jewigh people during the past 25-30 years without 
which the reconstruction of Israel could not have been 
achieved came largelv from Jewish communities in the 
Western countries. Further “national capital” will be 
required for the development of agriculture and industry 
in Israel, and particularly for the growth of the co- 
operative sector of the Israeli economy. These funds do 
not come from the Bastern blec. 








Transport airplanes from a US. air base in Japan land at advance bases in the Republic 
‘ of Korea 





The second National Jamboree, marking the 40th anniversary of the Boy Scouts of 
America, in Valley Forge Park, Pennsylvania. 47,000 Boy Scouts attended and eighteen 
overseas nations joined the Jamboree 
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NOTES . 


Kashmir 


The failure of Sir Owen Dixon’s mission to 
solve the Kashmir tangle has brought to the fore, 
once again, a whole host of problems and compli- 
cations, domestic and foreign. Needless to say, Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan has not missed this opportunity 
to aim a dagger-thrust at the back of the 
unsuspecting Pandit Nehru. The world being pre- 
occupied with the war in Korea and its grim portents, 
the usual chorus of invectives, imprecations and 
jeremiads aimed at India has not been forthcomiag 
with the usual promptness. But that lapse has been 
made up to a great extent by our own domestic 
brard of malcontents and disruptionists, who hare 
hastened to aid the cause of Pakistan against India. 
On the public platform and on the thoroughfares vf 
Calcutta we hear long-drawn howls and imprecations, 
and in our daily Press in Bengal, which is under the 
control of groups who owe no. allegiance to the 
Indian Union, we see columns filled with condem- 
nation of Pandit Nehru. 

Our Prime Minister in his exasperation has 
confessed that the whole Kashmir affair now seems 
to be like a chapter out of “Alice in Wonderland,” 
so far as the U.N.O. is concerned. But it seems to 
us that the simile extends much further beyond 
Kashmir and far deeper into the internal affairs «of 
our own nation than is probably realised. 


At a juncture like this in the affairs of our nation, 
when grave issues are quivering in balance, as if on 
a knife-edge, the whole country ought to stand 
solidly and staunchly behind our Chief Executive. 
The Press should close its columns against the public 
expositions and ebullitions emanating from  party- 
feuds, private vendettas and insidious disruptive 
propeganda. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan ought to be 
made to realise in full the implications of nis 


mendacious cheap-Jack utterances. We regret to have 
to state that that is not the picture as we see it 
today. On the contrary. 

Three years of Freedom have passed, but 
where is the enthusiasm and jubilation which marked 
its coming? It is true that the nation has beea 
sorely pressed by trials and tribulations and that 
the times are awry. But does that account for the 
gross distrust and the fears for the future that stalk 
the country today ? Why is it that every false step, 
every failure, on the part of our Elder Statesmen 
results in howls of joy, not only from our enemies 
but also from numbers of those whom we deem :‘o 
be—rightly or wrongly—the flesh of our flesh? We 
have had to endure a century and half of starva- 
tion, mental, moral and physical, and are new to the 
Free World, but did the slavery and the blood- 
sucking exploitation consequent on British domi- 
nation produce all this perversion or does our in- 
experience alone justify cretinism on this scale? 

Pandit Nehru and his colleagues must concentrate 
their attention to these ominous signs. We know 
that Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and others of that ilk 
have proverbial short’ memories and atrophied con- 
sciences, but even so, this last speech, taken in the 
context of his ebullitions during the U.S.A. tour, 
shows that he is again regaining confidence in his 
ability to fool, with impunity, the chiefs of the dis- 
united and discontented nationals of the Union of India. 
Pandit Nehru must look to the home-front, therefore, 
while there is yet time. Distrust, Discontent and Want 
are the evils that are gnawing at the vitals of our 
Nation and they must be fought without delay. 
High-powered low-brows are in charge of some of the 
most crucial problems—such as food production, 
control and procurement, refugees, enforcement and 
checking of blackmarketing—and their treacherous 
satellites, who are in league with the anti-social 
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forces, are corrupting the very soul of the Nation. 

‘Turning to the main point at issue, U. N. QO. and 
Kashmir, we will say that it is about time that we 
alloyed a little realism with our pure, ethereal 
idealism to deal with situations where we are con- 
fronted with the Law of the Jungle, which in modern 
world-diplomacy is known as Realpolitik, We have 
to understand, therefore, the factors that led to the 
present impasse. The statements of the Mediator and 
the two Prime Ministers are given at the end of the 
editorials, for our readers to construe for themselves. 

Ti has become necessary, therefore, to go back to 
the basic issues involved in the Kashmir affair. 
Jammu-Kashmir was invaded by tribals from the 
North-West Frontier Province and beyond; the 
Pakistan Government allowed these marauders to 
move through their territories; this toleration made 
them abettors in aggression in the eye of international 
law. Later on when the tribals were being ejected 
by Indian forces, the Pakistan Government moved 
their own forces into Jammu-Kashmir. The U. N. 0. 
was called upon by India to judge of the morality of 
Paxistan’s participation in the invasion of a friendly 
Stete. Under pressure of power-politics exerted dy 
Auglo-Saxondom and the Soviet Union, it has never 
been able to give an honest judgment. 

And why ? We will allow a former member of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council, Kunwar 
Jagadish Prasad, explain the reason. Speaking on 
February 11, 1949, he said: 

“. . . 1 the two ‘most powerful’ members of 
the Seeurity ‘Council, United States and Great 
Britain, felt that if Kashmir fell within the sphere 
of influence of the Indian Republic, the chances of 
Russian infiltration into India through that region 
were increased, the decision would go against India. 
If on the other hand such fears were dissipated, the 
chances of a decision based on facts would be 
considerably increased.” 

Another sober Indian public spokesman Dr, Syed 
Mahomed, Minister of Bihar, has traced these to 
Britain’s partition of India. In course of a series of 
articles in the daily press pressing for an Indo-Pakistani 
jacint defence system, he said; 

“There is no doubt that the British realized 
the tremendous industrial potential of ‘undivided 
India. Such an industrial potential means war 
potential.-A short period of training. furthermore, 
could turn the hardy warriors of India with fight- 
ing traditions into ‘invincible manpower potential 
in a modern war. The British could not leave be- 
hind this ‘Frankenstein’ of Imperialism to remain 
as a potential source of danger. It had to be 
rendered permanently impotent before their de- 
parture. 

“The division of India does this completely. 
It not only annuls the one strategic and economic 
benefit conferred on us by our late masters but 
it ensures that we are helplessly at the mercy of 
intruders as was the -Moghul before the British. 
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“By the separation of the granary from the 
consumer and the area of raw materials from the 
area of factories, industrial development has been 
obstructed and our political power diminished. 

“By chopping India and Pakistan into more 
or less four slices, leaving Assam and East Bengal 
as bait for some unwary Tantalus, the strategic 
situation has been made considerably unstable. This 
division is not only a constant source of conflict, 
it may put into the head of some foolish politician 
the idea of inviting a third party to end the dis- 
pute or to attempt to swallow its neighbour with 
dire consequences to the fate of the country.” 

In these two interpretations lie the secret of the 


political rivalry of which India, Pakistan and Kashmir 
have been made victims. Korea is the latest, and we 


‘fear, not the last, of them. 


The Food Situation 


Pandit Nehru has expressed his government’s serious 
concern over the food situation in the country. Although 
scarcity conditions prevail in parts of Madras, Bihar 
and West Bengal, no famine is apprehended. So far 
as West Bengal is concerned, we think it can be stated 
definitely that as yet there are -no indications of famine 
conditions, excepting ‘to the panicky and to the un- 
scrupulous partisan. Political capital has been made out 
of the food situation by some small groups but the have- 
nots of the Congress occupy the centre of the picture. 
The present local scarcities in West Bengal one their 
origin in no small measure to two factors, namely, large- 
scale smuggling of rice into North Bihar from the four 
West Bengal districts of Malda, Burdwan, Birbhum and 
Bankura by bus, train and carts, and hoarding of large 
stocks of paddy. On a modest guess, the quantity of 
hoarded grain in this State can be placed at a figure of 
well over a million maunds of paddy. Curiously enough, 
all these four districts are under the political influence 
of the have-nots of the Congress. The present evil 
tendency of frustrating all efforts to retrieve the food 
situation can be traced back largely to that vicious cam- 
paign by Congress have-nots, which culminated in 
Shri J. C. Kumarappa advising our cultivators to burn 
their paddy rather than handing them over to the pro- 
curement agents, 

Some political scribes have written scaremongering 
articles in an irresponsible fashion comparing the 
present food situation with that of the Bengal Famine 
of 1943 although, in reality, the present scarcity does 
not come within a thousand miles of that ghastly tragedy. 
Such unscrupulous writings and speeches do no good to 
the country but cause some definite harm to those, for 
whose ostensible benefit they are written, by helping a 
rise of prices through the creation of panic. 

Pandit Nehru’s earnest desire to ease the food 
difficulty cannot be doubted, but he would have done 
well if he had realised by this time that no useful pur- 
pose cani be served by the control machinery in dealing 
with the present difficulty unless it was reshuffled and 
remodelled from top to bottom. The present control 
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department is not only incompetent and completely un- 
worthy of the great responsibility reposed in them but 
it has proved to be utterly corrupt, selfish and vicious, 
Unless Pandit Nehru took courage in both hands to 
displease the larger vested interests and dismiss the 
corrupt and inefficient officials of the hierarchy of con- 
trols, the food and consumers goods scarcity will remain 
where they ‘were. 3 

Pandit Nebru, in his broadcast to the nation| 
on August 22. last, said that the gravity of the food 
situation in the country demanded that it be faced in, 
the spirit of a war effort and with the full determination 
to overcome every difficulty that came in the way. 

Pandit Nehru said, “Nature has been most unkind 
to us during these two months and more. Premature 
rains ruined the maize crops in north Bihar and then 
flood in the Kosi river. The south-east monsoon failed 
for the third time in several districts of Madras. There 
were floods also in Saurashtra and lack of rain in three 
districts of Bombay. These vagaries of nature suddenly 
made.an immediate difference to the food situation in 
these provinces. The Korean war led timid or unscru- 
puloug people to hoard and to put up prices. Large 
numbers of refugees in. Bengal and Alssam had to be fed. 

“Last of all came a tremendous earthquake in Assam, 
which not only ruined the crop in many places but broke 
up the entire communication system by the. sinking of 
roads and railway tracks, 

. “To add to this, some people started scares of famine 
in Bengal and Bihar, which added greatly to the diff- 
culties of the situation. 

“{ am taking you into my confidence because it is 
right that you should know what the position. is. The 
position has been, and is serious. Nevertheless, it -ist 
absurd and foolish to talk of famine. There is at present 
evough food to go round and our chief difficulty is the 
heavy strain on our transport; with the result that scar- 
city pockets: had’ been created where it took some time 
for food to reach. 

“The position is a serious one and we have to put 
forward our utmost effort, both governmental and public, 
to meet it. Particularly, there is scarcity of rice not 
only in; India but outside. Assam, for instance, which has 
to have supplied 100,000 tons of rice to the rest of the 
country, has become a deficit area. The prices of food- 
grairs are rising all over the world, and it is not always 
easy to procure them. : 

“The international situation continues to be a critical 
one, and no one knows what the future might unfold. 
We must not, therefore, rely too much upon imports from 
outside. Indeed, we must think even more than before 
of fulfilling our programme of self-sufficiency, not only 
because that is good for us and we have pledged ourselves 
to it, but because the compulsion of events demands it. 
The internal availability of foodgrains must, therefore, be 
drawn upon. The difficulty of the present and in the 
near future is not the lack of foodgrains, provided we 
meet the situation calmly, mobilise all our resources and 
strengthen, procurement and distribution. 
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“The gravity of the situation demands that we face 
it in the spirit of a war effort and with full determination 
to overcome every difficulty that comes in our way. You 
know that a few lays ago we held a conference of Chief 
Ministers in Delhi. This conference decided ; 

(1) That food procurement and food production 
must be organised on a war footing and dealt with, both, 
by the Centre and the States, as matters of highest 
priority; - 

(2) That wherever administrative machinery is 
weak, it is to be overhauled and strengthened; 

(3) That procurement should be intensified in all 
the States, both surplus and deficit, and 

(4) That the systems of procurement have to be 
co-ordinated and rigorously enforced. 

“Such an approach can only be successful if there 
is full co-operation and co-ordination, and I am happy 
to say that the Chief Ministers assembled in conference 
took these decisions unanimously. 

“This is a matter affecting every person in India, and 
it should be treated as ome above political controversy. 
Unfortunately, politics enters into the picture and some 
people use this situation for political purposes and help 
to create a scare in the country. I earnestly hope that 
in this matter at least we should rise above the petty 
politics of the day, and there will be a co-ordinated 
approach both on the part of Government and of the 
public to meet thig situation. 

“For some time past there has. been a controversy in 
the country on the subject of control and decontrol. Some 
people have thought that we should aim at decontrol. 
Decontrol is, of course, desirable, if conditions are 
favourable for it. But let it be clearly understood that 
there is no question of decontrol at present or in the 
future. This was almost the unanimous opinion of the 
conference and even those nho had previously been in, 
favour of decontrol, recognised the necessity of carrying 
on controls, Therefore, there should be no wNcertainty 
on this issue. Controls are going to be continued and to 
be worked efficiently and rigorously. 

“Government have taken other steps also in regard to 
food supplies and the rise in prices. The Essential Com- 
modities Act has now been applied te a number of other 
States and there will be a unified direction in regard to 
these matters. The tendency to look upon State barriers 
as matters of ensuring food supplies to the State itself, 
regardless of conditions in other parts of the country, 
has been arrested. Henceforward, we shall try to maxi- 
mise the effort to utilise food supplies for the country 
as a whole. The conference decided that the surplus 
States were to put forward their highest effort to supply 
foodgrains to the deficit States. Due provision has already 
been’ made to maintain supplies in the deficit States during 
the lean months of August, September and October, 

“This is the Governmental aspect of it. But the 
public aspect is even more important. If people hoard and 
create scare and spread alarm and help in raising prices, 
they commit a crime against the whole country. There- 
fore the public conscience must not tolerate this. 
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(1) Excessive hoarding has now been made a seri- 
ous offence with a heavy penalty. 

(2) Governments, both Central and State, have been 
armed with powers to keep in detention those who 
interfere with essential supplies. 

(3) Officials, including District Magistrate amd the 
police, have been instructed that any laxity in food 
administration will be recorded against them. 

“There is, I repeat, enough food in~the country, but 
it is true that we may not be able to get the particular 
food that we are accustomed to. More especially the lot 
of the rice-eating public is a hard one, for they are un- 
accustomed to wheat or millet or other diet. But in, view 
of the emergency, old habits and tastes have to be sub- 
ordinated. People, especially in the northern States, who 
ate accustomed to wheat, should refrain completely from 
rice, so that others may get it. But all of us should try 
to adapt our food habits to the existing situation. 

“There has been some criticism that the present 
situation is due to the short import policy of Government. 
This is not true. In January last, there was a substantial 


. carry-over. This year the internal production is larger 


ky about two million tons. Even so, the import target 
af 1,500,000 tons has been raised to two million tons. 
But for the unexpected calamities which have occurred 
during the last two months, we would have had a sub- 
stantial reserve and carry-over next January. 

“Let us all recognise the seriousness of the situation. 
But at the same time let us also recogriise that we can. 
meet it and have the capacity to meet it and therefore let 
there be no scare or alarm. Our pledge of self-sufficiency 
by the end of 1951 holds. It was not a propaganda stunt 
but the firm policy of Government, behind which lay a 
great deal of thirking and fwell-planned effort. Only to 
the extent of some calamity or to replace food cultivation 
in some places with cotton and jute required for national 
purposes, is this going to he varied. 


Legislation to Control Rising Prices 

The Indian Parliament has unanimously passed a 
resolution moved by the Industry and Supply Minister 
assuming powers for the House to legislate on control 
over trade and commerce, and production, supply and 
distribution of goods falling under jurisdiction of 
States. The resolution reads : 


“That this House do resolve in pursuance of 
Article 249 of the Constitution, as adapted by the 
President under Article 392 thereof and as at present 
in force, that it is necessary in the national interest 
that Parliament should, for a period of one year from 
August 15, 1950, make laws with respect to the 
folowing matters enumerated in the States List, 
namely, (1) Trade and Commerce within the State, 
subject to the provisions of Entry 33 of List III and 
(2) Production, supply and distribution of goods 
subject to the provisions of Entry 33 of List III.” 

The Industry and Supply Minister explained that 
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the purpose of the Resolution was to arm the Central 
Government with power to deal with the situation of 
rising prices in the country. “With all the emphasis 
at my command and at the command of the Prime 
Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister, I can say 
that we are determined not to allow the prices to go 
high and higher up,” he said. 

Dealing with the causes of the rise in prices, the 
Minister said that inflation had nothing to do with 
the rise. “The tendency to make easy money is still 
persisting even though the war is long over. Whenever 
there is any opportunity there are elements to take 
advantage of it to make their money.” 

Prices of imported articles had gradually risen. 
The House knew that the Government was compelled 
to revise the O.G.L. to keep the prices down. As a 
matter of fact, in Bombay, the prices had, com- 
paratively, fallen. “But our financial considerations ‘lo 
not permit large-scale import. Besides unlimited 
imports have a very deterrent effect on local indus 
tries.” Here also there was a problem. In his opinion, 
the Government would have to take recourse to 
different methods to keep the prices down. 

“Government is determined to see that the 
situation of high prices is never allowed to develop 
in this country,” the Minister said. 

Besides the law-making power, there were other 
methods also. “We have been talking about more 
production but very little result has been achieved. 
No law can be administered satisfactorily unless 
considerable public opinion is mobilised for it. As I 
have already stated, situation can be tackled more or 
less satisfactorily by various State Governments by 
taking recourse to enlisting public opinion.” 


Mr. Mahtab said, “It would appear, that unless 
there was some law and unless that was ruthlessly 
enforced, no satisfactory result would be achieved. 
The Prime Minister is determined to see that the 
situation is not allowed to further deteriorate. We 
must take steps to keep down prices as far as possible 
and at the same time to take steps which will go to 
help more production.” 


Mr. Mahtab warned the House that “if prices are 
not brought down and they are allowed to go high 
and higher up, the result would be disastrous,—may 
be of the type of the big famine of 1948—which .n 
its turn would result in a serious disorder which we 
cannot conceive of today. Discontent is there ; 
people have not reverted to normal life since the last 
war. If prices are Jeft to rise, the result will be 
serious and that would result in great disorder. Onc 
of the reasons for discontentment is high prices.” 

The people have had enough speeches and pious 
wishes to combat higher prices but the fact remains 
that the Government have been found faltering when- 
ever faced with stark realities. At every step it has 
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been demonstrated that the Government, both at the 
Centre and in the States, have fought shy at displeas- 
ing vested interests and all pious wishes about 
checking rising prices have come to grief on that rock. 
Already they posses power in large measure, to stop 
speculation and profiteering, but we find that only 
petty dealers and shopkeepers are touched, leaving the 
top. men in the trade to go scot-free for the exploita- 
tion of the common man. The Government of India 
has passed this new resolution for the assumption of 
powers to legislate for fighting high prices but they 
have not placed before the Parliament any concrete 
plans enumerating the measures they ‘Proposed 
to take. High prices are not new, they continue as a 
legacy of war-profiteering. Central as well as States 
Governments, excepting in some stray instances in 
Bombay, have done nothing to check this evil even 
when they had full knowledge that people wiil support 
the Government wholeheartedly in all their attempts 
to put an end to profiteering and exploitation. 


The very existence of the State of India depends 
on the successful solution of the two problems of high 


prices and unemployment. The weak anti-blackmarket 


pohcy of the Government has made blackmarketing 
less risky and much more profitable than ordinary 
avenues of production. This evil has inevitably led to 
a contraction in the production of essential commo- 
dities. Where it is much more profitable to secure a 
license for some essential commodity and sell it ata 
sky-rocketing price without any risk of being detected 
or penalised, what fool is there who would invest 
money in the building of a factory? So, unemployment 
increases in the same ratio as blackmarket travels in 
an upward spiral of highprices. Unless Pandit Nehru 
takes this grave situation into active consideration 
with all seriousness that it deserves, the risk of our 
State foundering on these twin rocks cannot ‘e 
ruled out by mere legislation. 


Contingency Fund of India 


The Indian Parliament has passed a Bill for the 
establishment of what is called a “Contingency Fund 
of India.” The Bill is a corollary to Section 267 of the 
Constitution. ‘This Section empowers the Parliament 
to establish a fund into which shall be paid such 
sums as are determined by law to be placed at the 
disposal of the President, who makes advances out 
of the fund for purposes of meeting unforeseen 
expenditure, pending subsequent authorisation of such 
expenditure by Parliament. The State Governments 
also can establish similar funds, known as Contingency 
Funds of the State and place them at the disposal of 
the Governor or the Rajapramukh. The Contingency 
Fund of India is thus different from the Consolidated 
Fund of India, out of which emoluments, allowances 
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and salaries of the Executive end Judiciary of the 
country are paid. 


Piloting the Contingency Fund of India Bill, the 
Finance Minister said that the Fund would be used 
only for meeting urgent and unforeseen expenditure 
not provided for in the Budget. A part of the Fund 
would be at the disposal of tke Railway Adminis- 
tration, because there was no provision in the 
constitution for the establishment of a separave 
Contingency Fund. The Finance Minister said that 
this did not imply that because of the fund the 
Ministry was free to spend in excess of the grants. 
He also stated that in operating the fund, the 
Finance Ministry would see to it that a healthy con- 
vention would be established. It would not be mis- 
used for entering into any embarrassing commitments. 
Ik would not cover the overall increase in defence 
expenditure and expenditure on special items like 
large food subsidies and rehabilitations of refuge?s. 
As regards. grave emergencies like war, it would be 
obviously necessary for Government to summon 
Parliament to vote necessary credit and hence the 
Fund would not cover war expenditure. He assured 
that the object of the Fund was not to ignore the 
Standing Finance Committee. 

After adopting the Bill, the Parliament sanctioned 
a supplementary demand for a grant of Rs. 15 crores 
to be paid for the establishment and maintenance of 
the Fund. 

The arguments and assurances held out by the 
Finance Minister are not sufficient to remove doubts 
from all minds. Spending first and then coming to the 
Parliament for grants of fait accomplis are not com- 
patible with the spirit of democracy. There is nothing 
in the Contingency Fund Act that will prevail misuse 
or misapplication of the fund by the Party im power. 


Zamindari Abolition in Uttar Pradesh 


After four years of discussion and controversy the 
Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Bill was passed 
by the Lower House of the U. P. Legislature on August 
4. last, and sent up to the Upper House. 

It was on August 8, 1946, that the Assembly adopted 
the Pant Ministry’s resolution accepting the principle of 
the abolition of the Zamindari system and deciding to 
appoint a committee to prepare a scheme for the purpose. 
The committee reported in October 1948, the Bill wad 
published in June 1949 and was introduced in the House 
on July 7, 1949. A Joint Select Committee of the Legis- 
lature was then appoirted and the committee reported 
om January 9, 1950. 

The Assembly took up the Bill as amended by the 
Select Committee on January 9 and the first round was 
over when on January 16 the measure was given the 
first reading. 

A dramatic touch was given to this long process of 
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law-making by a Press Trust of India message from 
Lucknow saying that two million words were spoken 
during the 63-day debate of the U. P. Zamindari Apboli- 
tion and Land Reforms Bill passed by the U. P. 
Assembly. 

The Bill which may rank as the most controversial 
and the biggest legislative measure in the history of the 
State Legislature has cost the State exchequer, Rs. 3 
lakhs. 1,450 speeches were delivered. 

Notices of 1,300 amendments were given of which 
about 500 were discussed. The Government accepted 
200 amer:dments—mostly of verbal or consequential nature, 

Seven- times guillotine was applied and 154 of the 
341 clauses of the Bill were passed. 50 divisions were 
challenged, either by the zamindars or the Socialists all 
of which were lost. 

The importance of the problem that touched the 
most intimate of the world’s economic relations—that 
concerned with land—justified this labour both of the 
supporters and opponents of the Bill. It was indicated 
in the closing speech of the Premier, Pundit Govinda 
Ballay Pant, from which we collect the relevant points. 

The Bill seeks to cut at the roots of the feudal order 
without destroying the barons. Officially the number of 
Zomindaris, big and small, in the State is 20,16,000. 
Among these only 30,000 are the real Zamindars paying 
over Rs. 250 as land revenue. The number excludes 
those in the urban areas, the hill districts, Goverrment 
estates and the newly-merged States. Separate measures 
for these are in the offing; a bill in respect of the 
eurban areas has already been introduced. 

The central idea of the present measure is that land 
should belong to the tiller; and’ that the rights of the 
Imtermediaries should be acquired om payment of equitable 
compet sation. 

With effect from a date to be notified by the Govern- 
ment after the enactment of the measure all the interests 
of the intermediaries shall be vested with the Government 
free from all encumbrances.. The intermediaries shall, 
however, continue to be in possession of the land which 
is in their own} cultivation. 

Part two of the Bill refers to the new land system. 
There will be two main classes of tenure-holders, namely, 
bhumidhers and sirdars and two minor classes, asamis 
and adivasis. The present Zamindars so far as their sir, 
khudkasht and groves are concerned, will become bhumi- 
dhars without having to pay for any of the rights. 

Present-day tenants will attain the status of sirdars 
and can acquire the bhumidhari rights by paying ten times 
the annual rent paid by them. The Bill has provided 
that after the date of vesting, the rate will be eleven 
times the rent. 

Sirdari will be conferred on all tenants with a right 
of occupancy. A sirdar will have permanent and herit- 
able irterest in his holding but will not be allowed to 
use it for any purpose other than connected with agricul- 
ture or horticulture’or animal husbandry. He cannot keep 
his land vacant. Asami rights will be conferred on 
tenants or sub-tenants of grove lands, tenants’ mortgagees 
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and a few others. Neither the sirdar nor asami will have 
to pay for the rights acquired by them. Adivasis are 
tenants of sir and sub-tenants. They have heen given 
the right to continue to hold land for five years from 
the commencement of the Act. They can become bhumi- 
dhars by paying 15 times the rent after the expiry of 
the five-year period. 

One of the fundamental principles underlying the 
new land-tenure system is that none of the tenure-holders 
can let out the land, except the disabled bhumidhar or 
sirdar. A bhumidhar will be free to transfer his holding 
to arlyone whose holding does not exceed 30 acres. There 
is no limit on the sir or khudkasht any of the present 
tenure-holders can have. In future none can have a 
holding exceeding 50 acres. Sub-division of a holding 
will be permitted only if parts so sub-divided are not less 
than the economic holding of 64 acres. 

The Bill provides for two types of co-operative 
farming : small farms of 50 acres or more constituted 
by voluntary agreement by ten or more cultivators, 
and secondly, co-operative farms comprising all un- 
economic holdings in a village. If two-thirds of the 
holders of uneconomic holdings apply for registration 
of such farms, the remaining one-third will have to 
join. Government will give many facilities to such 
enterprises. 


According to the future land revenue system, all 
the bhumidhars and sirdars will be jointly and 
severally responsible for the land revenue assessed on 
the village. But if a bhumidhar or sirdar is called upon 
to pay the land revenue of a defaulter, he may, by 
application to the collector, recover the amount 4us 
arrears of Jand revenue. In the case of an intermediary 
turned bhumzdhar, he will continue to pay the present 
land revenue and local rates on such land. A bhumidhar 
will pay equal to half of his former rent. A sirdar: will 
pay land revenue equal to the rent he is paying. 

Government may make such arrangements and 
employ such agencies for the collection of Jand 
revenue as it may deem fit. The ultimate aim is to 
entrust the Gaon Sabhas with the work of land reve- 
nue collection through the Gaon Panchayats. Clause 
274 of the Bill states that Government may, by general 
or special order published in the Gazette, charge a 
Gaon Sabha with the work of revenue collection.. 

The provisions relating to vesting all commoa 
land of the village with the village Sabha and char;- 
ing the Sabha with the work of revenue collection will 
go down in history as the biggest piece of socialist 
legislation. The Gaon Sabha will consist of all the 
cultivators as well as the residents of the village. 

Part I of the Bill refers to vesting of the zamin- 
daris compensation and rehabilitation grants and the 
procedure in respect of acquisition of mines and 
minerals. 


Compensation ‘to Zamuindars, big and small, is a! 
the rate of eight times the net assets of the zamindaris 
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Besides this compensation to all, Zamindars paying 
land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or less will be given rehabi- 
titation grants also at graded rates as under; 


Up to Rs. 25—20 times the net assets 
Exceeding Rs. 25 but not Rs. 50-17 times 
Exceeding Rs. 50 but not Rs. 100-—14 times 
Exceeding Rs. 100 but not Rs, 250—11 times 
Exceeding Rs. 250 but not Rs. 500—8 times 
Exceeding Rs. 500 but not Rs. 2,000—5 times 


Exceeding Rs. 2,000 but not Rs. 3,500—3 times 
Exceeding Rs. 3,500 but not Rs. 5,000—2 times 


Compensation will be due from the date on which 
an estate is acquired and will bear interest at the rate 
of 24 per cent but if its assessment takes more than 
‘nine months interim compensation will be paid to 
avoid hardship. 

Private wagfs and trusts will be treated like 
ordinary zamindaris for the purpose of assessment 
and payment of compensation and rehabilitation 
grants. Wagfs and trusts or parts thereof devoted 
wholly to charitable or religious purposes will be 
assured an annual income equal to the present income. 

As regards the manner of payment of compen- 
sation and rehabilitation grants, the Bill states that 
these shall be payable in such form as may be pres- 
eribed. It is estimated that the money needed to pay 
compensation to all will be in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 60 crores and that the sum needed for paying 
rehabilitation grants will run to Rs. 50 crores. 

The compensation to be paid comes to about 
Rs. 60 crores, and the rehabilitation grant to about 
Rs. 50 crores, as indicated: above. Almost half of the 
former appears to have been already collected in the 
Zamindari Abolition Fund. A campaign in this behalf 
was started in October, 1949, and Rs. 26 crores 80 Jakhs 
have been paid into the treasury by owners of 27 lakh 
holdings; the number of total holdings in the State 
are 1 crore 55 lakhs. 


All tennats who paid into the fund ten tunes the 
annual rent paid by them would acquire permanent 
heritable and transferable right in their holdings and 
the right to use the land for any purpose whatsoever. 
It was also provided that they shall not be liable to 
ejectment, Pending passage of the Zamindari Abolition 
and Land Reforms Bill, 2 Bill providing for the 
acquisition of the bhumidhari rights and. collection of 
dues to the Z. A. F. was passed. 

The Uttar Pradesh Bill will form the pattern of 
measures in Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, and those 
parts of Madras where the Zamindari system exists. 
Only the future can show whether or not the proposed 
revolution in India’s land system will bring the better 
living of the widest commonalty of the land’ that 
inspires the present generation. 
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Korean War and India 


As we write these lines sixty days have passed 
since “the Little Stalin” of North Korea, General 
Kim Il-sung, her Premier and Commander-in 
Chief, released the dogs of - war that threaten the 
peace of the world. The following write-up culled 
from the London Observer will enable our readers io 
understand this war : 


“One of the Soviet Union’s great advantages in 
Korea is-in the character of its local allies—and 
particularly of General Kim I!-sung, the Premier of 
North Korea and Commander-in-Chief of the 
‘People’s Aarmy.’? While the Americans have been 
allied with aged, querulous Syngman Rhee, the 
Soviets have been able to operate through the 
dynamic, 37-year-old Communist Chief of North 
Korea. ie 

Stocky General Kim Il-sung has the distinct 
advantage of being the most famous hero of the 
anti-Japanese resistance. So legendary is his fame 
that- the South Koreans have alleged that he is a 
spurious Soviet substitute for a dead hero of the 
same name.~ 

Kim Il-sung has a history like Tito’s—up to 4 
point. His father, who had been twice jailed by the 
Japanese, took the family inte exile in neighbouring 
Manchuria. There the young Kim formed his first 
guerilla group in 1932, when he was still only 19. 
This grew, under the most ruthless counter-attacks 
from the Japanese, from 30 to 3,000 young Koreans. 

When the Soviet Army took over North Korea 
in 1945, they had the tremendous advantage of 
being able to offer General Kim Il-sung to the 
Koreans as their leader. With General Kim and a 
number of other Korean Leftists such as the 
scholarly, 60-year-old (Yenan-trained) Dubong 
(new President) and Moscow-trained Pak Heung- 
yong (new Foreign Minister), the Soviets were able 
to run a ‘behitid the screen’ administration which 
from the outset preserved the fiction of being run 
by Koreans.” 

Under such dynamic leadership, it is no wonder 
that the North Koreans have ‘been able to stage such 
an achievement. They are in occupation of threc- 
fourths of South Korea, and with all their bombings, 
their air superiority, United States military leader- 
ship has not yet been able to halt the momentum of 
their assaults. We were told as late as August 11, that 
their fighting forces are yet “too few”, “lacking in 
battle experience” and “general toughening up.’ But 
this does not explain the whole trouble. The tactics 
of Kim I-sung; the flank attacks that his Com- 
manderg generally direct against U.S.’s mechanized 
land formations have upset the latter’s “green” troops. 

‘There has since then been tightening up of pro- 
tective measures against these fifth-column acti- 
vities. The last two -or three days’ news appears to 
show that North Koreans are being held up in certaia 
sectors of the battle front. But the central sector is 
the key to the situation, and there is no hopeful news 
regarding it. .An appreciation sent out from Tokyo, 
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cabled to India from London on August 5, said that 
“U. S. staff officers are unoficially predicting a beacr- 
head based on about twenty miles of the coastline and 
having a perimeter some nine miles deep. Such a 
beachhead would be about three times the size of the 
famous Anzio beachhead in Italy during the last war. 
Ji: would presumably enclose the delta of the Naktong 
river and the hills to the north and east of Pusan, the 
port which at all costs must be retained and secured 
if the door into Korea is to be left open.” The fear 
expressed therein that this choice would entail the Joss 
of the east coast has not, however, proved true. 
Pohang has been re-conquered and is still retained, 
and some sort of an encircling movement of the 
enemy appears to be in motion. 

From this war front we must turn to Lake Success, 
to the United Nations’ Security Council where, wiih 
the return of the Soviet delegate, a major propaganda 
war has been launched. It has continued for 25 days, 
end shows no signs of ending. As the month’s President 
of the Council, M. Malik has not been able to do 
much more than holding up its decisions while 7000 
miles away battle rages, cities are being bombed, 
millions of South Koreans have been turned into 
“refugees” with all its horrors. A month ago the 
representative of the Hindusthan Standard in London 
cabled that Mao Tse-“Tung’s Government had  ap- 
proached the U.S.A. and British Governments through 
India suggesting an “immediate cease-fire” in Korea. 
The suggestion has not been followed up, and the 
Soviet Union with its propaganda for peace has not 
appeared to any advantage by its representative in 
the Security Council failing to take the initiative im 
a “cease-fire.’ He appears to be more concerned with 
his power-politics. In this tmpasse India’s Prime 
Minister attempted a peace move which has missed 
its mark because of its strange approach to realities, 
strange because it took little count of the main factors 
involved in this grim phase of power politics. 


Europe and Germany 

Officially and non-officially they have been trying 
to set up a Parliament of Europe minus Russia, if we 
understand the tendency of discussions. Winston 
Churchill has been enthusiastic in this matter, But 
observers appear to be sceptics about its success; one 
of them cynically says: 


“As a solution, Mr. Churchill puts his faith in 
high-powered conferences and resounding phrases; 
M. Schuman for France proposes industrial co- 
operation which Mr. Bevin dismisses as non- 

” functional whatever that might mean. Thus in the 
face of the gathering storm Europe remains dis- 
united, and even if she had the armoured divisions 
necessary to equal those of Russia they might not 
be sufficient to defend her against attack should it 
come. Added to this, no one in Europe believes 
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there is anything to be done in case’ of an atomic 
war,” 

A United Press of America despatch released 
sometime in July last gives a factual study that does 
not reveal many hopeful features. The war in Korea 
had already started, and a fair picture of reactiong in 
Europe will be found in the following : 

“The United States has found out in Korea what 
overwhelming numerical superiority in troops can 
mean and a look at Western Europe’s potential battle- 
ground today shows another Korea all over again. 

It is a strange and sobering fact that the Allies 
of the Atlantic Pact are the military “weak sisters” of 
Western Europe. Those nations not in the Russian 
camp but still outside the Pact—Sweden, Spain, 
Switzerland and Yugoslavia—are the only ones with 
really tough, big and ready armies. And they are not 
committed to defend Western Europe against Soviet 
aggression. 

Germany is the one nation which might have 
stood as the bulwark of military might. She is split 
apart and the western part is forbidden to rearm. 

British Defence Minister, Emmanuel Shinwell, 
told the House of Commons on Wednesday that the 
armies of Soviet Russia presently number about 175 
divisions—2,800,000 trained tr oops. 

What has Western Europe available to put up 
against such an array? Here is the line-up of the 
infantry strength of the European nations of the 
Atlantic Pact which could be thrown into action 
immediately if a war began next week. 

Britain : Strongest of the European Allies has an 
estimated 300,000 men in the home islands and the 
German Occupation zone. She has some of her best 
combat troops, about 34,000, in Malaya and Hong-Kong. 
Another 25,000 are guarding the Suez Canal. The 
remainder of a total force of 420,000 are scattered in 
such outposts as Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Eritrea and 
Tripoli. 

France: This is the nation which under Atlantic 
Pact alone should provide the initial infantry bulk. 
But her army is estimated at slightly over 300,000 
men, Of that total 168,000 are overseas with 120,000 
tied up in Indo-China alone. France has two 
armoured divisions and three infantry divisions in 
Kiurope, the beginning of an airborne division and a 
mountain division. But France’s strength is always 
threatened by the danger of Communists within the 
very ranks of the army. 

Holland: This tough little sonny ‘had 84,000 
of its best men in Indonesia two years ago and many 
of them are still there. Dutch conscripts are esti- 
mated at 60,000 men annually for a one-year 
training. 

Belgium: Has an estimated army of 74,000 but 
only one division—15,000 men—in combat readiness. 
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Norway and Denmark should do no more than 
try to defend their airfields. 

Italy’s power is nullified by treaty bans against 
re-arming. 

Portugal has a tough little army but she is 
geographically out of the strategic picture. 

Take a look at the nations on the fence: 
Sweden has an army of 300,000 men ready to fight. 
But she has kept out of the world wars and would 
like to stay out of a third. 


Spain has another 300,000 men and the_ best 
defence line—the Pyrenees Mountains—in all 
Europe. : 


Yugoslavia has in combat shape the equivaleat 
of about 80 United States divisions or 450,000 men. 


Switzerland—no big’ standing army but 500,000. 


men and women trained to defend that mountain 
fortress. 

Thus it can be seen that those nations com- 
mitted to fight Soviet aggression could put little 
more than 500,000 men in the field at once, while 
those not in the Atlantic Pact have more than 
1,000,000. . 

There are other considerations, of course : atomic, 
air and naval considerations. But Korea put the 
spotlight on the foot soldier and exposed to that 
spotlight, the Western Allies are woefully weak in 
Europe.” 


In all these discussions they appear to be 
minimizing the importance of the role that Germany 
wil continue to play in Europe in peace and war, 
or war in peace. It is natural for her people to be 
waiting and watching, and if possible trying to play 
off their victors one against the others or one group 
of them against other. They have been passing 
through a spiritual travail; the argument between 
militarism and its reverse has been engaging their 
thought. The World Interpreter of New York a few 
months ago gave the following account of activities 
in connection with this problem. 

“The Laender or ‘States’ of South Baden, Bavaria, 
Wurttemburg-Baden and Berlin have gone further. In 
Bavaria, for example, ‘no citizen can be forced: i 


undertake military service or take part in war 
industries,’ 
“Skepticism about militarism, as distinguished 


from pacifism, is widespread in post-war Germany. 
This luke-warmness continues in spite of the fact that 
the Allies have begun to talk about rebuilding German 
armies. 

“The Frankfurt Rundschau reported a Poll show- 
ing that 60.2 per cent of Germans said they. wanted 
no more military service under any conditions. Ger- 
man pollsters for the American High Commission also 
found military enthusiasm lacking. An overwhelming 
majority of 3,800 questioned said that they would 
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rather have their boys become businessmen than army 
officers ! 

“In Berlin, a ‘children’s parliament’ even voted 
unanimously that military toys should be boycotted. 

“U. S. High Commissioer John J, McCloy, declar- 
ing that healthy tendencies far outweigh reported 
nationalist trends, asserted last month that the ‘bulk 
of the German people have set their faces’ against 
militarism. Still, some Europeans reason that a German 
army, if made trustworthy, could be ‘a stabilizing 
factor’ internally and ‘a protective barrier’ against 
Russia. To countless Germans, however, all that is 
‘old stuff? without appeal today. The West, having 
won a crusade to abolish military ideas in Germany, 
is sometimes dismayed.” 

This account shows that the German people both 
under Soviet control and under Western contro] are 
not being allowed to live and work in peace. And it 
the “cold war” between the two Power Blocs develops 
into something more serious, Germans will be forced 
to fight against one another. As the picture in the 
New York paper gives but an imperfect picture it 
would be interesting to have another version indicat- 
ing the stirrings of a new mind. This is got from an 
article giving the results of a survey of the kind of 
books that Germans have been reading at present, 
We summarize certain of its findings : 

“The Germans still read, but only half the popula- 
tion has re-discovered its pre-Nazi passion for books. 
In the large cities, books are in demand, and men and 
women make sacrifices in order to buy them. However, 
books play a far less important role in the individual 
lives than they did in the first years after World 
War I. Contemporary Germany has no responsible 


literary criticism, either spoken or written, Under the 


Third Reich, the critics, who had once formed a 
powerful intellectual group and considered themselves 
heirs to a certain literary tradition, lost intellectual 
cohesion and their confidence in spiritual values. Dis- 
credited by Goebble’s propaganda, stigmatized as 
‘intellectual beasts’ (Intelligenzbestte) and col 
demned as half-men, they have not yet managed, five 
years after the end of the war, to stand on their feet 
again. - 

‘But if Germans dream of a new world, they also 
have a morbid taste for reconstruction of their Nazi 
past. Newspapers and magazines abound in ‘reveli- 
tions’ of Hitler’s secret life. After Eva Braun's 
apocryphal memoirs, the illustrated reviews published 
the recollections of everyone who could pretend to 
have approached the Fuhrer; his chauffeur, hus 
chamber-maid, his barber. Most of them were simply 
trumped up by journalists who needed lively copy. 
Is the success of these revelations a sign of a morbid 
taste for sensationalism or a pathological enigma 
which has not yet been completely resolved ? In any 
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cass, the fact remains that Hitler continues to eee 
the German mind. 

' “From this psychological assessment, we come to 
an interpretation of real facts which promise no good 
to any body. Germany is another and far more menac- 
ing Korea. The two Germanys are two armed camps 
in which the Atlantic Powers and Russia manoeuvre 
for an ultimate show-down. If Korea means anything 
to European nations, it is because they reailze that 
the Korean incident is probably no more than a 
rehearsal for the German one. Korea may be ton- 
tained, mediation may finally prevail there but should 
the two Germanys fight, all Europe would be involved 
ant the dreaded struggle between the Atlantic Powers 
and .Russia would be engaged. At least the Germans 
themselves seem to appreciate this and play the former 
Allies off one against the other with diabolic skill. It 
is as though the Frankenstein monster of Nazi 
Germany haunted the scenes of its defeat to lead th? 
former Allies to their own ruin.” 


India and Nepal 
On the 3lst of July last India and Nepal signed a 


Treaty replacing the stand-still agreement that had done 
duty since British withdrawal. The following is its text : 

“The Government of India and the Government of 
Nepal, recognising the ancient ties which have happily 
existed between the two countries for centuries: 

Desiring still further to strengthen and develop these 
ties and to perpetuate peace between the two countries : 

Have resolved, therefore, to enter into a treaty of, 
neace and friendship with each other, and have, for this 
purpose; appointed as their plenipotentiaries the following 
persons, namely: 


The Government of India: His Excellency Shri 
Chandreswar Prasad Narain Singh, Ambassador of India 
in Nepal. 

The Government of Nepal: Mohun Shamsher Jang 
Bahadur Rana, Maharaja, Prime Minister and Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of Nepal, who having examined each 


other’s credentials and found them good and in due form 


have agreed as follows : 

Article 1: There shall be everlasting peace and 
sriendship between the Government of India and the 
Government of Nepal. The two Governments agree 
mutually to acknowledge and -respect the complete 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and independence of each 
other. 

Article 2. The two Governments hereby undertake 
to inform each other of any serious friction or misunder- 
standing with any neighbouring State likely to cause any 
breach in the friendly relations subsisting between the 
two Governments. . 

Article 3: In order to establish om maintain the 
relations referred to in Article 1 the two Governments 
agree to contimue diplomatic relations with each other 
by means of representatives with such staff as is necessary 
for the due performance of their functions, 
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Article 4: The two Governments agree to apfiitit 
Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls and other consular 
agents, who shall reside in town, ports and other places 
is each other’s territory as may be agreed to. Consuls- 
General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls and consular agents shall 
be provided with exequatur or other valid authorization; 
of their appointment. Such exequatur or authorizatiom 
is liable to be withdrawn hy the country which issued it, 
if considered necessary. The reasons for the withdrawal 
shall be indicated wherever possible. 

The persons mentioned above shall enjoy on a reci- 
procal basis all the rights, privileges, exemptions and 
immunities that are accorded to persons of corresponding 
status of any other State. 

Article 5: The Government of Nepal shall be free 
to import from or through the territory of India, arms, 
ammunition or warlike material and equipment necessary 
for the security of Nepal. The procedure for giving 
effect to this arrangement shall be worked out by the 
two Governments acting in consultation. 

Article 6: “Each Government undertakes, in token of 
the neighbourly friendship between India and Nepal, to 
give to the nationals of the other, ini its territory, national 
treatment with regard to participation in industrial and 
economic development of such territory and to the grant 
of concessions and contracts relating to such development. 

Article 7: The Governments of India and Nepal 
agree to grant, on a reciprocal basis, to the nationals of 
one country in the territories of the other the same 
privileges in the matter of residence, ownership of 
‘property, participation in trade and commerce, movement 
and other privileges of a similar nature. 

Article 8: So dar as matters dealt with herein, are 
concerned, this treaty cancels all previous treaties, 
agreements and engagements entered into on behalf of 
India between the British Government and_ the 
Government of Nepal. 

Article 9: This treaty shall come into force from 
the date of signature by both Governments. 

Article 10: This treaty shall remain in force until it 
is terminated by either party by giving one year’s 
notice.” 

Annexed to it is a Trade Agreement reuglating the 
trade and commerce between the two countries. 

While on the subject, we have to take note of the 


political development inside Nepal calling for a2 
democratic set-up of the Administration. Maharaja 
Chandra, Shamsher Jung is the defacto ruler of the 


State. The agitation for responsible government has 


een gaining in strength, even members of the Rana 


family, we find, are in it. We hope that His Highness 
will respond to the spirit of the times. Across Nepal’s 
northern frontier things are afoot, of Communist 
activities that cannot be ignored. Now is the time for 
the rulership of Nepal to enlist the heart’s devotion of 
its people, and stand united in defence of their integrity. 
In this, His Highness will find the mind of India at his 
side, <A 


ne Sa a 


1 
H 
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Indonesia ' 


On 17th August last, the anniversary of the setting- 
up of the Revolutionary Government in the country 
on the wake of the 
1945, the Republic of Indonesia, a: Federal State, 
transformed herself into a Unitary State, almost all 
the constituent units 16 in number having agreed to 
surrender their autonomous existence. Only one State, 
Moluccas, appears to have been putting up a fight for 
autonomy; another Irian or West, New Guinea is 
subject to negotiations between the Indonesian © and 
Dutch authorities; East New Guinea is a mandatory 
territory under Australia. 

This change-over will have certain consequential 
changes: Djakarta will be the provisional capital of 
the State; and a Presidential or Ministerial Cabinet 
remained an outstanding issue, according to Merdeka 
(Freedom) of Delhi of 10th August, to be settled. 
Indications there are that the latter choice has been 
made and Dr. Mohammad Hatta resigns his commis- 
sion as Premier on the inaugural day of the Unitary 
State. These issues were settled during the Djakarta 
deliberations of May 19 and 20 last attended by all 
the Federal and Central Government Ministers except 
the Federal Minister of Defence and Republican 
Minister of Justice. It is difficult at present to assess 
the significance of the absence of these two Ministers 
or of the party alignments that has been indicated in 
the following news sent by the Press Trust of India 
correspondent from Djakarta on the 6th August last 
requiring the resignation of Dr. Hatta : 


“When Indonesia reconverts itself into a uniterian- 


State on August 17, its first Cabinet may be a coalition 
between the two biggest political parties in the 
country, the Mashumi and the Nationalists, with tlie 
Mashumi leader, Mr. Mohammed Natsir, as Prime 
Minister. 

“The present Prime Minister, Dr. Mohammad 
Hatta, will become the Vice-President of the State. 
Although Dr. Hatta will give up his role as Prime 
Minister, political circles expect him to continue 40 
be a dominating force in Indonesia. 

“The two major political parties, the Mashumi and 
the Nationalists, together will command an _ over- 
whelming majority in the new provisional Parliament 
which will consist of 216 members. For the first time 
Indonesia will thus have a Parliamentary Cabinet 
ruling by virtue of party strength and responsible to 


_ Parliament. 


“Mr. Mohammet Natsir, the Mashumi party 
leader, who is tipped for the Premiership is said to 
be the most acceptable name for all parties. Mr. 
Naitsir,.a staunch Republican ever since the Repub- 


lican revolution, has been thrice Minister of 
Information in previous cabinets. In the Cabinet 
which Dr. Hatta formed after the transfer’ of 


Japanese surrender in August, | 
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sovereignty, he was offered a Cabinet post which ne 
declined, saying that some leaders must keep out of 
government to organise the parties and to maintain 
contact with the people. An austere personality, Mr. 
Natsir’s advent into leadership might also bring about 
the re-entry of Dr. Sjahrir into the Cabinet, thus 
ensuring for the country active guidance of one of 
its ablest leaders.” 

Other facts gathered from different sources throw 
light on the news quoted above. We will watch how 
the setting-up of a. new Ministry dominated over by 
@ communal party will affect Indonesia’s world rela- 
tions. We do not know as yet what connection there 
is between the Mashumi party and the Dar-ul-Islam 
party, a frankly aggressive Muslim party, striving to 
transform Indonesia into a Shariat-ruled State. It had 
made an armed attempt about six months back; 
having failed, the party may be giving parliamentary 
tactics a trial utilizing the Mashumi party, the 
Muslim party, to advance its own particular ideal. 
Whatever be the fact, we will wait and see, at the 
same time trying to keep abreast of impersonal forces 
acting in Indonesia, a summary of which is given 
below : 


“The most important and influential political 


-party in Indonesia which enjoys the support of the 


masses t6 a considerable extent is the Mashumi or 
Muslim party. Why there should be a Muslim com- 
munal party in a country where sixty-five out of a 
total population of seventy-two millions are Muslims 
it has been very difficult to escertain. When the 
Dutch were in power the Christian community, 


numbering about one and a half millions and the 


mixed race of Eurasians, numbering about one million, 
enjoyed all the patronage and the loaves of office and 
power. In the commercial field while the Dutch . and 
other foreigners owned mining, plantation and other 
industries and enjoyed unquestioned monopoly in the 
export and import trade of the country, the Chinese, 
numbering’ two millions control the retail trade, The 
result of all this must have been to provoke bitterness 
in the minds of the Muslims who formed more than 
ninety per cent of the population. 

In the struggle against the Dutch during the last 
two ot three years neither the Chinese nor the 
Eurasians appear to have particizated on the side of 
the Nationalists. There was one occasion recently 
when a large number of Chinese residents in and 
around. Djakarte were severely dealt with by the local 
population. “Even today the authorities are perplexed 
by the affitude of the Chinese population. As long as 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime existed they flew the 
Chinese Nationalist flag and the moment the Com- 
munist Government came into power they have begun 
flying the Chinese Communist Government’s flag. I 
is not clear whether they want Indonesian citizenship 
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or remain foreigners in the country where they had 
lived for generations. The Eurasians too, who have 
been given some time to decide whether they woud 
elect to take Indonesian citizenship or be regarded as 
forzigners, have not yet come forward in sufficient 
numbersxand without hesitation to seek “Indonesian 
citizenship. In these circumstances an appeal for 
unity based on religion might have been thought of 
by the leaders as a very useful one to bring the bulk 
of the population under one banner in the struggle 
for national freedom, and this accounts for the 
influence of the Mashumi party. 

The Communist party has as yet only nuisance 
value in Indonesia, and does not hesitate to exploit 
any difficulty confronting the Government with 
alacrity as in India, At the moment the Communists 
are busy instigating plantation Jabour to demand 
more and more wages and Ministers of the Govern- 
mert are alive to the fact that a progressive labour 
Policy would definitely lesson the hold, if any, cf 
the Communists on the labour population. 

The one idea uppermost in the minds of the 
leaders of Indonesia now is that the present situation 
In ,the country should be regarded as a national 
emergency and every one should concentrate on the 
twia problems of ‘political stability’ and ‘increased 
groduction’.” ~ 


Affairs in East Punjab 


Congress leadership, has been finding it difficult to 
stabilize conditions in this North-Western Frontier 
Province of Bharat Republic. The disturbing element 
appears to be the Sikhs with their new conceits and 
smbitions; and they have been playing a game the 
intricacies of which we do not claim to understand. 
Lhe Delhi Organiser helps throw a little light on 
political party grouping. Even Sardar Patel, a 
consistent friend of the Sikhs if there was one 


emongst Indian public men, appears to be still arguing 


with this refractory group. 

In view of these goings-on we share with ou: 
readers what the Organizer reported on a recant 
issue: “Officially and theoretically the Punjab Legis- 
lature is supposed to have only one party—the Con- 
gress Party with a few independent members who 
‘recently parted company from it. But in actual prac- 
tice the Punjab legislators have been divided into two 
distinct ‘communal’ groups, further sub-divided into 
six smaller personal groups. The non=Sikh’ Hind 
members of the old Congress Party are divided into 
Gopi Chand Bhargava and Bhim Sen Sachhar groups; 
the Sikh Hindu members of the old Congress Part; 
are & group apart with their allegiance divided 
between Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, a member of 
Congress Working Committee and Sardar Kapur Singh, 
the Speaker of the Punjab legislature; The Akali 
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members who joined the Congress Party after ibe 
partition are divided into Giani Kartar Singh group 
and Udham Singh WNagoke group. The Ministry- 
making and un-making business that has been going 
on non-stop in the Punjab since the partition is tie 
result of rapidly changing alignments of these 31x 
groups to serve their personal and group interests at 
the cost of the Province and the people whom they 
claim to represent and serve. 

The realignment of groups which brought Dr. 
Gopi Chand Bhargava on top seven months ago has 
undergone some changes during the last two weeks 
resuliing in a further reshuffle in the Cabinet. Giant 
Kartar Singh, the ministry-maker of the Punjao, 
whose inclusion in the Cabinet had been earlier vetoed 
by Sardar Patel when Lala Bhim Sen Sachar, then 
leader, had asked for it, has now been included in the 
Cabinet. His inclusion necessitated a similar bait to 
the rival Nagoke group. So Sardar Ishar Singh Maj- 
hail, the leader of the Nagoke Assembly group, bas 
also been included. Thus the Punjab Cabinet now has 
two Sikh Hindus and four non-Sikh Hindu ministers, 
including a Harijan. But the group rivalries have 
resulted in the establishment of a pernicious party 
formula between Sikh Hindus and ‘Caste’ Hindus in 
the Cabinet. So a third Sikh Minister has still to he 
included. The group politics demands that he should 
come from among the Congress Sikhs. Of the two 
Congress Sikhs who can hope to get in, Sardar Partap 
Singh Kairon is a persona-non-grata with Giani Kartar 
Singh. So he cannot come in. Sardar Kapur Singh who 
has been Speaker of the Assembly since partition 1s 
not sure that a ministership in the unstable Punjab 
Cabinet would be better than Speakership. So the 
question of appointment of a third Sikh Minister is 
still hanging fire. It may become the cause for yet 
another reshuffle in the near future.” 
Iiiteracy and Hunger 7 

This is the heading of an article in the United 
Nations Economic, Social and Cultural Organization’s 
bulletin Courter published sometime back. The writer is 
fully aware of the socio-political reactions of these 
twin enemies of human society. Specially in this age 
when more than 100 crores of ill-nourished and 
ignorant people spread through different continents 
are being educated into a new consciousness of these 
man-made deprivations of their life. The States cf 
the world appear no less anxious to help solve this 
problem, and the “British” Commonwealth Plan and 
President Truman’s Point-Four Plan are In @ stage 
incubation. Both these are held up by me war in 
Korea. 

The United Nations E. S. C. ube is, 
therefore, the only hope of amelioration of the 
millions in Africa, Asia, Europe and South Ameriéa. 


And the writer of the article, referred to above, opens 
it with words that show how urgent the remedy has 
become: “The connection between learning to read 
and tending a plot of rice land may seem rather 
vague—until you sit down at the table of a typical 
illiterate farmer in Asia. There the tight bond between 
ignorance and hunger is demonstrated, and much 
more forcefully than by any column of statistics. 

“Multiply this man by hundreds of millions and 
you have an idea of what education must accomplisn 
in its indirect role as a farm tool. The land of" Asia 
can be made to produce more food, but the men who 
work it are isolated, by ignorance, from new and 
improved techniques.” 


New Deputy High Commissioner for 
- Pakistan 


Shri Baidyanath Mukherjee has been appointed 
Deputy High Commissioner for Eastern Pakistan. We 
do hope that the caution necessary for the 
selection of personnel in diplomatic service has been 
observed in the present case. A wrong selection in 
diplomatic office may lead a country to grief. Our 
own experience at Washington, Rio-de-Janeiro, Buenos 
Ayres or Ankara has not been very pleasant. The 
office of Deputy High Commissioner at Dacca has 
assumed great importance specially since the Delhi 
Pact. The newly appointed Deputy High Commis- 
sioner has so far followed an opportunist’s role in the 
political field. His first appearance in politics was to 
oppose and defeat the Congress candidate from the 
Indian Planters’ Constituency of the Assam Legis- 
lature. He joined the Muslim League Ministry of Sir 
Muhammad Saadullah. As soon as he found that 
Gopinath Bardoloi was coming to power, immediately 
he let down his League boss and secured a seat on the 
Bardoloi Ministry. After the Sylhet plebiscite, whea 
that district was lost to Assam, Shri. Mukherjee also 
lost his seat on the Ministry. : 

Shri B. Mukherjee has large properties in Paki- 
stan. After the October disturbances in Sylhet, he had 
left Sylhet. This will be his first return since then, 


~ 


“Pakistan X-Rayed” 


~ Under this heading Shree Hashoo Kemal Ramani, 
“a refugee from! Western Pakistan,” has started to write 
a series of articles in the Vigil G@weekly) of Delhi, X- 
raying men and measures in our neighbouring State cut 
out of India on the 14th August, 1947. The first article 
appeared om July 22 last, the second on the 12th of 
August. In this article we have a poignant picture of 
Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah in the last year 
of his life, and the first year of his headship of Pakistan. 
The revelations mlade in the Lahore Pakistan Times of 
the last illness of the creator of the State, support the 
writer’s analysis of the situation. 
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“Cut off from the best elements of Society with 
whose help alone in a United India he could have 
given’ a determined fight to the mad mullahs...., 
haunted by his own fears and inhibitions, black- 
mailed by the extremists in his camp and overwhelmed 
by the ‘revivalist mood’ that always dominates a 
stricken people, the aged Quaid-e-Azam found himself 
a helpless prisoner in the topsy-turvy world of his own 

. creation.” 
The writer also explains the nature of the challenge 


the Quaid-e-Azam was called upon to meet—a challenge 
to his own “modern, secular way of life.” And he gives 
credit for the gallant but almost hopeless fight. Mr. 
Jinnah had a play to “the gallery” now and then: 


= he stubbornly refused “to countenance the 
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The former is dead, but the latter still continues to 
be the biggest menace to the Liaquat Ali regime with 
his Jamiat-ul-Islamia, agitating fo, a pure Shariat 
Hukumat.” 


“Refugee” Rehabilitation in West Bengal 


We have become so used to hearing outcries and 
slogans about the failure of “refugee” rehabilitation im 
West Bengal that we are proud to make room for the 
following report from a “Staff Reporter” of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, published in one of its recent issues. 
Birbhum and Bankura are not the only districts where 
the people have taken’ the initiative im organizing 
measures of rehabilitation; Bongaon in the 24 Pergannahs 
has a better record, because this sub-division is just 
across East Bengal and the people, if the reports that 
have appeared in the Sanghatani be true, have accom- 
modated more than 20,000 East Bengal Hindus and 
set them up on their economic feet. 

“This conclusion is arrived at after watching the 
working of the plan in about 200 villages in the districts 
of Birbhum and Bankura where barely nineteen days ago 
the plan was put inte execution. During this time 2,600 
refugee families comprising 13,000 men, women and 
children have found asylum and productive employment. 

This also augurs well for the success of this plan 
when its execution is extended to West Bengal’s 30,000 
villages. with the object of resettling nearly 6 lakhs of 
refugees. “Im the next four weeks another batch of 40,000 
refugees will be sent hy Government for resettlement in 
the rest of the villages of Bankura and Birbhum districts. 

Another reassuring. factor has been that within a 
couple of days of their arrival the refugees instead of 
remaining as burdens became engaged in productive 


_ occupations. West Bengal villages suffer from chronic 


shortage of agricultural labour. A modest estimate places 
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the area of cultivable land lying fallow for labour shortage 
at 4 lakh acres in these two districts alone. Besides, a 
good portion of land under cultivation fails to bring any 
return to their peasant-owners because of irregularity in 
the availability of labour from adjoining States. The 
arrival of these sturdy and efficient farmers from East 
Bengal has been hailed as a boon, and the villagers have 
placed under each refugee farmer family ten to twelve 
bighas of land on the basis of ‘bhag chas. The refugee 
jarmers are already on the fields tending the earth for 
raising the next crop. 

Non-agricultural refugees form about 1 per cent of 
those who have up till now been moved into these villages. 
They are mostly barbers, carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, 
with a sprinkling of school teachers. Most of them 
have already started work. A primary school teacher be- 
came the object of quarrel among people of two rival 
villages, each trying to bag him for their respective 
school, An enterprising barber sat down. with his tools 
soon after detraining and earned rupees three and annas 
eight in a few hours as the villagers rushed to patronise 
him and paid him a fancy amount of twelve annas per 
hair-cut. Washermen among the refugees were literally. 
put on auction and the villagers offered more and more 
facilities to lure them for settlement in their respective 
willages, so great is the demand for them. 

In order to avoid any additional strain on the village 
economy the Government provided the refugees when’ 
they entrained with cash money at the rate of Rs. 12 
per adult and Rs. 6 per minor. Provisions have also been 
made to extend to each refugee family with a loam of 
Rs. 500 for purchasing equipment and house construction.” 


Bengalis in Dhalbhum 


Shri Kishori Mohan Upadhya, M.L.A. from Dhal- 
bhum and Shri Narayan Chandra Lahiri, Secretary, 
Ranchi District Congress Committee, have issued the 
following statement: “The people of Dalbhum nearly 
five lakhs in number in the district of Singhbhum were 
experiencing difficulties for some years in matters educa- 
tional, legal and in some other spheres of life. : 

The primary difficulty arose out of the efforts for 
introducing compulsory Hindi both as a medium of 
instruction in schools and in Jaw courts. The sub- 
division, being primarily Bengali-speaking, found these 
measures too hard for pracitcal purposes. They regarded 
the abrupt introduction of Hindi and the replacement of 
Bengali as unwarranted and impractical. They held 
that they would in the fitness of things learn Hindi, 
being their State language without rigid and official 
pressure. For the learning -of Hindi would not only he 
obligatory on every Indian but it should=be: ‘prompted by 
a sense of pleasure and profit. 

These differences between the people and the local 
officials entrusted with the introducing of Hindi, were 
gradually getting sharpened, resulting in the growth of 
bitterness. 

_ We thought that Revenue Shri 


the ‘Minister, 
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Krishnaballav Sahay who has intimate knowledge of these 
places would once visit Dhalbhum and personally 
acquaint himself with the situation with a view to 
straighten out the differences and remove the difficulties. 

He recently visited Bahargora, Dhalbhum Garh, 
Chakulia, Patka anid Ghatsila, and at all places Congress 
workers and others had frank and cordial discussions 
with the Revenue Minister who agreed to place before 
the Cabinet the demands of the people. 

It is heartening to know that the Voters’ List for 
Dhalbhum would now be published in Bengali, thug 
enabling the people to exercise their franchise without 
any difficulty. Further, the Revenue Mintster agreed 
that in the primary stages viz, in classes I to IM, 
the medium of instruction should be one’s mother 
tongue. In classes from JV to VII, the medium 
of instruction would continue to he one’s mother 
tongue, but the student would have to learn Hindi 
as a compulsory subject. In classes VIII to XI the 
medium of instruction would be Hindi and one’s mother 
tongue would be taught as a compulsory subject. 

The Revenue Minister further suggested that teachers 
should learn Hindi in due course so that they can equip 
themselves for imparting lessons in Hindi without import- 
ing men from outside. 

We find that the old controversy centring round the 
question of medium of instruction and the need for 
having Bengali as court language in Dhalbhum have 
heen: judiciously met by the decisions arrived at between. 
the peoples’ representatives and the Revenue Minister. 

We hope the agreed decisions would now leave no 
cause for controversy or complaints so far the people 
of Dhalbhum are concerned,” 


Earthquake in Assam 


A disaster of incalculable proportion has over- 
taken Assam in the shape of an earthquake which was 
first felt almost all over India on the 15th August last. 
Guesses of loss of life and property are being made, 
and every day news since then has been recording 
mounting figures. We can only accept this natural 
disaster as part of the world scheme which humans 
have not as yet been able to understand or control. 

We are old enough to remember the earthquake 
of 12th June 1897 which laid low Shillong, the capital 
of Assam, damaged the countryside at the foot of, the 
hills, blocked and diverted river courses. The present 
damages appear to be greater than the last occasion’s | 
and more widespread in their sweep. Relief measures 
on the present occasion have been more quickly rushéti 
into the affective areas owing to modern  scien¢’2’s 
inventions and discoveries. But however generous, 
these cannot expect to be adequate to the situation. 
In this crisis in her life the sympathy of all in India 
will go forth to Assam. 

We are, however, more concerned with the future 
of the Province when its face has been defaced and 
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her Brahttiapttra has suffered ttansformations that 
would affect adversely every department of her life, 
These have to be accepted. But we have to seek 
elments of healing implicit in every natural disaster. 
For that we may have to wait for months. 


Hirakud Dam 


Oriyas have been building their hopes of material 
improvement on the completion of the Hirakud Dam. 
The floods that carry disaster to Orissa will be 
controlled by it, and fertility spread over the province 
in the wake of these waters. The young Premier 
of Orissa made special mention of its utility in course 
of his first speech to the Legislature as head of the 
new Ministry. He appeared to have taken speziul 
credit: for the Congress for the Dam idea. But that 
“candid” friend of the Ministry, New Orissa, has 
challenged the claim and gave an account which 
ante-dates the idea by many years. “It was, we thinx, 
in 1925 that Prof. Batheja of Ravenshaw College 
presiding over the All-Orissa. Students’ Conferences, 
first mooted the idea of daming the Mahanadi up at 
Sambalpur to.store surplus water during the raius 
which causes flood havoc in Orissa plains every year. 
‘That was, we think, the beginning of the idea. Whea 
Gandhiji during his Harijan foot-march in 1934 in 
Orissa took up the question of floods, Sir Visweswaraya 
suggested the daming of Mahanadi where it emerges 
out of the narrow mountainous gorge. The Mahatma 
discussed the question along with this suggestion with 
M. Peary Ceresole, the famous Swiss Engineer. Sub- 
sequently the question was taken up by the Britisn 
Government in India. On November 8, 1945—then ail 
the Congress leaders were in jail, and the Congress 
was an unlawful organisation—a conference of  re- 
presentatives of Orissa, Orissa States, and Cenéral 
Provinces was held at Cuttack under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Bhim Rao Ambedkar, then an Executive 
Councillor in charge of Labour and it was unanimously 
agreed that the potentialities of the Mahanadi river 
for unified multi-purpose development, ze, for flood 
control, irrigation, navigation and hydro-electric power, 
should be thoroughly and  expeditiotsly investigated. 
Subsequently Sir MHawthrone-Lewis, the Governor, 
ruling over Orissa under Section 93 regime laid tue 
foundation stone of Hirakud. And if there be any 
credit for it, it goes to Mr. Gokhale, his Adviser.” 

Apart from this purely historical issue, the credit 
for the materialisation of the scheme and its initiation 
on a comprehensive scale, goes to the Congress 
Ministry of Sri Harekrishna Mahatab and his asso- 
ciates, without doubt. . 


Pachaiyappa’s Charities 
The 106th anniversary of the foundation of tbe 
Pachaiyappa’s Charities in Madras was celebrated .a 
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few months back. But as its history has a Permanent 
interest in the annals of modern India, it can never 
be old, and is worth re-telling in North India specially, 
It is in line with the Mohsin Foundation that haa 
advanced Muslim education in Bengal. 

Pachaiyappa Mudaliar was born.at Conjeevaram 
in 1754, under circumstances which could not ba 
considered by any means to be affluent. He was a 
posthumous child. His mother moved over to Madias, 
and sought the protection of Powney Narayana Pillai, 
a wealthy Dubash of the time. Much of the success of 
Pachaiyappa’s later career, he owed to this kind- 
hearted and benevolent gent.eman who not only 
educated him, but also settled him as a commercial 
agent in Madras. By his fortieth year, Pachaiyappa 
had amassed a big fortune. He died in 1794, dedicat- 
ing all his wealth to the worship of Siva and Vishnu, 
to certain religious charities at various temples and 
places of pilgrimage, and to educational purposes in 
different localities. The trustees availed themselves of 
the last of the above objectives to start an educational 
institution, now developed into the Pachalyappas 
College which ean challenge comparison with any in 
India. It was a pioneer. ‘ 

The vast estates left behind by Pachaiyappa were 
not properly administered immediately after his death. 
Some Jaw-suits had to be instituted to recover certain 
amounts, and also to prevent them from being 
misspent. George Norton who was the Advocato- 
General in 1841 was responsible for getting passed in 
that year (i.¢., 47 years after the death of Pachaiyappa) 
a scheme under which a sum of nearly 44 lakhs was 
set apart for the establishmen; and maintenance of 
educational institutions. 


The Third Year in West Bengal 


Through the courtesy of West Bengal’s Director 
of Publicity we have received a record of the Govern- 
ment’s activities during the third year of indepen- 
dence. There is nothing to enthuse over the record 
and its writer has not been able to dramatize the 
developments that have caught West Bengal and 
made her the “problem” Province of the India2 
Union, not that there had not been intensely human 
dramas in our midst. We know that the people have 
not been all supine; they have undertaken their own 
good on their own initiative; their activities would 
give a truer picture of West Bengal as she is, 


Indian- Revolutionaries Abroad 

A Delhi-news-item of August 13 annour'ced the 
decision of a non-official organization to publish a record 
of the Indian revolutionaries’ who for about half a 
century contributed towards bringing freedom to their 
motherland from abroad. We miss from the tentative list 
of helpers the name of Dr. Tarak Nath Das of New York 
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who i. an outstanding figure amongst these revolutionary 
patrios. The following announcement will be found 
interefing : “A; number of Indian revolutionaries have 
undertaken this gigantic piece of ‘work which is expected 
to take over three years to be completed. They are: 
Sri T-ailokynath Chakravarti (Anusilan Party), Pandit 
Jaget Ram (Ghadar Party), Pandit Parmananid of Jhansi 
(Ghadar Party), Dr. Pandurang Khankoje (Ghadar Party), 
Rajz Vahendra Pratap (World Federation), Sri M. P. 
T. Acharya (Berlin and Kabul Committees), General 
Mohar Singh (J.N.A.), General J. K. Bhonsle (L.N.A.), 
Col Bb. -S. Raju (1.N.A.), Seth Govind Das, M-P., 
Dr. Lenka Sundaram (Editor). 

5c far only scrappy information is available about 
the imlividual struggle of Indian revolutionaries abroad. 
The projected publication is intended to build into the 
authertic account of India’s internal fight for freedom 
and stnilar efforts in Europe, the Americas and the Far 
East, Ly patriots who preferred to remain and even perish 
in exLe. 

The public have been invited to send to Dr.’ Lanka 
Sundazam, Editor-in-Chief, Indian Revolutionaries Abroad 
Commemoration Committee, Prabhudayal Building, Can- 
raught Circus, New Delhi, information anecdotes, docu- 
ments, pictures, etc., dealing with the activities of Indian 
revoluGonaries abroad.” 


Cancuct of a Newspaper 

“Ia judging the conduct of a newspaper editor, 
‘a Court of law cannot weigh the material too finely 
in tlie: balance and has to excuse a little exaggeration 
here .cz a small inuendo there,”—thus observed Justice 
Sarjoo Prasad of Patna High Court while quashing 
criminal proceedings against Shri D. Shastri and Shri 
Sheanmngal Prakash, Chief Editor and Editor,  res- 
pectively of the Hindi daily Navarashira of Patna. 

“ewspapers,” His Lordship added, “are like the 
proverzial watch-dogs of national interests and public 
welfar'. They may sometimes have to bark even on 
false clarm but the alarm must be there.” 

TLe criminal proceedings had been brought by 
the manager of the Central Co-operative Bank of 


Beguscrai against the ‘petitioners and Mr. Mulchand 


Agarwal, Chief Editor of the Vishwamiitra and Mr. 
Jagat Narain Agarwal, the common Begusarai corres- 
pondert of the two papers, for publishing a report that 
the stockists of about three thousand maunds of 
‘arwa’ rice in Begusarai had brought the officers of the 
local Price Control Department under the influence 
and were deliberately trying to delay its distribution, 
to have the stock declared unfit for human consump- 
tion and to secure permission eventually for its free 
sale ix the market. 


M-~. Justice Prasad observed: “A newspaper has 
a pubic duty to ventilate abuses and, if an official 
fsils ix the discharge of his duties, a newspaper would 
be ebsolutely within its rights in publishing news-items 
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even derogatory to such official. But it must be said 
at the same time that the editor or publisher of the 
newspaper must get hold of probable facts,” 

Mr. Prasad said, “He should be watchful not ‘o 
publish defamatory attacks upon individuals, unless 
he has taken reasonable pains to ascertain that there 
are good grounds for believing the information sent. 
to him to be true, in other words he must act with 
due care and attention.” 

“In this case,” his lordship said, “there did not 
appear to be any reason why the petitioners should 
not have relied wpon the correspondent concerned. 
But from the circumstances disclosed on the admitted 
material there is nothing to indicate that the peti- 
tioners have not acted with due care and attention. 
Therefore, even if the publication was defamatory, 
there was no want of good faith on the part of these 
petitioners.” 

Gopinath. Bardoloi 

The death of Assam’s Premier, Gopinath Bardolol, 
at his 59th year, creates a loss which it will take years. 
to make up. For 80 years since the emergence of 
Gandhiji into the leadership of the country, Gopinath 
has been struggling for the freedom of his country and 
has suffered losses in her cause second’ to none Ww 
Assam. He was a lawyer when he joined the Non-co- 
operation Movement; his elders were Tarunram 
Phukan and Nabin Chandra Bardoloi under whose 
lead Assam came to a new realization of her place in 
India. : 


Nabin Chandra died untimely; Tarunram joined 
the “Swaraj Party” formed by Chittaranjan Das, 
Matilal Nehru, Vithalbhai Patel and Narsimha 
Chintamani Kelkar. Gopinath remained to lead the 
“faithfuls.” It was a trial of strength between two 
schools of political thought, and it tested Gopinath. 
There were men stronger in political ability than he in 
Assam’s public life—Mohammad Saadulla, Rohini 
Kumar Chaudhuri, Bishnuram Medhi for instance. The 
first-named was an incorrigible Muslim Leaguer; the 
second has been fitful in politics; the third is Gopi- 
nath’s successor in Assam. 

But there had been something in Gopinath that 
made him the obvious choice as leader of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party in Assam when the chance came 
for it to accept the Ministry in 1937. It went into the 
wilderness in October-November, 1939, and returned 
with renewed strength in 1946. Since then Assam has 
been passing through strains the chiefest of which 
came from the British Cabinet Mission’s “Grouping” 
Plan. Public opinion in India mitus that represented 
by the Muslim League repudiated the idea, and 
Assam was saved. There are other difficulties in the 
way, the most important of which is the multi- 
cultural constitution of Assam. It requires no little 
skill to keep satisfied all these desperate elements, 
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with Indian authorities. I ascertained that India would be 
prepared to consider a settlement on the lines suggested 
and had in mind certain principles which might he 


‘applied. My information included also the manner in 


which India would be disposed io apply the principles 
jn defining the plebiscite area and otherwise. 

“Having learned so much J came to Karachi for the 
purpose of obtaining the consideration of the Pakistan 
authorities of a proposal that a conference of the two 
Prime Ministers should tbe held, to deal with the matter. 
The subject to be discussed at the meeting would be the 
possibility of ‘settling the Kashmir dispute by an agree- 
ment for the partition of the larger part of the State and 
hy a plebiscite limited to the residue. 


“T found, however, that the Government of Pakistan 
continued to stand upon the agreed resolutions of the 
United, Nations Commission specifying an overall plebis- 
cite aS the manner of settlement. They were unwilling 
to enter upon a conference which had for its purpose the 
discussion of a possibility of settling the matter by 
partition and a limited plebiscite. 

“Even if otherwise it might have been possible to 
arrange an out and out partition without any plebiscite, 
it was evident that both parties would in that event 
insist upom having the valley of Kashmir. This fact I 
expressly confirmed with both parties. Neither Prime 
Minister considered that any purpose would be served by 
enother meeting. 

“Af this stage it looked as if I had exhausted the 
possibilities of securing a negotiated settlement between 
them, at all events for the present. But I offered finally 
io prepare a plan for the settlement of the dispute repre~ 
senting the solution which in my judgment should now be 
adopted_byi the parties, I offered to summon a conference 
at which I would produce this plan for their acceptance 
or rejection. I did not, of course, exclude the possibility 
of modifications or alterations by the agreement of the 
parties. 


“In the course of the discussions or negotiations which 
followed this suggestion, I considered it necessary to dis- 
elose some matters which, in my opinion formed essential 
elements in the intended plan lest they might be found 
insuperable objections when the proposed conference 
met. Obviously no purpose could be served in calling 
a conference that was bound to fail. As to the 
alternative character of the plani I assured Pakistan that 
by coming to such a_ conference, she would not be 
considered as prejudicing her primary position. 

“In the result, however, it became futile to call a 
further conference. With reference to one matter the 
view that I “adopted and that upon which India too 
differed so much that I dropped the proposal to produce 
plan of my own. Nothing remained for me to do. In- 
deed, as I understood both Prime Ministers even before 
i made the last proposal, they were unable to suggest 
anything further that I could usefully do towards bringing 
about agreement. 


“IT shall, of course, report to the Security Council, 
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It only remains for me to say that during the period of 
my work in this sub-continent, I have been treated with 
the greatest courtesy, consideration and kindness by the 
Government of India and of Pakistan and also by the 
people. Greatly as this has contributed to the ease, not 
to say the comfort, with which I have been able to 
pursue my duties, there is one thing which would have 
been of greater value.. But that the Governments found 
themselves unable to do. I refer to the formulation by 
the respective Governments themselves of plans or mea- 
sures or proposals for the settlement of the dispute 
between them. From first to Jast the burden of formu- 
lating plans or proposals has rested upon me. Notwith- 
standing this I am unwilling to suppose that after all 
the examination which the problem has _ received the 
Governments twill be unable to resolve it by negotiation. 
IT trust that they will.” 


Liaquat Ali's Statement 


Pakistan’s Frime Minister, Mr, Liaquat Ali Khan 
declared in a Press Conference on August 23 that India 
was responsible for the failure of the United Nations 
Kashmir Mediator Sir Owen Dixon’s mission. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan sdid, that a heavy responsibility 
now rested on the Security Council and added: “The 
Security Council must face facts and ensure ‘that Inter- 
national Agreements are respected and carried out.” 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan said, the failure of Sir Owen’s 
mission, was “not due to any lack of effort on his part, 
or due to want of co-operation on the part of Pakistan. 
I share his regret that his efforts were not successful.” 

The responsibility for Sir Owen’s failure “lies 
squarely on the shoulders of India.” Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
added, “The Government of India refused to agree to a 
programme of demilitarisation which is a necessary pre- 
requisite for a free and impartial plebiscite and, indeed, 
for any peaceful solution. of the Kashmir question.” 

Pakistan’s stand «vith regard to Kashmir throughout 
the three-year-old dispute had heen “crystal clear and 
remains unchanged,” he said. “Our constant endeavour 
has been to ensure the creation of conditions in the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir under which its people would be 
enabled to decide, free from all pressure and intimidation.” 
whether the State should accede to Pakistan or to India. 

“Pakistan’s stand was accepted by the United Nations 
and the principle of a free and impartial plebiscite was 
embodied in the resolutions of the United Nations Com- 
mission of 13th August 1948, and 5th January, 1949, which 
have heen accepted by both India ‘and Pakistan and 
endorsed by the Security Council. 


“Taken together, these resolutions provide for a cease- 
fire and demilitarisation of the State, preparatory to the 
holding of a plebiscite. In pursuance of these resolu- 
tions, fighting stopped on Ist January 1949, the cease-fire 
line was demarcated, and Pakistan avas able to persuade 
the tribesmen and Pakistani volunteers, who had gone 
to the aid of their persecuted brethren in Kashmir, to 
withdraw. Pakistan) was also prepared to withdraw its 
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.. forces from Kashmir provided the Indian forces were 
withdrawn in accordance with the agreed settlement. The 
sole reason why the State has not been demilitarised is 
. India’s refusal to withdraw her forces. India also sought 
to jump the cease-fire line by demanding control over the 
northern areas. 

“Atter the Commission had exhausted its efforts at 
mediation, and its arbitration proposal, which had been 
supported: by President Truman and Mr. Attlee and 
accepted by Pakistan, had been turned down by India, 
ihe Security Council asked its President, General Mac- 
Naughton,.to mediate between the Parties. General Mac- 
Naughton’s proposals of 22nd December 1949, were 
accepted by Pakistan lbut not by India. Lengthy debates 
in the Security Council ensued before the Council adopted 
its resolution of 14th March, 1950, which was accepted 
by both Parties and which Sir Owen Dixon characterised 
as his ‘directive.’ 

“The Security Counceil’s resolution took, into account 
the substantial measure of agreement on fundamental 
principles as embodied in the two resolutions of 
U.N.C.I.P., and Sir Owen Dixon was appointed United 


Nations Representative to assist the Parties in the pre-. 


paration, and to supervise the implementation, of a 
programme of demilitarisation. It also authorised the 
U.N. Representative to place before the Parties any sug- 
gestion which, in his opinion, was likely to contribute to 
the expeditious and enduring solution of the dispute. 

“Sir Owen Dixon’s primary task, therefore, was to 
ensure the implementation of the Security Council’s reso- 
lution. I readily accepted his invitation to meet him and 
the Prime Minister of India in Delhi for this purpose. 
All possible aspects of the Kashmir case were examined 
during our 17 hours’ long discussions. Throughout this 
Conference, I was ready to fulfil all our obligations in 
letter and in spirit. 

“[ was prepared to agree to concrete proposals for 
withdrawal of the Pakistan army and reduction of the 
Azad Kashmir forces, provided India was willing to do 
likewise with regard to its own forces, the Maharaja’s 
forces and the militia. I regret to say that India showed 
no desire to carry out a programme of demilitarisation and 
to release its military grip on Kashmir. Not content with 
obstructing the demilitarisation of the State, the Prime 
Minister of India put forward demands with regard to 
the northern areas and the administration of Azad 
Kashmir, which were not only unreasonable in themselves 
but were contrary to the agreed settlement. In these 
circumstances, I agreed with Sir Owen Dixon that no 
useful purpose would be served by continuing the dis- 
cussions in Delhi. 

“Sir Owea Dixon stayed on in Delhi for further 
discussions avith the Indian representatives, He came to 
Karachi on August 2 and expressed a desire to” explore 
the possibilities of a settlement. The suggestion which 
Sir Owen Dixon had chiefly in mind was a plebiscite in 
the Kashmir Valley and partition of the rest of the 
State between India and Pakistan. We were given to 
understand that a resolution on these lines would be 


acceptable 1o the Government of. India. We told Sir 
Owen that Pakistan stood firmly by its position under 
the agreed resolutions of the 13th August, 1948, the 5th 
January, 1949, and the 14th March 1950, namely that the 
question’ whether the State of Jammu-and Kashmir should 
accede to Pakistan or to India must be decided by a free 
and impartial plebiscite. We also expressed the view 
that the Indian move towards alternative solutions was 
solely designed to enable India to get out of its commit- 
ment for an overall plebiscite, and that there was neo 
alternative scheme which could provide a fair, just and 
democratic settlement of the Kashmir dispute. 

“Sir Owem fully appreciated cur stand but felt that 
he would not have fully discharged his function as a 
U.N. Representative until he had exhausted all possible 


methods of a peaceful settlement. He, therefore, tried to 


explore the possibility of a scheme of partition combined 
with plebiscite in a limted area serving as a basis for 
discussion. But he soon found that India had no inten- 
tion of agreeing to a free ard impartial plebiscite even 
in a limited area. 


“Atpparently, India is not willing to risk a free and 


impartial plebiscite even in an area where it claims to 


have the largest measure of support of the local popula- 
tion unless Indian troops are in control, ar Indian- 
sponsored administration is in charge and Pakistan is 
denied access to the plebiscite area. 


“Now that the UN. Representative has found that 
there is no possibility of agreement on! any alternative 
solution, this must bring everyone back to the only solu- 
tion on which there is an international agreement, namely, 
plebiscite in the whole State of Jammu and Kashmir to 
decide its accession to Pakistan or to India. The world 
must now recognise that there is no obstacle in the way 
of an overall- plebiscite except India’s refusal to honour 
jts commitments under a solemm international agreement. 

“Peaceful methods of securing this objective—nego- 
tiation, mediation, consultation, proposal for arbitration— 
have so far led nowhere. The occupation of Kashmir by 
Indian troops in’ support of the tottering tyranny of the 
Hindu Maharaja over a Muslim State against the will of 
its people was an act of aggression. This was clearly 
designed to bring about the encirciement and economic 
strangulation of Pakistan. The refusal of India to with- 
draw its troops in defiance of the Security Council’s 
resolution is a challenge to the United Nations. A very 
heavy responsibility rests upon the Security Council. The 
Security Council must face facts and ensure that inter- 
national agreements are respected and carried out. The 
Government and people of Pakistan will not rest until 
Kashmir is liberated and will determine their future, 
according to their own wishes.” 

Asked what would be the effect of the breakdown of 
the presert series of Kashmir talks on the Indo-Pakistan 
relations, the Prime Minister said, “I have always held, 
and given public ~expression to this view, that real 
friendship thetween India and Pakistan is noi possible so 


long as the Kashmir question is not settled justly and 
fairly.” 
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His reply. to a related question whether he foresaw 
any deterioration of Indo-Pakistan relations as @ recult 
of the infructuous Kashmir talks was: “So far as we 
are concerned we look to each problem separately, and 
if we have entered into any commitments, we, as men 
of honour, sill carry out those commitments to the best 


- of our ability.” 


Pandit Nehru’s Reply 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, said 
at a Press Conference on August 24 that with the failure 
of ‘the mission of the U.N. Mediator on Kashmir, Sir 
Owen Dixon, “We go back to where we started from.” 

“If we are up against a blank wall in regard to a 
plebiscite,” said Pandit Nehru, “it is because every time 
Pakistan warns by pressure to create conditions of special 
advantage to itself in regard to a plebiscite,” 


Pandit Nehru, answering questions, said: “The 
business of Kashmir gets curiouser and curiouser. I do 
not know how many of you are acquainted with Alice’s 
Wonderland. In Alice’s looking-glass, everything becomes 
gradually inverted and loses its natural shape and appears 
in a different form altogether. It seems to me, looking 
back over this Kashmir episode during the last two and 
half years, that all kinds of attempts are made to leave 
the real world behind and look at it through some 
Jooking-glass where everything is inverted. 

“We said to Sir Gwen Dixon, ‘There has been a ten- 
dency on the part of Pakistan not to commit itself to 
anything but ask the other party to make various com- 
mitments and take advantage of anything said on the 
other side” So what is the use of our discussing any- 
thing unless any proposal that you put forward is accepted 
by. Pakistan as a matter worthy of discussion at least 
in its broad aspects, apart from its details or final com- 
mitments ? 


“Sir Owen; Dixon went back to Karachi and we were 
informed hy him that Pakistan rejected this completely 
and refused to commit itself even to the idea of consider- 
ing it in that context because they thought that might 


“weaken their position. ° 


“Nevertheless, he said that Pakistan was prepared 
to talk about it. We pointed out to Sir Owen Dixon that 
that was a very unsatisfactory state of affairs. Then he 
indicated certain other conditions that he had in mind 
in regard to his proposal for a partial plebiscite. 

“The major condition was a complete transfer of the 
present Government of Kashmir to a United Nations’ 
authority. 

“FT confess that that took us completely by surprise, 
becausé in the course of the last two and a half years or 
more, no such proposal had been made at all and had 
it been made, it would have got short shrift from us at 
ary time. It struck us as an astounding proposal from 
any point of view, so we said that we could not possibly 
consider it and that was the end of that proposal. 

“So Sir Owen Dixon came to the conclusion after 


. four or five days’ talks that an overall plebiscite was not 


possible and then, exploring the possibilities on a partial 


plebiscite, he came to the conclusion that in the present 
context that too was not possible. So we go hack to 
where we started from.” 

“Mr, Liaquat Ali Khan,” said Pandit Nehru, “had laid 
stress on two resolutions of the United Nations Kashmir 
Commission dated August 13, 1948 and January 5, 1949. 
Both resolutions were accepted by India after certain 
correspondence with the Commission and on the basis of 
certain elucidations given by the Commission. We 
stand by them completely today,” Pandit Nehru added. 

“Our point is that the various new proposals that 
have been made are contrary to those very resolutions as 
elucidated to us. To give you one instance, we laid the 
greatest stress throughout on the sovereignty of the 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir over the whole 
State, including that part of the State which happens to 
be occupied by Pakistan forces. 


“That was agreed to. In fact the Plebiscite 
Administrator who was to be appointed was to be 
appointed by the Kashmir State Government and was to 
report to them, apart from reporting to the Commission. 

“Now to be told that the Government itself, which 
was supposed to appoint and receive the report and all 
that, is to go and the Plebiscite Administrator becomes the 
Government and reports to himself, seems rather odd and 
rather an Alice in the Wonderland business.” 

In fact, said Pandit Nehru, every single thing that 
was agreed to by the Commission was sought to be 
reopened. 

In the very first major resolution the Commission 
said that Pakistan had created a new situation by the 
fact of their sending troops to Kashmir. It was indeed 
a very new situation which was created and, therefore, 
Pakistan had to withdraw them. 

Pakistan had committed aggression and must go 
back before atly other step was taken. Therefore, the 
Commission decided that Pakistan troops had to go and 
other Pakistan nationals and auxiliaries and tribal forces 
had to go, 

The Commission was told that Pakistan nationals, 
auxiliaries and tribal forces had gone and Pakistan regular 
forces were actually going away. 

Then the Commission said that India should reduce 
the number of her troops here because the necessity for 
such numbers had become less. 

“There is not much for me to say about Sir Owen 
Dixon’s statement. For a Jong time past there’ has been 
agreement on the question of holding an overall plebiscite, 
the idea of which, it is well to remember, originated from 
India. 


“Now, while the plebiscite idea has been accepted 
all rourd, we have got jammed in the past year or more 
over the conditions that should precede the plebiscite. 

“There was the question of the disbandment of the 
Azad Kashmir forces, the question of the northern areas 
and the question of demilitarisation. 

“There was no agreement on that and as a result 
of four days’ talk with Sir Owen Dixon, the old dis- 
agreements on those issues continued. Then Sir Owen 
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Dixon cante to the conclusion that it was not worthwhile 
pursuing any further his idea of an overall plebiscite and 
the matter practically ended there. 

“Later he made a general suggestion to us, ‘Would 
you be prepared to explore other avenues?’ We said, 
‘Certainly we are prepared to explore any avenue which 
might lead to a settlement.’ It was not a definite pro- 
posal but just vaguely he put forward the proposal for 
a partial plebiscite. We said, ‘We do not like it and 
it can, be criticised in many ways but we are prepared to 
consider it in case it might offer some solution.” But we 
said further that ‘we could not consider it even broadly 
unless Pakistan was also prepared to consider it in the 
same way.” 

“Observe the argument. At ro time was it suggested 
that the question of Pakistan’s withdrawal of her troops 
and our withdrawal was on the same level. It was recog- 
nised that the defence of Kashmir was our responsibility. 
Tr was recognised that there was aggression and there 
was the danger of aggression and we should not leave the 
door of Kashmir open to aggression. It was admitted 
that the number of Indian troops to be left in Kashmir 
must be looked upon from the security point of view. 

“These were certain admitted facts on which we were 
proceeding all along. Then the difficulty arose about dis- 
bandment and disarming of the Azad Kashmir forces,” 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, said Pandit Nehru, was “com- 
pletely wrong” when he said that India was trying to 
go back oni something she had agreed to. 

“There was nothing that we have agreed to in the 
course of our talks in the last two or three years—if we 
agreed to much that normally we would never have agreed 
to, we agreed to it because of our great desire for a 
peaceful settlement—that we are not prepared to honour. 

“But we have made it perfectly clear right from the 
xeginning of this Kgshmir story that we are not going 
to accept anything which is harmful to Kashmir, which is 
against our pledges and which is derogatory to the dig- 
nity of India. 
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“That position holds. We have said that whatever 
may happen, it is the people of Kashmir who are going 
to decide their future. I mentioned this Alice in the 
Wonderland business. The aggressor comes. For the 
sake of pedce we go on agreeing to one step after another, 
gradually the aggressor wants equality with us-in every- 
thing and going a step further, the aggressor wants pre- 
dominance in everything. It is an astounding position 
from any point of view of national or international law. 
I cannot conceive of any Government of Indie—I am 
not speaking for myself for the moment but any Govern- 
ment of India that may exist now or later—agreeing to 
the type of proposals that have been put forward for 
Pushing out the present Government of Kashmir just to 
please Pakistan.” 

The present Government of Kashmir, said Pandit 
Nehru, was not put down there from the air. They re- 
presented the popular organisation and remained ‘there 
because of their own strength and not because of legal 
sanctions alone. 


ment of the aggressor. v 
open declaration that ‘you want the aggressor to succeed’ 
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“Undoubtedly we agreed to their functioning there 
two and a half years ago, but undoubtedly also we agreed 
because they represented a solid fact.” 

He was not’ aware of any Government anywhere, 
unless they were in a state of disruption, which would 
accept a proposal for handing over all the Governmental 
functions to a plebiscite administration. or commission 
during the period of the plebiscite, which might be six 
months or thereabouts. The Government of India were 
not in a state of disruption and they did not propose 
to accept any proposal which mas not only so contrary 
to their dignity ard the facts of the situation and went 
against everything that had been agreed to in the last 
two years, but was bound to lead to all kinds of trouble 
because it was so patently a proposal for the appease- 
Any such proposal meant an 


with all the psychological and other consequences. One 
did not go about changing Governments in order to 
ensure fair elections. 

“If you do that, you do the very reverse and come 
in the way of a fair plebiscite. You create conditions 
which make the plebiscite unfair and unreal. You can 
very well imagine the kind of advantage Pakistan, will 
get. They will say, ‘We have kicked out India,’ and the 
whole atmosphere will be changed. If you want to find 
out one thing avhich will make this plebiscite completely 
unfair, completely artificial and completely unreal, give 
effect to this proposal to change the Goverrment. That 
is why I refer to this Alice in the Wonderland business, 
Everything is upside down. Froposals are made to bring 
about a fair plebiscite which make it more unfair than 
it could possibly be otherwise.” 

“Every time, we have said, have any kind of super- 
vision you like. Bring in a hundred or a thousand 
cbservers and make them sit in| every corner, every cross- 
road and every polling booth, wherever you like. But 
this business of the observer becoming the Government 
and what is implied in it is another thing. We have 
talked of the Indian Airmy in reduced numbers being in 
Kashmir for security purposes. Now the new Government 
of the day may not want to tolerate any Indian Army 
or State Army or State militia. I am not quite sure 
whether it will tolerate even a policeman. It is a com- 
plete uprooting of everything. Why? Because we must 
have a fair plebiscite. It seems to me really an extra- 
ordinarily illogical approach to this question. So far as 
the Government of India are concerned, it is absolutely 
impossible for them to accept it, whatever the conse- 
quences. There the matter ends.” 

Proceeding, Pandit Nehru said, “If an overall plebis- 
cite, according to Sir Owen Dixon, is impossible—and 


-may I add that not only because we did not come to 


an agreemert but for a variety of other reasons Sir Owen 
himself did not think it a very feasible proposition—and 
if a partial plebiscite is ruled out, then where are we? 
We start from the beginning and I think it is about time 
we started from the beginning and went back to some 
fundamental realities. There has been too much of pro- 
ceeding along what I consider wrong premises. 


a 


a 
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“If yon start on wrong premises, they lead to wrong 
conc‘usions. -So I hope that we will remove some of the 
cobwebs in our thinking in regard to Kashmir, clarify 
the situation and consider it as it is and not as something 
whicn we imagine it should be.” 

-Pandit Nehru said that right from the beginning, 
“Our trouble has been the avoidance by the Security 
Council of considering this very basic question (who is 


the aggressor). After all, we are accusing Pakistan of . 


aggression, our original complaint. Ii is a straight- 
forward issue. 

“You remember we simply asked the Security Council 
to tell Pakistan not to help the raiders. It was a very 
simp.e request. Either our facts were correct or they were 
not. If they were correct, then the logical’ consequence 
followed. We made no proposal for doing anything inju- 
rious to Pakistan. All we asked for was ‘please ask Pakis- 
tan rot to help the raiders. Not to aid and abet them.’ 

“Pakistan continued to help the raiders. Then the 
Security Council passed a resolution calling upon both 
parties as -far as possilile not to do anything to worsen 
the situation. That was in the beginning of 1948. We 
went on telling the Security Council of this cortinuing 
avsression. We complained to the Security Council and 
to the Pakistan Government that we had evidence that 
Paki:tan troops were also there. Pakistan denied it stoutly 
and che Pakistan newspapers expressed arger at India’s 
statement that Pakistan troops were in Kashmir. But we 
had some Pakistan prisoners and war material and denial 
was very extraordinary. 

“Then the-Commission came round about May, 1948 
and wanted ‘to go to the area of military operations. It 
obviausly became impossible to hide the fact as to who 
was “ightirg whom, Then in the middle of 1948 it was 
admi:ted -privately to ‘the Commission by the Pakistan 
authcrities that they-had got Pakistan regular armed 
forces in Kashmir. Of course, they said they were there 
te protect themselves against an invasion of Pakistan 
throuzh the mountain passes of Kashmir. It would have 
heen easier to send our armies to Tibet and Central Asia 
ani zome down on Pakistan through the Karakorum 
Pass, “Anyway, Pakistan admitted something which even 
24 heurs earlier they violently denied to us, 

“Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan said yesterday that we have 
comiritted aggression in Kashmir. I am perfectly pre- 
parec. for that case to be considered om its merits from 
every point of view, practical, legal and constitutional or 
any cther. It is because that point was not considered 
that all this trouble has arisen. It seems to me that 
when the matter goes to the Security Council, they should 
consider it from that basic point of view.” 


“Tf we come up against a blank wall in regard to a 
plebiscite,” said Pandit Nehru, “it is because every time 
Pakis-an, wants by pressure to create conditions of special 
advantage to itself in regard to a plebiscite.” If Sir Owen 
Dixor’s proposal to push out the Kashmir Government 
and tne Government of India was accepted, it would mean 
90 ne> cent of the victory for Pakistan, quite apart from 
the plebiscite. 
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“So far as we are concerned,” Pandit Nehru went on, 
“evem apart from our pledge previously, our whole 
method in regard to Kashmir is that the people of Kash- 
mir will have to decide their destiny. They are doing 
mary things there which they think fit and proper. Some- 
times we may not agree with them, but we allow them 
to do it, because it is an autonomous. Government co- 
operating with us in regard to certain subjects and con- 
ferring with us on other subjects and we cannot question 
them in their day-to-day administration.” 

Jn, accepting a plebiscite, said Pandit Nehru, India 
had always made it clear that while the United Nations 
should come and see that the plebiscite was fair, they 
could not interfere in any way. Another point was that 
the plebiscite area should be left to decide for itself and 
no outsider either from India or Pakistan should come 
and interfere at the time, 


“We are quite prepared to keep out of it completely,” 
said Pandit Nehru, “and we have said ihat Pakistan, 
should certainly keep out of it too.” 

“We laid the greatest stress on this because we 
wanted to avoid this plebiscite being utilised for com- 
munal propaganda and communal rioting. There will be 
no decision on merits in that case. We want that pro- 
paganda should be completely free in regard to the future 
of Kashmir but it should not be carried on a religious 
hasis. Let it be on a political or economic basis or any 
other Basis, but a religious appeal should not be made 
Lecause that will lead immediately to trouble and that 
will not be a real decision. Let no man or woman from 
outside the plebiscite area, whether from India or Pakis- 
tan, go there during the period of the plebiscite.” 

Question : Sir Owen Dixon has said that from first 
to last, the burden of formulating plans or proposals 
rested on him. Why was that so? 


Pandit Nehru: That was almost inevitable in the 
circumstances because, for one thing, for two and half 
years all kinds of proposals had been put forward and 
the matter had been; thrashed repeatedly from every point 
of view. Another difficulty was that Pakistan would noi 
say a word. If we made any type of proposal, they 
seized hold of that part of it that was favourable to thent, 
objected to the rest and made the favourable portion their 
jumping off ground. They wanted commitments from the 
other side, leaving themselves completely free. 

Answering another question, Pandit Nehru said: “I 
put the blame hundred per cent on Pakistan for the 
whole Kashmir trouble.” 


Pandit Nehru declared: “In spite of the failure of 
Sir Owen Dixon’s mission, we have no intention on our 
part to indulge in, military operations. We still want to 
settle the question peacefully. Of course, if we are 
attacked it is a different matter.” 


Pandit Nehru said that the Government of India 
would not allow the failure of Sir Owen Dixon’s mission 
to ‘affect other Indo-Pakistan issues, “We are going to 


deal with other issues on merit and shall try our best to 
come to a settlement,” he said. 
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CEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


The Superman Come to Life 


By C. L. R. 


SASTRI 


“Bernard Shaw is an old man who is still young; in an age when the young men are most of 
them very old. There is a real score for his negative eccentricities, when we can still see him 
making merry over cold water and cabbages, while men who might be his grandsons or great- 


grandsons are making themselves miserable over cocktails and champagne. . 


Hope, hearty 


conviction, the fighting spirit—these are things not so abounding among the youth of our time, 
that we can fail to salute them in the chief literary veteran of the age.” 
—The late Mg. G. KK. Cugsrmrron : George Bernard Shaw. 


Te above, it will be seen, is mighty praise, indeed: ° 


thus does royalty salute royalty. It is an intensely 
moving tribute from one celebrity to another. 
“When the high heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate, 
And worship greatness passing by, 
Ourselves are great,” 

Alas, Mr. Chesterton is no more. We could have 
ill-spared him in an age of small men. There was 
(God ‘be thanked !) nothing small about him. He sas 
Falstaffian in nearly every sense of the term. There 
was a largeness, a magnificence, even about his 
chivalry. Did he not, for instance, once boast that *e 
had vacated hig seat in a tram for three ladies? And 
to recollect that the arch-reviler of the French 
Revolution should have been impelled to make such 
a “to-do” about “the age of chivalry being gone”! Tt 
must, to be sure, have disappeared now—with the dis- 
appearance, from our midst, of Gilbert Keith Chester- 
ton. English Letters lost decidedly their most brilliant 
figure when, a decade or so ago, tiring of a mean 
world, a world incessantly given to cheese-paring, to 
counting its candle-ends (literally as well as meta- 
phorically), he was-in a desperate hurry to leave us— 
doubtless to commune with kindred souls in a more 
spacious universe. 

G. K. C. ano G. B. §S. 

I have brought in the name of G. K. C—with 
malice prepense. ‘There has never been anyone who 
was a fitter antagonist of Mr. Bernard Shaw, a foeman 
worthier of his steel, than he. G. K. C. was G. B. S.'s 
real foil: they were as strophe and anti-strophe. They 
met on the battle-field “like two clouds over the 
Caspian.” Many were the intellectual bouts between 
these two giants; and I consider it a great good 
fortune that it fell to my lot to be a keenly interested 
spectator at not a few of them. We all (1 trust, 
remember those celebrated combats in the Mermaid 
tavern between Shakespeare and glorious “Ben,” as 
reported by Thomas Fuller : 

“Many were the wit-combats between Shakes- 

peare and Ben Jonson which two I behold like a 

Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war. 

Master Jonson, like the former, was built far 

higher in learning, solid but slow in his perform- 

ance. Shakespeare, like the English man-of-war, 
lesser in bulk, but higher in sailing, could turn with 


all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all 
winds, by the’ quickness of his wit and invention.” 
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Only, in my humble opinion, it was—notwilh- 
standing his merely physical resemblance to a buxom 
Spanish galleon—G. K. C. who was the nimbler-witted 
of the two, and so “could turn with all tides, tack 
about, and take advantage of all winds.” It was 
superb fun to watch these two wily disputants—both 
carrying great guns of wit and learning—going at eacn 


other like two heavy-weights in the boxing-ring. 
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My Partrautry ror G. K. C. 

Mote often than not I found myself sharing Mr. 
Shaw’s views on men and affairs but, if the truth is 
to be told, my heart was nearly always with Mr. 
Chesterton. Chesterton, to be perfectly candid, had 
one foible which not seldom set at naught his wonder- 
ful gift of repartee. He could (let it be said sotto 
voce !) be tiresome with his too, too, strident 
advocacy of his beloved Middle Ages—his special 
preserve, so to speak. But, loving the man as I did, 
and feeling in my bones, as it were, that, in sheer 
brain-power, he was the undoubted superior, I felt 
impelled to side with him rather than with Mr. Shaw, 
whose brain~power, needless to say, was nothing to be 
sneezed at, either. It may be that I was wrong in 
thus being partial to Mr. Chesterton. And it may be 
also that, having no brain-power of my own worth 
speaking of, I should not have had the presumption 
to- set myself up as an infallidle judge, or umpire, 
as between two such redoubtable opponents. But, 
then, the wind bloweth where it listeth, and there 
cannot be  helpe.l: 


are some things that simply 
some things in which, as Lowell said, we believe more 
than we can give a reason for. Did not Andrew 


Lang observe long ago: 


“Each of us has an author who is a favourite, 
a friend, an idol, whose immaculate perfection he 
maintains against all comers. For examp'e, 
things are urged against Seott: I receive them 
in the attitude of the deaf adder of St. Augustine, 
who stops one ear with his tail and presses the 
other against the dust. The same with Mbolicre ! 
M. Scherer utters complaints against Moliere ! He 
would not convince me even if I were convinced.” 
—Essays in Lattle. 


- G. K. C’s Boox on G. B. §. 
There is no need for anyone to remind me that 
this is supposed to be an article on Bernard Shaw, 
not on Gilbert Chesterton, I shall bear it in mind at 
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reasonable intervals, as the Master himself suavely 
reto-ted in his scintillating monograph on Mr. Shaw. 
Chesterton on Shaw! A Daniel come to judgment, 
indesd! The motto that I have appended to my 
artide is from that book, Even if—as is eminently 
true of most books of Chesterton—it iss More % 
reve ation of Chesterton than of Shaw, it is still a 
reve ation of Shaw, and by far the best revelation of 
him extant. My motto, as I have hinted, being from 
Mr, Chesterton I have deemed it only civil to 


menzion his name in passing. I do not think that Mr. 


Shar will complain. Why, then, should my readers ? 
I wauld have given a great deal to read Shaw on 
Chesterton. But that pleasure, for some inscrutable 
reascn, has been denied to us. Of the two Shaw is the 
older man and the more considerable author: we shall, 
ther: fore, have to be content with Chesterton on 
Shay, all the more so as every sentence that Chester- 


ton wrote vouchsafed to us, as I have already noted - 


above, a glimpse as much of himself as of Shaw. 
Chesterton was the wisest interpreter that Shaw ns 
ever had so far: the most sympathetic as well as the 
most penetrating. Tiveryone else’s interpretation :s 
bourd to look footling in comparison with. that! 


G. B. §.: 94 

On July 26, the doyen of English Letters com- 
plete] 94 years of his strenuous sojourn upon what 
the poet has called “this Chequer-board of Nights and 
Days.” It must be the ardent wish of all those to 
whom literature makes an instinctive appeal that tl:e 
Zetigeist, Life-Force, dlan vital, what you will, would 
so far oblige as to spare him to us until he complet:s 
his century at the least, if not, indeed, the three 
hunared summers that he himself solemnly specifics 
as its minimum life-span of his beloved Supermen. Vf, 
as he insists, mind and not body is what counts ia 
this mysterious business of evolution it should not, I 
venture to think, prove to be insuperably diffieu.s. 
For Mr. Shaw is all mind: he is one solid mass of 
intel-ect. I have often toyed with the notion that 
wher the Philosopher-Prince in that celebrated 
rhzp.ody of his— 
“What a piece of work is man: How noble in 
rcason: How infinite in faculties: in form and 
moving how express and admirable: in action, how 
lise an angel: in apprehension how like a god: the 
bsauty of the world: the paragon of animals!’— 
he rust have had an inexplicable prevision of the 
sage of Ayot St. Lawrence. 

tAr. Shaw himself speaks somewhere of his having 
“out cerebral capers” in this or that play of his. Ue 
has, let me gently remind him, done nothing else sinze 
he kroke loose from his comfortable berth in the firm 
af a land-agent in Dublin in that fateful March cf 
1876 to win laurels in London as a literary figure—“of 
impcrtance in his day,” as Browning would have put 
it. . ‘Cutting cerebral capers” .is the mot juste—or, 
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rather, they are the mots juste: in other words, 
performing intellectual acrobatics on the political, 
scientific, economic, and theological trapezes. It has 
been a merry game throughout, and he has eminently 
deserved all the chuckles he has got out of it: so, let 
me add, have his innumerable readers. 


TrsuH “De Hact En Bas” 

The most important fact one has to remember 
about Mr. Bernard Shaw is, of course, that he ig an 
Irishman: he is Irish de faut en bas. Nor is anyone 
who reads his voluminous prefaces to his plays ever 
left in the least doubt about it. I like Irishmen “more 
than somewhat,” and I can bear no grudge against 
any son of Erin for pointedly drawing our attention 
to the fortunate circumstance of his being a son of 
Erin. Well, I am a Hindu, and am proud of being a 
Hindu. It is not at all a bad trait Im a mana 
character to glory in his birth and state. But, all the 
same, one may have too much of a good thing. 
Speaking for myself, I would have liked Mr. Bernard 
Shaw anyhow (that is, even if he had not been born 
an Irishman), if only for his inimitable English 
prose style: though, curiously enough, he himself 
affects to set very little store by it. What Emerson 
says of Landor may, with equal justice, be said cf 
Shaw also: 

“Of many of Landor’s sentences we are fain to 

remember what was said of those of Socrates, that 

- they are cubes which will stand firm, place them 
how or where you will.” 

What Elizabeth Barrett Brownjng also says of 
Landor is true, once again, of Shaw himself: 

“In marble, indeed, he seems to work, for 
there is an angularity in the workmanship, whether 


of prose or of verse, which the very exquisiteness 
of his polish renders more conspicuous.” 


Unpve Stress on Berne Irisu 

With me a writer possessing such a bewitching 
manner of “putting it across” has already won move 
than half his battle. Add that he is Irish, and I am 
prepared to eat out of his hands. An Indian likes au 
Trishman instinctively: have not both had a taste 
of the rough side of the English jack-boot ? I have 
always regarded Irishmen with considerable affection, 
and I should have been pro-G.BS. even if he had 
not wielded an enchanting pen. But, wielding an 
enchanting pen, as he does, I have nothing for it bus 
to be all over him and to hug him to my bosom with 
hoops of steel. That is why I feel that he wouid 
have done well not to underline the fact of his being 
an Irishman to the extent thaf he has done. His 
object in being so insistent upon it is, no doubt, the 
perfectly laudable one of stressing the width of the 
gulf that separates him from Englishmen as a class. 
I cannot, however, bring myself to believe that the 
guf is so very wide. Besides, Mr. Shaw is not 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
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typically Irish. The typical Irishman is a Catholic: 
Mr. Shaw is a Protestant. Nearly as wide a gulf, let 
me suggest, separates a Protestant Irishman from oa 
Catholic Irishman as both from a true-blue Englisn- 
man. That Mr. Shaw himself has more than a faint 
suspicion that the Catholic Irish are the typical Irish 
is evidenced by this remark of his in one of lus 
prefaces to his plays: . 

“‘The Island of the Saints’ is no idle phrase. 
Religious genius is one of our national products; 
and Ireland is no bad rock to build a Church on. 
Holy and beautiful is the soul of Catholic Ireland: 
her ‘prayers are lovelier than the teeth and claws 
of Protestantism, but not so effective in dealing 
with the English.”—Preface to John Bull’s Other 
Island. 

G. B. 8.: Hoste-ruer 

it is fortunate that, though a Protestant, he is 
not an Orange-man—if, by that term, is implied a 
Belfast Tory. JI think he says somewhere that, 
though it is the rule for a Protestant Irishman to he 
an anti-Home-ruler, he is apt to become a more 
fierce pro-Home-Ruler even than a Catholic Irishman 
once he sees the light and enters the Radical taber- 
nacle. Well, Parnell was a Protestant, so perhaps we 
may take Mr. Shaw at his word. About Mr. Shaw's 
own political alignment, however, there can be two 
opinions. he is a Home-Ruler—“with knobs on.” 
Now Ireland is a free country, though, to be sure, 
there is still that running sore in its body-politic— 
namely, Partition. It is evident, as recent Indian 
history amply testifies, that, when the British depart 
from a country on which they have had a strangle- 
hold for a countless number of years, they do so onlv 
after vivisecting it to their hearts’ content aud 
leaving a sort of “fifth column” behind: they rarely 
depart from it with good grace. Nevertheless, Irelani 
is a free country now—a much freer country, let .ne 
mention in passing, than our own, with all is 
“symbolic links,’ “sovereign independence” coupled 
with “membership of the British Commonwealth,” 
and all such abracadabra—and the vexed question 
of Home-Rule has ceased to bother anyone, And if 
it has ceased to bother anyone it is, in no small 
measure, owing to Mr. Shaw’s valiant championsnip 
of the cause. All politically dependent people will do 
well to read, mark, and inwardly digest his masterly 
preface to his play, John Bull’s Other Island. As 
political pamphleteering it is, indisputably, in a class 
by itself: it forms “a vast species alone,” as Cowley 
said of Pindar. It is so fundamentally sound in :ts 
central thesis as to deserve being bound by the young 
student of politics for a frontlet on his brow and a 
talisman on his writing wrist. 


A Po.rrica, TESTAMENT 
In that preface Mr. Shaw demolishes the ¢a.t2 
for one country dominating another once and for all. 
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I can quote passage after passage from it, piling 
Pelion on Ossa, as it were, but my space is strictly 
limited. It is difficult to write a short article on 
G.BS. He never could write a short article bimsel!, 
or a short play, or a short preface—least of all, « 
short preface. His reading is vast and his memory 
capacious; and, as for. his quality of writing, he 
writes as the Heavenly Choir itself. One idea leads 
on to another and this to another still—until, before 
we know where we are, we have a veritable tome to 
handle. But we diligently peruse these ponderous 
tomes nevertheless—on account of the excruciatingly 
entertaining way in which he writes them. Mr. Shaw 
can be excruciatingly entertaming on any topic: 
else, read his Ravolutionist’s Handbook, which is a 
sort of tail-piece to his magnificent prfeace to Man 
and Superman. He can write on anything—from a 
lady’s commerce with her looking-glass to man’s 
intercourse with his Maker; and can write on it con 
amore and not from any oppressive sense of duty. 

So it is a little difficult to select passages ‘cr 
quotation from his writings. Take his preface ta 
John Bull’s Other Island, for instance. There are at 
least a score of pasages crying out to be quoted and 
all of them more or less equally good. But I shal 
quote this one in preference to the rest: 

“King James the First proved so cleverly and 
conclusively that the satisfaction of natural rights 
was incompatible with good government that 
his courtiers called him Solomon. We, more 
enlightened, call him Fool, solely because we have 
learned that nations insist on being goverted by 
their own consent—or, as they put it, by them- 
selves and for themselves—and that they will finally 
upset a good government which denies them this 
even if the alternative be a bad government which 
at least creates and maintains an illusion of demo- 
cracy. America, as far as one can ascertail, is much 
worse governed, and has a much more disgraceful 
political history than England under Charles I; 
but the American Republic is the stabler govern- 
ment because it starts from a formal concession of 
natural rights and keeps up an illusion of safe- 
guarding them by an elaborate machinery of demo- 
cratic election. And the final reason why Ireland 
must have Home-Rule is that she has a matural 
right to it.” (My italics.) 


G. B. S. anp IReuanp 


I should like to linger over this play (John Bull’s 
Other Island) a while longer. It was the first play I 
read of Mr. Shaw. That was decades ago, and then I 
read if again more recently. Nor am I making an 
affidavit that, wind and weather permitting, I shall 
not read it a third time. I like that “Other Island” 
even if I do not like “John Bull,” and I like Larry 
Doyle (though a long residence in London appears to 
have turned him into a prig) and even Matthew 
Haffigan, that “gnarled snag of a man,’ as C. Is. 
Montague has called him. I may be wrong but I feel 
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that there is a lot of Larry Doyle in Mr. Shaw himself. 
I wonder whether every Irishman—like Mr, Shaw anil 
Sean O’Casey and Larry Doyle in this play—is dis 
inclined to return to Irleand once he leaves its elfia 
shores. Mr. Shaw has recorded that after leaving 
Dublin in 1876 he set foot there for the first time in 
1905—and that, too, “only ‘at the instance of is 
wife.” 

THe SKELETON IN THE Famity CuPsBoarD 

Mr. Shaw’s memories of his early Dublin life seem 
to be the reason for his being so “allergic to” 
visiting his native country. And yet Mr. Shaw’s lines 
were not cast in such hard places! He did not beloa, 
io the “submerged tenth” of society. It is true that 
be was not born in the purple, either. Still, he was “x 
younger son of a younger son,” as he has been at 
considerable pains to inform us, and the wolf was 
nowhere to be seen near the door. It might not have 
been Paradise, but neither was it “the other place,” 
and the most of us could, I have no doubt, have 
contrived to be moderately happy in such circum-~- 
stances. There was, however, that trouble about My. 
Shaw (senior): that was the one major crumpled rosa- 
leaf under our hero’s bed. His paterfamilias was given 
to a little tipsiness: he was often under the weather. 
As his son confesses pathetically : 

“Tf you asked him (my father) to a party he 
was not always quite sober when he arrived; and 
he was invariably scandalously drunk when he left. 
Now a convival drunkard may be exhilarating in 
convival company. Even a quarrelsome or boastful 
drunkard may be found entertaining by people who 
are not particular. But a miserable drunkard—and 
my father, in theory a teetotaller, was racked with 
shame and remorse even in his cups—is unbearable. 
We were finally dropped socially. After, my early 
childhood I cannot remember ever paying a Visit 
to a relative’s house. If my mother and father had 
dined out or gone to a party their children would 


have been much more astonished than if the house 
had caught fire.’—Preface to his novel, Immaturity. 


G. B. S. iv Lonpon 

London made Mr. Shaw, as it has made many 
another of his countrymen, and it is worth recording 
that even in London his lines were not cast in hard 
places : for was there not his mother to support him? 
He has made much of the fact that, instead of his 
supporting his mother, she supported him. It is net 
for us to cast a stone at him for thus reversing the 
normal procedure. Self-confessedly, other men are 195 
hke him. Did not a physician assure him once that 
his eye-sight was perfectly normal—‘normal sight 
conferring the power of seeing things accurately, andl 
being enjoyed by only about ten per cent of the 
papulation, the remaining ninety per cent being 
abnormal ?” 

I have written that andon made him, as it has 
made many another of his countrymen. I should hav2 
written, rather, that it was that distinguished dramatic 
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sritis and trauslator and populariser of Ibsen ia 
England, the late Myr. William Archer, who, more 
than any other individual, made him. It was he who 
pulled the right strings, at the right time, and esta- 
blished Mr. Shaw as the dramatic critic of the Saturday 
Review. After that—but only after that—Mr. Shaw 
made himself. It is a moot point whether he could 
have made himself but for this fortunate accidert: 
because, all said and done, the starting-point of his 
fame and career was this same appointment of himsslf 
as the arbiter elegentzarum of European drama on 
that famous weekly. The Saturday (now, alas, no 
more) specialised in dramatic critics: the lst ruas 
from Shaw to Agate. And Agate has confessed that 
what induced hun to forsake ecalico-selling for the far 
more onerous job of play-boosting or play-damaning 
was the reading of G. B. S.’s dramatic criticism in the 
Saturday | 
THR ere —AND THE OAK 

Frankly, I] have not read that criticism. But I 
have read Agate’s dramatic crificism—heaps and 
heatys of it—and what I feel is that if the disciple 
could write such magnoperative stuff the mastar’s 
productions must have been epoch-making, indeed! I 
have written in my book on Journalism that, as far 
as English journalism, at any rate, is concerned, it :s 
the father, mother, and wet nurse combined of English 
literature. Most considerable English authors start-d 
in life as journalists. It was quite appropriate, there- 
fore, that Mr. Shaw should have commenced his 
journalistic career in the hospitable columns of ithe 
Saturday Review: it was as good a jumping-off place 
for his future marvellous success as any other, and a 
much better jumping-off place than most others. For 
from that tiny acorn have grown such giant oaks us 
St. Joan, Man and Superman, and Back to Methuselah. 


“Tar Discussion-DraMa”’ 

Though Mr. Shaw has been many things in his 
time—I do not mean in the sense of that Duke cf 
Buckingham who, it has been alleged, 

«; , , in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon’ 
though Mr. Shaw, I repeat, has been many fines: ti in 
his time he will, there is no doubt, be remembered 
chiefly as a dramatist, and as a dramatist who broke 
entirely new ground in the theatre. To him largely 
belongs the credit for inaugurating what have besa 
called the “play of ideas” or the “discussion-drama.” 
Stated in such bald terms, of course, it may very we.l 
be a fruitful source of confusion. It can hardly ‘be 
that, before his advent, plays had been completely 
devoid of ideas or the discussion of them. The English 
theatre could not have been as deplorably bad as all 
that. Nor can I bring myself to believe that every 
sentence of Mr. Shaw is brimful of lofty sentiments. 
It is one thing to laud a man for certain brilliant and 
timely innovations: it is quite another to praise him 
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without discrimination and to label even his geese 
swans. Besides—although, to be fair to him, this has 
been done by him on more than one occasion—it is 
rather difficult to visualise a play that is so full of the 
Agatian “cogitabundities of cogitation.” It cannot ve 
a play, properly so called, if it is overflowing with 

“Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 


Fancies that broke through language and 
escaped.” - 


A Puay’s Primary Function 

There must, if I may say so, be a teeny-weeny 
framework of action within which those tremendous 
celebrations can find full scope for functioning. Mv. 
Shaw, I must confess, confutes me here with his 
Getting Married. Like the Cheshire cat which is saul 
to be all grin and not enough of cat, that play is all 
discussion and not enough of play. That does not, 
however, invalidate my contention that the primary 
duty of a play is to be as compact of action as 
possible—without any noticeable detriment to its 
copious cornucopia of ideas; and this in spite of what 
that profound scholar, Mr. F. L. Lucas, deems fit to 

say on the subject in his beautiful book on Tragedy: 
“With primitive man, to think is to act; with 

his rather more civilised successors, to think is at 
least to speak; but today the human feelings we 
dwell on are often submerged in silence, often in 
subconsciousness. At crises men gaze into the fire, 
with perhaps a few inadequate sentences. What they 
are thinking only the novelist can tell us; and he. 
does, to endless length. But the dramatist finds it 


hurd to control this crowded trafic of our congested 
souls.” (My italics.) . 


SHaw’s InFLuENcE on tHe Enciisn Sracp 

I am, frankly, a heretic in this matter. Mr. 
Somerset Maugham administers the coup de grace to 
the idolisation of Mr. Shaw as the innovator of the 
discussion-drama. In his revealing autobiography, 
Summing Up, he has no hesitation in saying that the 
influence of “Mr. Shaw on the English stage of today 
has well-nigh been devastating. He further opines that 
Mr. Shaw has succeeded on the stage, not because he 
is a dramatist of ideas, but because he is a dramatist. 
Mr. Maugham is himself a dramatist of considerad!2 
repute and, as such, has a peculiar right to be heard 
in this connection. I worship Mr. Shaw like most 
persons, but worship him “this side idolatry.” I am 
certain that he has not written a slovenly sentence 
in all his life; but I am certain also that he has 
written many that he need not have written. His 
Preface to what he himself regards as his finest play, 
Man and Superman, is, judged by whatever standard, 
a wonderful piece of workmanship. It is my considerel 
opinion, however, that it would have been an even 
more wonderful piece of workmanship if he could have 
brought himself to delete huge chunks from it. One 
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does not wish to mention it, of course, but one does 
get bored now and then by his endless divagations. 
The amusing story has been told of Swinburne flinging 
himself on the floor at Dr, Jowett’s feet and  ex- 
claiming : 

“Master, I have never thanked you enough 
for cutting four thousand lines from ‘Bothwell’.” 
Congenitally prolific writers like Mr. Shaw 

would do well to remember it when they are in the 
throes of composition. Coming back to the play oi 
ideas it may interest my readers to note what that 
eminent dramatic critic of the London Times, the late 
Mr. A. B. Walkley, has to say on Mr. Shaw’s contci- 
bution to it: 

“Tt is better not to enter into so dangerously 
controversial a subject as the value of Mr. Shaw's 
criticism of life; nor is there any need, seeing that 
he fails to express ib in terms of drama. The essea- 
tial law of the theatre is thought through emotion. 
No, character exhibits real emotion in those fas- 
cinating exercises in dialectic whieh Mr, Shaw, 
miscalls plays.” 

His Decision to Leave Dusiin ror Lonpon 

I have mentioned that, forsaking a fairly comfort- 
able berth in the firm of a land-agent in Dublin wm 
the fateful March of 1876, Mr. Shaw the Unpredictable 
left Dublin for London. Why did he do so? He 
himself furnishes the answer, and furnishes it, too, 
without any mauvais honie. Ee had already begun to 
experience a strange longing for writing: a malay 
most incident to callow youth. Words early began to 
make an irresistible appeal to him: their sounds and 
their nuances. He lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came. Finding himself thus a prey to this malady he 
took the only step that was feasible in the ¢ircum- 
stances: he hied himself to London, the intellectual 
metropolis of the world as well as, in his own expres- 
sive words, “the literary’ centre of the Emglish 
language and for such artistic culture as the realm of 
the English language (of which I proposed to be King) 
could afford.” That, and nothing less, was the impuise 
that prompted the future author of St. Joan, Man and 
Superman, and Back to Methuselah to make the pul- 
erimage to London and there to choose a career to 
which, as everyone knows, many are called but few 
chosen. Our hero, needless to say, saw to it from the 
very first that he would be among the few chosen and 


-not among the many that fell by the wayside. He 


aspired to be “the king of the realm of the Hnglish 
language.” Who dares to suggest, at this time of day, 
that he has not succeeded in his overpowering ambi- 
tion and that, in his hands, English prose has not 


« . . become a trumpet; whence he (has blown) 
Soul-animating strains?” 


A Lorp or Uprerance 
Mr. Shaw, undoubtedly, is a Jord of utterance: 
he writes like one that has been inspired. Curiously 
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enotgh, he has ‘passionately disavowed any intention 
of becoming a stylist, properly so-called: he deniss 
having added even a single cubit to his stature ia 
this line by taking thought: there had never, it 
appears, been any heart-rending struggle for the moi 
juste in the Flaubertian connotation of the term. Oa 
the other hand, we are asked to believe that words 
came to him, more or less, “in profuse strains of w?!- 
premeditated art”: they were there to be picked up, 
and. he picked them up. To put it differently, he has 
always scored to be a votary in the shrine of art pour 
Vari. Conscious effort has rarely formed part of ° his 
writing technique. With him the idea has always beeu 
mare important than the vehicle for it, and he has 
given expression to the view that, provided the idea 
is there in the first instance and that it is not tro 
catch-penny, the vehicle for it will be forthcoming in 
due course and without much expense of spirit in a 
waste of effort. It is clear from all this that in the 
eternal battle between “matter” and “manner” he has 


‘elected to throw his whole weight (none too in- 


considerable) on the side of the former. 


Mr. SHaw’s Dicrum 
Nir. Shaw puts his case thus: 


“Effectiveness of assertion is the alpha and 
amega of style. He who has nothing to assert hag 
no style and can have none: he who has something 
ta assert will go as far in power of style as its 
momentousness and his conviction will carry him. 
Disprove his assertion after it is made, yet its style 
remains.” 


He proceeds : 


“Darwin has no more destroyed the style of 
Job nor of Handel than Martin Luther destroyed 
the style of Giotto. All the assertions get dis- 
proved sooner or later; and so we find the world 
full of magnificent debris of artistic fossils, with 
the matter-of-fact credibility gone clean out of 
them, but the form still splendid. And that is why 
the old masters play the deuce with our mere 
susceptibles. Your Royal Academician thinks Le 
can get the style of Giotto without Giotto’s beliefs 
end correct his perspectives into the bargain. Your 
men of letters thinks he can get Bunyan’s or 
Shakespeare’s style without Bunyan’s conviction or 
Shakespeare’s apprehension, especially if he takes 


care not to split his infinitives.”——-Preface to Man 


and Superman. 


Ul 


- His Own Examrite Bevtms His Docrrine 

There is, of course, a lot to be said for this view 
of the matter; and, even if anything can be advanced 
against it, Mr. Shaw will still win his point by the 
simple fact of his own illustrious example. He wishes 
to prave that art is principally didactic and that, such 
being the case, it can afford to dispense with all frills 
and furbelows, with all merely adventitious aids io 
expression. It is true that he himself has always had 
& message—a red-hot message—to impart and that, 
While striving to impart it, his mind has never ceased 
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to burn with a hard gem-like flame: he has heen the 
most didactic writer of his generation. Has he not, for 
instance, somewhere confessed his wholehearted pr-- 
ference for “the cart and the trumpet”? We, however, - 
do not go to him now for the purely doctrinal content 
of his plays and prefaces and pamphlets: we go to 
him for his delightful style, for the fascinating 
manner in which he propagates those doctrines. Mr. 
Shaw’s English prose is so seductively beautiful that 
it is really difficult for us to believe that, once ths 
substance of them had been decided upon, his books 
wrote themselves. Writing is an art like another. If 
anything, it is the most difficult art of all. It has tis 
own rigours, if also its own ardours. There are some 
well-defined courses of study for the other arts; and, 
with all these, surprisingly few persons are ever able 
to make a name for themselves. In regard to style, 
however, there are no recognised text-books, the guid- 
ing hand is nowhere distinctly seen. The writer bas 
nothing for it but to fall back, in the last resort, upon 
his own resources ; and to make his spoon or spoil his 
horn, according to circumstances. Mr. Shaw, neverth>- 
less, is entitled to his views; but let me venture to 
suggest that his own example incontrovertibly belies 
his precept. 


C. E. M. on G. B.S. 


It is only fair to note here that nothing in this 
world is perfect and that Mr. Shaw is not as 
impeccable artist in words. The late Mr. Dixon Scott 
of the Manchester Guardian once came down heavily 
upon him in the matter of his idiosyncrasies of style; 
and the late Mr. C. BE. Montague, himself a no mean 
authority on diction, while praising what was to be 
praised in our author, was constrained to enter this 
mild caveat against him : 

“But Mr. Shaw’s writing, while 
stupidities, has no beauties; the 
have made a very strict ‘ arrangement before his 
birth, that the ones with force, lucidity, and 
mordancy to give away to new-born infants should 
all be there, and that all the ones with sensuous 


lovelmesses of any kind in their gift should stay 
away.”—Dramatic Values. 


it has no 
fairies seem to 


CoNcLUSION 


I shall now conclude my article: “even the wear- 
iest. river winds somewhere safe to sea” at last. I have 
confessed that it is not easy to write a short article 
on Mr. Shaw’s voluminous output. Mine has been 
long enough in all conscience: yet I have been com- 
pelled to omit all reference to the interesting and 
instructive theses embedded in Man and Superman 
and in Back to Mdthuselah. Mr. Shaw believes im 
Supermen: I do not. We have been condemned to -ee 
some Supermen ‘in our time: they have gone the way 
of “the many Ninevehs and Hecatempoli.” Mr. Shaw 
has performed not a few astonishing somersaults in 
his political convictions; and one of these has beva 


fe agg tri errs 


his mystifying recantation of his old full-blooded faith 
in democracy in favour of an unstinted glorificatioa 
of dictatorship, His play, Geneva, and, to a lesser 
extent, his play, The Apple-cart, fully bear me out 92 
this point. His Battler and his. Bombardonne are now 
less than the dust beneath the chariot-wheels of that 
much-despised human being, “the man in the street.” 
In Man and Superman he gives full vein to his rat 
notion that, in this enternal amorous game, it is not, 
as 1s commonly supposed, the man who pursues the 
woman but the woman the man. In his previous play, 
You Never Can Tell, we had been given a rather 
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piquant foretaste of this same pet notion of bis. 
Gloria in the earlier drama and Ann in the later throw 
all womanly delicacy to the four winds when tho 
find that their men are about to give them the slip. 
I think Mr. Shaw has done well to put “woman” :n 
her place: of Jate she has been getting a little 
beyond herself. 

But no one, I am certain, can have any wish to 
put Mr. Shaw in his place. Othars abide our question: 
he is free. He is his own Superman come to life: ous 
prayers to the ubiquitous “Lifs-Force” must be that 
he may live long enough to be his own Methuselah. 


— 
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Tr is difficult for one who is a Londoner by adoption 
to try to write about London. How can one reckon 
up one’s feeling for this ancient, heroic, tolerant, 
grimy, be-jewelled city ! 

During the war Londoners were surprised to 
discover the strength of their own feelings. ‘Today 
London is once more in the news. The Festival of 
Britain opens next May and its main Exhibition will 
be on the Thames. Work on the site is going on 
apace and public interest is quickening. Architectuze, 
a feature of the Festival, is off to a flying start with 
the design of the Exhibition itself. At last tha steel 
scaffolding and the wooden planks are beginning to 
make sense in a group. An excellent concert hall takes 
comfortable shape or what seems like a soaring amphi- 
theatre opens its arms in a sweeping embrace. There 
have been plenty of people~and not all of them 
jaundiced—who have poured cold water on the idea 
of this Exhibition. But they have not dismayed the 
architects. 

‘The Festival of Britain, says the official literature, 
will put the whole of Britain on show. So much was 
obvious, but how many people realise that there is a 
moral purpose as well as an outward show? The King 
sounded that note when he described the event as one 
which ‘may be outstanding in our lives. . . and in the 
anticipation of which each one of us can share.” In 
the same key, officialdom says of the Festival that 
it is intended ‘to be seized upon as ap occasion to 
initiate or complete projects of lasting value to the 
community, so that the nation as a whole, and each 
locality within it, may be left a little better off at the 
close of the year than it was when the year began.’ 


PaRBIAMENT SQUARE 
London at all events is direfully and drastically 
intent on brightening up the ‘locality’! There never 
was—and may never be again--so gigantic a spring- 


cleaning. Roads up, traffic diverted, ‘buildings being 
repaired, houses being washed and the air hideous 
with the sound of pneumatic drills: these are the 
commonplaces of everyday existence. Pity the poor 
foreigner who chose to visit England ‘in peace’ this 
year rather than join in next year’s scramble. As I 
write I am looking out into Parliament Square. The 
Victoria Tower is in a cage of scaffolding. More 
scaffolding cuts the sky-line near the Lords. Old 
Westminster Hospital is in process of coming down. 
And the famous Square itself is all cut up and re- 
designed and is a desert of foremen’s huts and derelict 
grass where puzzled statues are taking up new positions. 
Only the Abbey along one side, and the famous catalpa 
traes—now in bloom—are lovely as ever. 

Still all this is passing and next year London will 
look like the sweep in the advertisement who has just 
had a bath. Where will our visitors go in the times 
left over from seeing the Exhibition ? Thinking along 
these lines I looked at a famous guide-book. It is 
crammed with places and pictures but the most 
beautiful statue in Whitehall—or in London or in 
England for that matter—is quite left out. This is the 
exquisite contemporary statue of Charles the First on 
his horse. During the Commonwealth it was given to 
a blacksmith to melt down. He hid it and paid for its 
keep by selling alleged bits as keepsakes. After ‘he 
Restoration, Charles came out again. The time to see 
the statue is at flight when the King rides under the 
stars. A modern poet, Lionel Johnson, has written on 
that theme. 

Tue Temein 

From Whitehall, it is not far to walk to the 
Temple. Better to enter it from the Strand, dowa 
Middle Temple Lane, than to walk along the Embank- 
ment and come on the complete picture. To look at it 
from the river is to receive the full shock of the 
damage done by the blitz, but inside the Temple the 
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old spell remains. Theté courts and terraces and steps 
still zeel like another and timeless world. A ruined 
hall—or a desolate blank—may be just out of sigat, 
but you can still sit under the trees in a shady corner 
and enjoy the peace of the mellowing buildings. 
Barristers hurry by ali looking alike, but perhaps one 
may curn out to be a friend who will take out a key 
and Ist you into that locked-up garden. At last the 
time comes to go and see what has happened to the 
Temple church. There, thank God, it is not as bad 
as was once feared. The old, round shape is still intact 
and repairs are in progress. Remembering the beautiful 
lines of terribly wrecked hall—and in contrast the 
plam and honest but much too Jow lines of the 
temporary Middle Temple library—one prays that the 
Temple may be restored but never mdrely adapted. 


Wren’s Cuurcues 

When early in 1941 fire bombs rained down on the 
City of London comparisons were made with the 
Great Fire which raged for fiva days in the time 2f 
Charles II. Alas, there was one principal feature 
which they had in common and that was the destmie- 
tion of churches. In the first Great Fire eighty-seven 
chizches were lost. Small wonder that the Lord 
Mevor, according to a contemporary diary, ‘went 
about like a mad cook with his handkerchief, pev- 
spiring and lamenting himself’! But terrible as that 
fire must have seemed to an eye-witness, glorious 
succcur was at hand. Sir Christopher Wren, London's 
grestest architect for all time, was alive, on the spot, 
and friends with the King. Within a few days he had 
drawn up a plan for a new city and within tweaty 
years twenty-eight of his lovely churches wera taking 
shave. And all these churches were but trials and 
essays for the great project of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
‘It was his work on the city churches, it has been 
saic, ‘that helped to develop that superb gift for space 
composition that distinguishes the completed St. 
Parl's.’ 

Many of his churches were to become famous not 
only for their beauty but for their associations. 
Constant features in a changing background, thay 
presided over the atmosphere, weaving an indescrih- 
able charm over working ‘in the city.’ Clerks ran in at 
launch-time for a wedk-day service—or an organ 
recital—or sat outside in the sunshine, eating their 
sandwiches and absorbing the beauty around them. 
Three were especially famed—St. Lawrehce, Jewry ; 
St. Mary-le-Bow ; and St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 

St. Lawrence, Jewry, is lost and a Jong tradition 
is broken. Every year, before the election of a nev 
Lerd Mayor, the Lord Mayor. and the Corporation 
would come to take part in a special service. 

LANSBURY 

St. Mary-le-Bow, now a shell, had several kinds 

of enchantment. Above all there were the bells! In 





the fourteenth century the bells of ai éarlier chureh 
chimed out to Dick Whittington, re-calling him to 
London to become three times Lord Mayor. ‘The 
bells of Wren’s church had a special and particular 
virtue: to be born within the sound of them was lhe 
only valid title to. the status of Cockney. In our own 
day Bow Church was associated with another great 
Londoner, George Lansbury. ‘There he worshipped 
and there I attended his funeral service. 

St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, has been described as 
extraordinarily subtle and ingenious. A bomb fell in 
front of it, blasting the church and buildings on 
either side, and now all are under repair. It is to be 
hoped that the church is open again when Exhibition 
time comes round, because it is the arrangement of 
its interior spaces which is especially praised. In any 
event, though, it is worth looking at from outside. 
And ii is easy to find because it is tucked away in u 
straet just beside the Mansion House. As you entrr 
that street, the tower stands up like a lighthouse but 
with the grace of a flower. 

The name of Wren is linked with his churches 
in the City but perhaps—in salute—we may digress 
to Westminster. There he built a simple, loveiy 
parish church, St. James’s, Piccadilly. It was terribly 
struck by a bomb and repairs may take too long for 
it to be ready in time. Wren said of it: “I think it 
may be found beautiful and convenient, and as such, 
the cheapest of any Form I could invent.” How 
eminently practical was this great architect. Here 
evidently were no space problems to be overcome 
and he decided to concentrate entirely on the 
congregation. The task he set himself was ‘to make 
a single Room, so capacious, with Pews and Gallerivs, 
as to hold above 2,000 persons, and all to ‘hear the 
Service, and both to hear distinctly and see tie 
Preacher” What clarity of aim and, one cannot help 
thinking, what a long, long way Wren had come 
from the mystic architecture of pre-Reformation 
cathedrals. But here we must leave him. 


DocKLaND 

Whitehall, and the Temple, and the City. Whera 
should a visitor go now? St. Paul’s and the Tower 
are Very near, but each should have the best part of 
a day and the Tower, in any event, should be 
approached from the water—by river "bus. So why 
not go for a drive through dockland and then over 
the ferry to Greenwich. Every inch of the ground is 
eloquent of the past. Along St. Katherine’s Way and 
Wapping High Street, where the Press gangs used to 
operate, steep little streets of stairs lead down to the 
water. These stairs have lovely names—such as 
Hermitage Stairs or King MHenry’s Stairs—but no - 
one now can tell you their history. On the other 
hand, the fame of two docks will never die: one is 
at’ Shadwell where Frobisher and Drake provisioned 
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their ships, the other is Execution Dock, At Execu- 
tion Dock, in former times, pirates were tied to 
stakes and left for three tides to go over them, As 
late as 1701 a famous pirate, Captain Kidd, was 
hanged here, and to this day American syndicates 
are after his hidden treasure. This was buried on an 
island in the South China Seas and its wheréabouts 
revealed when a small parchment map was found ‘in 
the false bottom of a chest marked with the names 
of Kidd and his wife.’ 

Pirates may prosper but the typical seaman is 
poor. In Dockland the raids destroyed one of his 
principal landmarks which was a pawn-shop owned 
by a man named George Dicker. All over the world 
he was known as the seaman’s pawnbroker and it 
was said that his tickets changed hands in Singapore 
as they did in London. Illuminating comment, this, 
on the seaman’s struggle for existence. 

The docks were a target area and two-thirds olf 
Popiar—where George Lansbury made history when 
he was a Poor Law Guardian—was destroyed. Today 
the biggest single stroke of imagination, on the part 
of the Exhibition Committee, is the decision to 
build a model village in Poplar and call it Lansbury. 
This village is to form an actual part of the Exhibi- 
tion and should be near-ready next year. Indeed the 
official literature speaks as if it would be completed. 
“Thirty acres, it says, ‘will in 1951 become a thriving 
community with shops, schools, two churches (one 
Roman Catholic, one Oongregational), a market 
place and three public houses” What a glorious 
memorial to George Lansbury—and what, one 
wonders, would he think of the proportion of two 
churches to three ‘pubs. 

To get to the ferry is a drive past all the 
principal docks. George the Fifth Dock is the largest 
excavated dock in the world and it is romantically 
sited at Galleons’ Reach. But there is nothing 
romantic about an efficient modern dock and, if the 
ghost of Drake should re-visit the river, what would 
he make of our present day kind of galleons? Surely 
he would prefer his own times when the handling of 
a ship was far more an art than a science and whea 
‘safety at sea was not a matter of radar but of guts 
and of God. 

History has never moved away from the City of 
London but across the water it is a different story. 
For hundreds of years the people on the South 
Bank—of Southwark and Deptford and Greenwhich 
to name a few of the ancient places—played on 
equal part with those on the other side. Their 
fortunes were linked by O:d London Bridge which 
stretched between the city and Southwark. ‘There 
had been a bridge at this spot since Roman times 
and for centuries it was the only one. Thus in an 
almost literal sense this bridge was the watershed of 
London’s history, as life ebbed and flowed through 
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Southwark, Pilgrims passed on their way to Cantor- 
bury, kings to make war on the Continent, Princesses 
who came over to marry our Kings, Indeed the 
South Side of the river was where all the fun begaa, 
Rebellions invariably opened on Black Heath ; 
Marlowe, Ben Jonson and Shékespeare appeared in 
the theatres on Bankside ; at Daptford and Woolwich 
were the royal dockyards; Kings and Queens lived 
at Greenwhich and one of them, Charles the Secon, 
built the Royal Observatory, 


GREEN WICH 

All the Tudors except the first—Henry the 
Seventh who had to conquer his way to the throne—- 
were born at Greenwich. Elizabeth especially loved 
the place. (Born at Greenwich, made a never-to-p.- 
forgotten speech at Tiibury, died at her palace on *h+ 
river at Richmond |! What a part the Thames played 
in the life of our great Eliza . . .). Her palace is 
gone but instead there is the lovely colonnaded 
‘Queen’s House’ which was begun by the wife of 
James the First and completed by her daugnter-in- 
law Queen Henrietta Maria. The architect was Inigo 
Jones—that genius with a name like the opening of a 
song. 

Greenwich Palace proper became derelict during 
the Commonwealth and when Charles the Second 
was King he began to re-build. But it is to William 
and Mary, who came soon after him, that we swe 
the existing magnificent group of buildings. It was 
they who transformed Greenwich. In place of a 
palace they had a grander scheme—a hospital fur 
the relief and support of seamen.’ The immoctal 
Wren was to be its architect and ke gave his services 
free. (Immortal is the word for Sir Chnistopher. We 
was seventeen years old when Charles the First was 
executed in Whitehall. When he died, at the age of 
ninety~one, George the First was depressing the 
Throne . . .). The Hospital is now a Royal Naval 
College and houses a national maritime museun 
which can be visited. Only to look down on it from 
Greenwich Park is worth while. It is one of the 
sights of London and there is a painting of it in the 
Tate Gallery. 

SOUTH WARK 

Old London Bridge survived into the ‘middle of 
the eighteenth century. ‘Then, with a fine sense of 
drama, the houses built upon it fell into the river. 
It was the presence of these houses that had carried 
over the life of Southwark into the City. But in the 
eighteenth century new bridges were springing ‘Ap 
along the Thames and the Industrial Revolution was 
not far off. The South Bank was losing its importanes 
and would ‘soon be Jeft to its fate. That fate was to 
be overwhelmed in a rush of shoddy and unrelated 
‘development’ which followed in tke wake of the 
new industrialism. Soon most of the beautiful old 
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houses would be pulled down or submerged in a 
flood of mean streets. (And the blitz was to continue 
the destruction of what we had valued so lightly). 
At least, there is one comfort: though the places 
have decayed, the men have not. They keep their 
angient vigour—Deptfond [produces heavy-weight 
boxers and Charlton has a famous foot~ball team, At 
Charlton too at least one family has hung on 
through the ages. Charlton House, in the thirteenth 
century, came into the possession of the Wilsons. 
They are there still. 

It seems to be the habit for visitors to South- 
wark to finish up their tour with a drink at the 
George and Dragon. This is one of the oidest of our 
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balustraded inns and it is an indulgence to sit in the 
court-yard, beneath the graceful galleries, and 
imagine the scenes that must have passed herve. 
Inside the pub literature is on sale. It proves !»o 
be the diocesan magazine for Southwark Cathedral, 
and its cover is decorated with a picture of Old 
London Bridge. At the south end of the bridge tne 
heads of executed traitors used to be set on pikes 
and in the present picture there are no Jess than 
sigteen severed heads menacing Southwark! Tne 
southern end of the bridge was chosen, evident'y, 
because it was the most troublesome. Well, may the 
1951 Exhibition restore the fortunes of the old in- 
domitable South Bank. 
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INDIAN AGRICULTURE 


kts Place in National Health and Economy 


By D. SESHADRI SASTRI. Ba, B.u., Apvocats 


“WARMER was the firs; man and he will be the last 
man.” Much has happened since Hyde Bailey, Dean 
of the Agricultural College at Cornell University, 
wrote the above words, to emphasise their immense 
significance. There is the eternal and classical relatiou- 
ship of man to the earth and his ultimate dependence 
upon the earth. Food has become man’s major pre- 
occupation and the land provides man’s ultimate 
security. Owing to world famine caused largely by 
war, devastation, droughts and dislocation of distr- 
bution, two-thirds of the world’s population suffer 
today from serious malnutrition. At least a fourth 
to fifth of the world’s population live perpetually at 
a starvation level, born and dying without having 
enough to eat for a major portion of their lives. 

The Malthusian theory of over-population has 
come too true. It has now become clear that the 
population of the world has outstripped the means of 
its subsistence or at least approached a balance 39 
precarious that a drought or a dislocation ’of transport in 
any part of the world can produce famine over a large 
area. In India, millions of people suffer all their lives 
from slow famine and die by the millions even in 
non-famine years, either of actual starvation or of the 
weakness and disease arising from severe mal- 
nutrition. 


The ruie that as living standards decline the 
birth-rate increases has come. too true in our country, 
the highest birth-rate being at the lower economic 
levels and consequently in the levels where food and 
diet are limited. So, we see in India increase of 
population at approximately ten millions a year, The 


more the malnutrition, the greater is the frenzy of 
breeding and reproduction in order to carry on the 
species. This may appear paradoxical but the live- 
stock breeders know full well that with a fat bull or a 
fat cow, fed upon a rich diet, the rate of fecundity is 
much lower than with thinner animals. 

The ratio of all possible agricultural land in the 
world available ‘for producing food under any existing 
methods of agricuture is about two acres per person. 
Under this ratio, even if every individual in the 
world has had his proportionate share of food the 
world would still be unable to feed itself on any but 
a near starvation diet of cereals. This is particularly 
so in considerable parts of Asia and Africa where the 
population is increasing quite out of proportion to the 
total area under cultivation. High protein foods and 
fruit diets have necessarily therefore to be abandoned 
in India and we should all have to live on a meagre 
diet ot rice or wheat, cereals and occasional vege- 
vables. Among the vegetarians, only the rich really 
know the luxury of fruit diet and only the rich among 
non-vegetarians could enjoy the luxury of meat, 
poultry and dairy products, because the price of these 
things either through their scarcity or owing to the 
high cost of their production is far beyond the income 
of 95 per cent of the population. 

In very few areas in the world, notably France. 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark and Japan, is there an 
agriculture of maximum maintained production of 
potentiality per acre. Elsewhere, over vast areas the 
production has been steadily declining. This is parti- 
eularly so in newer areas which were largely counted 
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upon to feed the world, viz. the United States, Aus- 
tralia, the Argentine, Canada, South Africa and 
Venezuela. This is so, because of the devastation 
caused by poor, destructive and inefficient agriculture 
and by wind and water erosion. The declining pro- 
duction per acre, especially in India and _ other 
Asian countries, is serious in the economic sense as 
well as in the sense of food production. By mathe- 
matical formula, the less food produced per acre, the 
more the cost of production is increased. This fact 
lies behind the rising cost of food for the last genera- 
tion or more. It lies largely behind the demands for 
higher and higher wages as the cost of living, of which 
food is the basic item, increases. It is also largely 
responsible for the ‘creeping inflation’ which has been 
in progress during the last two generations and which 
becomes steadily more apparent as the ‘population 
increases and the production per acre of food declines 
and costs of production increase. Food costs rise 
steadily because of declining production and increasing 
production costs per acre. High prices limit consump- 
tion and create artificial surpluses, especially in the 
realm of quality and highly nutritious foods. There 
are no real ‘surpluses of food’ in this modern world. 
Rises in industrial wages do not really compensate, 
since inevitably they are passed on to manufactured 
commodities, which in turn increases costs for farmers 
and consequently costs of his economic survival and 
of production; and ultimately imperil the living 
standards of all. It is this fundamental which renders 
all stop-gap remedies in terms of money rather than 
by production and abundance, utterly futile. The 
remedy therefore is more efficient and productive 
agriculture, better means of transport and consequently 
better distribution. An efficient agriculture, specially 
mechanised, with proper land use and respect for the 
soil could produce much the same result in the field 
of food and fibre as industry has achieved in the 
field of industrial commodities. It is a little terri- 
fying to consider that at this time the population of 
the world is increasing at the rate of twenty-five 
people per minute. That fact makes agriculture and 
really efficient good agriculture seem more important 
than it has ever been in all the long history of the 


_ world. 


The mineral deficiencies of poor or worn-out soils 
affect not only the living standards of people attempt- 
ing to make a living on it but also standards of 
health, vitality, intelligence and initiative which 
are so fundamental a part of the real wealth 
of a nation. The formula for a well-balanced soil 
capable of producing healthy “plants, animals and 
people, as we know it today, should contain abundant 
organic material in the process of decay, ‘bacteria, 
moulds, fungi, earth-worms, calcium, phosphorus, 
potassium, nitrogen and a whole variety of trace ele? 
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ments, such as manganese, magnesium, boron, copper, 
cobault, iron and at least twenty others. It should be 
a soil in which the whole eternal cycle of life, growth, 
death and re-birth should be constantly in progress. 
Plants exhibit symptoms of malnutrition or lack of 
mineral balance in their diet in exactly the same 
fashion as animals or people. The organic material is 
a great absorber and conserver of moisture and is 
therefore vital to any soils upon which food crops 
may be grown. Organic material is also vital to the 
fertility even of land which must be drained to be rid 
of too much water and land where unlimited supplies 
of water are available for irrigation. Since calcium 
is a vital part of soil balance, its place becomes ol 
great importance in the process of unlocking fertility, 
partly because chemically it has a greater affinity for 
most minerals and trace elements than have iron and 
aluminium, and mostly because it snatches the mine- 
rals and elements vital to the health and growth 
of plants from combinations with iron and aluminium 
in which they remained virtually locked up and un- 
available. In combination with calcium, all these 
minerals and elements exist in a form highly available 
to plant life. Calcium then is one of the keys to 
unlocking hidden and unavailable fertility. Moulds 
and fungi contribute to the breaking down of minerals 
and their transmutation into availability to plants and 
together with bacteria they play an important role in 
the unlocking of inexhaustible fertility. Sir Robert 
Howard’s latest book Soil and Health has contributed 
more than any other authority to the establishment 
of the important place which moulds and fungi play 
in the foundation, restoration and maintenance of soul 
fertility. But none of these bacteria, moulds and 
fungi can exist or multiply save by the presence in the 
soil of organic material in the process of death, decay 
and re-birth. Therefore, organic material in whatever 
form, becomes of vital importance to the productivity 
of any soil and particularly to the availability of the 
native minerals and element in that soil. With cal- 
cium, organic material provides the key to that cycle 
of birth, growth, death, decay and re-birth which 
makes the mineral content of the soil whatever it 
may be, available to the plants and consequently to 
animals and to people. Deficiency in potassium is 
almost universal throughout the country. Nitrogen 
produces a rank growth. Potash produces the growth 
of stalk which can support the rank growth and 
contributes something to the yield of grain. But 
potash is linked closely to organic material and the 
deficiency of organic material is probably our greatest 
soil deficiency and one which is increasing. 

By keen observation and intensive experiments, 
one is led to think that laws of a well-maintained and 
productive agriculture are largely based upon balance 
and upon laws very nearly as absolute as those of 
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astronomy, mathematics or physics. The balances 
aupear to be three, (1) between minerals and organic 
materials, (2) between the major elements, nitrogen, 
phosphorus,, potassium, and calcium, (3) between 
the major elements and the so-called trace elements, 
manganese, copper, magnesium, boron, cobault and 4 
scure of others. When any segment of the eycle- 
moisture, bacteria, moulds, fungi, mineral] balance, 
organic materials and the calcium content (which is 
perhaps the most valuable element in mineral balance) 
breaks down, the whole chain is broken, and one by 
ane the various links collapse, bringing about the 
repidly declining production and eventual sterility 
which is characteristic of so much once good and still 
potentially good agriultural Jand in India. 

In the ‘past, the relation between agriculture, 
medicine and surgery was regarded as a fairly remote 
one. Such facts as the necessity for calcium and 
phosphorus in the growth and functioning of the 
human body have long been known. However, it has 
been widely recognized only recently, that the shortage 
or near absence of these major elements from worn- 
ont soils can affect whole areas and affect the growth, 
health and intelligence of the people living upon soils 
either originally deficient or bady depleted of these 
minerals. The effect of minerally depleted or un- 
balanced soils upon cattle is by now well established. 
In the realm of the so-called minor trace elements it 
is rapidly becoming a recognised fact that deficiencies of 
these elements in soil and consequently vegetarian pro- 
ducts may produce derangements of health, resistance, 
vitality, intelligence and in particular of the functioning 
of glands. The trace elements include notably iodine, 
flourine, manganese, magnesium, boron, cobault, .cop- 
per, zinc, sulphur and many other minerals. It is only 
recently that a few agronomists have begun exploring 
the whole relationship of mineral balance to the health 
and productivity of soils. This lack or unbalance of 
minerals over large areas of the land’s surface limits 
greatly the future food production of the world. 

One hears in India often enough observations from 
travellers and superficial observers to the effect that 
there seem to be vast areas of lands which are still 
open to cultivation and there seem to still be un- 
limited supplies of food-producing land not being 
utilised. The answer, known only to those whose 
business is agricultural land, is that those areas which 
have not been utilised or on which unsuccessful attempts 
ai agriculture have been made are most of them 
unbalanced or comparatively unproductive soil be- 
cause of mineral lack or difficult soil structure or 
aridity. In their present state they cannot be culti- 
vated with any profit and the expenditure of money 
in making them cultivable by the addition of minerals 
and organic material is so great that their conversion 
into. productive soils, is in a majority of Cases, econo- 
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mically impossible under existing conditions. That is 
why it becomes vitally necessary for reasons not only 
of national or international economy but of health and 
social conditions that the destruction of existing good 
agricultural land through erosion or poor and wasteful 
agriculture be checked and that available possible 
agricultural land be made to produce its maximum 
without destruction of its fertility or mineral balance. 

Too many farmers are cultivating two, three and 
sometimes as high as five acres to produce what one 
acre shall if properly farmed produce. Too many 
farmers when they seek to increase production and 
income, go out and buy other lands, instead of gaining 
the increase by properly cultivating the land they 
already possess. The farmer who cultivates 5 acres to 
produce what one acre should produce, is destined for 
eternal defeat, for his costs in labour, taxes, interest, 
time, wear and tear are five times what they should 
otherwise be and will constantly defeat him. Expan- 
sion horizontally in terms of land, rather than verti- 
cally in terms of production, is economically unsound 
and spells disaster. 

How best then is maximum food production to be _ 
achieved and what is the role of the State and of the 
young men of the country in achieving sufficiency in 
food? The young men of the-country must take to 
agriculture in very large numbers and must study 
agricultural science in all its theoretical aspects and 
practical appliances. 

I. The Central Government, as in Soviet Russia, 
should set up a Central Academy in agricultural 
science and food chemistry, and an eminent scientist 
should be appointed as its Academician. Regional 
research stations should be established in the various 
States of the Indian Union and a large number of 
scientists should be employed by the State and their 
services must be exclusively harnessed to agriculture. 
A thorough examination- of the soils should be under- 
taken and the scientists in charge of the various re- 
gional stations should be made to devote their whole 
time to devising ways and means of (1) soil conserva- 
tion, (2) checking run-off water and erosion, (3) soil 
restoration—the restoration of both organic materials 
and minerals and maintenance of their balance, (4) 
resistance to disease, attacks of insects to crops. 
Scientific methods must be evolved so as to utilise to 
the best advantage all available knowledge regarding 
soils. A scientific soil survey should be undertaken 
and elaborate blue-prints of the lay-out and of the 
mineral contents of the soil should be prepared as had 
been done by the department of agricultural setile- 
ment, Jewish Agency, Palestine. 

Tf. Young men of the country should be made to 
undergo practical training, in addition to the theoreti- 
cal instruction imparted, under these Regional Scien- 
tista for a period of at least three years. The services 
of these young men must be made available to the 
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farmer. The jurisdiction of these young men, who 
might be termed Demonstrators, should not exceed 
two or three villages, and invariably they should be 
directed to live in a village and get into intimate 
touch with the ‘peasant. The Demonstrator should 
shed his aloofness, learn to move freely with the 
agriculturists. He must speak the language of the 
peasants, must inspect the farms once a week and dis- 
seminate all his knowledge to the peasants. All too 
often, the farmer is told to adopt certain practices 
because he will get better yields, make more money 
or even improve his soil but all too rarely is he told 
why this is so, or are the processes by which improve- 
ments and better yields come about, explained to him. 
If more were explained to him of what goes on in 
soils, in plants and in livestock and explained to him 
in an interesting and stimulating fashion, progress 
towards a better agriculture would be infinitely more 
sound and rapid. The good farmer is no fool and he 
need not be treated as a child. I know of no element 
in our population more intelligent or more eager for 
information than our average good peasant. He can 
understand ‘the mysteries’ if given half a chance. The 
Demonstrator should treat the peasant or the farmer 
with sympathy, understanding and consideration, and 
place his services unreservedly and unstintedly to make 
the farmer a combination of specialist, scientist and 
businessman. The aim of the educated young man 
should be to have an efficient and really abundant 
agriculture. 

Ill. The State should set up Regional Seed- 
testing Laboratories and should undertake and ensure 
a timely supply to the farmer, pure seeds of improved 
varieties at the prevailing market rate, of good selec- 
tive germinating capacity and freed from disease and 
insect, attack. The importance of good seed is very 
often neglected and very often the effort of a whole 
year gets wasted if the seed is not carefully selected 
and supplied to the farmer in time. 

IV. The State should supply at favourable rentals 
mechanical appliances to every village; bull-dozers, 
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tractors, cultivators, ridge-ploughs, etc., and skilled 
workmen must be employed by the State to work the 
mechanical appliances. 

V. State Co-operatives must be established on 4 
large scale, and marketing arrangements of agricultural 
produce at reasonable market rates must be under- 
taken by the State. 

VI. Private farms must be encouraged by the 
State by granting subsidies in the first instance with 
provision for recoveries in easv instalments. A well- 
managed small farm with vegetables, fruit trees and 
selective good crops provides not only a source of large 
saving in the family food budget but it is also a source 
of health, recreation, outdoor life and general content- 
ment for the whole family. 

Unless the State applies itself seriously to the 
above tasks all talk regarding food sufficiently and 
all campaigns regarding ‘Grow More Food’ will end 
in failure and our Indian Agriculture will continue to 
be wasteful and extravagant. Our food costs will mount 
and the peasant’s margin of profit will decrease. We 
are living in a world of machines and its teaming 
ill-fed millions and what we need today is better 
integration; and some relation to reality and the 
practical aspects of the earth. 

Out of the earth we came and to the earth we 
return and it is earth itself which determines largely 
our health, our longevity, our vigour and even our 
character. In the broadest sense, any nation is as 
vigorous and powerful as its natural resources; and 
among them the most important are Agriculture and 
Forest, for these are eternally renewable and produc- 
tive if managed properly. Upon these and largely 
upon agriculture depends another yast source of any 
nation’s power, the health, vigour, intelligence and 
ingenuity of its citizens. In a world and in a nation 
where the acquisition of vast money fortunes is fast 
becoming an impossibility, a farm is a good place to 
be and agriculture is a good field in which not only 
to find security but satisfaction in living. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF INDIA 


Br K. K. BASU, 


"THE Constitution is what judges think it is." Legal- 
ism is life and its interpretation must be by 
Tea court with the assistance of lawyers. We 
nouce with regret that Prof. Banerjee’ has _Seen fit to 
taxe 2xception to an alleged speech of “an eminent 
Caleu ta lawyer” who searches for . powers of the 
Presicent of India exclusiv ely in “the _letter of the 
law.” The eminent Professor borrows a phrase from 
Maitl.nd to suggest that such an outlook would be 
necessarily “untrue to fact.’ He seems not to have 
appre lated that this borrowed | phitasa was_in_fact—used 
ta 6 indicate ‘that the views of an_ eighteenth century 
lavyes 1 were inapplicable ‘to more recent developments 
of the Eng. ish. Constitution. In such a case all views, 
laryers’ equally with those of laymen’s must have 
been “untrue to fact.” But in a written constitution, 
as ours is, if the text is explicit it is conclusive and a 
powe: not conferred must be assumed to have been 
withheld. Hence no view other than the one ascribed 
te “tae eminent Calcutta lawyer” is, in the nature of 
thing , possible. We do not know if Principal Sharma 
is a awyer. He is not, at least, a practising lawyer. 
But ~hroughout his article® very properly he faithfully 
adneres to “the letter of the Jaw.” A lawyer’s view 
even of the English Constitution is no more “untrue 
fect.” A lawyer, more than others, must-bhe con- 
scious of the interdepe onventions and 
legal rules in the English Constitution. Qnly, unlike 
levm2n, he does not confuse them as being rules. of 
ihe “Sime nature. He realises and dwells on the 
disticction. Such a view may not accord with Political 
Seierce which, being given to generalisations from all 
ecnsitutions only beats about the bush. In the 
picturesque though somewhat sarcastic Janguage of 
Marland, “Political Science is very apt to look like 
sublamated jurisprudence.” 
end fully appreciated by those’ who 
yrac ical knowledge of the working 
Constitntion. 
The inherent impossibility for conventions of the 


ing ish type to wind themselves round a written 
eonstitution should by now be abundantly elear. An 


have sou 
of the Englis 





ractice. 
‘he veto power of an English King. Nor is there any 


contrary In this it differs from the case of 
Troon for eonventions which are in conflict with the 
~rovisions of a written constitution, either express, or 
anvied of saieiuek Preearious also is ecarious also is the vs validity 
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a Whe hes C. 1: fddresses (1908), 18.2” 39. 
The Modern Review, (Vel. 87), 1950, pp. 450-55, 
The Modern Review, (Vol. 88), 1950, pp. 39-43." 


Asquith in the House of Commons, :2nd Decembor, 1909. 
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But this view is a 
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M.A, LLB. (Cantab), Barrister-at-Law 


a, practice can never aspire to be anything more than 
a mere statement of what has been a convenient rule 
of conduct, and holds only unti therefrom 
becomes desirable. When occasion arises it Is un- 
ceremcniously jettisoned and none so poor to do it 
reverence. If example is needed such example is 
furnished by the long-standing practice of a- U. §.° 
President nof, seeking re-election more than once, or 
of a U. &. Vice-President not being—raised_to—the 
office of President. Historically they had been thought 
to be conventions almost of the English type?; ‘but 
the one was quietly dropped, and the other was 
whittled down by numerous exceptions, as and when 
it became necessary to do so. On a question as to the 
power of a component state cof the United States to 
provide for Local Government within its territory, 
Cooiey_ J. is reported® to have assented to the view 
that“an unwritten body of rules behind the frame- 
work of the Constiiution was possible. His actual deci- 
sion, however, rested entirely on the interpretation of 
the relevant Article of the Constitution, and his 
obiter dictum’ found favour neither with his colleagues 
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on the Bench on that particular occasion, nor with 
any other jurist ever since. 

Prof, Banerjee’s views seem to rest Upon a 


faliacious assumption that conventions oe conto! 


sje regulate the working of a writte 

ye argument of Prof. Banerjee’ that the can 
vention nelish cabinet system are ipso facto 
attracted to our Constitution, because a parliamentary 
system of government has been set up here, is likewise 
untenable. Regardiess of the impossibility of the 
growth of conventions under a wrilten constitution, 
the above view seems to be based on a further assump- 
tion, equally fauily, that a parliamentary system of 
government necessarily imports a government on the 
Principal Sharma indicates? that the 
pattern a our eueeutive government is really French 
and not, English. Moreover, even if feasible, an adop- 
tion of ce English conventions relating to cabinet 
government will conflict with some of the express 
provisions of our Constitution, As an ilustration let 
us take Article 78(c) of_our Constitution. This article 
contemplates a contact between the President and 
individual ministers without the intermediation or 
intervention of the Prime Minister. Such a procedure 
wil scarcely go with the conventions that have grown 
up in England as a result of the successful protest 
against King George III claiming a very similar 
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power.” And when Principal Sharma™ hints at the 
possibility of a discord among the ministers arising 
from an operation of the above provision he appa- 
rently has in view the difficulty of working it into a 
scheme of government of the English type. In any 
event, it is doubtful if conventions that have reached 
sow maturity in one political climate ean at all bear 
transplantation to another. 

Both in origin and effect a written soiehtiion 
radically differs from an unwritten constitutiom—1t 
{a written constitution) evolves from the charter of 
® corporate body.” It proceeds on the basis of what 


is technically known as the doctrine of ultra vires,» 


viz. that each department of government  possesscs 
only a specified delegated authority which cannot be 
transgressed. It is drafted with utmost precision and 
circumspection, and is never interpreted in any narrow 
or pedantic sénse,“ so as to admit of any possible 
lacuna. But should in fact a lacuna be found there 


seems to be no remedy to cure ib except by amending 
the. Constitution itso The above implications of a 
written constitution are fairly familiar to lawyers, and 
but for apparent misunderstanding of these implica- 
tions they need not have been repeated. That this 
misunderstanding should occur is all the more surpris- 
ing as we in India have lived for generations under 
written constitutions. It is certainly not expected that 
laymen will study the Constitution with that meti- 
culous and sifting care which a practising lawyer is 
obliged to give to it, but the approach to its inter- 
pretation should not be different. Introduce notions 
and theories peculiar to the unwritten constitution of 
England to the interpretation of our Constitution and 
a palpably wrong approach is made. 

The key to the President’s powers is in Aricle 74 
of the Constitution. This Article reads: 

“74. (1) There shall be a Council of Minis- 
ters with the Prime Minister at the head to aid and 
advise the President_in the exercise_of his 1OnS.. 

2) The question whether any, and if so 


what, advice was tendered by Ministers to the 
President shall not be inquired into in any Court,” - 


From the expression, whether any, in Clause (2) 


above-mentioned, it may plausibly be argued that 







there may be cases where no advice has actually been_ 


tendered to the President. But whatever may be the 
possibility of such unadvised exercise of the Presi- 
dent’s functions under the Constitution, ap unaided 
exercise of his functions is precluded by the clear lan- 
disse oF clause TI). Ald signifies Collaboration, and 
necessarily includes advice. If, therefore, any function 
Constitution has to be 
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ll. The Modern Review, ibid, p, 41, 
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exercised at all, it must be done with such aid, unless 
the Constitution itself provides otherwise, either 
expressly, e.g, in Article 53(2), or by necessary 
implication, eg., Article 75(1) and (4). Exercise by 
the President of any of his functions under the 
Constitution without such aid, except as aforesaid, 
clearly amounts to a violation of the Constitution for 
which he is liable to be impeached.“ This is because 
of the violation of an express provision of the 
Constitution, viz, Article 74 and not of “traditional 
maxims of parliamentary “government” as has been 
wrongly supposed. A charge against the President of 
an alleged violation of the spirit_of our Constitution 
or, for the matter of that, of “traditional maxims of 
parliamentary government” will not be sufficiently 
spécific to ground an impeachment, which in spite of 
what Prof. Banerjce suggests,° is in substance a trial 
at law. It has been so throughout the history of such 
proceedings in England® ard U.S.A.” though the 
procedure, prosecutors and the judges have been 
different from those in eae! criminal prosecutions, 


Impeachments, however tters of serious 
political consequence, Nor can they, nor ought they 


t§, Be lightly set_in motion. The very drastic nature 
of the remedy makes its frequent invocation, or for 
matters of minor importance, impracticable, And had 
there been no other provision in our Constitution, 
equally effective to ensure the good behaviour of the 
President, Article 61 would have defeated its own 
purpose. Fortunately, we have Article > Article 53(3)(b)_ un (b) under 


‘which the Parliament can at its ts_discretion denude” tho 


} President of his executive powers, cither her_partiajly or 


: wholly, by_simply proyiding for their exercise by 
another person or authority. On a correct analysis it 


will be seen that this Article provides a practieal, and 
therefore more effective, check on any act or omission 
on the part of the President, whether amounting to a 
violation of the Constitution or not. Thus, the control 
of the Parliament on the. President 1s more compre- 
hensive, and extends also to cases beyond the purview 
of Article 61. This control azaj 2. given effect 





to by a simple legislation unlike the cumbrous and 
long-drawit~procedure~of Impeachment. Very few 


Presidents, in the circumstances will risk incurring in 
any manner the displeasure of the Parliament z.¢., of 
the majority party therein, 

That the President 1s the constitutional head of 
‘our State follows directly from the provisions of our 
Constitution as explained above; and, for establishing 
the proposition it is not necessary, even if it were 
at all permissible, to travel beyond “the letter of the 
law.” w = 


14. Art. 61, 

15, The Modern Review, ibid, p. 455. 

16. Halsbury’s Laws of England, Hailsham Edn., Vol. VI, p. 638n, 
17. 26 Harvard Law Review, pp. 699-705, 
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By Prop, 0. C. GANGOLY 


Tae advent of the Film in its obvious and superficial 
role of providing amusement and information has 
brought new values to our social life and habits, It 
has proved to be more exciting than newspapers and 
mcre vivid and stimulating than the reading of books. 
To the illiterates and the half-educated youths, the 
film has a special appeal, as it presents a lot, within 
a short time, without the drudgery of wading through 
pages of printed matter. Its popularity has been 
enormously exploited commercially by a class of 
speculators, by tempting our young men and women, 
by the lure of predominating sexual appeals. In this 
way a lot-of mischief has been done to the mental 
and moral make-up of our immature youths. 
mischief must be counteracted by State control. The 
obvious remedy is to have special films for boys and 
girls under the age of 18 years and to forbid their 
visits to the films for adults and grown-ups. 

If properly guided, controlled, and handled by 

competent and qualified experts, the film could be 
turned into a useful and effective means of education 
and a medium of stimulation and development of the 
best phases of our national life and culture. It-could 
be made to function as an effective instrument of 
propaganda for the best phases of Indian culture, both 
at home and abroad. To secure this transformation of 
its popular and mischievous role into a valuable 
educative and cultural function, the active co- 
operation of our best educational experts, working in 
the orthodox fields of education, is imperative. They 
neec not join the film trade—the business of film 
production—but their help and guidance could be 
sougit fo develop the film in its supremely educative 
and cultural role. 
' Sometimes, Indian cultural themes have been 
exploited by our commercial producers, but, invariably, 
they have received very incompetent and vulgar 
treatment in the hands of producers and directors 
with no pretence for even a superficial grounding in 
Indien culture or Indian art-history. 

By securing the guidance and active co-operation 
of competent educationists, it is possible to produce 
films of the highest’ standard presenting the best 
phases of Indian culture, fit to be exhibited in Europe 
and America. If guided and controlled by competent 
experts, our Indian films by visualizing Indian culture 
could be made to render more valuable services than 
what our distinguished Indian visitors are rendering 
in foreign countries. At any rate, they could provide 
valuable aids to our cultural missions abroad. 

Ii is possible to present the stories of our epics, 
and our didactic legends, such as the Jatakas, the 
Hitopadesa, the visual presentations of Indian melo- 
dies, the lives of ouy saints and heroes, our old 
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dramatic ‘masterpieces,’ our historical pageants, in 
appropriate and correct atmosphere and environment, 
set down with meticulous details of costumes, furni- 
ture and architecture. In the hands of competent 
experts it is possible to make the “splendour that was 
Ind” re-live again before our eyes. To inspire and 
sponsor such projects would be rendering the greatest 
service tothe cause of education and national 
development. . 

It may be necessary to subsidize the production of 
such cultural films as the commercial producers may 
not undertake such ventures. As they must be afraid 
that in the beginning such productions may not be 
popular to the young film-fans with their tastes 
already corrupted by the over-feeding with soddy 
sexual stuff. But a cry of halt must be sent out ‘to 
stop ‘the incessant spouting of dubious stuff under the 
pretence of information, education and culture. 

If the present film=producers are taken to be 
what they claim to be, namely, the agents and instru- 
ments of education, then they must employ trained 
educationists, just as our schools and colleges now 
insist on engaging only trained teachers, Bachelors of 
Training. The other analogy is the licence now 
necessary for a trained compounder to dispense 
medicines at our dispensaries. 

Our film-producers have been recklessly dispens- 
ing film stuffs of a very dubious quality without the 
co-operation of competent and trained educationists. 
My major complaint against the current productions 
is that they seldom give the necessary scope to the 
visual artist. From beginning to end, the business of 
film-producing is the special function of the trained 
visual artist. Cinematography is the science and 
art of “picture-making.” Our Indian producers, as 
a rule, boycott the competent visual artists, artists 
who could help to build real pictures in the real 
sense of the term. As a Consequence, the majority 
of our productions visually considered are bad and 
sometimes very ugly pictures. They are corrupting 
and undermining the latent sense of beauty of 
our average citizens and preventing them from 
appreciating the ‘beauty of real pictures. This 
denial of the fundamental presentation of beautiful 
forms in effective and vivid pictures is making the 
film-goers insensitive to real masterpieces of pictorial 
art, our great heritage of the great schools of Indian 
painting. 

As a practical course, I would humbly suggest 
the setting-up of a properly-equipped Academy of 
Film Art Research for imparting the necessary 
visual education and to turn out competent produ- 
cers well-grounded in the prinerples of visual art. At 
the. Calcutta University, we have organized a scheme 
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KATHAKALI—THE WORLD’S MOST ELOQUENT PANTOMIME 


~ By “ART-LOVER” 


AmonGc the many schools of dancing based on 
Bharata’s Natya Shastra* (the ancient Indian dance 
scripture claiming its origin to Lord Shiva himself) 
existing in the different corners of India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam and the East Indies, Kathakali calls for 
the severest training and provides the largest scope 
for creative imagination. 

The origin of Kathakali is a widely disputed 
point, but many research scholars attribute its 
parentage to the Rajah of Kottarakkara (in Travan- 
core) who organised a popular entertainment called 
“Ramanattam” about the end of the 15th century, 
which later gained this new nomenclature, which 
literally means “Story-play.” 

In Kerala, its homeland, Katha- 
kali is presented in the form of 
dance dramas at temple festivals 
and at ceremonial functions in aris- 
tocratic households. It is at home 
enacted by males only, late in the 
evening hours, when the common- 
folk of the village spend a sleepless 
night enjoying the sacred art that 
is their national heritage. There are 
some dramas which take up to 12 
nights, but the present trend is to 
seissor them. 

The stage for a Kathakali per- 
formance centres round the tradi- 
tional Hindu (cocoanut) oil lamp 
made of bell-metal and generally 
about five feet in height, which will 
be sufficient to light the small stage 
and give it a peculiar stage effect. 
Electric lights have been found to kill 
the very atmosphere of a Kathakali 
show. There is no curtain or screen on the background, 
nor are there any “settings.” The front cloth curtain 
is stitched in thick coloured cloth with some artistic 
design in the centre anda decorated border and is 
held in hand by two men. When the dance act com- 
mences, the curtain is removed and is again stretched 
when the act comes to a close. Removing the curtain 
itself is a part of the act (“Theranottam”) and the 
dancer slowly holds it by hand and artistically exhibits 
his person gradually. There is no privacy either about 
the stage or green room and in fact, there is no 
restriction that the stage should even be raised. 








~ * * Kathakali follows Abhinayaddrpanam and Hastalakshanadeepika 
in many: aspects, os 3 vas “tes Cis bare pee capea’ we NePe 44% ee 





and a Red Thadi in a duel scene in Kathakali 


A Kattha 


_ make-up for a show engage a very long time and is a 
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‘The green room is the most interesting part of a 
Kathakali show. The dressing is very intricate and is 
an art in itself. The costumes for a pure Kathakali 
performance are varied and gorgeous, and it is very. 
expensive and difficult to produce a complete set. : 
Generally many of the Kathakali parties have their 
own sets of costumes, mostly torn and perhaps gene- : ) 
rations old. The wonderful system of painting the 
face and eyes is unsurpassed in its beauty and is not 
found in this form in any other system of Indian 
dancing. Some of the magnificent conception of 
mythological figures, demonaic and divine, can be so 
brilliantly ‘presented on the face and person of the 
dancer, that.a close associate can hardly recognise the 





individual. In this aspect (Aharya Abhinaya), Katha- 
kali easily excels any other school. The dressing and 


terrible strain on the actor as well as the green room 
expert. 


a 


The convention of the Kathakali make-up is 
based on the Satwika, Rajasa or Tamasa aspect that 
predominates the particular character, and not on any 
of the principles of modern dramatic realities. The ; 
Kathakali costumes have been dubbed unnatural even 
by some of its own exponents, but the leaders of the } 
Kathakali revival movement have strongly upheld the 
traditional practice, which has been founded on the 
argument that the dressing of the mythological figures: 
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is purely imaginary and should only be adapted to 
adequately serve the end of the art. Anyway, a study 
of a jramatic art should start with the green. room, 
and iterefore let us have a glimpse. of the general 
schem= of dressing and make-up, which is the richest 


feature of the Kerala art. 


The male characters in Kathakali are classified 
into four : 

1. Pucca: Kings, gods, heroes and other satwika 
charaeters appear in Kathakali in short red bodices 
up ‘o the waist, and ribbon habiliments, which grace- 
fully sulge out towards the bottom.* They paint their 
faces green with a chutli—a white border-ridge of lime 
and rice paste slightly protruding along the edge — of 
the face from ear to ear,j—paint their lips red, and 
their eyes and eye-brows black, A Kiritam 
(crown) of very elaborate and artistic construction 
in @ conical form with a series of domes risizg one 
Over the other, fixed to a white circular disc, is used. 
There are a few varieties of these crowns whith aro 
very hard to make, and may cost from’ Rs. £00 to 
Rs. 1.000, with the beads and silver decorations, Some 
pucea characters like Krishna and Rama wear black 
bodiess and have peacock feathers on their crowns. 

2 Katthi: The pucca face with a twisted mous- 
tache, painted red, two white knobs attached to the 
forehead and nose, represents the rajasa character of 
Kaitat. Asura kings like Ravana and Kansa appear 
in this get-up, which, but for its demoniac finish, is 
very similar to the pucca form. 

2. Thadi (meaning beard) is the name given to 
char=cters who appear with a red, black or ‘white 
bearc. The red thadi represents the tamasa type and 
is off=red to the meanest character in the moral plane. 
The face has black designs in many p!aces and the 
lips are painted black. The white knobs on the fore- 


head and the nose are there as in Katthi and there 


are owo or three layers of chutti bordering the face. 
A ved coat resembling animal skin and an enormous 
headdress complete the frightening attire of the 
rea *hadi. 


Hanuman and other noble monkeys of mythology 
appear in Kathakali as white thadi. They wear a 
whate hairy coat and a white trimmed beard. The face 
is painted red with black and white designs and has 
a ciuttt, The head-dress is like a flat circular hat 
with a peaked dome in the centre and is small and 
attrective. 


The barbarian hunters of the forest belonging to 
the lowest stratum of human civilization are made u» 
in Kathakali in black thadi. Their face, beard and 
coat. are all of black colour, but for the white chwttéz. 

4. Kari is yet another tamasa type of character 


' ™ This is to allow free movement of the legs, 
{ Making up a Chutti takes a very long time and therefore 
Paper chutsia, stuck to a pasts foundation, are being weed these daya, 
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and is offered to devils, and consists of black fantastic 
costumes with black faces, and boiler-like huge head- 
wears with peacock feathers tucked up on the top. 

In making up the female ‘cast, more attention is. 
given to the.artistic expression of feminine beauty than 
to the cheap manner of dressing we find in to-day’s 
theatre. Men, who only impersonate women 
characters, have their -faces painted in -yellowish flesh 
colour, with darkened eyes and delicately pencilled 
eye-brows. With the red lips, the coloured silk cover- 
ing the head, the bodice and ornaments, minukku as 
this make-up is named, though simple, presents a 
piece of classic feminine beauty. 


Rishis, Brahmins, messengers of kings, servants, 
etc., paint their faces fike the women characters, While 
the Rishis have conical head-dresses and smear their 
bodies with holy ashes, the Brahmins wear ordinary 
white cloth with laced border and the others red-cloth 
turbans, All these characters are bare-bodied down to 
the waist. (I cannot but state here that Kathakali 
which has attained such perfection in the matter of 
dressing and make-up, has failed to Present some of 
these minor characters like Narada properly. In fact, 
one has to change his conception of a “Narada” when 
seeing a Kathakali drama! I wish some Kathakali 
master comes forward to improVe some of these 
details.) 


This is a bird’s-eye view of the Kathakali system of 
costumes and make-up, and should enable the reader 
to get a catch at it, should he have an opportunity 
to witness a ¢classical Kathakali show. “And however 
complex and artificial it may be, the effect of it is 
simple as well as direct—simple in its analysis of. 
character, and direct in its appeal.” 


But I should warn the readers that this is ‘the 
standard maintained by only the best ' Kathakali 
parties like the Kerala Kala Mandalam, and the 
Chembakaseri Natana Kala Mandalam ; and in the 
second-rate shows seen every day in the Malabar 
temples, the costumes, the make-up, and’ the - very 
picture will be very unimpressive. But it should not 
be forgotten that a complete equipment for a standard 
Kathakali party may entail a cost in five figures. Now 
let us get into the actual stage. 

- The whole story enacted, usually forming a theme 
from one of the Hindu legends, is sung by vocal musi- 
cians to the accompaniment of .drums, cymbals and 
gong. The songs are in a highly Sanskritized 
Malayalam language set to Carnatic music. The actors 
never speak or sing, but present some vigorous dance 
steps (Nritya) and act the meaning of the background - 
music. It is very difficult for the uninitiated to under- 
stand the trend of the acting, unless the music is 
closely followed. Some of the villains and demons in 
the cast however produce. certain screams and sounds 
just: to add te the devilish element in their character, 





Here again, I have the comment that the Kathakali 
music is of a low standard in actual practice. While 
most of the songs are very well prepared, the poorly 
- paid musicians who have to sing throughout a whole 
night standing, at the pitch of their voices*(no micro- 
phone is used in Kathakali) give it a most unmusical 
touch |! Among the few who maintain a standard in 
this aspect are Unnithan Brothers and Nambisan. 
Abhinaya (Acting): “The actor having been 
denied the aid of the spoken word, has to depend 
entirely on Angikabhinaya comprising of hand 
gestures and other bodily expressions. The hand 
gestures known as hasthas or mudras founded on 
24 mudra alphabets have, by a , process of permuta- 
tions and combinations, reached’ Peneyclopaedi¢ propor- 
tions on the Kathakali stage and form a complete sign 
language which does not require the aid of the spoken 
word. The hand gestures are accompanied by various 
related bodily movements. A series of these move- 
ments express an idea or concept. In this scheme, the 
- facial expressions, particularly the eye movements, 
are of paramount importance. Facial expressions 
enliven and give. meaning to the hand gestures aiding 
the process of communication and the creation of 
bhava (mood) and rasa, Since there is no scenery as 
such in this drama, the required scene, whether it be 
a forest, a palace, a lake, or the mountain peak 
Kailasa, is projected by the sheer suggestive quality 
of the actor’s gestures.” Sanchari Bhava (descriptive 
interpretation) is highly developed in this school. 1 
have seen some Kathakali actors describing the 
Gokulam (Lord Krishna’s shepherd colony) for full 
one hour! On the whole, the marvellous movements 
of eyes, lips and the face, keep the audience thrilled 
and stunned, and keep the boredom out of this lorz 
performance. Especially, the demoniac forms, when 
acted by ace dancers, will keep the audience in pei!eet 
dreadfulness. Chengannur Raman Pillay’s presentation 
of the durbar of Ravana is an instance which will 
ever be in the memory of the Kathakali fans. By thie 
peculiar sound effect of the drums, the elegant gait 
and graceful movements of the hands and body, and 
the majestic screams he produces, an actor of Ramaa 
Pillay’s eminence can easily create the royal effect of 
the Asura King’s durbar, within an hour’s ‘continuous 
acting. In Abhinaya Kathakali follows canons different 
from those adopted by Bharata-natya and other Indian 
dance schools. While Bharata-natya just suggests an 
emotion and passes on to the next, the Kathakali ex- 
ponent completely describes it. While Bharata-natya 
and other systems adopt natural, life-like expressions 
-and movements, Kathakali expressions and movements 
are designed and exaggerated. But this is necessary to 
suit the colourful costumes and ghastly make-up of the 
dumb-show. Moreover, the Kerala art is a drama, in 
which dancing forms a part, and hence it has to give 
much importance to descriptions of situations, which the 
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dance ite can easily avoid. In any case, the peculiar 
stage setting, gaudy dresses, the fantastic make-up, 
and the extraordinary _ drumming, create a super- 
natiiral or at least a symbolic atmosphere for the 
mythological themes to be enacted. Its present finish 
is defimtely fitting as long as Kathakali does not 
adopt wordly plots, and confines itself to mythological 
themes. 





A Pucca and a Minukku in a romantic expression. 
A rare photograph of Thakazhi Kuntukurup m 
his world-famous role of Nala 


But till the second quarter of this century, this 
great art had remained unrecognised even in its own 
home province, and it was the Renaissance Move- 
ment.of the 1930’s that kindled interest in the Indian 
dance systems, when Poet Laureate Vallathol Narayana 
Menon came forward to found a Kerala Art Centre 
(the Kerala Kala Mandaiam) staffed by the greatest 
living masters of Kathakali. The Art Centre soon 
attracted world-wide attention and many Indian and 
foreign dancers came to Cochm State to learn this 
dumb yet eloquent pantomime. Among these were the 
American danseuses, La Meri and Ragini Devi, Simki 
(of France), Louise Lightfoot (of Australia) and 
Indian dancers, Uday Shankar, Ram Gopal and others. 
Vallathol himself led a Kathakal: troupe and exhibited 
the stupendous dance treasure of Malabar for the first 
time in the Indian cities. Gopinath, Shivaram, 


Madhavan, and Haridass were the Kala Mandalam 
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students who made a name for themselves in India. 
Kathakali items entered the repertoire of all dancers 
and solo acts in Kathakali technique became popular 


in India, Europe, America, Australia and in the Asian. 


countries. 

The Kerala Kala Mandalam, now run by the 
Travancore-Cochin Government under the honorary 
supervision of the founder-director, the Poet, continues 
its simcere service for the art, and offers six-year 
courses each in the different aspects of the drama 
(like acting, music, drumming, make-up, etc.). The 
Government bear all food and accommodation ex- 
penses of the students since no young boy can_ be 
expected to take up to this arduous course, with such 
a poor future. (It may incidentally be mentioned h:re 
that in a Kathakali show costing over a thousand 
rupees the senior actor’s remuneration will only be 
about Rs. 35!) The Kala Mandalam also offers 
special short courses for dancers, and even now mauy 
reputed artistes like Tara Chaudhuri and Shanta Devi 
undergo refresher courses there. The newly aL 
Chembakaseri Natana Kala Mandalam, under ¢ 
direction of Shri Kunju Kurup, is yet another noe 
tion which has done some very good work. Here again 
its capital expenditure as well as maintenane2 js 
solely met by an _art-crazy musician, Nadaswaram 
Sankaranarayanan. Among other well-known institu- 
tions imparting training in Kathakali are Santi- 
niketan, and Rukmini Devi’s Kalakshetra. 

Uday Shankar used the Kathakali technique in 
most of his ballets, but it was Anand Shivaram who 
first transported Kathakali in its pure and original 
form out of Indian shores to Australia and Europe. 
He was followed by Chatunni Panikkar and Mon- 
kempu Sivasankaran, who partnered Mrinalini Sarabhai 
in her recent tour of the continent. And it is 
evident from press comments that the Kerala art has 
created a very wide interest in the Western world. In 
fact, many young boys and girls in the West have 
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taken to Kathakali practice, as an exercise for thé 
body and mind. 

Kunju Kurup, Ecpobakeasue Pachu ~ Pillay. 
Mangulam Namboothiri, Chengannur Raman Pillay 
and Chandu Panikkar are among the best masters uf 
the art today, while the versatile Kalamandalam 
Krishnan » Nair, Kudamaloor Karunakaran Nair and 
Kalamandalam Ramankutty are the juniors who have 
turned very popular. 

Kathakali generally can be called a manly art and 
is better at expressing sterner and loftier emotions 
typical of masculine beauty. It has a sister art meant 
for the progressive women of Kerala in Mohini Attum 
or Kerala Nritya, another fine system of dance, 
which can be said to combine the grace and cooler 
beauties of Bharatanayta of Tamil and Telugu  dis- 
tricts, with the virile power of Kathakali. A new sec- 
tion has recently been opened for this dying art in the 
Kerala Kala Mandalam. 

While Kathakali lacks the smooth finish of the 
Tanjore dance, it has a wealth of material and a 
foundation of severe training, which no other ars in 
the world can claim. Its glamorous system. of costumes 
and make-up, its most inspiring dramatic effect, its 
unique standard of Abhinaya and grand dance patterns 
conform to the noblest canons of art, and marks. 
Kathakali out as the most eloquent pantomime in the 
world. 

With the poor remuneration he can hope to got, 
no ambitious artists may take up to Kathakah in 
future, unless the Government intentionally ive 
enthusiastic patronage to this art at this crizical 
juncture. Compulsory dance training in schools and 


_ colleges as a physical and emotional exercise for boys 


and girls, and guarantee of jobs to Kathaks!i ex2o- 
nents, are the only solutions to the reviving of this 
dying art which once dead can never be replaced by 
posterity. I can only say that the Government’s duty 
to this art is very heavy. 
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ORNAMENT OF THE EAST 
Botanic Gardens, Ootacamund 
By Dr. NIRA SRINIVASAN, m.sc., pho. 


A lease of life of a hundred years is to be regarded 
as a proud landmark’ in the history of any organisa- 
tion. Coupled with this if it had been the springboard 
of singular achievements, then it is a matter for 
universal approbation. Such an organisation” becomes 
history by itself. We have such a unique institution 
in our country which has been responsible for 
initiating and developing a variety of activities which 
have enriched our land both from a point of view of 
aesthetic beauty and economic utility. It is the 
Government Botanic Gardens at Ootacamund in the 
Nilgiris, the centenary of which was celebrated between 
May 18 and 20 this year. 

These Botanic Gardens are an ornament to the 
Nilgiris and are rightly regarded as a beauty-spot of 
the East. Situated at an altitude of 7200 feet between 
the Government House and Todamull Hill, these 51 
acres of land are at once a feast for the eyes and pro- 
vide an unequalled appeal for the mind. None can miss 
their vastly laid-out beautiful lawns, their pines and 
oaks standing in all majesty with only the sky as 
their limit, their innumerable 
flowers and last but not the least their slopes and the 
lovers’ path. Tranquillity reigns supreme in such con- 
genial and natural surroundings. It is no wonder it 
has become a favourite resort for princes and paupers 
both from India and abroad. 


HuMsBiLe BEGINNING 

It is said that great institutions have an humble 
beginning. Never’ was this maxim more true than in 
the case of the Botanic Gardens at Ooty. Far back 
in 1845 a few European residents joined together with 
a limited objective of growing English vegetables. 
Two years later, the first Commissioner of the Nilgiris, 
with the aid of subscriptions, started “the Agricultura] 
and Horticultural Society of the Neilgherry Hills” and 
openad a public garden. The organisers had a far- 
sighted vision and we see proof of this in their 
laudable objectives for the garden. P*= garden was 
to afford an agreeable resort for the residents of the 
queen of hill stations, to obtain a steady supply of 
flowers and vegetables, to provide a repository of 
plants of contiguous countries, to provide a store 
from which the stations of the Presidency can procure 
seeds of quality and to assist men of science both in 
Great Britain and India through an interchange of 
plant materials. 

The then Governor of Madras, The Marquis of 
Tweedale, took a personal interest in the garden and 
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contributed largely to the funds. To meet the need 
for a scientific gardener, the Court of Directors of 
the Bast India Company in 1848, secured the services 
of Mr. Melvor of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
He took over in 1849 what was “a patch of 
vegetabld garden with adjacent wilderness.” Within 
a decade he transformed the rugged banks of forests 
into terraces, lawns and flower-beds and planted a 
choice selection of plants from all the world over. 
Lord Dalhousie, the Governor-General, was <0 
impressed that he recommended the taking over of 
the garden by Government, which was done in 1859. 

Mr. Proudlock, who came as the next curator, had 
an international reputation to his credit in gardening. 
He introduced many rare plants and brought the 
Botanic Gardens to their present magnificence. Other 
ably trained curators came in succession and contri- 
buted in abundant measure to their Maintenance and 
improvement. It is to the labours of a line of distin- 
guished curators that we behold the spectacle of an 
Ornament of the East, that the Botanic Gardens at 
Ootacamund are today. 





Government House with sunk garden in the 
foreground, Botanic Gardens, Ooty 


THE GARDENS 


The Botanic Gardens have a claim to be a national 
asset. Nowhere else do we have such a wonderful 
collection of all that is worth having in the plant 
kingdom. There are nearly a thousand plants drawn 
from thirty countries ranging from Siberia to New 
Zealand and from Japan to Brazil. The rearing of plants 
on alien soil is an arduous task and the enormity of 
the trouble taken can well be imagined when we see 
no less than thirty-five varieties of eucalyptus, 
seventy-five kinds of roses and a host of pines, coni- 


fers and rare medical herbs to boost. Their lawns are 
truly remarkable and provide poise and calm to the 
whole atmosphere. There are nurs®ries and glasshouses 
for propagation of plants ranging from the tropical 
to the temperate. Apart from the ornamental value, 
the gardens, during a century of their existence can 
take legitimate pride in their achievements for contri- 
buting to the industrial wealth of the Nilgiris. 





Lawns, Botanic Gardens, Ooty 


OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS 

Imagination, patience and hard work have been 
behind the outstanding achievements of the Botanic 
Gardens at Ootacamund. Cinchona plantation is an 
important industry in the Nilgiris and the 
quantities of quinine that are produced go to alleviate 
human suffering from one of the worst diseases known 
te mankind. This could not have been possible but for 
the first introduction of Cinchona, the wild trees of 
the Western Hemisphere, into the Botanic Gardens, 
their acclimatisation into cultivated ones by careful 
mropagation by the first curator, utilising indigenous 
and ingenious techniques. By exchange with the Dutch 
Government at Java newer varieties were introduced 
and several plants were distributed for establishment 
at Sikkim and in Ceylon. In a short time by 1866, a 
stable industry came into being and called for the 
establishment of a separate Cinchona Department. 

The potato is the chief commercial crop of the 
Nilgiris which is the source of big quality potatoes in 
this country. The systematic introduction and initial 
research connected with potatoes were conducted at 
the Botanic Gardens and it was only in 1917 that 


work on potatoes was transferred to a _ separate 

research station, viz. The Agricultural Research 

Station, Nanjanad. : 
The introduction and cultivation of English 


wegetables on a large scale was the first objective of 
the Gardens. Today English vegetables are grown 
extensively on the Nilgiris and their quality and 
popularity are too well known. With a hundred years 
of experience in growing vegetables, the Gardens 
constitute an important source of vegetable seeds and 
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seedlings for private gardeners and planters. The only 
Agricultural Station for vegetables was opened at 
Wellington in 1947 to meet the growing need for 
vegetables. 


The Botanic Gardens have rendered yeomaz's 
service in the introduction into India of several hill 
fruits, like apple, plums, pears and peaches. Imme- 
diately after the establishment of the garden in 1848, 
good desert varieties were introduced and the first 
mulberry tree was planted in 1871. Continued experi- 
ments with hill fruits led to the expansion of the 
work into separate fruit research stations like the 
Burlier Fruit Station started in 1871, the Kallar Fruit 
Station in 1900, and the Pomological Station § at 
Coonoor in 1920. The Ooty Gardens should be credited 
with establishing a range of fruits which include not 
only the hill fruits but others like the mangosteen, 
durain, avocado and grape fruit, “which in their 
comprehensiveness of collection is perhaps unbeatable 
in any fruit research station of the world.” 





Slopes and walks, Botanic Gardens, Ooty 


It was the Government Botanic “Gardens that 
pioneered in the introduction of various types of 
eucalyptus and now there are no less than 36 varieties. 
Each of them gives a distinct oil, like the common 
eucalyptus oil or the sweet-smelling Citriodora oil. In 
addition, the tree is the chief source of firewood for 
the hills and the adjacent plains. 


The Wattle bark, indispensable for the tanving 
industry, has become of utmost commercial signi- 
ficance with the stoppage of imports from Souta 
Africa. 2000 acres of Wattle on the Nilgiris serve the 
country’s needs at present. Again the early experi- 
ments with Wattle were done at the Ooty Garduns. 
About 20 medicinal plants of value, both natives und 
foreign, are grown here; there are several others like 
essential oil plants, fodder and fibre crops, rubber and 
so on. Lastly, innumerable flower-beds with a blaze 
of colour, hedges, shrubs, orchids and ferns go to make 
the Botanic Gardens “the prettiest of public gardens 
to be found in the East.” 


MUSEUM OF THE LAND 


New Hormone Experiments 

Recently a series of experiments have been started 
with plant hormones as an aid in ‘propagatiun of 
several varieties of both ornamental and econonue 
plants. Attempts are being made in inducing s®edless 
fruits in tomatoes by using shormones and also to 
study the growth phases of economic !uats using 
them. Hybridisation work to evolve new varieties of 
flowers and the increased production of necessary 
plants by quicker methods of propagation, to meet 
increasing demands from within country end 
abroad, are also being pursued. 
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VALUABLE ADJUNCT 

The Botanic Gardens at Ootacamund are a valu- 
able adjunct to the study of Botany in India. The 
knowledge of South Indian flora has been well gained, 
thanks to the efforts of several government servants, 
and Botany has been established on a sound footing 
in this part of the land. Innumerable students and 
professors make ‘pilgrimages every year to the Botanic 


Gardens, to see and know more about rare plants. — 


The hundred and odd natural orde-s presei: there are 
of perennial interest to Botanists. 
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Various speakers at the Centenary Celebration 
including the Hon’ble Minister for Agriculture and 
Sir R. K. Sanmukham Chetty laid great emphasis on 
the future that lies before this unique institution, At 
the moment there is an acute lack of scientific per- 
sonnel for carrying out the many developmental pro- 
grammes that have been chalked out. Curiously enough 
the Government of Madras have cut down the present 
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year’s grant by Rs. 39,000. Needless to say this drastic 
cut would severely handicap the work of maintenance 
of these beautiful gardens, not to think of initiation 
of new lines of work. 





Italian style bandstand, Botanic Gardens, Ooty 


The plan to invite tourist tradic from dollar areas 
is being incubated in knowledgable quarters and is 
being freely talked about in the country. If only to 
provide a decent fare to the foreign public, it is not 
only immediate and essential to maintain the Gardens 
in the best possible manner but also to improve the 
standard of work going on there by latest methods. 
It was also pointed out that public support is needed 
to conserve these gardens. It may be remarked thas 
even a public agitation on a nation-wide basis is 
called for in an effort to procure adequate funds from 
the Centre and from the States to restore the glory 
of the Botanic Gardens. 





MUSEUM OF THE LAND 
By DUNCAN EMRICH 


Ser against the rolling hills of the eastern State of 
New York and facing Lake Otsego north of Coopers- 
town, is the Farmers Museum, one of the most com- 
plete folk museums in the United States. It has a 
country store, a village schoolhouse and a blacksmith 
shop. And the barn, enormous even as New York barns 
go, is crammed from end to end and from floor to 
beams with farm tools and implements. All of them 
are authentic. All of them were made or used in 
New York. 

Farmers flock to the museum, as well as_ do 
descendants of farmers, which includes virtually 
everyone whose family has been in the United States 
for three generations. The museum is young, but the 
100,000 people who have visited it in the last three 
years are missionaries to millions who will visit it in 
the future. 


The museum and the country corners where the 
school and store stand came into being through the 
vision and leadership of Stephen C. Clark, descendant 
of an old Cooperstown family and chairman of the 
board of trustees of the New York State Historical 
Association. He conceived the idea of preserving the 
lore and history of New York’s most important indus- 
try through a farmers’ museuth, The museum was 
dedicated in 1942 in. the village of Cooperstown itself, 
but the collections grew so rapid'y with gifts and 
acquisitions that they were moved in 1944 to their 
present location, the great stone dairy barn belonging 
to the Clark family. The barn and green acres around 
it were given to the Historical Association. 

Director of the museum is Dr. Louis C. Jones, a 
former professor of English and Folklore at the New 
York State College for Teachers. Two of his assistants 
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are neither museum-trained nor college-bred. They 
come right out of the village of Cooperstown and the 
soil of New York. After all, who knows more about 
farming implements than a farmer? And who knows 
more about blacksmithing than a smith ? 





The Farmers Museum in Cooperstown in the State of New York 


George Campbell, who bears the richly deserved 
title of Assistant Curator, was a farmer before coming 
to the museum. Fred Hunt, the smith, was once 
Cooperstown’s blacksmith and had a regular and 
thriving business before tractors replaced horses. Hunt 
knows everything there is to know about iron, shoes 
the remaining Coperstown horses and also manu- 
factures hand-wrought ironwork for tourists and on 
local order. 


Among the exhibits is a life-sized wooden horse 
which stands in the shafts of a doctor’s one-horse shay, 
facing a country hearse and a tin-peddler’s cart. 
Ranged in the carriage room also are a great Cones- 
tega wagon (a covered wagon used in the American 
West prior to the building of the railroads), an open 
band wagon, a century-old hand-pumper fire engine 
aud an ox-cart painted with red buttermilk paint. An 
elegant country treasure which must have created a 
mild sensation on the dirt roads is a four-seated, 
lacquered black-and-red carriage With red plush seats 
aud glittering post lamps. 

The rare dog churns for making butter are just 
irside the main entrance which is flanked by two 
tewering corn silos. One of the churns is a straight 
treadmill type, the band of the tread revolving over 
two rollers, one of which is geared to an arm which 
operated the dash. The second, and more unusual, 





consists of a huge circular wheel held off the ground 
by a wooden-framework support. The dog, running 
on the wheel like a squirrel in a cage, turned gears 


which ultimately whipped rich cream into fresh 
country butter. 

In the barn is a small churn called 
the Quarter Moon. Standing no 
higher than a foot and a half, 
curved on the bottom and _ just 


wide enough at each end to seat a 


small child, the churn had been 
built as a utilitarian teeter-totter 
or seesaw. 


One corner of the barn is now ‘a 
re-created country kitchen, with its 
large fireplace, iron pots and kettles, 
and the old-style dough oven built 
to one side of the chimney and 
heated by the fire on the hearth. 
In the coopers’ section, the whole 
process of making barrels was dis- 
played. The hoops were made of 
young and small hickory trees split 
in half and held around the barrel 
staves with a notch which locked 
the hoop. There were no nails. Old 
frows which split the staves from 
solid blocks of wood were imbedded 
in place, ready for the cooper’s 
next blow. 

The farmers were ingenious. They did not invent 
tools or equipment for the mere sake of inventing, 
but out of necessity. They saw their wives aging under 
the heavy burden of housework and they felt the 
strain upon themselves in the field. Labor-saving 
devices and the American knack for invention were 
the order of the day. The first washing machines were 
made on the farms. Washing clothes and scrubbing 
them in water that had to be lifted and carried in 
buckets from well to fire to tub was back-breaking 
work. A farmer designed a box with a ribbed interior 
on a pair of rockers which could swish clothes reason- 
ably clean. A cooper went further and built an all- 
wood machine that squashed and squeezed the soapy 
water through the clothes and, with an ingenious little 
crank, wrung them dry. 


The growth of labor-saving techniques is ap/pa- 
rent in virtually all the exhibits, but obvious even to 
the uninitiated in the making of water pipes. The 
first pipes were hollowed-out logs, open at the top 
and crudely joined together. They may still be seen 
at the springs on old farms in New York and_ the 
New England States. Chipmunks, bugs and dirt, of 
course, fell into the logs and there was the constant 
problem of keeping the water clean. The next develop- 
ment was to hollow out the logs from both ends_ to 
mike wooden water pipes, joining one to another at 





the ends by shaving them down to fit. This was heavy, 
time-consuming work, but the only method used until 
the final introduction of metal pipe. The museum has 
a unique collection of the long-pod augers used in the 
log-hollowing process, and the director is now on the 
track of a fo.ksong about them. He has heard of the 
song, knows it exists, but so far has been unable to 
locate it. 

The great loft in the barn is 
devoted to imp‘ements used in 
farming the land, beginning with 
the plows used in the spring, rua- 
ning through the hot days of sum- 
mer, to the scythes, sickles and 
harvesting tools of autumn, The 
unbelievably graceful lines of some 
of the sickles show clearly that the 
farmer had a deep appreciation of 
the beauty of his work tools, quite 
apart from their sturdy constructioa 
for field use. 

How the vast collections which 
interpret the life of the farmer 
grow year by year is a tale of 
community and farm country pride. 
The museum staff has scoured the 
State, of course, but rich treasures 
come from the farm families who 
visit the barn on Sunday afternoons. 
Farmers and farmers’ wives often 
contribute many historically valu- 
able items from their barns and 
attics. 

The museum’s one-room schoolhouse with _ its 
small desks, wooden pegs for young scholars’ coats, 
water bucket and tin cup, iron stove and Guffey’s 
Readers (the reader used in  nineteenth-century 
American schools) was an actual school which stood 
for over 120 years at near-by Filer’s Corners. It was 
built in 1817 by Thomas Alvah Filer at his own ex- 
pense to provide rural schooling for the farm children 
near the Corners. Like the store and smithy, the 
building was carefully moved stone by stone and 
reconstructed at the museum’s own Corners. To 
country folk it brings back vivid memories of youth 
and stands as a symbol of what early education was 
in the United States. 

Equally nostalgic, equally important was the 
country store. Here the destiny of states and nations 
was pondered, here the farmer discussed his crops and 
weather, here he wrangled over checkers with a 
neighbor. It was . the post office, club, barbershop, 
medicine chest, shoeshop, millinery store, tobacconist’s 
and hardware store all rolled into one. It dispensed 
candy and valentines, lamp shades and horse collars, 
dried apples and buttons, coffee grinders and homeo- 
pathic remedies. Peppermint sticks: and leng whips 
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of licorice are sold by the storekeeper to children who — 


are tantalized by the candy and refuse to consider 
it museum property. The squat stove, the cracker 
barrel and a checker game are in place as they were a 
hundred years ago. But the most authentic touch is 
a can of coal oil—the spout plugged with a potato. 

If the visitor has any doubts about the museum 
as a living part of New York life, after seeing the 





The Quarter-Moon churn, which did the work while the children 
seesawed, is one of the many exhibits in the Farmers Museum 


barn, schoolhouse and store, the doubts are dispelled 
for ever at the smithy. Likely as not, the smith will 
be shoeing a farmer’s horse, for the flaming forge is 
now the only one in Cooperstown. Or he _ will be 
pounding out a wrought-iron sign for a summer 
resident. The smithy, dating from 1827, was moved 
intact from its original site, a huge horseshoe hanging 
over the door to proclaim the brief business. The walls 
are hung with varied types of horseshoes, ranging 
from the split shoes for oxen to the curious lopsided 
ones hammered out for fancy trotting horses. 

The director hopes to add to the Corners year by 
year and one of the first additions will be an early 
farmhouse with its own barns and outbuildings, This 
will not detract from the present collections in the 
huge dairy barn, but where the butter churns there, 
for example, number 20 or 30, the farmhouse will have 


only the one churn in the buttery, just as the house- 


wife used it. 

Then there will be an old tavern, a gristmill, a 
print shop with handset type, and a gunsmith’s shop. 
Jones plans to operate them just as the blacksmith 
shop is now run by Hunt. There will be no shoddiness. 
Everything will be the real thing. Everything must 














218 
reflect the American past, its simplicity, its greatness. 


Jones has written it well for his own guidance : 


“Our purpose is never mere antiquarianism, mere 
collecting for its own sake. Rather, the Farmers 
Museum has been built on the conviction that a 
people whs understand their heritage are better 
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equipped to face the present and the future. From a 
knowledge of the resourcefulness, the ingenuity, the 
courage, the laughter of our people in the past comes 
a lift of the chin, a confidence in our hearts that we 
too shall solve our problems and look forward to the 
tomorrow of our children’s children.’—From Country 
Gentleman. 





BODHIDHARMA, FATHER OF DHYANA SCHOOL IN CHINA 


By CHOU HSIANG-KUANG, M.A., 
Lecturer in Chinese, School of Foreign Languages, Government of India 


As a specific type of Buddhism, Zen is first found in 
Chima, being peculiarly a Chinese version of the kind 
of Budchism that was brought from India by Bodhi- 
dharma in about 527 A.D. His school was known as 
Diyane Buddhism, pronounced Chan in Chinese and 
Zen in Japanese, which means immediate insight into 
the na-ure of reality or, life. The Chinese traditional 
history of this school is as follows : 

Saxyamuni Buddha who had been forced to 
modify his doctrine to suit the capacity of his disciples, 
once picked a flower and held it up for the assembly 
ei menks to see. One of them, Mahakasyapa, res- 
ponded to this gesture with a smile, indicating that 
he aone understood the profound truth which it 
signitied. After the others had retired the Buddha 
ealled this disciple to him in private and mystically 
transmitted to him the highest truth of all. From 
Makakasyapa, it was transmitted to another disciple, 
Anaoda, who thus became the second in a line of 28 
patriarchs, ending with Bodhidharma in China. How- 
eve- he is known as the first Chinese patriarch who was 
follywed by five others, the last of whom was Hui- 
neug, after whom the school split up into several 
brenches and no further patriarchs were created. 

The Continued Biographies of High Priests of 
Caina states that the founder of Dhyana School, 
Bodhidharma, was the son of a king of South India; 
bat according to the Records of Loyang Temples, he 
veas an inhabitant of Po-sseu which is identified with 
Eersia. Bodhidharma arrived at Canton in 527 A.D. 
curing the reign of the Sung dynasty, and after some 
‘ime he went to Northern China and met Emperor 
Wu-ti in Nanking. He bluntly told the Emperor that 
te had acquired no merit by causing temples to be 
built or Sanskrit books translated into Chinese. The 
Emperor asked, “What is the most important of the 
holy doctrines ?”. Bodhidharma replied, “Where all ‘s 
emptiness nothing can be called holy.” “Who,” asked 
the astonished emperor, “is he who thus replies to 
me?” “I do not know,” said Bodhidharma. The 
patriarch could not come to any understanding with 


Wu-ti, left Nanking and went to Loyang where he 
spent nine years at Shao-ling monastery gazing 
silently at a wall. This monastery which was founded 
in the last quarter of the 5th century A.D. is still the 
beautiful habitation of a group of Buddhist monks, 
but its once splendid buildings are now to a great 
extent in ruins. He died in 5387 A.D. 

According to Tao-hsuan’s Biographies of the 
High Priests, Bodhidharma handed his copy of the 
Lankavatara in four fasciculi to his first disciple, 
Hui-ke, saying, “As I observe, there are no Sutras in 
China but this, you take it for your guidance and 
you will naturally save the world.” By the non- 
existence of “other sutras,” Bodhidharma evidently 
meant that there were at that time no sutras other 
than the Lankavatara which would serve as a guide 
book. It becomes clearer as we come to Tao-yuan’s 
Records of the Transmission of the Lamp in which 
the author states : 

“The Master further said: ‘I have the Lanka- 
vatara in four fasciculi which is handed over to 
you, and in this is disclosed the essential teachings 
of the Tathagata concerning his mental ground. It 
will lead all sentient beings to spiritual opening 
and enlightenment. Since I came to this country, 
I was poisoned about five times and each time 
took out this sutra and tried its miraculous power 
by putting it on stone which was split into pieces. 
I have come from South India to this Eastern land 
and have observed that in this country of China 
the people are predisposed to Mahayana Buddhism, 
That I have travelled far over seas and deserts is 
due to my desire to find proper persons to whom 
my doctrine may be transmitted. While there was 
as yet no good opportunity for this, I remained 
silent as if I were one who could not speak. Now 
that I have you, (this sutra) is given to you, anJ 
my wish is at last fulfilled’.” 

The Lankavatara Sutra may be divided as regards 
its textual construction into the following six speci- 
fically definable parts : 

1. The Ravana chapter. 

_ 2 The section devoted to the enumeration of 
the so-called 108 terms. 
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3. The prose section in which no verses are found. 
4, The prose-and-verse section, which may be 
sub-divided into : 


(a) The part devoted to a discourse carried on 
principally in verse, for instance, paragraphs 
on the system of Vijnanas. 

(b) The part containing ideals fully developed 
both in prose and verse, for example, meat- 
eating chapter. 

(c) The part containing ideas fully discussed in 
prose and supposed.y recapitulated in verse, 
as in the greater parts of the text. 

5. The Dharani section, 
6. The “Sagathakam.” 


Bodhidharma wrote no books himself but taught 
that true knowledge is gained in meditation by intui- 
tion and communicated by transference of though’. 
His chief thesis is that the only True Reality is the 
Buddha-nature in the heart of everybody. Prayer, 
asceticism and good work are vain. Bodhidharma, 
therefore, said : “You will not find Buddha in images 
or books. Look into your own heart: that is where 
you will find Buddha.” The Chinese word for “heart,” 
it should be noted, has a very complex significance and 
we often come across religious or philosophical 
passages in which the word might more appropriately, 
though even then inadequately, be rendered ty 
‘mind.” The Chinese term is “Asin” and this may be 
regarded as the key-word of the Zen Buddhism which 
has for many centuries dominated Chinese _ religious 
thoughts. 

In reading the lives of the great Zen patriarchs 
and abbots we frequently meet with the curious 


expression Shou Hsin Yin—meaning “to transmit, or 


to receive, the seal of the heart”. This expression is 
used to denote what we might describe as the apostoli- 
cal succession. Just asa civil magistrate, when 
vacating his post, hands over the tangible and material 
seals of office to the official who is to succeed him, so 
the Zen abbot when about to die transmits: to _ his 
successor in religion the intangible and spiritual “seais 
of the heart. 

After Bodhidharma the study of the Lankavatara 
went on steadily as is shown in the history of Zen 
Buddhism. Hui-ke, the Zen master, followed the 
Lankavatara when preaching Buddhism. Hence he 
and his disciples were called the Lankavatara masters. 
According to Tao-hsuan, the author of the Tang Kao 
Seng Chuan, we have in The Life of Hui-ke the 
following : 


“Therefore, Na, Man, and other masters 
always took along with them the Lankavatara as 
‘the book in which spiritual essence is propounded. 
Their discourses and disciplines were everywhere 
based upon it in accordance with the instructions 


left (by the Master),” 
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Na and Man were disciples of Hui-ke. Further 
down in Tao-hsuan’s Biographies we come to the life 
of Fa-chung, who was a contemporary of Tao-hsuan 
and flourished in the early middle petiod of the 
Tang rule, and who was an especial student of the 
Lankavatara. Here we have « concise history of the 
study of this sutra after Hui-ke. 





Bodhidharma, father of Dhyana School in China 


Fa-chung, deploring very much that the deep sign:- 
ficance of the Lankavatara had been neglected for so 
Jong, went around everywhere regardless of the diffi- 
culties of travelling in the far-away mountains and 
over the lonely wastes. He finally came upon the 
descendants of Hui-ke among whom this sutra was 
being studied a great deal. He put himself under the 
tutorship of a master and had frequent occasions ef 
spiritual realisation. The master then let him leave 
the company of his fellow-students and follow his own 
way in lecturing on the Lankavatara. He  le:tured 
over thirty times in succession. Later he met a raonk 
who had been instructed personally by Hui-ke in the 
teaching of the Lankavatara according ‘o the inter- 








pretations of the Ekayana School of Southern India. 
Ch’ung again lectured on it over a hundred times. 

F.-ch’ung, since he began to study the sutras, 
made the Lankavatara the chief object of his eso2rial 
study and altogether gave over two hundred lectures 
on it. He had not, however, so far written any*oing 
about it. He went about with his lecturing as cirzum- 
stances directed him, and he had no _ pre-meditated 
plans for his missionary activities. When one gets 
into the spirit of the teaching one realises the oneness 
of things; but when the letter is adhered to, the truth 
apDeers varied. The followers of Ch’ung, however, 
insisted upon his putting the essence into a kind of 
writirg. Said the Master : 


“The essence is the ultimate reality of exis- 
teace ; when it is expressed by means of language 
it- finesse is lost ; much more is this the case when 
it. is committed to writing.” : 

He, however, could not resist the persistent 


requests of his disciples. The result appeared as a 
commentary in five fasciculi, entitled Ssw Che (private 
note), which is widely circulated at present. 

The study of the Lankavatara aftey Fa-ch’ung 
seers to have dectined, especially in connectien with 
Zen Buddhism, and its place was taken by the Vajra- 
chhedika, a sutra belonging to the Prajnaparamita 
group. 

The Zen way of teaching is to demonstrate Reality 
rather than to talk about it, or, if words are used at 
all, to avoid formally religious terminology and con- 
cep-ual statements. When Zen speaks it expresses 
Reclity, not with logical explanations and doctrines 
but with everyday conversation, or with statements 
thas upset the normal conceptual mode of thinking 
so violently that they appear as utter nonsense, 
because Zen desires to get rid of concepts to shatter 
the rigid frames in which we try to possess life and 
thus employs a thorough-going iconoclastic method. 
The following is an example, in which, there is brief 
dialogue between masters and pupils, which illustrates 
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tte peculiar method. of instruction, pointing to the 


Real directly without interposing ideas and notions 
about it. ae 

Hui-hai was asked, “How can one attain tine 
Great Nirvana ?” 

“Have no Karma that works for transmigration,” 

“What is the Karma for transmigration?” 

“To seek after the Great Nirvana, to abandon the 
defiled and take to the undefiled, to assert that there Js 
something attainable and something realizable, not to 
be free from the teaching of opposites—this is the 
Karma that works for transmigration.” 

“How can one be emancipated ? 

“No bondage from the very first, and what is the 
use of seeking emancipation? Act as you will, go on 
as you feel—without second thought. This is the in- 
comparable way.” | 

Hui-hai’s final remark must not, however, give 
the impression that Zen is just living lazily and 
fatuously in the present and taking life as it comes. 
If this be used as a formula for grasping the reality 
of Zen, the whole point is missed. A master was 
asked, “What is the Tao?” “Walk on,” he shouted. 
Thus whenever you think you have the right idea of 
Zen, drop it and walk on. 

Zen is spiritual freedom or spiritual poverty, that 
is, the liberation of our true nature from the burden 
of those fixed ideas and feelings about Reality which 
We accumulate through fear—the fear that life will 
run away from us. “Scholars,” said Lao-tze, “gain 
every day but Taoists loses every day.’ Or in the 
words of Jesus, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, fer 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven . . . Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” A poem from 
Wu Men Kwan expressing the meaning of poverty 
and freedom will appropriately end this chapter : 

Hundreds of spring flowers ; the autumn moon; 

A fresh summer breeze, winter stow : ' 


Free your mind from idle thoughts, 
And for you any season is a good season, 





SINO-TIBETAN RELATIONS 


By Pror. SHER SINGH 


A study of history points to very ancient connections 
between Tibet and its neighbour, China. Still techni- 
cally a part of China, Tibet, though really a separate 
land in point of race, culture, history and geography 
from China, has always recognized Chinese suzer- 
ainty. a 

The earliest traces of Chinese influence in Tibet 
ean be found in the seventh century when during 
the period of the T’ang dynasty a strong kingdom 
arose in Tibet. During much of the T’ang rule, ‘Tiber.n 
iavasions periodically troubled the Chinese. On one 
eccasion the T’ang capital, Ch’angan, was taken by 
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Tibetans. Kublai Khan, the Mongol Emperor of 
China, became interested in Tibetan Lamaism and 
favoured it. The Ming Emperors also supported the 
Lamas and showed honour to the Dalai Lama, the 
ruling monk at Lhasa. They established relations 
with Nepal and brought that State, bordering Tibet 
and India, to acknowledge Chinese suzerainty. Pre- 
sumably they did this because it seemed to them the 
best way to keep Tibet at peace and under their 
influence. The Ch’ing dynasty which followed the 
Ming, also pursued much the same policy. The K’ang 
Hsi Emperor, indeed, extendet hiv rule over the country. 
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Nojido in North Korea. A peasant is engaged in his househo’d work. A party of hunters is about 
to leave the place 
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retired neighbourhood affords specimens of id2as of 
order, ‘of quiet, of sober, well-established principles 
which represent’ peaceful existence. 

The first element that one should note in America 
is the ‘physical immensity of the country. America 1s 
larger than India, but that comparison does not evoxKe 
the full image of the Titan. This immense country was 
rugged and virginal only three hundred years ago. 


’ 
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and Frank Building, Portland, Oregon 
The lore of the Aryan pioneers who 
tamed India is now remote from 
our consciousness. But the saga of 
the sturdy pioneers who broke the 
American frontier is still a matter 
of family traditions. America is the 
world in miniature. It is, like India, 
a melting pot of races and religions, 
colours and creeds. Fresh racial 
stocks continued to pour into the 
melting pot. And yet what emerged 
was not a hybrid but an authentic 
type—the American. 

The characteristic of the American 
life is to be found in the obhi- 
teration of differences between rural 
and urban life. In America even a 
hamlet is a city in miniature. It 
has paved roads, cinemas, radios, a 
hospital, a school, the town hall, and even a local 
dramatic society. A farmer, off his work, wears clothes 
in the style of Hollywood stars, and he has the musical 
tastes that match with the tastes of those who frequent 
New York’s Metropolitan Opera House or Chicago s 
Grand Opera House. The result is this: many people 
in America prefet to live in villages, while in India 
few educated persons care to go to villages in spite of 
patriotic appeals: 


ff The taste of. the American in the ¢iltivation of 
land, and in what is called” landseaps gardening is 


unrivalled:) They~ have -studied Nature intently, and 
discovered an exquisite sense of beautiful forms and 
harmonising combinations; and what delights 
me, is the creative ‘talent with which the American 
decorates the abodes. of village life. The rudest 
habitation, the most unpromising and scanty portion 
of land, in the hands of ’n American of taste, becomes 
undoubtedly a little paradise. With a nicely discrimi- 
nating eye he seizes at once upon 
its capabilities, and pictures in his 
mind the future landscape. The 
sterile spot grows into loveliness 
under his hand; and yet the 
operations of ert which produce 
the effect are scarce to be per- 
ceived. The cherishing and training 
of some trees; the cautious pruning 
of others; the distribution of 
flowers and of tender and graceful 
foliage; the introduction of a degree 
of taste and elegance in rural 
economy—the trim hedge, the 
grass-plot ‘before the door, the little 
flower-bed bordered with snug box, 
the pot of flowers in the windows— 
all these bespeak the influence of 
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Entrance to Presidio Terrace, an exclusive residential district, 
San Francisco, California 


taste flowing down from high sources and pervading 
the lowest levels of American hfe. 

Although America is a lana of great trusts and 
combines and corporations, if has also a cult of creative 
artists who belong to the liberal revolt. Sometime ago 
these were described as the “muckrakers” and now 
they are called progressives or leftists. Their aim is to 
hit big fortunes and to extol the common maa 
throtigh. the medium of their literature. Many have 
attacked the so-called Robber Barons, and noteworthy 
among them are Doss Passos, Steinbeck, James T. 
Farrel and Upton Sinelair. 
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_. American literature offers an open-door policy to all 
writers and artists. Most cultures of the world are 
suspicious of foreign ways. Most professions are in- 
tolerant of foreigners. America has accepted and even 
glorified foreign writers residing on its soil and writing 
in English. I can cite many names but I shall limit 
myself. to only two writers who are no strangers to 
thinking Indians—the late Dhana Gopal Mukerjee of 
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India and Lin Yutang of China, America’s literary 
tastes know no national boundaries: they are truly 
catholic in the non-religious sense of the term, 

The backbone of American life is the middle class. 
The mass of the American - people belong to the 
muddle class, while the mass of the Indian people 
belong to the masses. In other words, there is no 
appreciable middle class in India. Literature in 
America, therefore, is less class-conscious than in most 
countries of Europe and Asia. Most of the workers of 
America still think of themselves as potential million- 
aires. The myth of the social ladder still persists. The 
central note of American life is, therefore, success and 
progress, The American mind refuses to regard even 
the sky as the limit. It is the most optimistic mind 
in the world. 


In America, the intellectual labour of a man or 
woman is rewarded, which ought to sound reassuring 
in this land of literary penury. And in quite a few 
ceases literature brings high rewards. Some American 
novelists are as rich as industrialists. That is because 
book business has almost become an industry, like 
almest everything else in America. The mass produc- 
tion and mass enjoyment of a successful book have 
been possible mainly through the various book-clubs 
whose business it is to guess beforehand what the 
public will like and then make the public like it.The 
greatest writers of the world gravitate to America in 
search of gold. So competition is very stiff, and 
standard extremely high. 








The American theatre is the liveliest that I have 
seen anywhere. I have seen English dramas, and some 
Chinese and Japanese plays. I know all too much 
about the Indian theatre not to feel pained. Of all the 
national stages I have seen I like the American stage 
most. Even today, America can boast of such play- 
wrights as Eugene O’Neill, Robert E. Sherwood, and 
William Saroyan. 

Facts as such have soMe magic 
quality in America. Know the facts, 
and the problem will be solved— 
that is the American credo. Ameri- 

' cans are the world’s best  fact- 
finders, but they are not as good 
theorisers as the Germans or the 
Russians. The worship of facts has 
elevated the common man_ and 
today the industrialisation, national- 
isation, and hundred other plans 
derive their strength from the 

American ‘preoccupation with facts. 

Lastly, the greatest. thing about 
America is that it always looks. 


to the future and seldom to 
the past. This has developed a 
certain consciousness that raises 
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The writer with a friend at Corvallis, Oregon, 
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the American life to exhibit elegance and _ strength 


and robustness of mind which have a salutary effect 
upon the national character, “ies | a ARs Re eb 
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of. eiecitthea: gain foe for the visual arts. This could 
be developed into a full-fledged teaching institute 
for producing trained film-artists and producers with 
a special grounding «in pictorial art, art-history, and 
archaeology. There’ should be a rule that the com- 
mercial producers shall not be allowed to produce 
any film without the service of. a trained “picture- 
man,’ holding a diploma from the proposed academy. 

In my humble way I have. attempted to 
neutralize the evil effects and the injury to our visual 
powers of appreciation, which the continual presen- 
tation of “pictorially” bad pictures has been inflicting 
on us and damaging our aesthetic faculty. I have 
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organized a small society called the Rupa-Rasika- 
Sabha which, in the course of its short lifa of about 
illustrated 
lectures presenting the best masterpieces of painting, 
sculpture and architecture, commented on by expert 
advertised with open 
- Invitations to all, our illustrative lectures have never 
been attended by any members of the large group 
of film-directors, who claim to produce masterpieces 


eighteen months, arranged for sixteen 


interpreters. Though widely 


of machine-made “pictures.” 


* Memorandum submitted by Prof, 


Film Enquiry Committee, 





SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN LIFE 


A stranger, who wants to travel in America, must not 
confine his observations to’ the metropolis. He must 
go into the country; he must visit farm-houses and 
cottages, and wander through parks and _ gardens; 
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Lottas Fountain, San Francisco, California 


along hedges and green lanes; he must loiter about 
country churches; attend fairs and other rural festivals; 
and meet the people in all their conditions and all 
their habits and humours. 

In some countries the large cities absorb the 
wealth and fashion of the nation; they are the 
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abodes of the elegant and intelligent society only, and 
the village is inhabited almost entirely by boorish 
peasantry. In-+America,.on the contrary, the metro- 
polis is a mere gathering place, or general rendezvous 
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California 
of the polite classes where they devote a small part 
of the year to hurry and gaiety, and having 
indulged in this kind of carnival, return again to the 
apparently more congenial habits of rural life. The 
various orders of society are therefore diffused over 


the whole surface of the United States, and the most 
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In a dispute over the succession to the Dalai Lama- 
ship there was danger that the man of Mongols 
opposed to K’ang Hsi would attain the post. The 
K’ang Hsi Emperor intervened; in 1720 his forces 
entered Lhasa as victors, his candidate was enthroned, 
and he appointed commissioners to . direct affairs, 
established a, garrison in the city, and posted troops 
at strategic points on the road to China..Tibet thus 
became a part: of the Chinese Empire and in theory 
and usually in actuality has remained so to this day. 
During the Ch’ien Lung period, late in the eighteenth 
century, the connection was threatened by an invasion 
of the Gurkhas, from India, However, the Ch’ien Lung 
Emperor sent an army which, in spite of the vast 
distances from its base and the inhospitable terrain, 
drove back the Gurkhas and, indeed, brought Nepal 
to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Ch’ing. 

At the dawn of the nineteenth. century most of 
the Tibetans were under the overlordship of the Ch’ing 
dynasty. But this was more true of portions nearer to 
China than Outer Tibet which lies farthest from 
China Proper and over which the Chinese exercised 
little or no control. Outer Tibet, with its chief centre ° 
at Lhasa, has been more within the British than the 
Chinese sphere, although China still claims 
suzerainty. 


AncLo-Tisetran ConvVENTION 


With the beginning of the twentieth century the 
British began to take active interest in Tibetan 
political affairs. In 1904, fearing Russia, Great Britain 
sent to Tibet a military mission headed by Sir Francis 
Younghusband. The expedition, after a little fight- 
ing, made its way to Lhasa and there obtained an 
Anglo-Tibetan convention which clearly placed Tibet 
within the British sphere of influence. By it Tibet 
undertook to remove all armaments and forts which 
might impede free communication between the British 
frontier and Lhasa, and, except with British permission, 
not to cede or lease to any foreign power any Tibetan 
territory, nor admit a representative of any foreign 
power to Tibet, nor grant to any foreign power any 
concession for railways, telegraphs, mining, or other 
rights, nor to pledge any of her revenues to a foreign 
power. China, not unnaturally, questioned an arrange- 
ment which affected one of her dependencies, but it 
was not until 1906 that in an Anglo-Chinese conven- 
tion Great Britain agreed that the term “foreign 
power” in the Anglo-Tibetan agreement did not 
include China and that she would not annex any 
Tibetan territory nor pious in the administration 
of Tibet. 


On the formation a the Republic of China in 
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December, 1911, Tibet loosened the ties that bound 
it to the Government in Peking. And despite the 
assurances given by the new government that the 
Tibetans will inherit their titles, properties and the 
right of equality with the Chinese, the former drifted 
further -away. The republican administration insisted 


that Tibet was still a part of China. However, by the 


end of 1912 Chinese troops were expelled from all but 
the fringe of the land. The British attempted to bring 


-about a tripartite settlement between themselves, the 


Chinese, and the Tibetans, but the Chinese would not 
assént to the proposed’ agreement. In 1914, Great 
Britain reached an accord whereby the portion of 


‘Tibet which adjoined India was to be autonomous, 
‘although still technically a part of China. 


A few years ago (1928) the ‘portion next to 
Szechwan was marked out by the Chinese as the 
province of Hsik’ang, and the second south and west 
of Kansu as the province of Chinghai, or Kokonor. 
But the political control of the Chinese over this arca 
is by no means constant or universally recognized. 


Pancuen-Datar Tussin 


On the death of the last Panchen in Western 
China in 1987, the Lama dignitaries of Kumbum 
Lamasery near Kokonor in China’s remote north-west, 
in 1941, chose Tuteng Chuch-Chik of Yuehsang for 
the high office and put him under the regency of 
Lo-Ch’ang Ching-chen. The Kuomintang’ Government 
enthroned this 12-year youngster as the Panchen Lama 
of Tibet. The Lhasan authorities do not accept this 
boy-novice as their young Panchen. Now he is in 
Communist hands and ‘there will be real trouble in 
Tibet if this young Rimpoche would come or even 
attempt to come to Tashilhumpo, his holy diocese. 
The Dalai Lama’s Government is determined to resist 
such a move with all their strength and strategy. This 
explains the reason why a Tibetan delegation of the 
Dalai Lama’s was recently refused entry into Mao’s 
China. 

In recent times, as a result of its unique position 
in Central Asia, Tibet has become a lIand of inter- 
national interest. On various occasions in the past this 
country has been a play-ball of the foreign powers of 
Britain, China and Russia. As a result of the political 
change-over .in India, Britain which was a balancing 
factor in Tibeto-Chinese relations has withdrawan and 
Tibet seems to -become that old play-ball again. A 
permanent settlement of the dispute between the two 
Lamas, the Dalai and the Panchen, seems to be the 
only way out. of the present impasse failing which 
Tibet may well be drawn into the arena of cold war 
between world powers. 
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THE UNKNOWABLE 


By SARDAR SARDUL SINGH CAVEESHAR 


‘Our difficulty in explaining .to the uninitiated the 
neture oi Godhead is due to the fact that a Being who 
transcends our comprehension is in fact an unknowable 
-ectity : 
“Everybody calls Him great because he has heard 
people call Him thus; 
But how great He .is, only they realise who have 
seen Him. 
We cannot know of His greatness, we cannot define 
Him in any way. 
Those who speak of Thec, O Lord, remain absorbed 


in Thee.” 
Guru Nanak: Asa 
“How can I speak of Thee? How can I praise 
Thee? 
How can I explain or know?” 
Guru Nanak: Japji 
However penetrating may be one’s intellect, it is 


unable to break its own limitations and reach God ; 


who is beyond those barriers. 
“His condition cannot be known ;: 
How can one depict Him by clever words ?” 
Guru Arjan : Devghandari 

“Even the Devas, the Vedas and all other “religious 

books cannot know the mystery of His nature.” 
Guru Govind Singh: Jap 

‘The Vedas know not how to define God; Brahma 
knows not the secret. 

The Avtaras know not His extent. He is the 
Supreme Master, the Supreme Brahm, beyond 
all bounds. 

<Ie alone knows what He is. 

All others speak of Him as they hear from others.” 

Guru Arjan: Ramkali 
“Siddhas, Munis, Jakshas, Devas and Danavas (diffe- 
rent orders of Hindu saints) know not even an 
lota of the mystery surrounding His nature.” 
‘Guru Govind Singh: Swayyas 

As already stated, according to the Indian philo- 
sophy this world is the result of combination in various 
deg-ees of the three gunas, the three qualities or 
attributes of nature; natural knowldge is confined to 
these three qualities; every object in the world, ideal 
or real, has its being in these three aspects of nature. 
But God is beyond these three aspects ; His attributes 
are infinite; you cannot therefore know of Him in His 
comprehensiveness. 

“Beyond my mind, beyond mind is my Master; 

Unfathomable is knowledge of Him. 

Infinite are His attributes,” 

Guru Govind Singh: Swayyas 
aod is thus on quite a different plane from the 
natral order of things. Just as in the Fuclidian 
Geometry we can think of only three dimensions, and 
the idea of a fourth dimension is quite incomprehen- 
sible to it, the same is the case with the idea of God, 


when viewed as an intellectual category. It is true 
that Einsteinian Mathematics has popularised 4 
theory of the fourth dimension. Theoretically, we can 
talk of even an infinite number of dimensions, but 
from the Euclidian commonsense, or experimenta: 
point of view we cannot go beyond the three dimen- 
sions, Hven the introduction of one more dimension 
has become a stumbling block for the understanding 
of new mathematical ideas, because the popular mind 
eannot yet go beyond the o'd notions, associated with 
the three dimensional universe. 

The ‘analogy should not be carried too far. It i: 
sufficient for our purpose to know that God is beyond 
the reach of our ordinary conceptions and perceptions. 
God according to the Sikh Gurus, is Agam and Agochar, 
beyond mind and beyond senses; 

“God is beyond conception and perception; 
He is unseen and beyond limit.” 

Guru Nanak: Bilawal 
“The Absolute, the Unborn is beyond mind and 

beyond senses.” 
Guru Nanak: Sarang Asa 

The Teacher hath shown me the untrodden path; 
God is beyond mind and beyond senses.” 

Guru Arjan: Bhatron 

The new fourth dimension is a mathematical 
dimension and not a spatial dimension; we cannot 
visualise the Time dimension which plays as important 
a part in the occurrence of an event as length, breadth 
and height. The universe as we see it, moves in three 
planes; to understand God we should try to lift our- 
selves to the fourth plane. : 

“Life and death are the work of three guvas; 
All the four Vedas speak of the world of forms; 
They explain of the three states of nature; 
But we can know of God when, through the 
Teacher, 
We reach the fourth state.” 
Guru Nanak: Gauri 
“The world is absorbed in three gunas; 
The Guru’s followers have found the Lord in the 
fourth plane.” 
Guru Amar Das: Sim Rag 
“The created knows not the worth of the Creator.” 
7 Guru Arjan: Sukhmanz 
“As a son knoweth not the time of his father’s 
birth, how can I tell of Thy secrets, O Lord ! 
Guru Govind Singh : Vachitar 
“How can I guess the joy of living at God’s lotus 
feet ; 
Their beauty cannot be described, it can only be 
realised when seen ; 
aes ‘ I see Him, to whom shall I describe Hig 
ace 
No one would be satisfied with my words; 
God is His own example. 
I live in the joy of praising Him.” 
: Kabir : Shlokas 
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God is not apprehended by logical or mathematical 
reasoning but by largeness of consciousness. Reason 
is, in this respect, incorrigibly presumptuous. 

“Intellect can present only a fragmentary and 
-Motionless view of life.” The faculty to organise all 
knowledge into one unity is not a function of the 
mind. Reason sends forth true light, but only up to 
@ certain limit. As far as it goes, if must be trusted 
and followed, but it cannot serve all the wants of 
human nature. “The world by reason knew not God.”* 

When a person tries to know of God by ordinary 
mental faculties his efforts are just like those of tho 
born deaf trying to understand music through eyes, 
or of the born blind trying to see light through the 
fingers. Perhaps it is such an effort of the mind which 
Tagore has ridiculed : 

“QO Fool, to try to carry thyself 

shoulders.” 

In the mental sphere the main factors that help 
us to recognise a thing under the law of association 


upon thy own 


of ideas are contiguity, similarity and contrast; but _ 


as these are obviously inoperative in the case of 
Divine Existence, the incomprehensible remains un- 
comprehended. 

This should not lead one to believe that Sikh 
Gurus under-estimated the value of reason. According 
to them, the idea of God was super-rational but not 
irrational ; the spiritual conception of God surpassed 
reason, it did not contradict it. Otherwise, 

“It was in wisdom that we served the Master and 

were honoured ; 

It was through reason that we studied and learnt 

the secret.”’f 

It was after all man’s reason that ‘pointed the 
way to God, though it had not the power to take him 
unaided to the goal. 

God transcends human reason as such. He is 
unknowable. This may lead one to believe that Sikhs 
perhaps were agnostics. Sikhism and critical philoso- 


phy, and its child, Agnosticism, agree only in so far’ 


as they admit the inability of human intellect to 
comprehend an entity that is beyond its scope. But 
Sikhism has nothing in common with those of the 
agnostics who even go so far as to say that there was 
no sufficient ground either for an affirmative or a 
negative answer to the question, Does God exist ? 
Herbert Spencer when he says that we can know that 
an Ultimate Reality exists but do also know that 
Reality is unknowable, and Mansell when he says that 
man is compelled to believe in God’s infinite being 
though he is unable to comprehend it, are, in this 
respect, More near to the Sikh Gurus than Comte 
whose position was that we could not answer the 
question about the existence of God one way or the 





* 


* St. Paul. 
7 Gitanjeii. 
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other, or Huxley who, in order to distinguish himself 
from Atheists, propounded the ,theory that neither 
the nature nor the existence of God, nor the ultimate 
character of the universe, that is, whether it is material 
or ideal, is knowable. 

The objects whose knowledge the agnostic believes 
to be impossible, are such as are the primary concern 
of mataphysics and theology. God,. soul and the 
ultimate realities, of which phemomenal things are 
believed to be appearances, come under this head. 
According to Agnosticism, even if we would assert their 
existence we are still ignorant as to their essence. 
Hamilton and many other agnostics have called all 
our knowledge as impure or relative, because we come 
into touch with noumenal, seéatad, through the pheno- 
menal, Maya. But according to Frederick Tenant, all 
knowledge being relative the difference between the 
knowledge which the agnostic asserted and which he 
disclaimed is one of degree of verifiability, not of kind 
or of intrinsic constitution. Science itself is at bottom 
interpretative, construative, ejective and partly 
symbolical. Its inductive method involves faith, for 
which there is reasonable, but not logical justification. 
Knowledge as to the objects with which metaphysics 
and theology are concerned, is but a further extension 
of the same method and the same sustaining faith as 
science uses.t _ a ok 

We need not discuss here ‘how far the scientific 
truth ‘and thé spiritual truth resemble each other. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to say that Sikhism and 
Agnosticism agree only in so far as they deny to the 
intellect the power to define Godhead adequately ; to 
seek any more resemblance between these two sets of 
ideas would be unjustifiable. Sikhism by recognising 
a separate faculty in man other than reason (call 
that faculty Divine Sense, God-constiousness or by 
any other name) resolves the controversy which 
centres in Europe round the theory of human know- 
ledge as to its relativity or absoluteness, as quite 
irrelevant. 

In this respect the Sikhs have also nothing in 
common with the Buddhist agnostics. Their position 
is to a great extent the same as that of Comte, 
though some Buddhists now assert that Buddha's 
attitude towards the idea of God was that of humi- 
lity rather than of doubt. 

Reference may also be made to the well-known 
schools of Moslem agnostics, popularly known as 
Daharias and Mutzalas. Shahab-ud-Din Suhrawardy, 
one of the most zealous of Moslem agnostics, + and 
who was done to death by organised Moslem fanati- 
cism for that zeal, has explained the position of the 
sect as of those who believed in the impossibility of 
predicating any attributes to God or: explaining the 


{ In the article on Agnosticism in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
on which the above two paragraphs are based. 
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mode in which He worked in the universe. The Sikh 
concertion of God bears a closer resemblance to this 
idea than the ideas of Western agnostics. But here 
too tke differences, specially as regards the existenze 
of Tivine sense or God-consciousness in man, in 
which Moslem agnostics had no faith, are vital. 


The Sikh Gurus deprecated the spirit of contro- 
versy that, under the garb of rationalism, had often 
enguifed Hindu, Christian and Moslem theologians 
about the various attributes of God. Whether God or 
Unive.se were one or two; whether God had hands, 
eyes cr feet Jike man, or whether his existence was of 
anothar order; whether God had friends and foes and 
children, or whether all this was a heresy; whether 
God vas a unity or trinity—these questions were 
foreigr to the spirit of the Gurus. Towards such 
controversies, the attitude of the Gurus was: 


“People talk of true knowledge; they discuss and 
debate, the controversy ends in trouble. 
Her keep themselves back from wrangling; but 
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none will be saved without having been dyed 
with the love of God.” 
Guru Nanak: Bilawal Sashipadis 
“The unrighteous and unknowing do not know the 
secret ; 
They talk and talk, and quarrel about phenomenon; 
But the blind fools cannot come to any right 
conclusion.” 
Guru Amar Das: Gauri 
“People talk noisily so that people may hear them; 
But they do not try to understand what they 


speak.” 
Guru Ram Das: Nat 
“Words do not dissolve doubts; 
People waste their time in wrangling.” 
Kabir: Sorath 
When one fool questions, seven wise men cau 


scarcely answer; but when one wise man questions, 
seven fools are ready to answer. Under such ecircum- 
stances agnosticism of a certain type is quite justifi- 
able. Many of the controversies in the religious world 
are due to wrangling about false notions in a sphere 
where knowledge in the ordinary sense of the word 
is not possible. 


7 
+ 





ENGLISH POETS VERSUS PURISTS 


By 8S. R. SWAMINATHAN, 
Head of the Department of English, University of Saugor 


THs Uneglish have taken words from the lips of friends 
end elemies alike in peace and in war and enriched 
their -anguage. Among the poets of the world, those 
of Ergland have an honoured place wherever men’s 
eyes und ears are undimmed by cultural or other 
Frejucice. The handling of so rich a language by poets 
whose work is among the world’s most cherished 
possesions must be of interest to all those who love 
their own languages and wish them well. 

Purists have not been lacking in England. They 
kave often condemned the corruption of the chaste 
native English idiom by Gallicisms and other foreign 
elements. They too quote their Scripture ! They hold 
cp the Bible and its style as the model for all good 
writirg. But even the language of the Bible is not so 
pure as the purists believe. I quote a passage below, 
inver ed commas indicate loan-words. The reader will 
see how vitally they contribute alike to the meaning 
end tie beauty, of the extract. 

Behold ! I show you a “mystery.” We shall 
nos all sleep, but we shall be “changed.” In a 
“moment,” in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
“trump,” for the “trumpet” shall sound, the dead 


shill be “raised incorruptible” and we shall be 
changed. For this “corruptible”? must put on “in- 


co-ruption,” and this “mortal” must put on “im- 
mertality”; and then shall be brought to “pass” 
the saying that is written—Death is swallowed up 
in “Victory.” O Death where is thy sting ? O Grave 


where is thy victory ? 


These Joan-words notwithstanding, the language 
of the Bible is in great part pure. But can such a 
language be adequate for all purposes? Middleton 
Murry’s opinion on the subject will meet with com- 
mon consent. 


“The vocabulary on which the translators of 
the Bible drew is singularly pure; purer than 
Shakespeare’s by far. But the strength of a voca- 
bulary does not really lie in its purity—and purity 
is in itself a very arbitrary conception when ap- 
plied to language—but in its adaptability as an 
instrument. Think what you could do with Shakes- 
peare’s vocabulary as compared with what you 
could do with the vocabulary of the Bible; no 
comparison is possible. I @4n conceive no modern 
emotion or thought—except perhaps some of the 
more Hegelian metaphysics—that could not be 
adequately and superabundantly expressed in 
Shakespeare’s vocabulary ; there are very few that 
would not be mutilated out of all recognition if 
ey had to pass through the language of the 
Bible.’ 


Tue Roap ro CANTERBURY 
English ballads illustrate how some natural loss, 
sorrow or pain can be best expressed in pure Saxon 
words. A mixed style cannot achieve the effect of 
lines like 
Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, —~ 


. Never met, never parted, 
We had never been broken-hearted ! 


But these are among the lanes and alleys of 
English poetry. The broad highway goes back to 
Chaucer and the pattern of language he adopted. 
From France and Italy, he gathered a rich harvest of 
words strikingly different from ‘the native ones in 
accent, texture and suggestive qualities, and wove 
them together. The result was a fine blend of the 
raciness and vigour of the idiom of ‘merrie’ England 
with the charm and refinement of exotic tongues. 
From his day to this, English poets have been content 
tn put themselves to the same schools on the conti~- 
nent. They have also been econtent—and it has 
broadened through the centuries from precedent to 
precedent—with the highway that Chaucer laid out for 
himself in the wilderness of the confused debate 
between native dialects and foreign languages in his 
day. If you open The Canterbury Tales, you will find 
a; least one foreign word in every line; these words 
are often polysyllabic, and they influence the meaning 
and music of the lines decisively. But this did not 
prevent Spenser from recognising this mixed voca- 
bulary as the “well of English pure and undefiled.” 


SHAKESPEARE 

No writer in the world’s history throws a greater 
burden on his words than Shakespeare. His language 
adapts itself to the imperious temper of kings. It 
discourses philosophy. Cordelia, Portia, Desdemona— 
types of gracious and beautiful womanhood—need 
another harmony for itheir low and gentle voices. It 
becomes the tripping measure of Ariel and Puck. Or 
with other notes than to the Orphean lyre it sings 
of madness, jealousy and murder. 

It is not easy to explain the secret of this varied 
power. But one thing will strike even ithe casual reader 
of that great poet. And that is the breadth and com- 
prehensiveness of his vocabulary. Teutonic, French, 
Italian, Roman and Greek voices mingle in this grand 
orchestration. Of all Styles, his is the most mixed (or 
ig it the most corrupt ?) style. 

In single lines and phrases he mixes native and 
foreign words. Let the reader of Shakespeare savour 
again his random memories of stray lines: 


“Sessions” of sweet “silent” thought; green 
and “salad” days; green and yellow “melancholy” 
(Gk. melan means black); “concealment” like a 
worm in the bud; “patience” on a “monument” 
smiling at grief; maiden “meditation fancy’-free; 
im cradle of the “rude imperious surge” and the 
“visitation” of the winds. 


He extends the same principle of a mixed style 
to longer passages. In his famous soliloquy, Hamlet 
begins with low breathings in monosyllabic Saxon 
words and rises to the full articulation of his thoughts 
in the long foreign words. Consummation is the Latin 
equivalent for English end; but what a world of 
difference in sound and suggestion between them! 
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Shakespeare needs both. Think of this passage without 
the Latin word : 
. . . to die; to sleep; 
No more; and by a sleep to say that we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand “natural shocks” 
That flesh is heir to, it is & “consummation” 
‘Devouily” to be wished ! 

Consider the soliloquy of Macbeth meditating 
Duncan’s murder. He begins muttering in simple 
native particles, swells up to the climax of his infinite 
doubt and fear in the Jong reverberations of his very 
being in polysyllabic loan-words, and again falls back 
on native words. This is the only use of the word 
assassination (from Ar. hashish) in Shakespeare, and 
Jesderson says that the word was a new one in 
English when the poet laid his eager hand on it. 

If it were done when it +s done, then it were well 
It were done guickly; if the “assassination” 

Could “trammel” up the “consequence” and “catch” 
With his “surcease, success”: that but this blow 
Afight be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here upon this bank and shoal of time, 

We'd jump the life to come. a 

Can the infinite agony of Macbeth’s revulsion 
after the murder be expressed without the foreign 
words in the lines : 

This my hand will rather 
The “multitudinous” secs “incarnadine” 
Making the green one red! 

Shakespeare applies the same principle to whole 
plays. The language of the speeches of Lear in the 
first part of the play is full of the pride, pomp and 
circumstance of these foreign words. In his anger, 
Cordelia is more hateful to him than 

The “barbarous” Scythian 
Or he that makes his “generation messes” 
To “gorge” his “appetite.” 

But to the chastened Lear, all pride shed, Shakes- 
peare finds words which the translators of the Bible 
migh€ have envied : 

Do not laugh at me; 


For as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 


Minton. 

“Fancy’s child with his native wood-notes wild’— 
that: is how Milton refers to Shakespeare, perhaps 
expressing dissailisfaction with his ‘small Greek and 
less Latin’ Chaucer borrowed his words from the 
Romance languages; the poets of the Renaissance 
from these and the classical languages in addition. 
But Milton—outstanding example of scholar-poet— 
prefers to draw more largely on the classical languages, 
Modern debunkers—and the decay of classical 
scholarship increases their number—condemn Milton’s 
language as un-English and noisy. Others familiar 
with these languages find in him the last reward of 
consummate scholarship, Matthew Arnold’s estimate 
represents ithe catholicity of English taste in such 
matters. 
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“This master of the great style of the ancients 
is English. All the Anglo Saxon contagion, all the 
Anglo-Saxon commonness beats vainly against the 
great style, but cannot shake it, and has to accept 
its triumph. But it triumphs in Milton, in one of 
our race, tongue, faith and morals. Milton hag 
made the great style no longer exotic here; he has 
made it an inmate amongst us, a leaven and a 
power.” 

WoRrDSWORTH 
Though not a purist, Wordsworth’s professed 
partiality for simple words is well-known. But haven't 
we reason to be thankful that he had the courage and 
strength to write against his own principles of writing? 
I am sure readers of that poet cherish the memory 
of Imes and phrases like: 


Years that bring the “philosophic” mind; the 
thought of my past years doth breed in me “per- 
petual benediction”; a dim and “undetermined” 
Sense of unknown modes of being; the heavy and 
weary weight of all this “unintelligible” world: I 

ve felt a “presence” that “disturbs” me with 

the “Joy” of “elevated” thoughts, a “sense sub- 
Ime” of something far more deeply “interfused” 
from | the boy there came feelings and “emana~ 

- tipns” quiet as a nun breathless with “adoration.” 


What a loss these lines would suffer if we took 
away their loan-words ! 
Kerats 


The Paradise Lost, writes Keats in one of his 
letters, 


“though so fine in itself a corruption of our 
language...it should be kept as it is unique...a 
curtosity...a beautiful and grand curiosity, The 
most remarkable production in the world. A north- 
em dialect accommodating itself to Greek and 
Latin inversions and  intonations. The purest 
English, I think... or what ought to be the 
purest. . . is Chatterten’s. The language existed 
long enough to be entirely uncorrupted by 


Chaucer's Gallicisms, and still the old words are 
weed, ° 


This is charming ignorance! Keats did not know 
Latin or Greek; nor much of the earlier language of 
England. Whatever his opinions on the subject, his 
handling of words in his poems Jeaves no doubt that 
he knew the charm of loan-words. He certainly liked 
the phrase—Full in the “speculation” of the stars. His 
Urn is a bride of “unravished” quietness. Revising the 
first draft of the Nightingale Ode he cut out the 
northern epithet “keelless’ and put in the French 
“perilous” for those seas of romance and fantasy! Tho 
“magic casements” opening on them are not English. 
His Madeline must sleep an “azure”-lidded sleep on 
“blanched” (why not white?) “linen” (why not bed- 
sheet?), and it must be “lavendered”! Her lover must 
bring the finest dainties for her so that Keats may 
find exquisite foreign words for them ! 
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‘Lucent syrups tinct” with “cinnamon.” “manna” 
and “dates,” in “argosy transferred” from Fez, “spiced 
dainties’ from silken Samarkand to “cedared” Leba- 
non! Would Keats have cut out lines like “diamonded” 
with “panes” of “quaint device” for all his love of 
northern Chatterton English | Shades of Chaucer and 
Milton! How you conquer ! 


Sweet Jarconine | 
Racy Saxon monosyllables, says Walter Pater, 
close to us as touch and sight, the English writer 
readily intermingles with long savoursome Latin words 
rich in second intentions. Am I exaggerating if I 
recall the Mariner’s lines to describe the variety of 
the English poetic idiom? 


Sometimes adropping from the sky, 

I heard the sky-lark sing : 

Sometimes all little birds that are; 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

Now it was like all instruments 

And now like a lonely flute. 


Ir Karmasa Comes Back 


By a perverse irony, there are men in the public 
life of Free India who would forge chains for her 
mind. Fetters of purism more disgusting than the 
irons Siberian criminals wore! But the common man 
can be trusted to play the revolutionary with the 
laws of the purist. 

And the poets too. For it is they who know the 
power and beauty of words. All craftsmen love their 
material. The cobbler knows the secret of his leather; 
the carpenter the intellect of his wood, and the potter 
communes with the very genius of common clay! A 
good writer savours his words on his tongue and ear, 
keeps them on long probation before he lets them kiss 
the lips of a dying Cleopatra or be hallowed to human 
memory through Bhishma’s voice from his bed of 
arrows discoursing wisdom to the warriors of the 
Mahabharata. 

Kalidasa knew all the passion of the pursuit of 
the fugitive harmony of word and image. No wonder 
he compares the ideal union of Parvati and Param- 
eshwara to the attunement of word and meaning! If he 
comes back, he will gather all the wealth of words 
from China to Peru, and forge a style like a trumpet 
ts unawakened India! Like Chaucer, Shakespeare, or 
Milton he will Jay diverse cultures and languages 
under contribution. I trade with the living and the 
dead, said Dryden, for. the enrichment of our language. 
He will rise and soar and sing, while the brood of 
purists, like dumb and blinking owls, will flutter and 
hoot about in amazement and dismay of that large 
full-throated eloquence. 
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‘ STEERING THROUGH THE STORM (1928-35) 


[Being a Chapter of the History of the 


Bethune Vidyalaya] 


By JOGESH CHANDRA BAGAL 


Tur Non-co-operation movement subsided, bearing no 
immediate fruits. But the cravings for self-rule or 
Swaraj it generated in the hearts of the people, came to 
stay. Indians were not satisfied with the sort of respon- 
sihle government they received at the hands of the 
Britishers, and demanded a real share in the affairs of 
the State. The British Parliament sent out a Royal Com- 
mission to India with Sir John Simon at its head. It was 
an all-white Commission, Indians being strictly left out. 
This was taken exception to by all the political parties 
in India. The Indian National Congress came forward 
to start a boycott movemert against the Commission with 
the slogan “Simon go back.” As a preliminary to this, 
an all-India Hartal was proclaimed on the 3rd February, 
1928, 

Miss G. M. Wright was still the presiding deity 
of the Bethune Vidyalaya, under whose strict discipline 
it expanded and prospered so much. But the wave of 
Nationalism swept away all the barriers reared up with 
so meticulous care. The students joined the Hartal. 
This was considered as breach of discipline ard Miss 
Wright did not hesitate to take severe steps. She closed 
the Vidyalaya and the Hostel sine die. The public mind 
was so much agitated against this measure that Miss 
Wright found the place too hot for her. The Governing 
Body of the College alse could not subscribe to her view. 
It should be said to her credit that she preferred to 
relinquish the reins of office rather than give up her 
principles. She went on Jeave on 7th March, 1928, pre- 
paratory to retirement. During her leave-period Krishna 
Chandra Bhattacharyya, the famous philosopher-professo: 
of the College, officiated for her as Principal. She retired 
on} a proportionate pension in June, 1928. Mrs. Raj 
Kumari Das, Principal of the Eden High School for girls 
at Dacca, joined the College as Principal on June 25. 
She was an ex-alumnus of the Bethune College and 
younger sister of its first Indian Principal, Miss Chandra 
Mukhi Bose. An M.A. of the Calcutta ‘Uriversity, she 
had also obtained Teacher’s Diploma from the London 
University. 

The troubles that, beset the Vidyalaya, df not affect 
its usual satisfactory results in the University examina- 
tions. In 1928, 23 candidates appeared at -the B.A, 
examination, and 19 passed. Three of these passes 
secured Horours, one each in English, Sanskrit and 
Philosophy. Of these latter again, Miss Surama Mitra 
secured a first class in Sanskrit Honours and stood first 
amongst the candidates. Of the 23 I.A. and 11 I.Se. 
candidates, 18 and 10 respectively came out successful, 
The number of students rose high up to 170 on the 31st 
March, 1929, 


Improvements in some other respects were also 
effected during this session. Physical training was intro- 
duced under a well-qualified physical instructress in the 
person of Miss Doris Webber. A drill-shed was com- 
pleted and brought into use after the close of the year. 
Classes in. music, both vocal and instrumental, were held 
regularly, under the auspices of the Sangit Sangha. The 
College Magazine, the Debating Society and the Old 
Girls’ Guild continued. Annual Social functions such 
as the memorial meetings of Bethune and Vidyasagar as 
well as the prize distribution, were held with due eclat. 

To feed the Womlen’s Colleges, there must be more 
high schools. During the year 1928-29 some improve- 
ment was in: sight in this respect. The Government gave 
their general approval to the policy that one school for 
girls should be established at each district headquarters 
on a grant-in-aid jbasis, of course within the limits of 
available funds. High Schools were started accordingly 
as an! experiment at Khulna and Howrah during this 
session. 

The year 1929 was seemingly lull though pre- 
parations were going on for a gruesome political struggle 
in the year next. This, however, could not affect the 
College during the session, and its work went on 
smoothly. The number of students on the 3lst March, 
1930, stood at 182. The examination results were excel- 
lent. Amongst the B.A. candidates, 25 in rumber, 21 
succeeded. These passes included five Honours students, 
three in English ard two in Sanskrit. “Of the latter 
again, one, Miss Pritilata Gupta, secured a first class and 
stood third im order of merit. Twenty and ter! students 
passed respectively from amongst the 22 I.A. and 11 I.Sc. 
candidates, 

Miss Webber did excellent work in organising 
Physical Training both in the College and the Collegiate 
School. Drill was taken to with zeal by the girls. Classes 
in Music were carried on as before. Besides the usual 
social functions which reflect the lighter side of a 
collegian’s life, some excursions and outings were resorted 
to in, this session. Diamond Harbour, Barrackpore 
Government House, Victoria Memorial, Indian Museum 
and a Jute Factory at Serampore were ithe principal 
targets. This year’s prize distribution ceremony was 
presided over by Her Excellency Lady Jackson. Some 
special awards were presented, and it was proposed that 
these awards would be given, if funds permitted, for 
domestic subjects and fine arts—cooking, needle-work and 
music, both vocal ard instrumental, thus showing that 
the feminine and softer side of women’s education was 
not neglected. Another feature of this year’s Prize Day 
was the special prizes awarded (by the Principal and staff 
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to studeits who had done remarkably well in the 
Universit? examinations. Ava Sen, Surama Mitra, Basanti 
Das andl Rama Datta were the recepients of these prizes. 
Another rnentionable event of this year was a visit to the 
College cf Hon. Emily Kinnaird, who spoke to the colle- 
gians on international relationships and the inter- 
dependence of nations. The speech was very much 
appreciated. 

The civil disobedience movement launched by 
Mahatma Gandhi in April 1930, inspired our countrymen— 
men, women and children—with a new hope of deliverance. 
This effected most of the educational institutions. Our 
student community, especially the young men and women 
of Colleg2s, responded to the call of Mother India in this 
time of her prime need. It was no wonder then that the 
numerical strength of the Bethune Vidyalaya would 
decrease ~onsiderably. The Vidyalaya came to lime-light 
during this movement owing to certain actions of the 
Principal. Once in April and again in July the students 
abstained. from attending College on account of some 
general scrikes called Hartal. On the latter occasion the 
Principal rusticated all the students of the College who 
were abseat on this day. This action of hers led to a flutter 
in the Press. The public mind was also greatly moved. 
The Governing Body of the College, however, intervened 
and deciced that those who were willing to leave the 
College vould be given transfer, but those who wanted 
to remair, must apologise and give an undertaking for 
future good conduct. Taking advantage of this decision 
many stucents left the College. The result was that from 
182 studeats on the College rolls the number dwindled to 
140 on the 3lst March, 1931. Review on the Progress 
of Educadon in Bengal for 1927-32 mentions this event 
in the foBowing vein : 

i should tbe noted with regret that a wave of 
imrest spread amongst a section of the students of 
the Eethune College during the civil disobedience 
moverent which rendered disciplinary measures 
necessary. A few students were compelled to leave 
the Ccllege and others that remained had to give an 


undertaking for their future good conduct.” 
The rational upheaval was also not a little respon- 


sible for the disparity between the candidates sent up 
and the passes at least in the Intermediate examination 
in 1930. Some students had either abstained from 
appearing at the examination, or could not pay adequate 
attention -o their studies. Though there was perceptible 
disparity Jetween the candidates sent up and the passes, 
neverthele:s the results were not altogether unsatisfactory. 
Amongst the 23 B.A. candidates, 18 passed, as many 
as eight :-ecuring Honours—4 in English, 2 in Philoso- 
phy and one each in Sanskrit and Mathematics, This 
number ic Honours was the highest since the Honours 
subjects rvere introduced. Of the 31 candidates for 
L.A. and 2 for [.Sc., 20 and 9 respectively passed. 
Social and annual /functions of the College and the’ 
Collegizte School were held as usual. Adequate 
attention was paid to the physical instruction of thé girls 
both of tae College and the Collegiate School. Miss 
Webber, -=he Physical Instructress, having resigned, 
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her place was filled up by Miss Mary Rickets in August, 
1930. Prizes are awarded on the results of the annual 
examinations every year. 

With the advent of 1931 things at the Bethune 
Vidyalaya had a bit settled down. In spite of the 
disturbances of the previous year, the high standard of 
results at the University examinations was maintained. 
All the five candidates, sent up, secured Honours two 
having the first class in Sanskrit. Of these two 
Nanibala Dutta Gupta stood first class second. Other 
results were also very satisfactory. Besides the 17 
successful B.A.’s from amlongst 20 sent up, 23 out of 24 
girls passed I.A. and 5 out of I.Sc. examiination. In 
B.A. Honours and I.Sc., there were cent-per-cent suc- 
cesses. There was also a small increase in the number 
of students which stood at 149 on 31st March, 1932. 

Not only in 1931 but during the whole quinquennium 
the Vidyalaya kept up its high efficiency so far as the 
results of the University examinations were concerned. 
The Quinquennial Report of the Bethune College and the 
Attached Collegiate School for the years 1927-32 gives a 
summary of these achievements in the following words : 


“The College maintained its standard of reputation 
in the high percentage of passes during the quinquen- 
nium except in one year. The results in, Sanskrit have 
been uniformly good. The College topped the list of 
successful candidates in First Class Honours in Sans- 
krit at the B.A. Examination in 1927 and 1928; our 
girls secured the second place in the first class in 
1929 and 1931 in Sanskrit. 

“One of our students secured the Duff Scholarship 
for standing first in Chemistry in 1928 and also 
obtained the Sarada Prasad Scholarship and Janaki 
Prasad Scholarship for standing first in Botany. Our 
girls have carried off the Nawab Afbdul Latif and 
Father Lafont Scholarship in science subjects for six 
years In succession from) 1925 to 1930. In 1927, 1928 
and 1930 our girls secured the Gangamani Gold Medal 
awarded to the best scholar in Moral Philosophy at the 
B.A, Examination. In 1930 one of our girls secured 
the Barkim Chandra Gold Medal for original com- 
position in Bengali at the I.A. Examination and in 
1931 another girl obtained the same gold medal for 
origizal comlposition in Bengali at the B.A. 
Examination.” 


Since the inception of the Padmavati Gold Medal 
up till 1931, the Bethune Vidyalaya supplied twenty-two 
recipients, a unique horour for any institution of any 
clime or country. In the quenquennium under report, 
three obtained this medal, Abha Sen in 1927, Kamalrani 
Sinha in, 1929 and Nanibala Datta Gupta in 1931. 

The Quinguennial Review of the Educatiors Depart- 
ment for the period, also acquaints us, amongst other 
things, with the progress made in the higher education 
of women in Bengal. The following table of successful 
women candidates in examinations in 1926-27 and 193]. 
32 will at once show the rapid strides of our women’s 
progress in higher education : 


Matric Int. B.A. M.A. ie 
1926-27 157 89 44, 4, 
1931-32 394 183 88 10 


————_— —~~———-——- 7 


The portals of the Calcutta University were open to 
our wometfolk, long long ago. It was a happy sign of 
the times that they now resorted to post-graduate studies 
in larger rumber. Students who took up Honours in 
their B.A., were mostly suited for these higher studies, 
Bethune College did her mite to prepare girls for these. 

Good times were ahead. With the increase in 
number of students, the paucity of accommodation had 
been keenly felt for a long time. During the quitiquen- 
nium, 1927-32, the premises of the Christ Church School, 
ad“acent to the Bethune College grounds, were acquired 
at a cost of Rs. 2,50,000, originally with the intention 
of providing additional hostel accommodation for the 
Bethune College. The School was allowed to occupy the 
buildings till 30th April, 1932 at a fixed rent. But 
how these premises were converted into the present 
habitat of the College is a really interesting story. We 
shall have to tell it in the course of our narrative. The 
corporate life of the College was nourished by the Old 
Girls’ Guild, the Debating Society, socials and excursions. 
The College Magazine re-appeared after a lapse of nearly 
three years in March, 193], under the editorship of Prof. 
Beroy Kumar Choudhury, M.A. Nanibala Datta Gupta 
was the student sub-editor. Classes in Music were held 
as usual under the auspices of the Sangit Sangha. 
Instruction in physical culture cortinued as before. Miss 
Margaret Peterson iwas appoirted physical instructress in 
December 1931 in place of Miss Rickets who had resigned. 


The year 1932-33 was a landmark ini the annals of 
women’s education in Bengal. The number of Arts 
Colleges for Indian women rose from 4 to 6. These 
institutions included the Women’s Section of the Vidya- 
ceagar College considered as a separate unit and the 
Intermediate classes started at the Victoria Institution, 
Calcutta. They registered 508 students on 31st March, 
1933, as compared with 366 on the correspondirg date 
of the previous year. Besides this number there were 
346 girls reading in Arts Colleges for men and in the 
Uriversity. The Ashutosh College, Calcutta, and the 
Brojomohan College, Barisal, opened separate sections for 
women. In August 1932 the Government approved the 
proposal to admit women students in the Krishnagar 
College. 


This opening of so many women’s Colleges or sec- 
tions in 1932-33, meant much for the Bethure Vidyalaya. 
Though the higher education, for which the Vidyalaya 
stood, found a great impetus in this way, the unique 
position it had held so far in point of numerical 
strength, was no lorger tenable. The strict discipline of 
a Government institution was also not a little respon- 
sible for the large decrease in number in this session. 
It should be mentioned here that the Vidyalaya again 
faced troubles in February 1932, when the Civil Dis- 
obedience movemlent commenced for the secorid time in 
India. It was for these reasons that the students on the 
rolls of the College on 3lst March, 1933 fell so low as 
to 95 as agairst 149 in the previous year. The cost of 
educating a student in the College necessarily increased, 
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being Rs. 885 annually. Of this amount Rs, 816 was 
met from the provincial revenues. The College, however; 
excelled in the University examinations of 1932, beating 
even the premier institution of the province in point of 
percentage of passes, Of the 19 B.A. studenits, 17 
passed, 4 securing Honours. Out of 24 I.A. candidates, 
23 succeeded. There was cent-per-cent success in I.Sc., 
the number of passes being 5. The corporate life of the 
College was strengthened by the starting of the College 
Union in 1932. 


India was passing through troubles. The Round 
Table Conference held its sessions in London, thrice in 
the three years 1930-32, to thrash out a dembcratic 
constitution for India. Mahatma Gandhi attended the 
second session of the conference as the sole represen- 
tative of the Indiam National Congress. It should be 
noted that Sarojini Naidu represented the progressive 
section of the Indian womanhood at this session. The 
hopes with which the Congress joined it, were frustrated 
by the conspiracy of the vested interests and the 
reactionary forces of the country. Mahatma Gandhi 
returned to India, only to be clapped irto prison by the 
powers-that-be. The second Civil Disobedience movement 
was not allowed to proceed further this time. The 
undergrourd methods of the revolutionary party got the 
upperhand. The youths universally brave the hazardous 
path, and India twas no exception. Our educated young 
ladies, including several ex-students of the Vidyalaya, 
vamely, Bina Das, Pritilata Waddedar and Kalpana Datta, 
did not hesitate to risk their lives in pursuit of their 
ideals. 


The Bethur.e Vidyalaya suffered greatly. But just 
as in former years, it did not take much time to recoup 
its former position. By July 1933, its numerical strength 
rose from 95 to 148. The number of candidates, appear- 
ing at this year’s examliration, was, however, small, but 
the results were not very unsatisfactory. Amongst ihe 
eight B.A. candidates six passed, oMe securing Honours, 


_ Seventeen candidates sat for the I.A. and four for the 


I.Sc. examination, and twelve and three respectively 
passed. I have referred to the starting of the College 
Union im the previous year. Under its auspices debates, 
excursions and trips were held during the session. The 
Bethune College Magazine againi came to light in March 
1933, after a lapse of one year, this time with Professor 
Chintaharan Chakravarti, M.A.. Kavyatirtha, as Editor. 
The Magazine, under the editorship of Professor 
Chakravarti, became a regular forum of the academic 
and extra-academic activities of the College. Calamity 
strergthens the bonds between man and man. The Behar 
Earthquake in January 1934, drew out the best that was 
in us to relieve the distressed humanity. The students 
of the Bethune Vidyalaya could not remain idle. To 
raise sufficient funds, they organised a charity perfor- 
mance of Vishnupriya on the board of the University 
Institute and sent the net sale proceeds to the proper 


quarters. Another rotable event of the session (1933-34) 


was the retirement of Principal Rajkumari Das and 
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instellatich in her place of Mrs. Tatini Das, an ex- 
aurclics of this College, an erudite scholar, holding the 
post af the Professor of Philosophy in the College since 
July 1982. She infused new life into es meri of the 
Collzge m different spheres. 

The session following, 1934-35, sonia well for i 
Col'zge, The number of students increased to 194. By 
the re-arrangement of class-rooms and by the provision 
of Loldirg classes in the Library Hall, increased accom- 
mocstion was made availanle. Froper arrangements were 
mace in this session for the teachirg of Civics and Econo- 
mics by the appointment of one mire teacher for the 
subject. 

The number. of candidates ard passes at the 
Untversity examlinations in 1934 also increased consider- 
ably. At the B.A. 11, the I-A. 32 and the ].Sc. 18 
carlidates appeared. Of these 8, 26, and 10 passed 
resreclively. One girl secured Honours. Another, Miss 
Asinma Mukherjee, won the Nawab Abdul Latif and 
Fataer Lafont Scholarships for starding first in Science 
sulk:jects among the lady students in the 1.Sc. examination, 
bes.des one Senior Scholarship (for girls). Miss Azizun- 
nessa Khatun of the third year class won a medal at the 
Ar: exhibition held during the session at the Sakhawat 
Memori:1 Girls’ High School. This year many a scholar- 
ship holder of the Calcutta as well as the Dacca 
University got admitted into the first and the third year 
classes of the College. 

The corporate life of the students was strengthened 
by placing the College Union on a strong footing. A 
cozstitucion, drawn up at the instance of the Principal, 
wes pleced before a general meeting of the Union on 
the 14th July and passed. Provision was made in it for 
an all-sided growth of corporate life in the College 
through four departments, e.g., (1) Socials and Excur- 
sicns, (2) Debates, (3) Magazire, and (4) Sports. 
Dering this session work began in all these branches. 
Excursions and trips were carried om under the guidance 
of the Professors in, different groups. Dr. D. N. Maitra 
deivered a course of lectures on the 28th July and the 
18h Acngust. The subject of the lectures’ was——“Lesson 
anil Experience of Europeon Tour.” The lecturés were 
illastraied with Jantern slides. The old Girls’ Guild, 
latterly known as Old Students’ Association, instituted 
in the College oni 3rd September 1921, owas instrumental 
in keering touch with their Alma mater and the students 
by orgenising a College Day in the first week of Septem- 
ber every year. This association helped poor ard 
deserving students by way of stipends. A constitution 
wis also prepared for and passed by this body in 1934. 

It should be mentioned to this year’s credit that 
thceee special prizes were instituted anew. The Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta offered two annual prizes out 
of the Hemaprava Memorial Furid and out of the Kali 
Frasamia Das Gupta Fund to those students who would 
stand first respectively in Botany and Mathematics in. the 
Ictermediate Examinations of the Calcuttg, University 
among the students of the Bethune College. Mrs. Saro- 
jmi Datta offered a prize to the most regular student of 
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the Second year Botany class in memory of her datighter 
Miss Madhuri Dutt. All the prizes were awarded tor the 
first tine in 1934. Mrs. Dutt also awarded this year a 
gold niedal teari.g her daughter’s- name to the best 
‘bengali essay-writer amongst the frst year students. 

‘the sform that was raging so furiously in the poli« 
tical horizon of india, subsided considerably in 1y35. 
The Joiut Select Committee appointed by Parliament had 
thrashed out a drait constitution out of the babel of 
opinions of the Indian politicians. lt was passed by- the 
Parliament and rece.ved Royal assert in course of the 
year. It came to be known as the “India Act of 1935,” 
The Indian National Congress, too, at last resolved to 
make the best out of this Act. This had certainly a 
healthy repurcussion on- the edueational institutions of 
the country. The Bethune Vidyalaya had already passed 
the crisis. Its number of students rose up, being 260 
on. the 3lst March, 1936, an increase of 66 over the 
preceding year. Results of the University examinations 
were utiformly good. In 1934 the Bethune College had 
occupied the first position among the affiliated women’s 
‘Colleges and women’s departments attached to mlen’s 
Colleges in Calcutta. The results of 1935 were no less 
‘satisfactory. All the students at the B.A. examination 
who had taken up Honours came out successful, Miss 
Latika Basu and Miss Pratibha Neogy respectively secured 
the fifth-and the nineth place in the First Class among 
the successful candidates with Honours~ in Sanskrit. 
The passes in the B.A., LA. and LSc. examinations were 
4, 26, and 10 respectively, the percentage being 81.2 and 
76.8 im the latter two. Only one student appeared in 
the B.Sc. for the first time from the College as a non- 
collegiate student and passed in the Pass Course. 

The College progressed during the year in more 
ways than one. It was affiliated to the Honours course 
in Economics, a subject that was growing popular even 
with our womlen-folk. The physical education of the 
girls was especially looked after. On the retirement 
of Miss Magaret Peterson on Ist March 1935, Miss 
Bidhan Nandini Majumdar, an! Assistant Mistress of the 
Collegiate. School, was appointed physical instructress. 
She was all along full of enthusiasm for the develop- 
ment of a sporting spirit amorg the students. THe Old 
Girls’ Association offered a Silver Cup.of Rs. 30/- for 
the students for inter-class com'petition in games. This 
turned into an annual function. This was a sure means of 
cententing the bond of fellowship between the old and 
new alumni of the institution. The number of special 
prizes savas augmented ‘by the Pramila Devi Gold Medal 
instituted by Principal Mrs. Tatini Das in memory of 
her mother. This was to the awarded annually to the 
best studert of the College, that is, the student who would 
secure the highest number of marks at the B.A, examina- 
tion among students of the College. The Kshirode 
Chandra Roy Memorial Prize was for one year awarded 
by Miss P. Roy in memory of her father to the student 
of the Third year class who stood first im English 
(Honours) at the annual Prize test competition. Both 
of them were awarded on ,the results of 1934. Students 
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of the College began to avin laurels even beyond the 
pr ecincts of the College. On the Foundation Day celebra- 
tions of the Calcutta University, they, among the girls of 
the different Colleges, led the March Past. But this was 
not all. In an essay competition held under the auspices 
of The Modern Student Miss Gaurirani Roy of the First 
Year Class joined and won a gold-centred medal in 
recognition of the excellence of her composition. The 
‘subject of the “éssay was ‘Contribution of Westérn 
Education to the Emlancipation of Indian Womanhood.’ 
Social functions of the College were held’ at usual. 
Socials, excursions and trips wert on. Subjects dis- 
‘cussed at the Debating Society and special lectures 
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organised for. their edification, were. mostly of a high level. 
“The same curriculum! should be prescribed ‘both for male 
and female students’ was discussed threadbare in a 
debate and thrown out. This shows how our girls think 
over the matter. Professor Nirmal Kanti Majumdar’s 
lecture on the Joint Select Committee Report, apart 
fromf its educative value, served to bring the girls in touch 
with the topics of the day.’ The old students’ Association, 
io which ‘I have referred already, continued its work 
of helping poor students. The College Day, organised 
by students, was really a feat to be corjured with.* 


" * By courtesy of ‘the Bethune Vidyalaya Centenary Celebrations 


Commemoration Volume. é 





SHIP-BUILDING IN THE VICINITY.OF CALCUTTA 


By JATINDRA NATH BOSE, oui 


SHIP-BUILDING is one of the greatest assembling indus- 
tries of a country. The industry is often described as 
a “Trade barometer,” as it reflects, perhaps more 
faithfully than any other trade, the general state of 
the world’s commercial activity. At the same time if 
is the key to the prosperity, or otherwise, of a large 
number of subsidiary industries. A strong navy, ab.e 
to maintain the freedom of the seas and to protect 
the country’s merchant marine, is essential for its in- 
dependence and liberty, 


India, although she cannot show Prone any 
remains of her ancient ship~building arts, can convince 


anybody that her maritime activity was great in the- 


Bauddha period for the spread of religion and trade. 
The Biblical records go back several thousand years 
and the remains of ships used by the Vikings in 
their discovery of America may be seen today in the 
museum of Massachusetts built 5 or 6 hundred years 
before Columbus (1492) or Amerigo Vespucci (1493) 
sailed for the West. The caravel used by Columbus 
in attempting to reach the Indies was 280 tons, 128 
feet long by 26 feet broad, and was a big advance 
on man’s original raft 70 feet by 20 feet, used by 
Egyptians, 3000 B.C., the like of which selling their 
catches of fish can stil be encountered by ocean- 
going vessels off the coast of Peru. 

Ship-building has undergone change from wood 
to iron, and iron to steel, and from sail to steam for 
power and recently Diesel-engines and in near future 
atomic energy. In the early years of the 19th 
century, the transition from wood to iron for ship 
construction gradually took place. In the early 
transitional stage 2 eombination of wood and ifon 


was employed, the inter nal structure being of iron 
with wood-planking attached to iron ribs forming 
the outer skin. The composite structure was the 
basis on which some of the “clippers” were built. 
With the opening of the Suez Canal, the clippers 
became uneconomic as compared with steam-ships. 
They could not sail through it. Steam was first used 
as a method of propelling a ship in 1788. The 
earliest steam-ships were propelled by paddle wheels; 
after 1850 the screw propeller became the more 
general method. A great impetus was given to metal 
construction by the development of mild steel of the 
19th century. The reduction in,scantlings due to the 
superior qualities of steel compared with iron was 
an important factor in hastening the change-over and 
in little more than ten years from its adoption, mild 
steel had practically superseded iron, and steel holds 
the field. The development of steam tonnage followed 
the progress made in steel production, and was 
especially influenced by Athe production of the 
Siemens-Martin open-hearth process, whereby a mild 
and ductile steel became available superior to iron and 


‘cheaper than steel made by the Bessemer process of 


that time. The open-hearth steel with a tensile 
strength of 30 tons per square inch compared with 22 
tons per square inch also permitted a substantial 
reduction in the scantlings of marine boilers with an 
increase of steam pressure, to meet the needs of the 
engineer for the development of the multiple expansion 
reciprocating steam-engines. 

The engine and hulls must be made of cast iron and 
steel. The steel plates from which the boilers and the 
hull are made are of special alloys. Hulls will corrode 
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in sea water at a very rapid and uneven rate when the 
distribution of the non-metallic elements in the metal 
varies. Particularly is this the case when the distri- 
bution of carbon is irregular. A section of tne 
plate with lower carbon than the other sections will 
pass into solution rapidly although painted over, 
paints Seing very often porous membrances and not 
necessarily excluders of moisture. The piston and 
cylinder covers of Diesel engines are subject to high 
temperature, and the pig iron used must contain low 
percentages of phosphorus. Other parts, such as engine 
cylinder liners and piston rings, require high resistance 
to wear. Hence they are alloyed with nickel and 
chromium or hardened by sulphur. Boilers sometimes 
crack, due to the action of alkali; it was discovered 
some time ago that small quantities of alkali in the 
boiler water would prevent excessive corrosion, but 
excessive concentration of alkali causes fracture 
to occur. The application of Electro-Chemical science 
to the protection of boilers and hulls has been made 
full use of. Formerly zine-plates were attached to the 
interior of boilers and condensers and on the hull 
behind the bronze propellers, which corroded away in 
preference to the steel of the boiler shell or hull, the 
zinc being more electro-positive than the steel. Pro- 
vided zinc-plates are fairly pure and do not contain 
segregited lead, this method has proved of great use. 
Electric current protection has also been used to 
prerent the boilers and hulls corroding. This employs 
& positive anode of iron in circuit with a negative 
boiler shell or makes the hull negative. This process 
is effective, but has the disadvantages of leaving a 
flocculent precipitate of ferric hydroxide in the boiler, 
which is liable to cause “priming” and consequent 
choking of the turbine blading in  turbine-engined 
ships. 

The repeated use*of the boiler water is necessary 
on board the ship to avoid excessive make-up from 
the main tanks or from the evaporators. Also to 
increase the engine efficiency, the engines are fitted 
with condensers, through which sea water is pumped 
to condense the steam. To check corrosion of the 
condenser tubes a slight increase in capital cost involv- 
ing the use of a single phase copper nickel alloy will 
practically solve the problem. Practical sea-faring men 
found that a cast iron propeller was rapidly destroyed 
in sea water and that bronze propellers stood up better 
to the action of the sea water. A bronze alloy of 
copper and tin were expensive and therefore brass 
alloys of copper and zinc were used. These were later 
strengthened by the addition of iron which was added 
to the brass in the form of an alloy of iron and 
manganese. Hence manganese-bronze-propellers were 
produced which are actually brass with iron as 
hardening agent (about 1 per cent) and traces of 
manganese. With the advent of turbine-driven high 
speed propellers, the amount of sea water passing over 
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the surface in a given time, was rapidly increased and 
the corrosion effects became more noticeable. Since 
high-speed propellers tend to produce cavities in the 
water in their vicinity it was thought that the collapse 
of these cavities set up “erosion” forces which 
mechanically knocked holes in the propeller blade: 
and eroded them away. The mathematicians were 
turned on to the problem and it can be shown quite 
readily that if a vacuum cavity collapses instantnaeously 
very large forces come into play. What was  over- 
looked in applying the mathematics to the problem 
was that in the region of the propeller there can be no 
such thing as vacuum. The cavities are full of air and 
moisture containing salt in solution—an ideal condi- 
tion for corrosion—not for erosion. The result of the 
erosion theory was to harden further the manganese- 
bronze by eliminating the softer X-phase by the 
addition of more zinc and the addition of nicke 
instead of iron as hardening agent. Thus a strong 
metal was produced with only one phase and with 
higher corrosion-resisting qualities. 

The corrosion of brass in sea water or salt wate: 
atmosphere is of importance in life-boats which were 
(and are) filled with light brass tanks to give buoy- 
ancy. These tanks when opened up for inspection were 
frequently found to tbe cracked and useless. Th: 
examination of all such cases of cracking under high- 
power magnification after suitable etching shows thai 
the weak and highly corrosive Y-phase is present. The 
reason why this has not been recognised is due to the 
fact that the phase diagrams have been  establishec 
under laboratory annealing conditions, which are very 
different from the conditions of large mass annealing 
under industrial conditions. 

One of the recent developments 
has been the increased use of welding 
rivetting. 

British and American scientists are combining ir 
plan for the creation of atom-driven ships. U. 8. A 
navy has placed a contract for an atomic pile and 
equipment for building such ships. According to a4 
British scientist, a ship’s atomic plant supplying 
150,000 horse-power would need 1000 tons of steel and 
concrete in order to protect the crew from letha 
radiations. If a defect arises, months will elapse before 
the radio-activity subsides enough to allow for repairs 
Problems to be overcome include temperature con 
trol, cooling methods and avoiding discharge over 
board of contaminated materials. Full details regarding 
developments are considered secret by both countries 

News have been received that plans are beiu; 
drawn by A. C. Hardy, Britain’s foremost ship. 
designer. The Atom Queen will be nearly a third a 
long as the Queen Elizabeth and will cross the Atlanti 
in about three-quarters of the four days now take: 
by the Queen Elizabeth. She is designed to take 250( 
passengers and will cruise 36 knots, equal to the ful 
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speed of a fast destroyer. One of her greatest attrac- 
tions is that her fares will be at least a quarter lower 
than present-day fares. This is posstble for lower cost 
of fuel. Fuel for the 22 round trips across the Atlantic 
which the Queen Elizabeth makes every year costs 
about £750,000. Another economy will be that the 
engine room will be worked entirely by electronic 
brain robots. It will be controlled from the bridge by 
push buttons, and the navigation bridge will look like 
the cock-pit of an air-liner. Another factor in the lower 
fares is that meals will not be included. Passengers 
will pay as they eat, and the man who wants luxury 
and the man who wants economy will both be catered 
for. The outline of the ship will be very different from 
that of existing ships. There will be no superstructure. 
Funnels and masts are unnecessary and the bridge 
will be in the enclosed top deck. The top deck will bé 
a tough transparent plastic, and will have under it 
swimming pools, tennis courts and recreation spaces. 

The 1950 edition of the standard reference work 
Janes Fighting Ships predicted “revolutionary types 
of warships” in the next few years, including the atom- 
bomb carrier, the guided destroyers and ships driven 
by gas turbines. 

The National Physical Laboratory of Great 
Britain has two tanks available for investigation of 
designs by ship-building firms. Models are made on 
the basis of the designs proposed and these are tested 
in the tank under scientific control and experiment 
so that improvement may be suggested. During the 
last 20 years, increase in the knowledge of hull-form 
resistance has brought about a reduction of 8 per cent 
In the resistance of average merchant cargo ship. 
Over the same period, experimental tank research has 
added to the knowledge of the designer in the 
selection of the best propeller dimensions, blade 
shape, ete. to ship, speed and engine conditions. This 
has resulted in a general gain of 9 per cent in the 
propulsion efficiency, so that 17 per cent less fuel is 
now burned to produce the same speed due to the 
improved design of the hull-form and propellers. 

We have also National Physical Laboratory at 
Delhi and Electro-Chemical Research Laboratory at 
Karaikudi and expect to get help, suggestions and 
advices on various points before actually starting a 
new ship-building industry. 

Under present conditions only three ships can be 
constructed by the Scindia Navigation Company at 
Bishakhapattam Ship-building Yard. Every year some 
30 m. tons of merchandise and some 3 m. passengers 
are mainly carried by foreign ships. India holds only 
5 per cent of their great carrying trade against 95 
per cent carried by foreigners. In coastal trade Indian 
ships cannot carry more than 20 per cent of this 
merchandise. In sea-trade, British holds 64 per cent, 
other foreign companies 35 per cent and Indian 
Shipping Companies a little over one per cent only. 
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This situation can be improved if India builds her 
own ships. As it would not be possible for India to 
buy a sufficient number of ships from abroad in order 
to be self-sufficient in carrying trade, she must expand 
her ship-building arts with all her attempts in quickest 
possible time. 

The three main requirements of  ship-building 
industry are: (1) A navigable waterway, as near to 
the sea as possible, in which vessels can be launched, 
(2) an easily available supply of the appropriate 
buiding materials, and (8) plenty of labourers for 
seamen as well as for various other capacities. All 
these can be easily fulfilled in the vicinity of Calcutta. 
We are glad to learn that our Government have paid 
attention to this and suitable sites, such as Diumond 
Harbour, Rajganj, Uluberia and Geonkhali are being 
considered. The Scindia Navigation Company was at 
first eager to start ship-building at or near Calcutta, 
but their attempts were then baffled by the then 
League. Government for the ‘protection of  Britisa 
interests, Failing to get any site near Calcutta they 
selected Bishakhapattam as their ship-building yard. 
That Calcutta and its vicinity is an ideal place for 
ship-building has been announced and proved by 
various authorities besides Scindia Company. Col. 
Watson in 1780 attempted building ships near Cal- 
cutta, the locality near Kidderpore Docks is still 
known as Watgunj after his name. The ship-building 
yard of this locality built 237 vessels within 40 years 
from 1781 to 1821. Uluberia had also a ship-building 
yard and 27 vessels were built here within 17 years 
from 1811 to 1828. There was also a ship-building yard 
near Barrackpore between Titagar and IShardah, and 
a ship of 1500 tons was built here in 1800. There are 
at present 16 Indian vessels engaged in the India-U.K.- 
continental trade. There ere six engaged in the 
Calcutta-North American Trade. There are two vessels 
engaged in the Calcutta-Canada trade. None in the 
Calcutta-~-Mexican Gulf trade. None in the Calcutta- 
River, Plate trade or the Calcutta-South America 
trade, or the Calcutta-African Ports trade or the 
Calcutta-Far Eastern trade. There is not-one Indian 
Tanker though a very large quantity of oil has to be 
imported into India. 

Few Indian ships are concerned with export trade 
from India and import trade to this country with very 
occasional picking-up trades on the wayside ports. 
Indian shipping has no thought of entering into what 
is called “Cross Trade” or trade . between ports un- 
connected with India. Comparison of foreign shipping 
about this is striking. For example, the three Fenno- 
Scandian countries of Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
have less than 2 per cent of trade with India, and yet 
the number of ships of these three countries plying 
to and from India is double the number of all the 
Indian ships engaged in the entire trade with the 
United Kingdom and the continent. It has also to be 
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remembered that the mercantile navy of war-affected 
coun*ties are fast developing. Italy has almost 
restorec its pre-war mercantile marine. Germany 
is sure to come into the trade sooner or ‘ater. 
The European countries have not only  res.ored 
their pre-war tonnage and shipping but are fast 
increasing far beyond that tonnage. Japan is now 
working on a new ship-building programme for 46 
ocean-going vessels totalling 400,000 tons and is con- 
verting 23 liberty ships into ocean-going vessels. 
General MacArthur, Supreme Allied Commander, 
anLounced that $24m. of U.S. aid would be given up 
to Japan to help rebuild her merchant fleet. This 
amouct will be released from the yen proceeds of the 
sale ci American aid supplies. Japan will build vessels 
totullmg 275,000 tons in 1959 and convert 272,000 tons 
of non-standard shipping to ocean-going shipping 
meeting International standards. U. S. aid will finance 
50 per sent of the new construction and 70 per cent 
of converting 29 old vessels. 


Fiussia’s ship-building yards for sea-going ships 
are at Leningrad, Nikolayev, Sevastopol and Vladi- 
vosioc:. There are new ship-yards at Komsomolsk-on- 
Amur. River-crafts are built at the Sozmovo yards 
(Gurki) near Kazan, Perm, Krasnoarmeisk (near 
Staingr:d) on the Volga, Kiev on the Dnieper, and 
Tyumer on the Ob-Irtish system. About Russia’s 
navy strength Admiral Sherman, Chief of U. S. Naval 
Operations, recently declared that Russia bad more 
cruisers In active service than the U.S.A. and that 
Ruvsizn ship-building capacity was reported to be 
double :ts 1940 level. Modem cruisers built in Russian 
shin-yards were heavy ships of high speed, armed 
with a standardized rapid-firing high velocity 7.1 inch 
trifle turret battery. The total number of Russian 
erussers are 14 (the U.S.A. has now 13). The Russian 
flees’s mown strength are 3 old battleships, 14 erui- 
sers, 1:0 destroyers and about 270 submarines. 

According to Lloyd’s Shipping - Register, the ton- 
nage of ships built throughout the world in 1949 
excceded that of 1948 by 822,062 tons. Excluding ships 
of Less than 100 tons gross and warships, 926 ships 
totalling 9,181,805 were built. Well over 1,260,000 were 
from Britain and Northern Ireland of which 41.2 
per cent was for owners abroad. The tonnage output of 
other icading countries in 1949 was given as: U.S.A. 


633.306; Sweden 323,099; Holland 169,295; Trance 
154,359 and Japan 147,974. 
We are glad to learn that the Government- 


sponsored first Shipping Corporation known as Eastern 
Shipping Corporation started funetioning with a flees 
of ~wo vessels, West Bengal and Bombay. These two 
1000 tons Canadian Victory Ships were purchased by 
the Government of India in April 1949, at a cost of 
Rs. 2¢ lukhs each. The vessels built in 1944 have been 


. operating on the India-Australia Line since July last 
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on behalf of the Government with Scindias as Mana- 
gers. The authorised capital of ‘the Corporation is 
Rts. 10 ‘crores ‘and an issued capital of Rs. 2 crores. 
The Government will own 76 per cent of the shares 
leaving the balance to the Seindia Steam Navigation 
Company who will act as Managing Agents for the 
Corporation. 


The Corporation expects to have scon five more 
ships—three “owned” and two “chartered.” The Cor- 
poration routes will be India-Australia, India-Far East, 
India-Singapore and India-Hast Africa. The other two 
Corporations, scheduled to run on the India-U.K- 
Continent Jine and the India-Amcrica line, are, how- 
ever, not likely to be formed in the near future owing 
to financial stringency. 


The normal draught of the modern Jargest vessels 
in the world is at present 37 feet. A good navigable 
channel at least 1,000 feet wide and 40 feet deep at 
mean low water springtide in the Hooghly should be 
maintained up to the port of Calcutta. Owing to the 
budgetary position, the Government of India have for 
the present given up the idea of acquiring the Ship- 
building Yard of Bishakhapattam, but have agreed to 
place orders for the construction of 3 cargo ships of 
$,000 tons at a price of Rs. 64 lakhs each. This wou'd 
give Government time to make the necessary financial 
arrangements to take over the ship-building yard. It 
is expected that the execution of the contract for 
building of these ships will take fifteen months. The 
contract price is extremely high because it involved a 
loss of Bs, 24 lakhs per ship to the Government in 
view of the fact that the market-price of such ships, 
builé in Britain, was about Rs. 40 to 42 lakhs. But it 
is understood that the contract will ensure the 
execution of the work on a@ non-profit no-loss basis, 
One of the reasons of high cost in the building of the 
ships in India is the country’s dependence on overseas 
markets for several essential materials required for 
the industry. The most important of these is the short- 
age in the type of steel required for the purpose. 

According to Port Trust Administration of 1949, 
the total tonnage of sea+borne traffic handled by 
Calcutta Port during the year 1948-49 amounted to 
8,163,067 against 6,949,528 the year before. In view of 
the growing importance of the trade of Calcutta it 
would be necessary and advantageous to start ship- 
building in the vicinity of Caleutta. 


A research organisation should be made to assist 
various cepartments by offering advice on subjects 
which are outside the ordinary run of their experience 
and by bringing to their notice the results of scientific 
studies which have a bearing on their work. Free dis- 


eussions should also be invited from any man in- 
terested and who can throw some light towards 


structural and navigational aids. 
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PROSTITUTES IN BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


By Dr. D. P, KHANAPURKAR 


THE view that poverty and economic unequality are 
the sole causes of prostitution, is not correct, The 
majority of the prostitutes in this presidency do not 
come from a elass of women, who lead this life 
because of poverty and dire need of maintenance. 
On the contrary, they are mainly recruited from 
classes, which can be termed ‘courtesan classes.’ 
These, classes have a religious sanction behind them 
and were in the first instance dedicated to the 
service of God and His temple. 

Amongst these classes Kialavants rank highest. 
They are also known as Naikins and are found im 
Kanara and Ratnagiri districts. They derive their 
name from ‘Kala’ (Art) and are singers and dancers 
by profession. They claim descent from Apsaras and 
Gandharvas and give as proofs of their claim their 
hereditary services in temples. Their original home 
appears to be Vijayanagar, where a large number of 
these women attended upon the Kings, but after the 
capture of Vijayanagar by the Muslims they went 
to Sonda and the Kanara coast. Paes, in his account 
of Vijayanagar, refers to them as women who belong 
t» the temples. He adds : 

“These women are of loose character and live 
in the best streets of the city. They are very much 
esteemed and classed among those honoured 


ones, who are mistresses of the captains. ‘They 
are allowed to enter the presence of the queens 


and they stay with them and eat betel with them, 


a thing which none other can do.” 

Formerly at the age of eight or nine years, the 
Kalawant girls underwent a form of marriage called 
Shes. At this occasion the Kalawant girls were 
invested with ankle-bells and upper garments, which 
they had to wear in a concert or dance. The Shes 
ceremony consisted of marriage with a dagger, the 
emblem of Kartikeya, which was held at the time 
by a girl dressed in a man’s robes. According to 
traditions, the female issues of Kalawants ‘become 
prostitutes, while those who had no female issues 
adopted minor girls of out-caste people. Besidas 
Kartikeya, the patron deity, who is considered God 
of War, the Kalawants worship Mbhalsa, Shantadurga 
and Kamakshi, whose shrines are in Goa. 

The hereditary occupation of Kalawants is 
singing and dancing. The well-to-do employed them 
to sing and dance at thread and marriage ceremonies, 
and on other grand occasions. They were also 
engaged to dance in Hindu temples and in return 
enjoyed the produce of certain temple lands. Besides 
Singing and dancing, they also acted as courtesans. 
Formerly women of other prostitute classes were not 
hired to dance unless they were invested with scarfs 
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and bells by a Kalawant, who was considered to 
have special privilege of dancing in temples. 

In Karnatak one of their sects is known a8 
Patradavaru or Shawl-weavers, who claim to repre- 
sent the heavenly dancing girls Rambha and Urbashi. 
The girls of this sect were invested with ankle-bells 
and scarfs at the age of seven years and were made 
to undergo a form of marriage called Halpudi at the 
age of twelve. It is similar to Shes, except that the 
bridegroom is represented by a madal or double drum 
instead of a dagger. Their family goddesses are 
Guitemma and Hulgemma. Another section of 
Kalawants in Karnatak is known as Saibs or Lingayat 
Kalawants. They appear to have come from Gul- 
burga in Nizam’s dominions. Among them good- 
Icoking girls are invested with anklets of small brass 
bells and become prostitutes while the less favoured 
ones marry. 

Next to Kalawant rank Bhavin or Devh. They 
are sometimes known as Naikins and are found in 
Ratnagiri, Kanara and Sawantwadi. The class is 
chiefly formed of women of Maratha and Bhandari 
castes. The women from lower classes were allowed 
to become Bhavin by the simple ceremony of pouring 
oil on their head from the God’s lamp in a temple. 

In old days when a Bhavin girl attained, puberty 
she had to undergo the Shes form of marriage. In 
this ceremony the bridegroom was not represented 
by a dagger but by God from the temple. The 
ceremony took place on an auspicious day and the 
God Ganapati was worshipped as well as Punyah- 
wachan was performed at the girl’s house as well as 
in the temple, by Gurav. Then the Gurav and other 
servants of the temple went in a procession to the 
girls house taking with them a dagger and the 
mask of the God. After returning with the girl to 
the temple the marriage ceremony was performed 
with the same details as an ordinary marriage, only 
the mask taking the place of the bridegroom. As 
the ceremony involved a great expenditure, it was 
frequently dispensed with, and instead the young 
girl was asked to worship Ganapati, and to place a 
coconut and a packet of sugar, before the image of tne 
God in the temple, where she was accompanied by 
a party of Bhavins. The Gurav and other temple 
servants then invoked on her the blessings of the 
God. 

The Bhavins practise prostitution, differing from 
the common prostitutes only in being dedicated to 
the Gods. They choose two or three of their female 
children to succeed them. Except these, other 
daughters are allowed to marry. 
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The third class is that of Bandis or bondsmen, 
who are found in Karwar and Kumta and along the 
coast as far as Honavar in the Kanara district. They 
appear either to be descendants of slaves either 
importel or captured in war and once the property 
of the landed proprietors, or the offspring of women 
who have served as concubines or have been taken 
in aduitery. Among them marriage was rare, the 
girls generally became prostitutes and even the 
Married women led irregular lives, though they 
avoided men of low castes. Another such community 
is of Fadiars, who are found in Kanara district. 
The word ‘Padiar’ is modification of ‘Padiwal,’ which 
means a hired servant paid in grain, the word ‘Padi’ 
meaning a measuring of grain. Like Bandi, they are 
a class of prostitutes recruited from) women taken 
in adultery. Among them the Shes ceremony of 
the girl was performed, when the girl was over ten 
years of age, and was married to the God 
Mahab:leshwar of Gokarna. Many women of these 
classes act as courtesans as well as singers and dancers. 

Another class of prostitutes is Muralis, who are 
found all over the Deccan m small numbers. When a 
man hes no children or when his children are short- 
lived he vows that if Khandoba blesses him with a 
child he will set it apart to worship and attend upon 
the Gad. The girls offered to Khandoba in this way 
are called Muralis. Sometimes married women also 
become Muralis, leaving their husbands and even 
children saying that they have made a vow to 
Khandeba or that they were warned in a dream that 
they sLould be wives of Khandoba and not of men. 
When 4 Murali is married to Khandoba, she is taken 
to the temple of Khandoba at Jejuri in Poona. 
There the girl is bathed and God is 
turmeric along with the girl. The girl puts on a 
new robe and bodice, green glass bangles round her 
wrists and “Mundaval” to her brow, and stands near 
the God. The Gurav after worship of the God takes 
in his hands a necklace of nine cowrie shells and 
festens it round the girl’s neck while the guests 
throw turmeric over the God-bridegroom and the 
bride, saying twice ‘Elkot ghe.” When the Murali 
cames of age, she finds a patron who pays her a sum 
amounsing to Rs. 100 or more. With this sum the 
girl buys a robe and a bodice for herself and a 
bedding. Formerly she used to-sit in a bamboo- 
frame dressed in new clothes and with green bangles 
op. her wrists. After some time her lap was filled 
by other Muralis gud she went to the village Maruti, 
where she presented a coin and betel to the God. 
Theneeforth she was free to live with her patron. 
The Muralis mark their brows with turmerie powder 
and wear a necklace of nine cowrie shells. At the 
time cf begging they sing songs, generally indecent, 
in praise of Khandoba. 


The class which stands at the lowest ladder among 
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the prostitutes is that of Holar and Madig, found 
in Karnatak. The communities by themselves do 
not belong to courtesan class but they form the 
recruiting ground for the present-day prostitutes. 


Except Holar and Madig, other classes have under- 


gone a revolution. The spread of education among 
them has changed their outlook and they no more 
believe in dedication to God. Instead of prostitution, 
the girls lead a married life and accordingly the 
tradition of prostitution among them is dying its 
own death. But the same cannot be said ‘about 
Holar and Madig communities, who are _ illiterate 
and poor. The money that the prostitutes of the 
communities earn gives incentive to others to dedicate 
their girls as Jogtins, in order to carry on the 
profession. The religious belief, the desire to have 
easy money and illiteracy lead them to the canker 
of prostitution. The relatives of the Jogtins, 
especially the parents and brothers, do not feel 
ashamed if the Jogtin is carrying on her profession 
in the same house, with patrons, who do not permit 
them to enter their houses and temples on the plea 
of untouchability. 

Formerly when a Holar had all daughters and 
no son he made one of his daughters a Basavi or 
a prostitute, and took her on a lucky day to the 
temple of Goddess Adchawa with flowers, coconuts, 
betelnuts and leaves. In the temple, the Pujari of 
the Goddess worshipped the idol and tied a lucky 
thread of gold and glass beads round the neck of 
the girl, after rubbing her with cowdung ashes. From 
that day she was declared ‘Basavi’ and was free to 
act as courtesan. This entitled her to inherit her 
parents’ property like a son. The daughters born 
to her were not treated as Basavis, but were freely 
taken mm marnage by the community. While 
Adchawa, the Madigs 
dedicate the girls to Yellamma and Durgavva. In 
some Places Madig girls remaining unmarried till 
after the age of puberty are not allowed to marry, 
but are dedicated to Yellamma and have to earry on 
prostitution. Pot | 


It will be seen from the above account that there 
existed a religious sanction behind the courtesans, 
though the main idea behind it was dedication and 
service to God. It cannot be ascertained with 
certainty as to when it degraded into prostitution. 
But once it was sanctioned, it continued for the easy 
money it gave to the women and their relatives. It 
is hard to eradicate the canker of prostitution unless 
the community which carries it on is educated. At 
the same time the educated patrons ought to change 
their attitude towards the problem. Though most of 
them openly view it as bad, yet secretly they try 
ts encourage it by all means, As long as this attitude 
is not changed, the prostitution is bound to exist in 
one form or the other. 


~~ 
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THE 15TH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 
By Dr. CHARU CHANDRA DAS GUPTA, ma, PRs, Pho, (Cal.), pho. (Cantab) 


In the first week of last November the session df the 
13th All-India Oriental Conference was held at 
Bombay. In 1919 the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute was founded at Poona to commemorate the 
memory of the late Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandar- 
kar, the doyen of orientalists in India at that time. 
It was decided by the enthusiastic members of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute to inaugurate 
a conference known as the All-India Oriental 
Conference. Much earlier we find the inauguration of 
a similar congress in Europe which is known as the 
International Congress of Orientalists for discussing 
‘ various matters relating to oriental history and culture. 
There are points of similarity between the All-India 
Oriental Conference and the International Congress 
of Orientalists. First, Indian culture is found within 
the scope of both these conferences. The following 
are points of dissimilarity between them. First, 
whereas the All-India Oriental Conference is held 
every second year, the International Congress of 
Orientalists is held every third year. Secondly, 
whereas in the All-India Oriental Conference dis- 
cussion is made only of Indian subjects, in the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists discussion is made 
of other oriental subjects besides Indian. 

The 15th All-India Oriental Conference was held 
at Bombay from the Sth to the 7th November last 
under the joint auspices of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatie Society and the University of 
Bombay. The meetings were held at the University 
Convocation Hall, St. Xavier’s College and the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. Some of the delegates 
were stationed at the hostel of St. Xavier’s College 
and some at the buildings of the Bharatiya Vidya 


Bhavan. The Reception Committee made good 
arrangement for the ‘board and lodging of the 
delegates. 


The inauguration of the 15th All-India Oriental 
Conference was held at Bombay at the University 
Convocation Hall on the 5th November at 2 p.m. 
The meeting started with a speech of welcome by 
His Excellency Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, the Gover- 
nor of Bombay. He delivered a short, lucid and 
penetrating address. In his speech he declared that 
the All-India Oriental Conference congregated scholars 
and research workers in various branches of orientalia 
and facilitated the integration and co-ordination and 
the publication of| work in diverse subjects. He 
further opined that there was still considerable virgin 
ground for. pioneers of research in practically all 
branches of oriental learning. 

After this speech of welcome Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. P. V. Kane, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, delivered also an interesting address. In it he 
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gave an idea of the importance of Bombay 4s a centre 
of learning and ‘culture and also appealed to the newly 
rich people to come forward to help and encourage 
the studies pursued by scho-ars in oriental literature, 
philosophy and arts with part of their wealth. 

Then came the address of the general president, 
Dr. Sushil Kumar Dey, late Professor of Sanskrit in 
the University of Dacca. It is a matter of profound 
regret that Dr. Dey could not attend the conference 
owing to the serious illness of his father and, therefore, 
sent his-presidential address for being read at the 
conference. This was read by one of the general secre- 
taries, Dr. R. N. Dandekar. It was a learned, suggestive 
and thought-provoking address. In course of his 
address he deplored the absence of any central 
organisation for co-ordinating research and offering 
necessary assistance to earnest workers, of equipped 
libraries of sufficient standard and magnitude for 
helping higher study and research in oriental subjects. 
Then he reiterated the opinion sponsored by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha that oriental 
research had not received that attention in this 
country which was its birth-right. Then he said that 
there was scope for research in any department of 
oriental learning. He further regretted that there was 
unfortunately a tendency to underrate the value 4s 
much of modern method, on one hand, as of tradi- 
tional method, on the other. Then he spoke about the 
re-orientation of the policy regarding oriental Jearning. 
He deplored that it was not properly felt even today 
that oriental studies furnished to us the key to the 
understanding of our own culture and tradition, of 
our own ways of life and thought, of our own morals 
and manners, in fact, of ourselves. Then he advocated 
for the wider range of subjects for the curricula of the 
All-India Oriental Conference and, thinking along this 
line, he believed that the All-India Oriental Conferenze 
might be transformed into a kind of Asiatic conference 
of oriental learning. 


On the 6th November the session ‘began with the 
Yeading of the presidential addresses of different sec- 
tions. There were as many as eighteen sections. Th? 
reading of each presidential address was allotted hatf 
an hour and along with the reading of each presidential 
address the reading of different papers belonging to 
different sections as well as symposia on interesting 
subjects were taken. It was, therefore, not possible to 
attend the meetings of all presidential addresses, of 
all papers as well as symposia. This was a real draw~ 
back of the session of the all-India Oriental Conference. 
The whole session was only for three days though the 
programme was so heavy that it certainly required at 
least a week’s time for the programme being enacted 
in a proper manner, This can be done in either of the 
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following ways. First, if the meeting is held every 
year and if the number of sections is lessened, then 
the number of papers and presidential addresses wiil 
be automatically less and then it will be possible to 
finish the deliberations within three days. On the 
other hand, if the meeting is held every second year 
and rf there are as many sections as eighteen, then 
the session should be held for at least a week. 

There are as many as eighteen different sections 
which were presided over by a scholar of established 
reputation. The following are the different sections 
and their ‘presidents: J. Vedic—Prof. Visvabandhu 
Sastri of Hoshiarpur, 2. Iranian—Dr. J. C. Tavadia of 
Santiniketan, 3. Classical Sanskrit—Dr. V. Raghavan 
of Madras, 4. Islamic Culture—Prof. Humayun Kabir 
of New Delhi, 5. Arabic and Persian—Maulavi 
Mahesh Prasad of Benares, 6. Pali and Buddhism— 
Prof. R. D. Vadekar of Poona, 7. Prakrit and Jainism— 
Muni Jina Vijayaji of Bombay, 8. History—Dr. A. 8. 
Altekar of Benares Hindu University, 9. Archaeolozy 
—Dr. N. P. Chakravarti of Delhi, 10. Indian Linguis- 
tics—Dr. Siddheswar Varma of Nagpur, 11. Dravidian 
Culture—Prof. P. 8. Subrahmanya Sastri of Tiruvadi, 
12. Philosophy and Religion—Prof. V. A. Ramaswami 
Sastri of Trivandrum, 18. Technical Science and Fine 
Arts—Dr. V. 8. Agrawala of New Delhi, 14. Marathi— 
Dr. Y. K. Deshpande of Yeotmal, 15. Gujarati—Sri 
K. M. Munshi of Bombay, 16. Hindi—Prof. K. P. 
Mishra of Benares, 17. Kannada—Prof. K. G. Kunda- 
nagar af Belgaum and 18. Urdu—Dr. Mohan Singh of 
East Punjab University. 

Most of the presidential addresses were not 
printed in advance. The only presidential address of 
which we got a copy was that of Mr. Munshi. I think 
that it should be‘a general rule to publish summaries 
at least of the presidential addresses in advance. All 
the presidential addresses of different sections were 
delivered on the 6th November. 

A book containing the summaries of the papers 
was given to the delegates in advance. It was very 
useful and excellently printed and got up. It contained 
the summaries of all papers which were intended for 
treading at this session. There were many learned 
papers which were sent for reading; but as the reading 
of the papers in different sections took place at the 
same time, it was not possible to listen to all the 
papers. Here I may mention a few p¥pers in order to 
give an idea of the general nature of the papers sent 
for reading at this session. The following is the lst of 
those papers: (1) The name Indra: An etymological 
investigation :“By V. M. Apte; (2) The Riddle of the 
Vedic Calendar: By R. K. Prabhu; (3) Vedic Studies 


in the West: By E. J. Thomas; (4) Draupadi-vastra- ° 


harana, episode: An interpolation of the Mahabharata: 
By G. H. Bhatt; (5) Fhe Danasagara and the Dana- 
ratnakara: By Bhabatosh Bhattacharya; (6) Value 
and Importance of Manuscripts in Olden Times: By 
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Chintaharan Chakravarti; (7) Oriental Studies: The 
plan for the future with the requirements in accor- 
dance with the present changed conditions: By K. G. 
Gopala Rao; (8) Basic Sanskrit as a State Language: 
By Satish Chandra Guha Thakurta; (9) Popularisa- 
tion of Sanskrit: By G. S. Huparikar; (10) A Problem 
in the Mudrarakshasa: Was Rakshasa in league with 
Parvatesvara? By K. R. Kangle ; (11) Arabic Alphabet: 
By 8. Mahdihassan; (12) Fragment of an old manus- 
cript of a Pali text in an old Indian script: By P. V. 
Bapat ; (18) Delhi: What was it in hoary past? By 
N. N. Chaudhury; (14) Public Opinion in Ancient 
India: By Radha Krishna Chaudhury; (15) The Myth 
of Aryan Migration into India: By V. M. Kaikini; 
(16) Origin of the name Bombay: By Lachmi Dhar; 
(17) Achaemenian Rule in India: By R. ©. Majumdar; 
(18) Was Ancient Egypt ever a Dominion of India?: 
By Lachmi Dhar; (19) The East in the West: By 
Lokenath Bhattacharya; (20) Mother Goddess Durga: 
By N. N. Chaudhury; (21) The Time Lag Problem in 
Indian Art History: By H. Goetz; (22) Some Reflections 
on the present-day Indian Music: By V. M. Kaikini; 
(23) Magadha—The Ancient Indian Emporium: By L. 
B. Kenny; (24) Lithie Monuments in Early South 
India: By V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar; (23) The 
Virst Greek Conqueror of India: By R. D.-Karmakar. 


The authorities of the all-India Oriental Con- 
ference also arranged other interesting items. One 
such item was the lantern lecture which was delivered 
by Khwaja M. Ahmad, Director of Archaeo‘ogy, 
Hyderabad on recent archaeological excavations at 
Panagiri. The other items which were arranged were 
a number of symposia which were “Sanskrit as a 
Terminological lingua franca,” “Oriental Studies and 
State Policy” and “Simplified Sanskrit.” 


The all-India Oriental Conference also arrange 
a visit to the famous Elephanta caves near Bombay. 
Caves are of two different varieties, viz. natural and 
artificial. In India, we find the foundation of artificial 
caves from hoary antiquity, ze. certainly from the 
time of the emperor Asoka, if not earlier. Caves were 
hewn in many parts of India, viz. Bihar, Orissa, 
Central Provinces, Bombay Presidency, Madras 
Presidency, and Hyderabad. Among: all these places 
Bombay Presidency possesses the largest number of 
caves. They are meant for Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Jainism. Caves at the island of Elephanta are 
Brahmanical because here we find all the caves full 
with sculptures showing various episodes of the lifs 
of Siva. These sculptures have rightly been considered 
as the masterpieces of ancient Indian sculpture. 
Among them we have the world-famous sculpture of 
Siva showing the trimurét. It is a masterpiece and 
any nation possessing such a sculpture may be rightly 
proud on account of its great beauty. The officer-in- 
charge of the Elephanta Caves was good enough to 
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explain to all of us the qualities and characteristic 
features of these sculptures. 

This account will be incomplete if we do not 
mention the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, the newly- 
founded research institute for oriental learning. It is 
one of the most up-to-date and magnificent oriental 
research institutes in the world and has come into 
being through the earnest efforts of the well-known 
Indian political leader, Sri K. M. Munshi and his 
talented wife, Srimati Lilavati Munshi. It is a splendid 
edifice equipped with a big  lecture-hall, library, 
research rooms and staff quarters. 

The authorities of the all-India Oriental Co.- 
ference made excellent arrangement for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates. On the first day Kalidasa’s 
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Abhijnana-Sakuntalam was enacted. On the second 
and third days there were the Marathi and Gujarati 
entertainments. They were all excellently done. 

Three receptions were arranged. One was the tea- 
party at Government House. The second tea-party 
was given by the Reception Committee and the third 
by Mr. and Mrs. Munshi in the ‘premises of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 

It was decided at the concluding session of the 
Conference that the next All-India Oriental Conference 
would be held at Lucknow in 1951. Here I would 
suggest that the All-India Oriental Conference should 
be held annually and for five days. Then the number 
of the papers will be less and delegates will be able 
to attend the reading of more papers. 
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ENGLISH 


SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN AN- 
CIENT INDIA: By C. Kunhan Raja. The Adyar 
Library Series No. 78. The Adyar Library, Madras. 

"BS ‘SY aud “TIT “Fd ‘096T 


consists of a course of two 
lectures delivered ‘by the author, a well-known 
Sanskrit scholar, under the terms of a Madras 
University lecture éndowment in 1949. The subject 
has been treated of late by a number of Indian 
scholars. But the author, even while treading on 
familiar ground, makes observations which are sugges- 
tive and stimulating, though not always convincing. 
Thus he rejects (pp. 12-13) the view of another scholar 
who finds references to the uwpanayana sacrament and 
the Brehmacharin student in Rig-vedic and Atharva- 
vedic texts. But at the same time the continuity of 
unbroken tradition “for at least 25 centuries from the 
age of the Kalpasutras to the present day” makes him 
assume (‘p. 14) that the wpanayana ceremony and the 
system of studying the Vedas by rote from a teacher 
was a Rig-vedic and perhaps an even earlier (sic) 
institution. Again he finds fault with still another 
scholar for failure to make the distinction between 
upaneyana (initiation of student under a teacher by 
his parent) and upasadana (voluntary approach to a 
teacher by an advanced student for further study). 
While rejecting contrary views on the subject, he 
holds (p. 30) on the authority of references in the 
Arthasastra, the Raghuvamsam and the Uttara-Rama- 
charita, that elementary education was imparted to 


This monograph 


the boys some time after chuda-karana and prior to’ 


upanayana. More speculative is the author’s statement 
(p. 37) that there must have been a cataclysm in 
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Vedic civilization and that thereafter Vedic study in 
detail was confined to the Brahmana caste and 
differences in details relating thereto on the basis of 
caste became pronounced. The author’s further 
observations are sufficiently interesting. Thus he con- 
cludes (p. 62) from a close examination of a famous 
Taittiriya Upanishad text that the real purpose of 
Vedic study under-a teacher was to make the student 
a worthy citizen. Again he infers (p. 77) from a study 
of the relevant rules that the student’s education had 
two stages, the obligatory stage relating to the recita- 
tion of Vedic texts and the Vedangas and the 
optional stage concerned with a further critical study 
of the Vedas. 

It will appear from the above examples that the 
work, though short, is a real addition to the 
growing literature on the fascinating subject of ancient 
Indian education. But its scope is too narrow as it 
makes but the briefest reference to the education of 
women! while it is completely silent about branches 
of education other than the Vedic. Of references to the 
educational ideas and practices in the Buddhist and 
Jaina literature there is not the slightest trace. 

U. N. GwHoswHan 


SHORT STUDIES ON CHINA AND INDIA: 
By V. G. Nair, Asst. Secretary, Sino-Indian Cultural 
Society of India, Santiniketan, West Bengal. Published 
by ‘Thompson and Co., Madras. Pp. 164. Price Rs. 8. 


Prof. Tan Yun-shan, Director of the Visvabharati 
Chinabhavana, introduces the author of this book—a 
collection made up of articles of unequal importance 
already published in varicus Indian papers—ags a 
valued colleague in extending the field of Sino-Indian 
friendship and knowledge that would help cement it. 
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There is nothing new in the things told here ; the 
author eppears concerned with the past of the two 
countries, and the revolutionary forces that have been 
remaking China have not received his attention 
except m the article published in pp. 53-56. Even this 
slides over the surface. We have seen Chinese Com- 
munist theoreticians trying to debunk the philosophy 
and practice that Confucius inculcated—the sheet- 
anchar of Chinese life—on whose wreckage they hope 
to build their New China. Of these there is no indica- 
tion m this book. : 

‘Of the Indian subjects—two or three only—dealt 
with in the book, these refer to South Indian subjects. 
written for present-day popular journals, these just 
pomt to the past of this part of India. The only 
article that has a modern reference is the “Banasthali 
Vidyapith,” being built up as a centre of rural re- 
construction by Sree Hiralal Sastri and his wife 
Srimati Ratan Bai; women are being trained there for 
the purpose in view. 


_ AMERICA IN JAPAN: By Andrew Roth. 
First published in U.S. A. September, 1945. First 
Indian edition, August, 1946. Published by Kutub 
Publishers, Bombay &. Pp. 240. Price Rs. 8. . 


The book saw the light of day almost a month 
after the surrender of Japan in the wake of the blast 
of the atom bomb on Nagasaki and Hiroshima. An 
American publicist who has specialized in inter-nations 
affairs specially relating to East Asia, the author has 
based the present volume on facts, gathered during 
years at study on the spot. 

One argument runs through it that the United 
States as the dominant party in the occupation of the 
Japanese empire should avoid ‘the zatbatsu—the 
oligarchy of Japan—-and depend on the democratic 
forces that since the Meiji era (1868) have been 
fighting the feudal-capitalist-militarist combination. 
More than half the book is devoted to depicting this 
gallant fight. And it would not be from lack of 
knowledge that General McArthur would be acting to 
rebuild Japan as an arsenal of democracy in the 
Pacific Ocean area. 


But as fate would have it the dictators of policy in 
the Untted States have chosen the path against which 
Roth kas warned them. In their anxiety to stumble 
on a “stabilizing” force in Japan they have been 
misled into the arms of all the reactionary forces that 
thrive under the Emperor cult. The war in Korea has 
spot-lighted the danger of this policy. The choice 
made kas been forced by the inherent conflict between 
individnalism and totalitarianism ; it has been com- 
plicated by Asia’s new nationalism enriched by the 
ideal of a just distribution of human labdur—the 
centuries-old fight which Communism _ spear-heads 
today. Andrew Roth’s thesis proves again that a pro- 
phet hath no honour in his own country. 

SuresH Cwranpra Dep 

YOGA: The Method of Reintegration: By Alain 
Danielou. Published by Christopher Johnson Pub- 
lishers Inmated, 109, Great Russell Street, London, 
WC 1. Pp. 166. Price 16s. net. 


The author, who was born in Paris, is the son of 
a French Cabinet Minister. He has lived in Benares 
for a long period of twelve years and devoted himself 
entirely to the study of yoga and other aspects of 
ancient Indian culture. He is also a leading authority 
of Europe on Indian musie on which he has written 
three volumes. This short but masterly exposition of 
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yoga is compiled from a good many basic scripture: 
on yoga and the teachings of some living exponents 
It is different from other books on yoga in this res 
pect that.it presenis the abstruse subject in the ligh 
and language of the Sanskrit texts published and un 
published. More than 352 quotations that ar 
Incorporated in the body in translations are appende 
in their Sanskrit originals in Devnagari script. Th 
volume gives an authentic account of the aim: 
methods, results, postures and forms of yoga and ma: 
be used as a Vade mecum by the students and th 
scholars alike. Every page bears the mark of extra 
ordinary thoroughness, erudition and _ clarity. / 
colourful picture of the six Chakras or plexuses of th 
subtle body and five other illustrations enrich thi 
handy volume which is nicely printed and got up. 

The book under review is divided into five part 
of which the last contains five appendices. The firs 
part is introductory and deals with the definitior 
method and literature of yoga. In it the autho 
defines yoga as a method of reintegration which mean 
identification with Divmity. This definition of yog 
is In agreement with Vyasa, the commentator o 
Patanjali’s Yoga-sutras, who says that yoga is synony 
mous with ‘Samadhi.’ In fact ‘Samadhi’ is a state o 
super-conciousness wherein cessation of all mentation 
takes place. The learned author uses yoga in a ver 
wide sense and studies it in almost all its manifol: 
aspects. The twelve chapters into which the secon 
part is sub-divided deal with seven steps of Hath 
yoga, Raja yoga, Mantra yoga, Laya yoga and Shiv 
yoga. Shiva yoga is that form of arch yoga wher 
the supreme Self is realised. Other forms of yog 
are Karma yoga, Bhakti yoga, Jnana yoga, Kunda 
lini yoga and Asparsha yoga. Gaudapada, grand-gur 
of Sankaracharya, has propounded the ‘philosophy o 
Asparsha yoga in his commentary on the Manduky 
Upanishad. The guide, initiation, various types o 
aspirants, rules relating to food and mode of livin 
and obstacles. to yoga are fully treated in the thin 
and fourth parts. In the five appendices the subtl 
body, the siddhis or occult powers and asanas or pos 
tures, etc., are dealt with. Appendix C contains th 
names and definitions of eighty-four main asana 
rarely found elsewhere. In the Appendix D a ver 
valuable list of nearly fifty-five important Sanskri 
treatises on yoga is given for further study ani 
verification. The learned work may rightly be cons! 
dered a comprehensive compendium of yoga sinc 
almost all-.essentials and aspects of yoga are treatec 
in it with extraordinary accuracy. 

Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 


SEX IN SOCIAL LIFE: Edited by Sybil Neville 
Rolfe, O.B.E. Published by Allen and Unwin, Londor 
1949. Price 21 shillings net. 


The book is a well-planned and well-edited one 
Though written by different authors—authorities i 
would be more proper to say, eg., Waddington, Rev 
Gray, Kenneth Walker, etc., to name only a few—th 
various contributions supplement each other and wha 
is missing in one is found in another. A. psychc 
logical outlook runs through the whole. ‘The suggestion 
for improvement of social customs and standards an 
methods of education given in the book are based o: 
scientfiic facts and studies and not on emotionall 
tinged idealism. 

The reviewer would have liked to see the name c 
Glover in the list of contributors. The omission doe 
not, however, mean that the discoveries of psycho 
analysts have not been given consideration. Rathe 
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it is those contributions which have been utilised by 
the different contributors with reference to the special 
problems which they have respectively treated. The 
first part of the book deals with the purely technical 
and scientific aspects of sex; while the second part 
concerns itself with the relation between sex-life and 
society. 

‘It is a fact that many misconceptions still prevail 
amongst Jaymen as also amongst those who ought to 
know better regarding the part played by sex in the 
behaviours of men. A perusal of the volume will 
surely help to remove many of these misconceptions. 
How to impart sex education to children, how marriage 
failures can be prevented, and how one has to prepare 
oneself for marriage and parenthood are some of the 
extremely urgent but at the same time highly delicate 
problems that have been frankly as also scientifically 
discussed without undue overwcighing of any parti- 
cular element or concept. The advice and suggestions 
that have been incorporated in the volume will benefit 
any reader for it may be safely assumed that every 
reader, whatever might be his or her age, occupation 
or status has his or her unsolved problems relating to 
Sex. 7 
Since the pioneer days of H. Ellis many volumes 
have been written each dealing with different aspects 
of sex-life. The present volume is to be specially 
commended because it takes all aspects into considera- 
tion—physiological, psychological, educational, socio- 
logical and practical—and gives us a thoroughly 
comprehensive view of our sex-life. It is not only an 
eminently valuable contribution to the literature of 
sex but it is also an extremely useful gift to all those 
who are sincerely striving to introduce a healthier 
moral tone in the correct sense of the term in our 
social behaviours. 

S. ©. Mrrra 


__ WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ‘ACT AND 
OTHER SOCIAL INSURANCE LEGISLATION : By 
J. N. Baksi and J. K. Mitra. Published by S. C. Sarkar 
and Sons Lid. 1/C College Square, Calcutta 12. 
Pp. 800. Price Rs. 10. 


_ Workmen’s Compensation Act is of increasing 
Importance on account of the rapid industrial develop- 
ment in our country. Its provisions are little under- 
stood by our employers of labour; and even for 
lawyers a case-noted up-to-date edition of the Act 
was long overdue. The Act has been well annotated 
by the editors; and the relevant rules appended. 

Not only this Act, but 15 other Central and Local 
Acts, such as the Indian Fatal Accidents Act, Bengal 
Maternity Benefit Act together with the Rules framed 
under the respective Acts have been given. This has 
enhanced the value of the book greatly. Half the 
modern legislation consists of Rules; and they are not 
easily available. The authors have earned the thanks 
of the public by giving these rules. Considering the 
present-day high prices of paper and printing, the 
price fixed is not too high. The printing and get-wp 
are good. 


THE INDIAN MERCANTILE LAW: By A. K. 


Banerjee. Book Company Lid., College Square, Cal- 
cutta. Pp. 842. Price Rs. 10. ~s 


_ This is the third edition of the book, which shows 
its popularity among the students and the general 
public. The book is good so far as it goes; but the 
revision has not been of the standard expected from 
the author. For a book published in 1949 to include 
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the Trade Disputes Act of 1929, when it has been re- 
pealed by an Act in 1947; or to give the old Factories 
Act of 1934, when it has been repealed by Act LXIII of 
1948 without any mention of which Act the Provisions 
are summarised is unpardonable. We hope the author 
would publish a supplement correcting such omissions, 
and bring it up to date. ; 
J. M. Darra 


SANSKRIT 


SRIRAMACHARITAM, Part I: By Mahamaho- 
padhyaya S. Nilakantha Sastri, Pandit H. H. the 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, ‘Trivandrum. Price and 
oublisher not mentioned. 


This is a Sanskrit version of the famous Tamil 
classic Kamparamayana. We have here only a portion 
of the work, six cantos of Book I, covering the narra- 
tive up to the birth of Rama and his brothers. The 
need for popularising the literary gems of different 
parts of India among the people of the country at 
large cannot be exaggerated. But works of this type 
which make their appearance from time to time com- 
piled in a language known to and cultivated by a 
limited cirele of educated people scattered over the 
country cannot be expected to serve the ‘purpose. 
These will at best remain as literary curios admired 
and appreciated by scholars of the orthodox school. 
But it must be admitted that they reflect no small 
credit on the learned authors whose number is un- 
fortunately on the wane. 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI 
BHARATA-KATHA : By Chakravarti Rajagopal- 
achari. Ananda-Hindusthan Prakasani, Sri Gauranga 
Press, Calcutta 9. Cloth-bound. Pp. xi+-265. Price Rs. 8. 


As a life-long friend and follower of the Mahatma, 
and as imbibing in all its implications the Gandhian 
conception of dharma, it is but natural that Chakra- 
varti Rajagopalachari should have a profound respect 
for Indian culture. And this ancient Indian culture 
and dharma is, more than anywhere else, embodied in 
the two great epies of India. The Gita is but a part 
and parcel of the Mahabharata. . 

Outside his own province Chakravarti Rajagopal- 
achari is better known as a political leader and shrewd. 
tactician, but in Tamil Nad he is recognised as a wisi 
philosopher and writer of distinction. C. R. is one of 
those few politicians who, have contributed somethin? 
of value to literature. Politics is of the day but 
literature is lasting. 

From time immemorial the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata have been a source of strength and 
inspiration to countless millions. It is in the fitness cf 
things that the erstwhile Governor of Bengal should 
have his book translated in Bengali. The name cf 
Kasiramdas is a household word in Bengal. It wes 
probably at the close of the sixteenth or in the early 
part of the seventeenth century that Kasiramdas 
rendered the Mahabharata in Bengali verse. Piveao 
before that there had been extant various other trai- 
slations of the Mahabharate. In the sixties of the 
nineteenth century Kaliprasanna Sinha with the aid 
of some of the great Pundits of the neriod brought out 
his great translation of Vyas’s Mahabharata in elegant 
Bengali prose. It has become a classic in our Janguage. 
There is also a very accurate Bengali rendering of 
Vyas’s epic as published Sy the Burdwan Rajbati. 
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Rajkrishna Ray’s verse-translation of the Mahabharata 
is a stupendous work. Upendra Kishore Roy Chow- 
dhury’s Children’s Mahabharata is an adaptation from 
the Sanskrit epic. Rajshekhar Bose’s Mahabharata 
abridged is also a very comprehensive translation, and 
he introduces the grand epie in all its essential features. 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s Krishna~-Chantra is 4 
reconstruction of Sri Krishna’s life and character as is 
to be found in the Mahabharata. He stresses the 
human aspect of his character, and in his book the 
Superman shines forth in all his greatness and glory. 

For nearly four hundred years there has been, in 
Bengali literature, an almost unbroken continuity in 
the line of the presentation of Vyas in multifarious 
forms. Sri Rajagopalachari’s is a mid-twentieth cen- 
iury addition to those great performances. He presents 
the Mahabharata in an original way. It is a new 
departure. There are a hundred and seven chapters in 
his book. In each chapter he takes up a character, an 
incident, an episode or a story from the epic and deals 
with it fully and in an interesting way so that the 
edurated as well as the uneducated may enjoy and not 
find it difficult to-be acquainted with the beauties of 
Vyas. He compares the past with the present and comes 
to the conclusion that human nature has remained 
essentially the same as it was in the days of Kuru- 
kshetra, and even in five thousand years the principles 
and practices of the past have not changed materially. 
His chapters on Sarbagre Arghyadan,  Bishakta 
Sarovara, Sri Krishna's Dautya, ete., are examples of 
masterly treatment. In Bharata-Katha, Bengali readers 
‘will find food for thought. | 

The Mahabharata is an epic of humanity. It is a 
palace of thousand chambers. Krishna-Dwaipayana 
Vyas is its grand architect. Those who are not well- 
versed in Sanskrit are denied the privilege of enjoying 
its grandeur in all its manifold details. General readers 
who are not all scholars will, as they go through the 
Bharaia-Katha, thank the author for opening to them 
the nortals to that palace of wonder. 

In a short preface, .Prof. Priyaranjan Sen intro- 
duces the book to the Bengali reading public. Srijut 
Seshadri has done well to translate the Bharata-Katha 
in Bengali. His is an able translation. It is a matter --f 
pleasure to us that a Southerner can write so effort~ 
lessly in our language. His Bengali prose is idiomatic 
and oe The printing and get-up. of the book are 
excellent. a 


SAILENDRAKRISHNA Law. 


MARATHI 
__ AVAJACHI DUNIYA: By Shudhasarang. _Pub- 
lished by Vimal Chitre, Baroda. Pp. 191, Price Hs. 6. 


A sheaf of seventeen critical essays dealing with 
music and musicians on the air and on the screen, 
full of constructive suggestions for ‘preserving the 
purity of the Art. 

G. M. 


HINDI 


. PANGHAT : By Sudarshan. Vora and. Company, 
Publishers Limited, Bombay, 2. Pp. 235. Price Rs. 38. 


A third edition of the fourth volume of fourteen 
short stories by the doyen and delight of Hindi short- 
story writers. Like its predecessors, the present volume 
also is packed with the poetry and pathos of our 
work-a-day life. Sudarshanji is, indeed, an ideal 
watcher of the human sky. es ai 
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GUJARATI 


MARI JIVANAKATHA: By Dr. Rajendraprasad. 
Translated by Prabhudas Chhaganlal Gandhi. Nava- 
rom oe Mandir, Ahmedabad. January, 1950. 
rice Rs. 8. 


Dr. Rajendraprasad’s autobiography, written in 
Hindi, first published by the Sahitya-Sansar in the 
pages of the Himalaya, has been before the public for 
about three years now, awaiting translation into the 
different Indian languages and also into English. Dr. 
Prasad had his college education in Bengal, and his 
autobiography: contains grateful appreciation of the 
land and people who had inspired him with lofty 
ideals in the formative years of hig life. In view of 
that, the Bengali translation should have been pub- 
lished by now; as a matter of fact the Bengali version 
has been lying almost ready, and it is a pity that an 
enterprising Bengali publisher is yet to be found to 
sponsor the publication. The Gujarati language de- 
serves to be congratulated in being, so far as is known, 
the first Indian language in which the translation of 
the book has been published. _ 

The translation has been done in a faithful 
manner, and the translator is a well-known worker, 
whose grandfather was a first cousin to Gandhiji, and 
who was himself one of the first products of the 
Gandhi movement, or as we many term it, Gandhi 
community. Sri Prabhudas Gandhi is the author of an 
invaluable book, Jeevannun Parodh, which remains to 
be reviewed. 

In considering the contents of the book, Mari 
Jeevanakatha, it will be fitting to take note of what 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel says in his very interesting 
foreword to the book. He had been drawn to Dr. 
Prasad since the Kheda Satyagraha in 1918, and the 
ties of friendship between the two had grown strong 
with the passage of time. Sardarji says: “The reader 
will find in it a living account of the momentous 
changes that occurred during the last 25 years coloured 
by the loving eyes of a patriot. Rajendra Babu’s love 
for his country began in 1905, in the days of the 
Bengal Partition, and from that beginning his life has 
steadily travelled in one direction. In 1917, at the 
time of Champaran struggle, he came to Gandhiji’s 
feet and renounced a worldly career. From that day 
onwards, for the last 30 years, his life has been the 
story of his public activities. Whoever reads the book 
will get inspiration for turning his life to a higher key. 
No true patriot should fail to read this book.” 

The book, in course of 164 chapters, gives a more 
or less connected narrative of Dr. Prasad’s life from 
his early days to the formation of the Constituent 
Assembly ending with January 1947. 

It must be admitted that, neatly printed and on 
good paper, the volume, extending over 884 pages, has 
been made available to the public at a quite moderate 


price. So te 
P. R. Sen 


PRATIMAO : By the late Jhaver Chand Meghani. 
Published by the Gurjar Granth Ratna Karyalaya, 
Ahmedabad. 1947, Cloth;bound. Pp. 194. Price Rs. 2-8 

Nine illustrative stories of the good and evil sides 
of human nature, told in Meghani’s peculiar style, 
have proved so attractive that a third edition had to 
be brought out in twelve years. 


K. M. J. 
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George Bernard Shaw 


V. Krishna Rao writes in The Indian Review : 


Shaw was born at Dublin on the 26th of July 
1856. His Father, George Carr Shaw, was for some- 
time employed in the Dublin Corn Exchange, where 
he does not appear to have come by any prosperity. 
His mother Lucinda Elizabeth Gurly was the 
daughter of a landed proprietor in County Carlow. 
Three children were born of them—two daughters 
and a son—Lucinda Frances, Elinor Agnes and Ber- 
nard Shaw. Shaw has always felt that he had no 
celebrated ancestry. Once Sir Arthur Jones had the 
temerity to refer to Shaw as “a freakish homunculus 
germinated outside lawful procreation.” In resenting 
the suggestion, Shaw traces his family descent from 
one Shaegh, the third son of Macduff immortalised 
by Shakespeare as “having been from his mother’s 
womb untimely ripped.” 

Whatever the ancestry, the family does not seem 
to have been in affluent circumstances. Poor Shaw 
was sent to the local Wesley College, where he gave 
no evidence of his future brilliance. It is recorded 
of him that he was generally near or at the bottom 
of his classes. He had an aversion for the schooling. 
which prejudice he carries up to this day. He stayed 
at home and absorbed much music from his accom- 
plished uncle. 

While yet 15 years of age, he got into a Job as 
a land agent at Dublin on a magnificent salary of 
£18 per annum. His penury made him persist there 
for a year when he was promoted to the post of a 
cashier on £48 per year. Feeling that he could not go 
passing rich with £48 a year, he resigned the job and 
joined his mother in London where she had set herself 
up as a professional teacher of music. And this 1s 
what he said of his plight: 


“J did not throw myself into the struggle for 
life. I threw my mother into it. IT was not a staff 
to my father’s old age. I hung to my father’s coat 
tails. Callous as comes to moral babble, I steadily 
wrote my five pages a day and made a man of my- 
self (at my mother’s expense) instead of a slave.” 

Again in 1896, he refers to his early days: | 

“When people reproach me with the unfashion- 
ableness of my attire they forget that to me it 
seems like the raiment of Solomon in all his glory 
by contrast with the indescribable seediness of these 
days. When I trimmed my cuffs to the quick with 
scissors and wore a tall hat and soi-distant black 
coat green with decay.” . 

Suffering is the badge of the literary tribe and 
Shaw had quite a decade of it. In a later preface to 
an earlier novel, Cashel Byron’s Profession, he gives 
a moving account of the trials. Between 1879 and 
1898, he had a budget of five unpublished novels 
which went their weary round from publisher to pub- 
lisher, and did not put a single penny in his pocket. 
He had not with him the six pence to pay the post- 
man or parveyer. He secured the patronage of @ 
‘Citerie’ journal in which his Cashel Byron appearyd 
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as a serial. It drew some attention and Shaw came 
into public notice. 

_ Meanwhile he had interested himself in socialistic 
literature and jomed Henry Hyde, Champion, Morris, 
Besant, Carpenter and the Webbs. He had an enthu- 
siastic time of it, and wrote some effective tracts for 
the Fabian Society. He was also doing some hack 
work. He reviewed books for the Pall-Mall Gazette 
and was-a critic of pictures for 'The World and musi- 
cal critic for the Star. It is a bit comical to note 
that he then used a sobriauet “Corno di Bassetto.”’ 
He announced himself under the famous initials 
G.B.S., when he became dramatic critic for the 
Saturday Review. 

Shaw managed to secure the sympathies of 
William Archer, who pushed him into the literary 
world. He later collaborated with him in the 
dramatic art, 


Being of a dynamic cast, he had absorbed a good 
deal by reading and observation and perhaps felt like 
bursting. It is said of him that at this time he took 
to public speaking and addressed audiences of every 
description from ‘University dons’ to London ‘washer- 
women, He had by this time drawn some ‘public 
attention and was lucky enough to be co-opted as a 
member of the Vestry of St. Panereas Borough Coun- 
ei] with which he was associated for six years, and the 
experience therefrom resulted in the publication of 
his book Commonsense of Municipal Trading. 


Shaw came under the influence of Sidney Webh 
and his wife—later Lord and Lady Passfield. Thay 
laid the foundation of socialism in England and _ their 
influence on Shaw seems to be considerable. It is 
pleasing to note that a man of Shaw’s vitriolic temper 
and literary antagonism has nowhere a harsh word 
to say of the Webbs. His referencés to them are 
always respectful and reverential. Shaw had much of 
their hospitality. During this period, a well-to-do 
but unmarried lady of some culture, ‘Charlotte 
Payme Townshend. was a frequent visitor at the 
Webbs. Bernard Shaw came by a nasty cycle acci- 
dent one day and had to be put up in the hospital 
at London. Miss Townshend seems to have attended 
upon him throughout the period of his uUlness and 
conceived an attachment for him which resulted in 
their marriage. She appears to have spent much 
devotion and money upon him and procured him 
decent quarters in the famous Adelphi Square. Fortuas 
now began to smile upon him and led him to a series 
of literary successes. He began new experiments, 


He turned from a novelist to a playwright. 
for that suited his dramatic mind. i 

Mr. Warren’s Confession, Candida, Man ant 
Superman, The Doctors Dilemma, John Bull’s Other 
Island, Major Barbara, Back to Methuselah, Hearl 
Break House, St. Joan: they came in succession, 

Each created a first class sensation. The literary 
world was taken by storm not merely by the novelty 
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of expression and method but also the boldness aad 
bravado of the themes. In the eyes of this superman 
the world about him is a sorry scheme of things 
and things are ajar. “Our laws make law impossible. 
Our liberty destroys all freedom, our property is orga- 
nised robbery. Our morality is an impudent hypo- 
crisy, our wisdom is administered by inexperienced or 
mal-experienced dupes. Our power is welded by 
cowards and weaklings and our honour is false in all 
its points.” This he syas, set him on a revolutionary 
career. He began a reassessment of values. Men and 
institutions came under his lash. He laid his hands 
on literature, art, science, politics, religion and every 
other Interest that the mind of man had fashioned so 
far and has left us only a wreckage. In this view, 
he is the greatest iconoclast of the day. It is hard to 
find out the constructive side of his achievement. 
There have been others of his contemporaries who 
have indulged in the caricature of the times. They 
too have protested against the present order of things, 
but they told us what would make them happy. G 
K. Chesterton and Hilare Belloe beckoned us to the 
middle ages. That great intellectual, H. G. Wells, 
had an utopia of his own and diverted himself with 
anticipating, the shape of things to come. But no 
page of the past has a charm for Shaw and the future 
is only for supermen like himself. His theory of 
God and man only leads us to a bleakness in the 
future. God, according to him, is a finite force which 
has not -yet realised itself. It is in the course of pro- 
gressive perfection. It is creating instruments for the 
realisation of its purposes. Where the instruments 
fail it, they are destroyed as witness the mammoths 
of old. Man is not the last but only the latest of 
its creations and if he does not subserve his purposes 
he too will be destroyed and a better instrument 
created. Man must therefore behave better. How? 
What 2 destiny for man and how comforting the 
doctrine! But Shaw is vehement in his exhortation 
that man must so live that when he dies God must 
be in his debt. How are we to know the mind of this 
' God? Where are his revelation? Shaw does not 
vouchsaie ug any. 

With this caprice.or uncertainty at the centre of 
things, no stable synthesis is possible in any field of 
human endeavour. His achievements, therefore, 1n 
Art, Politics, Science, Religion and Philosophy and 
other spheres are mere pyrotechnics, exciting for the 
moment and blank in the sequel. 


The value of his critical profession lies in the 
provocation it offers to the mind and set it 
a-thinking on all things that matter. 


Erratic as his mind appears to be, his life gives 
evidence of a discipline, which is remarkable. His 
persistence of dashing at least 5 pages a day, has ied 
him to an amazing literary fecundity and won for him 
the Nobel prize for literature in 1926. His habit of 
munching every morsel of food 36 times before he 
sent it down the throat has so far endowed him with 
94 years of mortal life. His vegetarianism and teeto- 
talism; which has made him abstain from meat, drink 
and smmoke, keeps him in a sanity which is enviable at 
his age and senility is as far as ever. Chesterton may 
call them fads—they may appear as oddities to many. 
But th= facts are there and speak for themselves. 
There are others of a similar kind. He sleeps with 
his windows open in all weather; he wears woollen 
close to his heart; he uses a French bathing powder 
deily in his bath tub. These have given him his 
health and his vigour of mind, he says, and who can 
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disprove him? (There are two passages where Shaw 
sums himself up : 

_ “Tam a bachelor by heart, but a married man by 
ring and book; an atheist, a tee-totaller, a fanatic, a 
humourist, a playwright, a social democrat and a 
fluent har,’ (whatever the last may mean). 

“I have played my game with a conscience. I 
have never pretended that G. B. S. was real. I have 
and over again taken him to pieces before the audience 
to show the trick of him. And even those who ins- 
pite of that cannot escape from the illusion regard 
G. B. Shaw as a freak. The whole point of the 
creature is that he is unique, fantastic, unrepresenta~ 
tive, inimitable, impossible, undesirable on any large 
scale, totally unlike anybody that ever existed before, 
hopelessly unnatural and void of real passion. Clearly 
such a monster could do no harm were his example 
real (which it never is).” 

Can you improve upon this ? 


| manent 


The Cloudburst 


The New Review observes : 


War clouds are hanging heavily over Berlin, 
Greece and Yugoslavia, Iran, Formosa and Korea. 
The storm burst over Korea. Why Korea? The storm- 
field was chosen by Russia and the choice is signi- 
ficant. The Korean aggression was not to be the first 
combat of a world-war ; it was only a test of American 
reaction and preparedness, At every other point 
aggression would have set the world on fire. On the 
contrary Korea was a small peninsula in a corner of 
the world. American politicians had belittled the 
opinion of General MacArthur and the importance of 
Korea ; they had left the country with a weak 
administration and a weaker army. There was a 
chance that the view of the politicians would prevail, 
the more so that public opinion might interpret the 
move as an internal strife for Korean unity. In any 
case, the incident could be liquidated before outsiders 
could usefully intervene, and would lead to nothing 
more than verbal protests and more wrangling at the 
U.N.O. What surprised Russia most was the speedy 
and unanimous reaction of President, Congress and 
public to the aggression; what wrecked their plan was 
the pace at which General MacArthur moved to the 
battle-front ‘planes, tanks, guns, fround-troops and 
even cavalry. 
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The aggression in Korea was well timed. It was 
a Sunday morning when civil and military America 
was reiaxing. The two-month rainy season had begun 
and low clouds would for days on end hamper air 
observation and support. Not only tactical surprise 
but superiority in weapons gave the North ther 
crushing victorics during the first few weeks. The 
weapons which panicked the South-Koreans and rolled 
back American infantrymen were the tanks: the 50- 
ton Russian T-34s (35 m.p.h. ; 85 mm. guns; unusually 
broad treads for rain-soaked roads) and the 12-ton T- 
70s which are light and manoeuvreable. North-Korean 


artillery was also of a superior calibre (120-mm. 
mortars and howitzers). South-Koreans had only 
S8i-mm. mortars and 105-mm. howitzers. What was 


worse, they lacked anti-tank weapons; it was only 
iter days of combat that 
suitable bazookas were brought 
into play and did the good 
work howitzers could hardly 
do swiftly and _ effectively. 
Stranger still, they had no 
stock of landmines. 

President Truman publicly 
admitted that the US.A.’s 
high command had seriously 
underestimated the speed and 
power of the North-Korean 
ground forees and had little 
prepared against a surprise. 

For the first three weeks, 
the defenders could only fight 


rear-guard actions and gain 
time by sacrificing space; 
moreover fifth columnists 


ereatly hampered their de- 
fence. What saved the situa- 
tion was the resourcefulness 
of General MacArthur who 
was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief ofthe U. N. forces 
He scraped whatever he could 
from his three divisions in 
Japan and hurried planes. 
equipment and ground-troops 
to the battle-front as fast as 
they could be Janded in 
Korea. On the map, it was 
indicated that he should build 


Lee ' eons defence a The Society now provides protec- 
‘behind the Kum river an i f 
protect. the ‘Sodan Tasieu: tion totalling Rs. 69,73,23,218 for 


‘Taegu-Pusan rail-road against 3,40,247 policies in 


“frontal and lateral attacks, outside. The carefully Invested 
‘He had no opportunity of assets held to meet its policy- 
doing so and he did what 


was best under the circum- holders’ obligations 


stances; he used his forces 
piecemeal] to stem the advance 
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tous of shipping and twenty days.to bring one division 
from the Pacific west. coast to Korea. ‘The air force 
was on the spot quite early though many of its bases 
were far away and ill supplied, and they did splendid 
work. But infantry remains the queen of baitle and is 
indispensable to reconquer and reoccupy South-lKorea. 

No blame whatever attaches to General MacArthur 
for the reverses in Korea. Before the incident, he had 
had nothing to do with Korea’s defence. Time after 
time he had remonstrated with Washington; he had 
pleaded for more troops to buttress Japan, had re- 
quested a strengthening of Formosa’s defence and had 
warned that the capture of Formosa would breach the 
American defence-line, Japan-Okinawa, Formosa, 
Philippines. His strategie conviction is that ‘there is 
no security on this earth; there is only opportunity,’ 
Politicians overruled the soldier and decided the 
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achievement and service and, 
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of the enemy and spare time 
to build a solid bridgehead 
in the Pusan sector. Armchair 
experts occasionally grew im- 
patient at the American 
retreat and even riled at 
American efficiency. ‘They 
were losing sight of the 
fact that it takes  250,0u0 
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upward stride from year to year. 


1949, Rs. 71,02,500 was paid to 
policyholders and their benefi- 
claries. The new policies amount- 
ing to Rs. 13,36,06,243 show its 
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policy; then they .ordered the soldier to save the 
policy by winning a war. Thus fumbles the division 
of powers in democracies. 

~~ 


The Wisdom of Tao 


Taoism, as presented by Lao Tze, was an 
ancient formulation of the same wisdom which 
all the world’s great teachers have expounded, 
in terms differing with the times. Merton 5. 
Yewdale writes in The Aryan Path : 


Taoism is a very ancient metaphysical system of 
life and thought. The name of its founder is unknown. 
Lao Tze, the Chinese philosopher of the sixth century 
B.C., embodied its principles in his great, work, the 
Tao Teh King (Book of the Tao and Its Virtue), ‘The 
Taoism of today, with its temples, its priests, its 
monasteries, and its practice of magic, bears no 
resemblance to Lao Taze’s system of Pure thought. 
The Tao Teh King continues its existence in the 
minds of those people throughout the world who have 
been influenced by its wisdom. ‘Taoism is a cosmic 
state of the mund. 

The understanding of Tao is one of great diffi- 
culty. A man might meditate upon it for a thousand 
years und never come to its farthest depths. Lao Tze 
referred to it as a Thing, “tranquil and fathomless, 
self-existent and changeless, all-pervading and in- 
exhaustible,” the source from which the uliverse 
emanates periodically and to which it returns. 
It has no name. “Tao, the Infinite, is unnamable.” 
Lao Tze alludes to it as Tao (Way), before 
the manifestation of the universe, and as Teh (Virtue), 
after its manifestation. “When Tao manifests Itself 
as Teh, It becomes comprehensible.” 

Now there is an Eternal Rhythm which expresses 
itself in a never-ending cycle of alternating periods 
of manifestation (evolution) and non-manifestation 
(involution), both cosmic and earthly. By this Rhythm, 
all things in the universe, as well as the universe itself, 
periodically come into existence, live out their 
appointed time, and then return to the place whence 
they came, there to remain until the time for their 
rebirth in new form. This unceasing movement 
constitutes Hterntiy. “The progression of ever~ 
recurring life is called Eternity.” The mysterious 
power and intelligence behind the Eternal Rhythm, 
together with its way \ of functioning, was beyond 
nanung, and the Ancients called it Tao, or Way, in 
English translation, in the sense of the Cosmic Way, 
the Universal Way or the Way of the Eternal Rhythm. 


The Tao Teh King opens with an exposition 
of the Tao. Lao Tze writes : 
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The Tao that can be defined 
is not the Ultimate Tao... 
The name that can be spoken 
is not the Ultimate Name... 
The source of Heaven and Earth 
is nameless. 
That which has name is the Mother 
of all created things. 


The Wise who are free 

from all earthly desires 
Seek to penetrate the mystery 

of the Unmanifest. 
The others who are earth-bound 
Seek to understand its emanation, 
The Manifest. 


These two attributes 

are from the same source, 
But divergent in nature. 
Yet in their profoundest depths 
‘They are One in Essence. 


Clearly, the picture is that of an Infinite Power, 
wholly impersonal—a pure conception of Divinity 
which, unmanifested, is beyond the understanding of 
the human mind. Explaining Tao further, Lao Tze 
Says : 

Tao is Infinite... 
It supplies us endlessly. 
It is profound— 

the source of all. 


It softens harshness. 

It unravels all complexities. 
It harmonizes each discord. 
It brings unity to all beings. 


With the establishment of Tao, Lao Tze under- 
takes to explain the metaphysical process by which 
the universe comes into being. In a few lines, he 
presents the complete picture of its evolution and 
formation : 


From Tao Unity proceeds ; 
Unity manifests Duality ; a 
Trinity issues from Duality ; 
‘Trinity brings forth all things. 


All things manifest through the negative— 
Yin, and the positive—Yang, principles. 
These are brought into harmonious union 
by the Divine Breath of Tao. 


That is, from Tao comes Unity or One, signifying 
the universe as yet unified and unmanifested. From 
Unity comes Duality, signifying the two ‘primordial 
principles, the Yin and the Yang (contraction and ex- 
pansion, rest and motion, disintegration and inte. 


gration, passivity and activity), and their action dnd 
interaction under the direction 


of Tao, with the 
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consequent birth of the phenomenal universe, which is 
formed on the basis of pairs of opposites (light and 
darkness, heaven and earth, male and female, etc.). 
From Duality comes Trinity or Three, which signifies 
the addition of a third element, resulting from the 
union of the male and female elements in the process 
of generation. From Three all things proceed. Such is 
the Taoist metaphysical conception of cosmic 
evolution. 


The universe reflects the grand unity of Tao, 
and it is Tao that maintains its cosmic balance. - 

Everything in the universe is in perpetual motion. 
‘The pattern of life constantly changes, and one 
equilibrium succeeds another. But the cosmic balance 
remains forever. This is the equilibrium of balance. 

Thus in the Taoist system of thought the idea of 
One World has no place. A world which is formed on 
the basis of opposing elements can never be trans- 
formed permanently into One World, either by force 
or by human designing. For the pattern of One World 
Is contrary to that of the world of opposites, Against 
the cosmic principle of equilibrium One World could 
not long endure. “Anything that is not of Tao will 
soon perish.” 


_ The life of the Taoist consists in being identified 
with Tao, upon which he depends for his illumination 
and his guidance. As he beholds the great universal 
order, he sees Tao operating eternally and without 
effort—the heavenly bodies appearing and disappear- 
ing according to the law of their being, the seasons 
coming and going in unchanging succession, the things 
in Nature coming to their full growth at the proper 
time, and the animals propagating rhythmically, in 
accordance with the natural Jaw of generation, 

‘The Tao produces and sustains all things, it carries 
on its work imperceptibly, it assumes no ownership of 


- 


' that which it brings into being, and it seeks neither 


recognition nor reward. It is ever ready to aid him 


_ who becomes one with it, but there is no compulsion. 


Neither is there reward nor punishment: he who is 
united with Tao, gains; he who is disunited, loses. 

ao exacts no obedience and requires no worship. The 
Taoist offers no prayers, he burns no candles or 
incense, he kneels before no altars and bows before 


Ro Images, he implores the intercession of no saints, 


he surrenders his mind to no hierarchy, His mind is 
his temple and he can give to it complete expression. 
Yet he has no unfriendly feelings toward those who 


differ from him. “The Tao of Heaven js impartial, 


ever abiding in all good men.” The Taoist lives ever 


in the Light of Tao, and his attitude toward it is one 


of deep veneration. 


Thus all beings in the Universe revere 
Tao and honor Teh. 
The esteem accorded to Tao and Teh 
is nat brought about by any decree ; 
It is a spontaneous outflowing 
from the heart. - 


A cardinal principle of, Taoist thought is that of 
the equilibrium of human relations, individual, 
national and international..The inner equilibrium of 
the Taoist is established by his relationship to Tao. 
As human reason has its limitations, the Taoist turns 
to Tao—opening his intuitive mind to receive its 
iNumination and guidance. - 


Aecept and use this Divine Power 
And your strength shall be boundless, 
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In establishing his equilibrium with the outer 
world, the Taoist is passive, yet with a desire for 
harmony. He recognizes the merits of others, he seeks 
no triumphs over them and his aim is to aid the 
natural development of all things. Still, like Tao, he 
looks for no reward. He is moderate and natural in 
speech, he avoids excessive claims, self-approbation, 
the display of virtue, cleverness, excessive propriety, 
pompous benevolence and pretentious righteousness. 
He is reserved, respectful, calm and poised. Likewise, 
he is simple and sincere. He neither argues nor 
disputes. 


The Taoist detests war, but he is no pacifist, 
feeling deeply that a man must defend human 
values. 


He returns goodness with goodness, and goodness 
for evil. He abhors capital punishment, knowing that 
such punishment is properly the work of Heaven, not 
of man. He believes in the cosmic equality of man 
and woman in the world of opposites. He shuns harsh- 
ness and rigidity “as attendants of death,” and clings 
to softness and tenderness “as companions of life.” 
The purpose of his life is to adapt himself to his 
surroundings and to live in pezfect accord with the 
laws of harmony. “This awareness of harmonization 
with the Infinite is the Essence of the Eternal.” Such 
is Lao Tze’s portrait of a Taoist. 

In national life, the equilibrium is established not 
only by the nation’s relation to the particular area of 
the world in which it lives, but also by its habits, 
customs and beliefs, political, social, economie, 
educational and religious. Among the peoples of great 
age, where life is interrupted but little, the equilibrium 
changes but little. But among younger peoples, who 
art restless and venturesome, the equilibrium changes 
constantly. The only difference is that the older 
peoples adjust their physical life *o their spiritual life, 
and the younger peoples adjust their spiritual life to 
their physical life. The Taoist is of the older peoples, 
who seek the spiritual in the things of Ife. 

Thus the Truly Wise concern themselves 
only with the inner qualities of things 
rather than with sensuous pleasures, 

They ignore the material aspect of things 

And seek their Spiritual counterparts. 


In international life, the equilibrium is established 
through the world web-work of peoples. It is not in 
the spirit of Taoism to approve of one people’s impos- 
Ing itself upon another, exploiting its lands, interfering 
with the government and the economic system, urging 
new modes of education and endeavouring to change 
the religious beliefs. To the Taoist, the world’s most 
serious difficulties have resulted from the invasion of 
other peoples’ lands with consequent shattering of 
equilibriums long established and often with danger 
to the whole world. In the Taoist philosophy of life, 
a just world will come into being only when the 
Universal Spirit of Tao pervades the minds of men. 
Yaoism is pure religion, not theology, and its univer- 
sality makes it all-encompassing. It radiates the spirit 
of Unity—not » unity of identity, but a unity of 
many individual parts. 


The Tao of Heaven benefits al] 
and harms no one . 

It revolutionizes all things 
Yet moulds them again in greater 
harmony. 
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Indonesian Orientation 


Ruslan Abdulgani, Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Information, Government of Indonesia, 
writes in the United Nations Magazine, February 
1950, as reprinted in Merdeka, March, 1950: 


At the height of its past glory Indonesia was 
recognised as a sovereign state by such Asian countries 
as India and China with whom connections were 
maintained. This was in the fourteenth century when 
the Modjopahit Empire was prominent farther afield 
than the Indonesian archipelago. The relations with 
foreign countries were not confined to trade, but 
covered both diplomatic and cultural ties of consider~ 
able importance. Diplomatic missions were exchanged 
by China and Modjopahit, whose culture was strongly 
under the influence of the Hindu arts and philosophy 
from India. Hindu influence is still evident in Java 
today : the Indian Ramayana and Mahabharata cycles 
of epic-stories, myths and ethics, are still the basis of 
the Javanese Wayang shows; the Borobudur, Tjandi 
Mendut and other shrines and temples in Java show 
unmistakable Indian influences in sculpture, archi- 
tecture and mystica] faith. 

However, the Islamic religion was introduced into 
the Indonesian archipelago in the 15th’ century, and 
coinciding with certain weaknesses in the Hindu- 
Javanese Modjopahit power, it brought abouf many 
changes, gradually leading to the complete downfall 
of the vast empire. Inscriptions on old tombstones 
which:may still be seen in Sumatra bear witness to 
these great changes of the passing of a golden age for 
Indonesia. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, Dutch 
ships reached Indonesia and began regular trading in 
various places in West Java. The buccaneering Duéch 
(Hd.) United East India Company saw that more 
commercial benefit would follow control of political 
power, and practising such measures as were then 
common amongst the ‘adventurers’ of Western Europe, 
founded the colonial domains of the Netherlands. 
Colonial power changed hands briefly to the British 
at the time of the Napoleonic wars, but was other- 
wise unbroken for almost three hundred and fifty 
years, until the Japanese invasion early in 1942. And 
so the once-powerful and independent Indonesian 
nation, known and respected far ‘beyond its own 
territories, maintaining its own contacts with other 
powerful countries in Asia, became a mere colony to 
serve the needs of its ruler; its wealth and natural 
riches were used to bolster up the position and prestige 
of a country far from its shores ; and as a result, most 
of its people lived under bad conditions. 

Resentment at oppressive measures waxed strotg 
whenever these became too great a burden upon the 


people, and more than a few armed rebellions broke ~ 


out in different areas and at different times. In 1908, 
the firs; modern organization of nationalists came into 
being, quickly followed by the formation of political 
parties which were more firmly nationalist in their 


objectives and on a more national basis as time 
went on. 

The flight of the Dutch colonial rulers and the 
surrender of their forces to the Japanese sealed the 


fate of Dutch domination over Indonesia. Three years 


of Japanese occupation changed implicit belief into 
conviction that only national freedom could bring 
happiness and prosperity to the country and_ the 


people. ‘ 

On 17th August 1945, Dr. Soekarno and Dr. Hatta, 
tayo leaders of the pre-war nationalist movement des- 
tined to become respectively President and Vice- 
President of the Republic, proclaimed the independence 
of Indonesia. The ceremony took place in Jakarta, and 
the Proclamation voiced the unanimous decision of 
the Indonesian people to assume their right of self- 
determination, so clearly enunciated in the Atlantic 
Charter. 

A new nation was born. but that nation had still 
to find its place amongst the other nations of the 
world. Imputations were made that the new Republic 
had been made in Japan, but during the past four 
years of building and forming itself, the Republic of 
Indonesia has clearly disprcved all such allegations. 

Its real nature is laid bare in the five principles 


. upen which the Republic is founded, the Pantja Sila. 


These great principles are : Belief in God; Humanism; 
Nationalism; Sovereignty of the People; Social 
Justice. 

There is true religious freedom in the Republic 
of Indonesia; religious groups include Moslems, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Taoists, and Christians of both 
Catholic and Protestant sects. All groups are held alike 
in high esteem and no person may be compelled to 
conform to any of these beliefs—or to none at all. 

World War II brought in its wake many great 
changes all over the globe, and in Asia these have 
taken the form of an accelerated process of national 
awakening, so that the demand for complete in- 
dependence is being heard on all sides from countries 
considered for hundreds of years by Europe as colonies 
or semi-colonies. India, Pakistan and the Philippines. 
with their newly-won independence, are now ahead 
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in Asia ; Indonesia now joins them and other Asian 
nations w:ll surely follow. 

Indonesia in the past was a centre for world trade 
because of its natural riches and its particular 


geographical condition. And it still is. When properly 
managed its resources can mean prosperity not only 


for its own population, but can also make a consider- 
able contribution for the well-being of other peoples 
also. Petroleum, tin, rubber, quinine, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, cocoanut, palm and vegetable oils, sugar, 
pepper, nctmeg, clove and other species, prominent 
contributions to world trade in pre-war days, can only 
be effectively cultivated under peaceful conditions 
throughout the Indonesian archipelago. Consideration 
of these economic riches led Japan to seize these 
resources early in the Pacific War. A continuous war- 
time atmosphere and sporadic outbursts of bellicose 
destruction for almost a decade, have brought the 
sources c° production to a stage where urgent 
Improvement is needed. But again, improvement can 
only be effective under peaceful conditions, and the 
Indonesiarn-Dutch conflict brought about an unfavour- 
able situatzon. 

On the other hand, however, it was during this 
Same period of continual struggle that Indonesia 
renewed its ties with fellow-nations throughout Asia. 
The period of struggle revived the feelings of solidarity 
among thi Asian nations and a sense of common 
interest arcse. It was from such countries that Indonesia 
received expressions of sympathy, and practical co- 
operation in form of recognition and exchange of 
representacives. Not only did the members of the Arab 
League, ard the people and Government of India take 
a definite stand in the Indonesian question, but also 
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Australia, linked by geographical and other interests to 
the fringe of Asia, gave evidence of considerable 
sympathy both at governmental level and amongst 
the people. The strikes of Australian waterside workers 
who refused to load Dutch ships, especially at times 
when the Dutch were making a military attack upon 
the Republic, were particularly heartening evidence of 
support from the Australian people. 

This sense of common relationship and interest 
Was never so evident as after the second Dutch attack 
upon the Republic, when the Indian Prime Minister, 
Pandit Nehru, invited 19 Asian countries to send 
their representatives to an Asian Conference on 
Indonesia. This conference was held in New Delhi 
(20th to 23rd January 1949) and during the conference 
several speakers called for the establishment of an 
Asian bloc. It was decided to render assistance to 
Asian countries where common interests were involved, 
out of the desire to strengthen the United Nations 
Organization as the preserver of world peace. 

This conference made clear to the world the new 
situation in Asia, a solidarity, practical and purposeful, 
arising out of a recognition of similar conditions and 
identical aims. The Asian Conference on Indonesia 
was responsible for three resolutions. The first related 
to certain recommendations to be sent to the Security 
Council regarding the Indonesian question: the second 
comprised recommendations to the governments of the 
particrpatmg countries, and concerned execution of any 
measures devolving from the first resolution; and the 
third resolution proclaimed the intention of the 


participating countries to found a permanent machi- 
nery to discuss problems of common interest within ‘ 
the Asian sphere, 
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America Listens 


Next to working and sleeping, 
American devotes more 
than to any other activity. 


the average 
time to radio-listening 


This plain fact underlines the eminence which radio 
broadcasting and listening have attained since 1920, when 
KDKA, of Pittsburgh, made what was probably the first 
broadcast to a public audience. Only 2000 people heard 
it. 

In a nation that straddles a continent between two 
oceans, it is not easy to marshal columns of figures about 
the ramifications of the radio industry, its effect on 
150,000,000 people, its phenomenal growth within 30 brief 
years. 

The extent to which radio penetrates American life 
may be judged from a few overall figures: since 1922, the 
number of home receivers in the United States has grown 
from 400,000 to 83,000,000; this includes 10,000,000 recei- 
vers in automobiles and 2,000,000 portable receivers. About 
95 per cent of all American homes contain radios. 

Contrary to gloomy predictions, radio has not stifled 
or impoverished the press; despite radio’s substantial 
reyenue from advertising, the magazine, newspaper and 
book publishing industries still flourish in the United 
States; in fact, press and radio have promoted each other’s 
public patronage. ~ 

Radio waves effectively cover every state. Besides the 
3000 conventional broadcasting stations, almost every 
community is served by one or more FM (frequency 
modulation) stations. Population centres like New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles are each served by about half a 
dozen television stations. While picture broadcasting 
makes rapid strides, the sound radio industry still holds 
dominant place. One radio official declared recently, 
“Television is the toast of the industry—but radio is the 
bread and butter.” 

In a large measure, the industry practises self-control. 
The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) a 
government agency, grants licenses and frequencies; its 
chief function is to prevent technical confusion resulting 
from interferences and overlapping; in a general way it 
determines whether a licensed station fulfils its inherent 
obligation to serve the “interest, convenience, and 
necessity” of the people. 

Within the industry, the National Association of Broad- 
casters (NAB) establishes rules of conduct, programming 
policies, and public ethics for all member stations. How- 
ever, the actual program content and balance are controlled 
by a station’s management. 

Noted entertainers, speakers, and musicians are so 
costly, it has been found expedient to transmit such 
programs through a network of co-operating and affiliated 
Stations. 

The American network systein had modest beginnings 
about 27 years ago, when WNAC, of Boston, was linked 
by telephone wire to WEAF, in New York. To-day four 
major net-works compete for the attention of listeners. By 
Federal regulation, a network may not own or operate more 
than six stations; however, a network may negotiate 
program service contracts with any number of stations, or 
aiiliates, 

Major networks are : 

The Almerican Broadcasting Company, with 273 

affiliates 

The Columbia Broadcasting System, with 169 affiliates 

The Mutual Broadcasting System, with 519 affiliates 

The National Broadcasting Company, with 165 

affiliates 

Besides the nationwide systems there are 13 regional 
networks which serve one or more adjoining states. 


~~ 
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Private control and operation are distinguishing 
features of American broadcesting. While the Government 
licenses individual stations, nobody licenses the listeners, 
who are free to select any foreign or domestic program 
within the range of a receiver. 

American listeners do not pay directly for the privilege 
of owning sets and receiving programs; indirectly, how- 
ever, they pay all operating and programming costs when 
they purchase advertised merchandise. The advertisement 
of commercial products and services, on a time contract 
basis, provides the revenue for all but a very few broad- 
casters in America. 

Through approved agercies, radio (time is sold to 
advertisers for a fixed fee which permits a station or 
network to pay operating costs, plus a percentage of profit. 

The ratio of time to price depends on such variable 
factors as the potential audience, station power, time of 
day or night, length of program, etc. Naturally, time on 
a network costs considerably more than time on a loca} 
station; however a network is said to provide an economi- 
cal coverage for a nationally-sold product. 

Besides buying time on the air, an advertiser pays for 
announcers, script writers, entertainers, musicians, 
producers, and the other perscnnel incident to a program. 
Thus the cost of a program varies within wide limits; 
some advertisers are content to broadcast recordings of 
classical music, while others spend substantial sums for 
prominent entertainers and orchestras. 

Although most major programs carry brief advertising 
messages at their beginning and end, each station and net- 
work offers the public a representative number of non- 
commercial programs, including concerts, talks, news, etc. 

When important events oncur, such as elections or 
talks by the President, the breadcasters frequently cancel 
previously-scheduled commerciel programs in order to let 
the listeners hear what is vital to their interests. In such 
cases, the broadcasting company refunds a proportionate 
amount of money to the advertiser. 

The radio fare covers a wide_variety of subjects, from 


‘lessons in foreign languages to descriptions of a solar 


eclipse. An averaging of daily programs from thousands 
of American stations shows that 

41 per cent are music programs. 

16 per cent are dramatic programs. 

13 per cent are news commentaries. 

8 per cent are miscellaneous programs. 

7 per cent are comedy and variety. 

6 per cent are religious and religious music. 

5 per cent are talks and forums, 

4 per cent are sports and sports commentators, 
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Newscasting constitutes one of radio’s most valuable 
public services. In addition to obtaining news from the 
large press associations, the networks and leading indefen- 
dent stations assign members of their own staff to cover 
impertani domestic events. Also, to satisfy America’s deep 
interest in foreign affairs, the major networks have assigned 
trained news correspondents to key cities in many foreign 
countries. Every morning and evening American listeners 
get first-hand reports on developments in a dozen or more 
capitals around the globe.’ The National Broadcasting 
Company has correspondents in 17 foreign countries; the 
Columbia Broadcasting System has correspondents in 10 


countries; the American Broadcasting Company in 31 
countries; and the National Broadcasting Company in 21 


countries. 

The broadcasters carefully follow trends and tastes in 
radio listening. Besides analyzing the audience mail, they 
gauge the public’s reactions by various convenient measur- 
ing techniques-—-The Voice of America. 





Waste Ashes used as Substitute for Cement 
in U.S. Dam Construction 


Waste ashes collected from the smoke stacks of 
industris] plants are being used to save cement in the 
construction of the fourth largest concrete dam in the 
United States. Called “fly-ash,” it is expected to cut in 
half the amount of cement required for Hungry Horse 
Dam — a huge water-controlling structure that will span 
a canyon in America’s West. : 

This is the first time that this industrial by-product 
hes been used as a mixturt’, with cement in U.S. dam 
construction. It is the result of a long research by the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation’s concrete laboratory at 
Denver, in the State of Colorado. Bureau experts believe 
that its use will spread to many other types of concrete 
constructions, since it has advantages other than the 
saving of cement. 

Jt is estimated that more than 261,000,000 pounds of 
fly~esh will be mixed with 342,000000 pounds of cement 
to construct Hungry Horse Dam. This would be enough 
to build a walkway four feet wide half way around the 
earth. Without the use of fly-ash, it would take about 
twice the above amount of cement to finish the dam, which 
will be 564 feet high and 2,100 feet Jong. 

The fly-ash mixture provides a stronger, harder, more- 
polished surface than does cement alone, according ta 
construction engineers, It makes a stronger structure 
because less water is needed in the mixing formula. Since 
the cement content in the mixture is reduced, there also 
is less cracking in the hardening process. Concrete alone 
expands more with heat and contracts more as it cools 
than does the fly-ash mixture. 
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Tremendous heat is generated in pouring cement for 
such big dams as Hungry Horse. They are laced with an 
intricate system of pipes through which water is pumped 
to cool them during the hardening process. Since the 
fly-ash mixture generates Jess heat than does ordinary 
concrete mixiures, fewer’ pipes and less time will be 
needed to cool the Hungry Horse Dam. Neveriheless, 
some 1,000 miles of one-inch water pipe will be required 
in its construction. Engineers estimate that heat drawn 
off during the construction of the dam will equal that 
produced by burning 5,550 tons of coal. 

Fly-ash, a ball-shaped crystal substance as fine as 
dust, is the residue of furnaces burning powdered coal. 


‘It is one of the several materials grouped under the 


geological classification of “pozzolan” ~— first used more 
than 2,000 years ago to build the ancient Greek aqueducts 
and the Roman- Pantheon and Colosseum. Such pozzo- 
lanic materials) as pumicite, volcanic and sedimentary 
rocks, end burnt clays have been used for some time in 
the United States for such huge concrete constructions as 
the Hoover Dam, Bonneville Dam, and the famous Golden 
Gate Bridge in the City of San Francisco. 

Demand for pozzolanic materials has been so heavy 


“that the supply has become relatively scarce. A constant 


search for new sources by the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion resulted in the development of fly-ash. 

Work on Hungry Horse project in the State of Mon- 
tana is scheduled for completion about 1953. Its four 
71,250-kilowatt generators will help provide electric power 
for home and industrial use in the north-western area of 
the United States. Water released from its reservoir will 
irrigate some 80,000 acres of land. It also will help 
re floods along the 1,214-mile-long Columbia River — 
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Fire Detector 


A new automatic fire alarm for homes is reported in 
the United States. The alarm, worked by electricity, 
sounds a warning within seconds after a fire starts any- 
where in the house. Small detector units, located at 
strategic points about the house and connected to a main 
control box by wires in the house walls, are the “keys” 
to the new alarm system. 

When a fire breaks out, a fusible metal link betwéen 
the nearby detector unit and the wiring melts. This 
creates a closed electric circuit to the control box, thereby 
sounding the alarm. In the event of a fire within the 
house walls, the alarm goes off automatically, since melt- 
ing of the wire also completes the circuit to the control 
box. International Morse Products of Cleveland, in the 
state of Ohio, produces the alarm—USIS. 
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A panoramic view of the Korean port-city of Pusan 
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NOTES 


War in Korea 

The Korean War has reached the critical stage, 
for the crisis will come when the U.N.O. forces cross 
the 38th parallel. Till then the U.N.O. will be 
fighting on invaded soil but after the 38th latitude 
is crossed the question of jurisdiction of the U.N.O. 
will become an involved point of international law 
and practice. 

In Kashmir, Pandit Nehru sacrificed not only 
the initiative of the fighting forces of the Indian 
Union but also allowed the aggressor to recuperate, 
refit and to return to attack with impunity because he 
assumed that there was no justification for pursuing 
the aggressor across the frontier into his home 
territory. 

If the U.N.O. forces cross the 88th parallel] in 
pursuit of the aggressor’s forces, it would be proved 
that the Indian army was halted under a wrong 
assumption, that has cost us grievously in blood, 
treasure and prestige. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the Soviet 
Bloc will raise a storm of protests over the matter if 
and when the actual crossing of the invisible frontiers 
is encompassed. And the question ‘that is facing an 
anxious and tense world is whether matters will stop 
at verbal protests. 

If the U.N.O. forces succeed in pursuing and 
finally liquidating the forces of North Korea in North 
Korean territory then for the time being the USSR. 
will suffer a serious loss of face. But if that factor is 
viewed by her in a realistic mood then perhaps the 
world will gain a respite even though that may be 
temporary. The alternative is too grim to be contem- 
plated, as it may involve the world in a conflagration 
that will mean the destruction of the civilized world. 

A few days will suffice to determine the issues 
involved and to show to the world whether Arma- 


geddon looms ahead or not and whether the Korean 
War is just a try-out on the port of the Soviets, as it 
was in Spain under the direction of the Axis wur- 
lords, or if it is in reality the final show-down between 
the rival power-blocs that dominate the sphere of 
world politics of the day. 

The war in Korea has demonstrated beyond doubt 
the supremacy of the U.S.A. Bloc in the air and its 
complete suzerainty over the seas. On land, despite 
the debacle faced by the North Koreans, the lesson 
is not so clear. Soviet armour, training and strategy 
has been shown to be equal to the best that its rivals 
can show, measured quality for quantity. And _ this 
war has again shown amply that the Asiatic soldier is 
as formidable a fighter as can be found anywhere. 

As we write these lines we are just in the 4th month 
of the war in Korea. On the 25th of June, North Korea 
had started this war by attacking the Republic of 
South Korea by crossing the 88th latitude—the 
frontier-line accepted by the Soviet Union and _ the 
United States as guardians of the two States—North 
and South Korea. 


Since the 16th of September, the American fighting 
forces have regained the initiative and have passed 
into the offensive. This has been made possible by the 
incursion of the U.N.O. Navy into the fight; the 
landing of Marines at the Inchon Port, almost west of 
Seoul the old South Korea capital, was the first step 
in this offensive. The latest news show that the North 
Koreans are in full flight and that the U.N.O. forces 
are racing beyond Seoul. The North Korean forces 
are trying to retreat in order to their home defences 
across the 38th parallel. North Koreans have no doubt 
been resisting heroically, but the issue is no longer 
in doubt. ‘The combined air, land and sea offensive 
has effectively disrupted North Korea’s forces and 
resources. 
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This transformation in the situation in Korea, 
‘oth and South, has been wrought within a period 
o 14 days. On the 2nd September, the Press of the 
Werld had featured such headings: “North Iorean’s 
Bigzest Offensive”; “Onslaught on 25-mile Front”; 
“Nektong and Nam Rivers Crossed in Strength”; 
*“émericans Give Ground in One Sector.” On the 24th, 
tke papers blazed with the headings: “U. N. Troops 
Cetture Seoul Airstrip” (this has since been officially 
contradicted from Tokyo); “Heavy Resistance by 
Reds in the City”; “Communists on the Run on the 
Southern Front.” 

These headings high-light the potential strength 
of <he United States which has been activated 
sire: the 25th June attack, and brought to focus 
on the distant battle front. This has lessons for 
th: peoples of all nations in the world whether 
in the Communist or Democratic camp. But even 
the lisintegration of the North Korean offensive does 
no solve Korea’s problem or the bigger one that 
has een created by the antagonism of the Soviet 
Umon to the United States. India’s Prime Minister 
has .ttempted to provide a via media; so far as we 
unde:stand matters, the United States has been block- 
ing the Nehru approach by a rigid legalism, 

Ti Pandit Nehru is determined to cut the Gordian 
knot, he should instruct Shri Benegal Narasinha Rao, 
Indian representative on the Security Council, to 
tak: ‘he whole matter out of legalistic argumentations. 
The “orean affair must be judged on its. own merits. 
Even the addition of the Mao Tse-tung delegate may 
noi. r move the deadlocks which one after another the 
Sovie, Union has been throwing up since the end of 
19:5. If China and India can join their forces, un- 
infiuenced by power-politics which has been changing 
idealczicol differences on' socio-economic matters into 
instruments of offence and defence, there may emerge 
a wove hopeful future for the U.N.O. as the organ 
of z1cernational concord. The new ambassador to 
India on behalf of President Mao Tse-tung’s Govern- 
mens, General Yuan Chung-hsien, will have deserved 
we.l cf the world if he can bring it about. 


Poa-cit Nehru at Nasik | 
Pandit Nehru has again demonstrated his ability 
to fieit determinedly for his ideals. Contrary to the 
expectation of malcontents and  disruptionists, he 
carried the Nasik Congress with him in all his reso- 
lutions and contentions. He has amply demonstrated 
his ability to rise to the occasion and to wage a 
vigaro"ls campaign, even though the odds are appa- 
rently immensely arrayed against him. Nasik has indeed 
shown us that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is still very 
far from being down and out. 
We very much tke the clarity of his expression 
when he says: 


“We cannot tolerate any colonial islands i 
India. We are against colonialism anywhere in Asi 
or Africa, much more so in our own country.” 
Likewise we are all for him when he stands firml 

against communalism or when he exhorts the yout. 
of the country thus: 

‘It was now for the younger generation +t 
prepare themselves to take over the torch, keep i 
aloft burning and to march forward. They shoul 
at all times remember only one thing, that failure 
should not daunt them or dampen their enthusiasm. 
But all the same we wish be would get rid of th 


habit of substituting the wishful thought for realil, 
and of mistaking the sycophant for a friend or th 
critic for an enemy. Of all our noble leaders onl: 
Bapu had a personality completely armoured agains 
flattery and an inherent liking for the ruthless bu 
sincere critic. His days of silence helped in his tru 
assessment of the values of critical comments. We onl 
wish Jawaharlalji would take a leaf out of his revere 
leader’s book. 


As we see it today, despite all that has been sal 
at Nasik, Congress prestige stands at a lower ebb, al 
over the country, than it ever has in all its histor 
We have hopes, it is true, but we are unable to clos 
our ears to the persistent, clamour of the real people 
and that clamour we cannot mistake for acclaim, 

Nasik was a demonstration of what they thin 
within the closed ranks of the Congress. Let not Pand: 
Nehru mistake what transpired at Nasik as the sanctio: 
of the People. 


Congress President's Address 

In his presidential address, Sri Purushottamda 
Tandon, President of the 56th Session of the India: 
National Congress at Nasik, has traversed a wid 
ground and has given a elear indication of his idea 
on the burning problems of the day. We are il 
agreement with most of his views but we may b 
excused for differing with some. Tandonji has rightl 
laid the greatest emphasis on the  organisationa 
problem of the Congress. The Congress organisatio} 
is fast losing the prestige it had held aloft durin 
six decades of storm and stress. With the first toucl 
of power-politics, it is now rapidly degenerating int 
rival party factions. Tandonji said, “If we can by ou 
example fill the people all round with the enthusiasn 
to discipline their hves, then we will surely be abl 
to raise the country. Our living should be simple am 
our thinking noble.” But unfortunately this is th 
ideal from which the Congress is drifting away 
Tandonji himself has explained the drift, “Profitin 
by the liberal provisions of the Congress constitutio: 
many ‘persons have entered the Congress whose mai 
desire is the gaining of power. This is natural in 
political organisation. But if there remains a goo 
number of workers whose main aim is the protectio1 
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of the country and its service and for whom office 
has only a minor importance, then the popularity or 


usefulness of Congress will rise.” The fact is that the 


Congress has been completely captured by seekers 
of power and pelf for whom office is the only attrac- 
tion and it is this set of people that have shut out 
selfless workers from the organisation who in their 
despair have inflated the ranks of the Communists 
and other parties. How can people have respect for 
the Congress when they find notorious corrupt 
people on its Executives and in the Legislatures as 
its nominees? Tandonji thinks that the number of 
persons fulfilling the conditions of active and quali- 
fied membership will not exceed three digits in a 
district; we doubt whether this number can be found 
in an entire province. In his concluding speech he 
said, “Congressmen will have to give up the greed 
of elections and capturing power. If we can capture 
the imagination of the people by our service, victory 
in election will come of its own. Corruption and 
injustice must not be allowed to creep into the 
Congress.” Any talk of corruption and injustice 
creeping into the Congress is too late, these two 
vices have pierced into the Congress orgatisation to 
its very foundation eating into its very vitals, 

Giving his views on the Constitution, Tandonji 
frankly admitted that it was not sacrosanct, it was 
amenable to change as democratic traditions are 
built up and experience gives new ideas. He placed 
reason over authority as revealed in books when he 
said, “Conscious intellect alone, and not any book, 
ean be the foundation rock of our country. Books 
and traditions will be helpful but they cannot take 
the place of reason. To accept reason as the basis of 
our action is itself the rejection of communalism.” 

Tandonji said, “Hindi has become the property 
of the whole country.” We differ. Hindi still remains 
a machine for the usurpation of power in the Central 
administration by a section of the peoPle who wish to 
foist their will over the rest. Changes in the vocabulary 
and grammar, and preparation of a new Lexicon 
are the conditions precedent to the acceptance of 
Hindi as Rashtrabhasa. ‘These conditions have not 
yet been fulfilled, rather they are now being side- 
tracked. So long as these conditions are not fulfilled 
Hindi will never be accepted in the non-Hindi-speaking 
tracts of the country. 

Regarding foreign policy, Sj. Tandon said, “The 
Congress policy in regard to foreign affairs has been 
not to join either of the two great power blocs of 
the world, one led by the U.S.A. and the other by 
the Soviet Union, but to maintain friendly relation, 
with both the blocs and to consider every question 
which comes up inside the UN from the view-point 
of justice; propriety and establishment: of world 
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peace. “his policy has certain advantages aud also 
disadvantages. The advantage is that we place before 
the nations of the world the ideal of justice and 
propriety and are in a position to induce others to 
follow this course. This policy helps in the realisation 
of the ideal of a world Government and for that 
reason, those who stand by that ideal respect us. At 
the same time there is this drawback in such a policy 
that none of the two mighty ‘blocs of the world 
considers us as its full ally, and this reacts on the 
various questions at issue between ourselves and 
Pakistan. Not a few nations are swayed by selfish 
interests in looking wpon Pakistan as a possible 
future ally and are thus biassed in its favour. Paki- 
stan invaded Kashmir which is a part of our country. 
Ample and conclusive evidence of this aggression was 
placed ‘before the UN and yet the UN has not 
declared Pakistan as an aggressor.” 

He further clarified the issue thus, “It is not Im-~- 
possible that at some future date after taking into 
account all the circumstances, we may, for the protec- 
tion of our country, have to consider the question of 
establishing closer relations with one of these two blocs. 
The nations of the world have not yet developed 
the habit of looking at problems only from the point 
of view of what is right and subordinating their 
group interests for the sake of the great ideal. One 
policy for Korea and another for Kashmir when the 
point at issue is the same, is a result of this blurred 
vision.” 

“Pakistan has gone even so far as to say that 
due to its entanglements at Kashmir she is unable 
to serd her troops to Korea to help the UN. The 
implication of such a statement is obvious. We have 
to be alert in regard to such tactics of Pakistan.” 

About our responsibility in Asia, Tandonji said, 
“Our country enjoys a special position in the Asian 
contirent. The responsibility of freeing this great 
contizcent from the exploiters of the West is very 
much ours. At the same time we have to shoulder 
the burden of maintaining peace in Asia.” He fully 
supported Pandit Nehru’s China policy. 

He advocated a national levy for compensating 
the refugees. He said, “This much is evident that 
the policy of the Pakistan Government in Kast 
Bengal is not such as to remove the fears and appre~ 
hensions of the Hindus and to encourage them to 
stay in East Bengal m peace . Persons holding 
Tslamic communal views find support there and 
persons belonging to other communities feel them- 
selves insecure. Apart from the actual acts of cruelty, 
the exodus of Hindus from Pakistan is duc to the 
psychological reason also. . . . Our Government has 
entered into several agreements with Pakistan, but 
they have not led to a solution of our difficulties, 
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I; seems to me that we shall have to be more firm 
in our attitude towards Pakistan.” 

He © said, “Apart from the question of 
proper treatment of minorities, the problem of 
Kashmir has been the cause of tension between 
the two countries. Traditionally as well as constitu- 
tionally, Kashmir is a limb of Bharat. But 
we have been observing that the UN Organisation has 
naz been able to beget among its’ members the sense 
of impartial justice and owing to their local interests 
there are frequent conflicts among them, the Paki- 
stan Army which Bharat could have driven away 
without any aid from the UN is still in occupation of 


certain parts of the country. Bharat tried to raise the. 


prestige of the UN, but the UN with its policy has 
foiied a problem on India and has not acted 


impartially.” 

Tandonji cleared up the difference between 
culfire and religion and asked the people not to 
confuse the two. . 


Dealing with the labour problem, he said, “The 
Central Government is also alive to the problem of 
fieli labourers. This problem as compared to that 
of factory labour is wider and more complex. It has 
been estimated that the total number of field labour- 
ers and their dependents is somewhere between 7 and 
10 srores.” The labour policy followed by all our 
parties, Congress, INTUC, Socialist and others have 
all 5een onesided inasmuch as they ‘put all their 
energies in the amelioration of the conditions of 
80 Jakhs of organised labour and that at a 
tremendous cost to the field labourers and the con- 
sumers. Time has now come to direct the country’s 
attention to this wrong labour policy. 

About controls and corruption, Tandonji said, 
“Our Governments have borrowed the system (of 
controls) from the West, but there is no doubt that 
the small officials of our governments do not possess 
that sense of integrity on the strength of which these 
conirpls can be successfully worked.” But we think 
that the real defect lies not only in the small but 
also in the big officials and sometimes even in the 
ministerial entourage. With a top, weak, inept and 
eager to compromise with corruption, the bottom 
eannot but be corrupt. 

We wholeheartedly agree with Tandonji when 
he said, “I give primary importance to the growth of 
co-operation for the development of _ self-sufficiency 
and its sanitation, education and moral growth.” We 
believe that with the. continuous influx of refugees 
it will be impossible to build up any economic 
structure except on the basis of multi-purpose co- 
operation and collective farming. Tandonji has done 
very well in indicating the place of electricity in 
village economy. 
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“An all-out effort to achieve a society with 
moral grandeur should be the object of our adminis- 
tration. This was Gandhiji’s conception of Ram 
Rajya. The existence of the Congress will be justi- 
fied only if it advances towards this consummation.” 


Nasik Congress Resolutions 

The following resolutions have ‘been passed by 

the Nasik Congress: 
Foreran Po.icy 

The resolution stated: “The Jaipur Congress, in 
its resolution on foreign policy, reaffirmed the 
principles that had guided the Congress in previous 
years, and formulated a policy which should be 
pursued in the new circumstances that had arisen. 
Since then, India has become a Republic and has, as 
an independent sovereign nation, continued her 
association with the Commonwealth of Nations. She 
has also continued to participate fully in the acti- 
vities of the United Nations. 

“In furtherance of her aim she has developed 
diplomatic contacts and friendly and co-operative 
relations with a large number of independent nations. 
She has avoided any entanglement in military or 
other alliances which tend to divide up the world in 
rival groups and thus endanger world peace. She 
has maintained her freedom of action in foreign 
affairs and in the economic development of the 
country. | 

“Recent developments in the Far East, leading 
to war in Korea, have led to an intensification of 
the international crisis and have brought the ‘pros- 
pect of a devastating world war nearer. India, in 
accordance with her basie policy, associated herself 
with the United Nations in resistance to aggression. 
At the same time, she has laboured for peace and 
for the prevention of the war in the Hast from 
spreading beyond Korea. . 

“The Congress approves the policy pursued by 
the Government of India and is of opinion that 
every avenue of peaceful settlement should be ex- 
plored. While aggression, in any shape or form, has 
to be resisted, it must be remembered that the sum 
of the United Nations, to which India, in common 
with other nations, is committed, is the maintenance 
of peace and not the encouragement of any activity 
which leads to war. 

“The United Nations Organization was the out~- 
come of the passionate hope of mankind for peace 
and co-operation among nations and for the avoid- 
ance of war. It is the basic feature of this organiza- 
tion to bring together all countries, however they 
might differ from each other, on a common. platform 
so that they might develop the habit of co-operation 
and of settlement of disputes by peaceful methods, 
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If important nations are excluded from this great 
world organization, it loses its distinctive feature 
and significance and its power for good is lessened. 

“The Congress is, therefore, of opinion that their 
great neighbour, China, should be represented in this 
Assembly of the nations of the world, through her 
present Government so that she may be in a position 
to co-operate with other nations in the maintenance 
of peace. 

“While aggression had to be resisted in Korea, 
the objective of the United Nations should be clearly 
stated. That objective must be the establishment of 
a free and independent and united Korea whose 
future is to be determined by her own people. 

“This Congress earnestly hopes that the great 
nations of the world will not permit fear and passion 
to endanger the cause of peace for which they all 
stand, and will not encourage any activities which 
add to the bitterness and hatred which unhappily 
fill many people’s minds today. The world crisis 
demands from every country forbearance and res- 


traint, the banishment of fear and a ceaseless 
endeavour in search of peace.” 
Resolution on Delhi Pact 

The agreement, the resolution said, “represents 


8 peaceful and effective approach to the solution of 
a very dificult problem and is in keeping with the 
traditions and policy of the Congress.” The Working 
Committee also adopted a resolution on refugee 
rehabilitation. * 

The following is the resolution on the Indo- 
Pakistani agreement: “The Jaipur Congress drew the 
particular attention of the country to the menace of 
communalism and called upon the people to put an 
end to all communal and separatist tendencies which 
had already caused grievous injury and which 
imperilled the hard-won freedom of the country. 
Anti-national and socially reactionary forces have 
continued to funetion and come in the way of India’s 
progress. 

“The partition of India caused deep wounds in 
the political, economic and emotional life of the 
country. Passions were roused and many difficult 
problems arose, leading to continuing tension and 
ill-will between India and Pakistan. 

“These problems can only be solved satisfactorily 
with patience and goodwill, tolerance and firmness, 
keeping always in view the honour and interests of 
India. These interests of India, as of Pakistan, 
require peaceful and co-operative relations between 
the two countries. 

“This Congress, therefore, commends and ap- 
proves of the proposal made by the Government of 
India to the ‘Government of Pakistan for an agree- 
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ment between the two countries that all disputes 
should be solved by peaceful methods and without 
resort to armed conflict. 

“for this reason, among others, the Congress 
records its approval of the Indo-Pakistani agreement 
of April 8, 1950, which represents a ‘peaceful and 
effective approach to the solution of a very difficult 
problem and which is in keeping with the traditions 
and policy of the Congress. It is with this approach 
and in this spirit that such problems can be most 
effectively dealt with and can yield enduring results. 

“Whatever disputes and conflicts may exist now 
or may arise in future between India and Pakistan, 
they should be considered as_ political problems 
between the two countries and should be treated 
as such. 

“In no event should the spirit of communalism 
or the misuse of religion be allowed to mar and 
distort the consideration of our internal problems, 
We cannot forsake our own policy in a spirit of 
retaliation. We have not only to treat our minorities 
with full justice and fairness, but should make them 
feel that they are so treated. 

“This Congress, therefore, declares that it is the 
basic policy of the nation, as reaffirmed in the 
Constitution, that India is a democratic State which, 
while honouring every faith, neither favours nor 
discriminates against any particular religion or its 
adherents, and which gives equal rights and freedom 
of opportunity to all communities and individuals 
who form the nation. 

“It is the primary duty of every Congressman 
to carry this great message and to live up to it and 
to combat every form of communalism or separatism 
in India.” 

Resolution on Economic Policy 

“The economic progress of the country is the 
most urgent task before the nation in order to 
advance towards the attainment of the Congress 
objective. That objective is the establishment of a 
Welfare State wherein there is economic democracy, 
a national minimum standard in respect of the 
essentials of physical and social well-being, a rise in 
the standard of living of the people, full employ- 
ment, elimination of exploitation, the progressive 
narrowing down of disparities in income and wealth, 
so that there may be equality of opportunity to all 
for self-development and the growth of personality. 

“Every step towards this goal must be judged 
from the point of view of the good of the masses 
and vested interests should not be allowed to divert 
us from the larger good. Ordered progress will neces- 
sarily have to be planned and this implies a balanced 
and more or less controlled economy. 

“The Congress has repeatedly 


t 


emphasised the 
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necessity for planning and the Working Cimmittee, 
in a resolution passed in January, 1950, recommended 
to the Government of India to set up a statutory 
Plamm.ng Commission. This Congress welcomes the 
establ:shment of the Planning Commission by the 
Government of India. 

“The Second World War seriously impaired the 
economic structure and strength of the country, and 
the partition and the tragic events that followed 
independence disrupted the country’s economic life 
still further; progress has thus been greatly hampered 
iby Ismitations in respect of finance, capital equip- 
ment, trained personnel and raw materials. These 
limitz-ions necessitate a careful husbanding of avail- 
able zssources and the laying down of strict priorities 
in résard to development schemes. 


“T> is of the utmost importance in existing 


condit ons that measures should be devised to secure 


infereased production and every factor militating 
agains; this aim should be discouraged. Capital 
formation will have to be increasingly shouldered by 
the common man and the small savings of large 
numbers of people will have to be an essential feature 
of the ways and means of the country’s development 
programme. 

“So long as there are conditions of scarcity, the 
need “or the control on essential articles will conti- 
nue. Such controls should be effective and must be 
so worked as to avold undue ifconvenience to the 
people and eliminate evasions. Anti-social elements 
seeking to exploit controls to their advantage should 
be drestically dealt with. 

“Immediate action is necessary more especially 
in regard to the following matters: 

(1) Basie and essential lines of development 
such as power and irrigation, and prior allocation of 
available resources for this purpose. 

(2 Early realisation of self-sufficiency in food. 

(21 An adequate supply of essential raw 
materials for industry. 

(4 An orderly and progressive education in the 
general price-level. 

(6: A full and efficient utilisation of installed 
capacity in industries, reducing costs of production 
to a raasonable level and, at the same time, provid- 
ing ccnditions in which the workers can put forth 
their best efforts. 

(6 Expansion of opportunities for gainful 
employment by planned development of village and 
small-=ale industries on co-operative lines as far as 
possible, and on the basis of the highest attainable 
technical efficiency. Priority should be given in this 
respect to Khadi and the handloom industry. 

“Tyo system of planned economy can succeed 
and no large-scale. advance is possible unless there 
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is full public co-operation. It is, therefore, necessary 
to evoke public enthusiasm and harness it for the 
promotion of nation-building activities to raise the 
low productivity in industry and agriculture. Efforts 
should, therefore, be made to utilise the experience, 
energy, free time and other resources of the people on 
a voluntary basis and a nation-wide scale. In any 
such scheme Congressmen should give their full and 
active support.” / 
Other Resolutions 

REFUGEE PROBLEM 

“This Congress recognizes that the Government 
of India and many of the State Governments have 
given first importance to the problem of the dis- 
placed persons from West and East Pakistan and 
have applied their energy and resources to its reso- 
lution. They have given relief to and rehabilitated a 
substantial proportion of them. Nevertheless, a large 
number still remains unprovided for and in great 
distress. It is the duty and responsibility of Govern- 
ment to rehabilitate and provide ‘opportunities for 
productive and gainful occupation to all these dis- 
placed persons who have suffered so much because 
of circumstances beyond their control. 

‘Delay in solving the evacuee property problem 
has been a constant source of distress and frustration 
to vast numbers of persons, and it is urgently neces- 
sary that a solution of this should be found as 
speedily as possible. In the opinion of the Congress, 
if a solution of this problem is not arrived at between 
India and Pakistan in the near future, it should be 
referred for arbitration to a tribunal consisting of 
representatives of India and Pakistan of high judicial 
standing.” oe, oe el 

ForrIGN Possessions 

“The Congress is strongly opposed to any 
foreign colonial Powers continuing to hold any part 
of India. It, therefore, reaffirms the Jaipur Congress 
resolution on foreign possessions in India and 
declares that it is essential that these territories 
should be incorporated in the Republic of India.” 

Concress Ser-up 

“The working of the new Congress constitution 
has revealed some serious defects and difficulties. It 
is necessary to amend the constitution so as to 
remedy these and other defects and ensure the 
smooth and efficient functioning of the machinery of 
the Congress. The Congress, therefore, under Article 
28, authorizes the AICC to make necessary amend-- 
ments in the constitution, and to this end the 
Working Committee will make proposals to the 
AICC and inter alia give its consideration to the 
following matters. 

“The Working Committee shall circulate these 
troposala by the end of November, 1950; (1) 
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reintroduction of primary membership; (2) appoint- 
ment of a central tribunal and central credentials 
committee; (3) vesting the Working Committee with 
adequate powers to deal with abnormal situations; 
(4) providing machinery for selecting candidates to 
legislatures and parliamentary activities.” 


Congress Session at Nasik 

The organizers of the Nasik Congress have shown 
that for once they can rise above party bickerings. 
The credit of this goes not a little to Shri Bhausaheb 
Hiray, Chairman of the Reception Committee. A 
member of the Central Legislature this Maharastrian 
public man owed his eminence to his constructive 
activities on Gandhian lines. An account of his life 
says that the bent of his mind has impelled him to 
these nation-building works. He started various orga- 
nizations in the district, such as Adiwasi Seva Mandal, 
Dang Seva Mandal and Primary and Adult Education 
Mandals, and with the active co-operation of a large 
number of co-workers expanded and intensified these 
activities throughout the district. 

This session of the Congress has re-affirmed for the 
30th time all the objectives set before the Congress 
by Gandhiji. Their implementation will depend on the 
loyalty of individuals who are really convinced of the 
necessity of the Gandhian apProach to the solution 
of the problems created by centralized industrialism. 
The ideals of Sarvodaya, uplift of all, are there for 
all the world to see and admire. These really constitute 
a challenge to many of the practices that the Planning 
Commission under Pandit Nehru has determined to 
pursue. It is this confusion of ideals that illustrate the 
divided mind of Indian leadership. 


Times’ Comment on Nasik 

The Nasik Congress has evoked international 
interest. British and American newspapers have made 
important comments on this session which deserve 
attention in this country. We give below the com- 
ment of London Times, dated September 18, which 


deserves consideration even though the session is 


over. In an editorial entitled “Mr. Nehru at Nasik,” 
The Times writes: 

“The meeting of the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee at Nasik will decide which of the two rival pro- 
grammes will gain the support of the Congress Party, 
dominate the party platform for the next year’s 
general election, and determine the future shape of 
Indian policy. The choice is clear-cut: Will India 
become a secular ‘welfare state’ as Mr. Nehru has 
defined it, or will she become an embodiment of 
Hindu orthodoxy, solidly based on the Hindu social 
structure ? 

“Both programmes can be traced far ‘back into 
Congress history. Until lately they were kept in step 
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by the overriding aim of political independence. When 
Britain handed over power and it was necessary to 
decide how the power was to be used, the conflict 
between what may be called the reformist and the 
traditional views began to emerge and has now be- 
come crucial. 

“Until this year it looked as if the reformers had 
finally won. If Mr. Gandhi had lived, his great 
personal prestige might have bridged the difference by 
holding the Congress Party together in fidelity to the 
ideals which he advocated. Mr. Nehru succeeded in 
embodying the reformist view in the new Indian 
constitution; and if a political opposition had appeared 
capable of disputing the Congress Party’s control over 
India, even those who dislike the policy of the present 
Government might have accepted Mr. Nehru’s ideas 
rather than jeopardise their own very considerable 
stake in the Party’s fortunes. 

“This has not happened. 
closed. Circumstances have weakened Mr. Nehru’s 
position. The economic programme bequeathed by 
Mr. Gandhi, never accepted more than lukewarmly by 
the traditionalists, has come under heavy fire as fail~ 
ing to meet the needs of India at a time of acute 
inflation and severe food shortage. The Mahatma’s 
gospel of treating the minorities generously in order 
to win their confidence now lacks popular appeal on 
account of the disastrous quarrel with Pakistan. 

“Mr. Nehru is accused of ‘appeasement’ in his 
dealings with Mr. Inaquat Ali Khan over the refugee 
question on which Indian feeling is strong. Orthodox 
Hindu opinion, powerful in ‘big business’, in finance, 
and in the Press, is ranged against him. He has been 
attacked for his policy over Kashmir; he still secks 
some kind of settlement, but there is growing im- 
patience over the whole miserable affair. He has been 
criticised for his intervention in the Korean issue; 
and some of his recent appointments, particularly in 
the diplomatic field, have caused unfavourable 
comment, 

“The campaign against his policy took a scrious 
turn when the candidate he favoured fell to the 
bottom of the poll in the election of the new Congress 
President. Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon, a highly res- 
pected ‘traditionalist? and a life-long exponent of 


The ranks have not 


. characteristically Hindu ideals of culture and social 


organisation, was given an absolute majority over all 
the others. 

“The remarkable personal statement issued by 
Mr. Nehru gives his own estimate of the situation and 
of the duty of the Congress Party. It is a forthright 
defence of Gandhism and a passionate plea for ithe 
support of the party in his effort to carry out the 
political programme for which the Mahatma gave his 
life. ; 

“In another country an appeal of this nature 
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addressed by a Prime Minister who is a statesman of 
international reputation to a purely party organisation 
might be misunderstood; but the Indian people know 
that ~he few men who control the Congress machine 
are tke true successors to the British Raj, that they 
stand behind and above Central and Local Govern- 
ments, that they monopolise power aDd patronage. 
With the instinct for drama the Indians see the pro- 
found cleavage within the Congress in- terms of a duel 
for mmstery between Mr. Nehru and Sardar Patel. 
This view applies to two loyal servants of India whose 
quaLt:es are complementary. 

‘T4dr Nehru stands high in the estimation of 
Indiar youth, many of whom are critical of Sardar 
Patel. Sardar Patel has great influence among the 
leaders of commerce and industry who dislike Mr. 
Nehru's socialist views. The two men differ greatly in 
outloak on some questions, particularly on communal 
affairs these differences are probably accentuated by 
Mr. Nehru’s pre-occupation with international matters 
and Sardar Patel’s concentration on affairs at home. 

“Peither can really be spared, but unless the 
Nasik meeting gives Mr. Nehru the support which he 
seeks 1 notable partnership may dissolve, leaving the 
country and the Congress the poorer. Whatever’ the 
streng-h of the opposition to Mr. Nehru, the power 
of Mi. Gandhi’s name is still great.” 


Dixow Report on Kashmir 


Sir Owen Dixon, the UN Kashmir Mediator, has 
submitted his Report to the Security Council on the 
failure of his Mission. He admitted that when the 
frontie> of Jammu and Kashmir was crossed by 
hostile elements in October 1947 it was contrary to 
internetional law and that 
Pakisteni forces moved into the territory of the State 
of Kashmir, that too was inconsistent with inter- 
nations! law. The following is a short summary of the 
12,00C-word report supplied by the PTI: 

sir Owen said that while the Pakistani Prime 
Ministar “expressed strongly his dissent” from this 
position taken by the Kashmir Mediator, he expressed 
his readiness to accept, in compliance with Sir Owen’s 
request, the proposition that “as the first _ step, in 


demilitarization, the withdrawal of the regular forces | 


of the Pakistani Army should begin on a specified 
day, and that a significant number of days should 
elapse before the commencement of any operation 
involving the forces on the Indian side of the cease- 
fire line.” 


Sir Owen’s findings are contained in the last five 
pages af- his report, the rest of the document being 
a@ resurie of the various demilitarization proposals he 
had mede to the two parties and their reactions to 
them. 
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‘Upon a 
number of occasions in the course of the period begin- 
ning with the reference on January 1, 1948, of the 


Reviewing the Indian stand he said: 


Kashmir dispute to the Security Council, India 
advanced not only the contention that Pakistan was 
an aggressor but the further contention that this 
should be declared. The Prime Minister of India at 
an early stage of the meeting had made the same 
contention and referred to it repeatedly during the 
conference (the first conference on the demilitarization - 
plan).” 


Sir Owen added: “I took up the position, first, 


‘that the Security Council had not made such declara- 


tion; secondly, that I had neither been commissioned 
to make nor had made any judicial investigation of 
the issue, but, thirdly, that without going into the 
causes or reasons why it happened, which presumably 
formed part of the subcontinent’s history, I was pre- 
pared to adopt the view that when the frontier of 
Jammu and Kashmir State was crossed. I believe, on 
October 20, 1947, by hostile elements it was contrary 
to international law and that when in May 1948, as 
I believe, units of the regular Pakistani forces moved 
into the territory of the State, that too was inconsis- 
tent with international law. 

“J, therefore, ‘proposed that the first step in 
demilitarization should consist in the withdrawal of 
the Pakistani regular forces commencing on a named 
day. After a significant number of days from the, 
named day other operations on each side of the cease- 
fire line should take place, and as far as practicable 
concurrently. What number should be fixed as signi- 
ficant. was a matter of detail. 


“The Prime Minister of Pakistan expressed 
strongly his dissent from the third of the three posi- 
tions I took up, that is to say, the positions as stated 
above. But he expressed his readiness to accept, in 
compliance with my request, the proposition that as 
the first step in demilitarization the withdrawal of 
the regular forces of the Pakistani Army should begin : 
on a specified day and that a significant number of 
days elapse before the commencement of any opera- 
tion involving forces on the Indian side of the cease- 
fire line.” 


Pakistan, Sir Owen added, complained of India’s 
failure to agree on the practical measures to imple- 
ment the Security Council resolution of August 1, 
1948, and January 5, 1949, and maintained that this 
failure was the result of a “deliberate policy.” 

“But the fact remains that the agreement of India 
to the course to be pursued in these matters is a 
condition precedent to the carrying out of a plebiscite 
and there is no such agreement. The UN Commission 
failed in its efforts to secure an agreement upon them, 


I failed in mine,” . Pee peal, | 


sons 


Sir Owen, who was authorized by the Security 
council to ‘pursue “alternative methods,” if the 
objective of a plebiscite was: found unworkable, ex- 
plained why he had “turned away” from the plan of 
a plebiscite for the whole State. 

“Partition is an obvious alternative but the 
valley of Kashmir cannot be partitioned.” Both India 
and Pakistan made claims to the valley and “some 
method of allocating it to one party or the other was 
essential to any plan of partition.” 

“At all events I have formed the opinion that if 
there is any chance of settling the dispute by agree- 
ment between India and Pakistan it now lies in 
partition and in some means of allocating the valley 
rather than in an overall plebiscite.” 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir was not “really 
a unit geographically, demographically and economi- 
cally. It is an agglomeration of territories brought 
under the political power of the Maharaja: This is the 
unity it possesses.” 

“If, as the result of an overall plebiscite, the State 
as an entirety passed to India or to Pakistan: there 
would be various refugee problems for either country, 
much more in the case of Pakistan.” 

“In the interest of the people as well as of the 
permanence of the settlement, and the imperative 
necessity of avoiding another refugee problem,” he 
suggested the adoption of partition and abandoning 
the alternative of an overall plebiscite. 

Sir Owen’s third suggestion was that the Security 
Council should press the two Governments to reduce 
their military strength on the cease-fire line “to the 
normal protection of a peace-time frontier.” 

He disclosed that in his telegram from Karachi 
on August 15 last he also proposed a “Nimitz adminis- 
tration in Srinagar.” , 

He explained his proposal as follows: “A tem- 
porary administration under Admiral Nimitz or his 
representative aided by other UN officers to be set 
up.” 

They would have authority in the “limited area” 
to exclude all troops of every description. Both India 
and Pakistan should provide troops “upon request” 
for any purpose. There would be “equality to India 
and Pakistan in any right granted to lay their views 
before the people and in other respects.” 

The Indian Prime Minister, Sir Owen said, ex- 
pressed his surprise at the “novel” proposal and re- 
jected it on the ground that participation of Pakistan 
in a ‘plebiscite and calling in of Pakistani troops 
would “in effect constitute a surrender to aggression.” 
India could not afford to take risks regarding the safety 
of Kashmir State and “on no account could India 
permit Pakistani troops to enter the plebiscite ares.” 

In reply Sir Owen told Pandit Nehru that he 
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could not understand how in a settlement of the 
nature he had suggested “the doctrine that Pakistan 
is an aggressor having no legitimate interest could 
continue to apply.” 

As for Pakistan she first objected to the proposal 
of partition, but expressed her readiness to accept it 
“if the Kashmir valley would go to her automatically.” 

Pakistan was “afraid of compromising her un- 
equivocal stand on the resolutions of August 1, 1948, 
January 5, 1949, and March 18, 1949,” but was per- 
suaded by Sir Owen’s assurance that “neither I nor 
any other UN authority would consider Pakistan’s 
participation in partition discussions as prejudicing 
her basic stand on plebiscite.” 

“In the end I became convinced that India’s agree- 
ment would never be obtained to demilitarization in 
any such form as would permit of a plebiscite being 
conducted efficiently, guarding against intimidation 
and other forms of influence and abuse whereby the 


- freedom and fairness of the plebiscite might be 


imperilled.” 

There are no plans at present to call a meeting 
of the Security Council to hear Sir Owen Dixon’s 
Kashmir report, a high official of the Security Council 
said. 

The Dixon Report admits that the tribal raiders 
and their abettor Pakistan are aggressors in Kashmir, 
but at the same time it suggests Partition as the solu- 
tion. We do not understand what law it is to ask a 
victim to share his violated property with the robber. 
The stand the Security Council has taken in respect 
of Kashmir and Korea are so very different that peace- 
loving nations of Asia specially have been puzzled 
over it. If the Security -Council feels that Pakistan 
and the tribal raiders are aggressors, they must name 
them and order them to quit Kashmir. The Dixon 
Report has the merit that it has erystallised the pro- 
blem and has placed the Security Council in a position 
to commit themselves one way or the other. The 
problem brooks no further delay and the earlier it 
is solved the better it wil] be for a determination of 
the Indo-Pak relations. 

Commonwealth Ministers’ Decisions 

The Commonwealth Ministers? Conference has 
concluded in London. A communique has been issued 
saying that they were agreed on the need to persevere 
in measures to increase the sterling area’s dollar earn- 
ings. They said that they were pleased to note a very 
considerable measure of agreement on the numerous 
subjects discussed. The communique said: 

“The possibility of increasing Commonwealth 
supplies of newsprint was examined and remitted for 
further study. 

“The importance of a continued supply from the 
United Kingdom to other Commonwealth countries of 
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capital equipment and other goods needed for 
economic ‘development was recognized. - 

“It was noted that the U. K. defence programme 
is not expected to lead to any serious falling off of 
exports-from the U. K. to the rest of the Common- 
wealth, but that, if there were any signs of appreciable 
change in particular products, the U. K. Government 
would give other Commonwealth Governments the 
fullest possible advance information. 

-“The Ministers considered the effects of present 
or prospective increase in the price of both raw 
materials and manufactured goods, and recognized the 
need for continuous close consultation between 
Commonwealth Governments on these matters. 

“The Ministers also reviewed various questions 
concerning international agreements. Including the 
Havana Charter and the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, and matters relating to Japanese trade. 

“On the financial side, the Ministers reviewed the 
developments in the balance of payments of the ster- 
ling area since the meeting of the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers in July, 1949, including the effect of 
the measures adopted as a result of that meeting. 

“They noted with satisfaction the improvement 
in the dollar position, to which those “measures had 
made a most important contribution, and agreed that 
restoration of the central gold and dollar reserves of 
the sterling area to an adequate ‘level -remained of 
great’ importance. ne 


“They discussed future prospects, including the 
likely effect of the recent developments in the inter- 
national situation, and agreed upon the need to per- 
severe with measures designed to increase the dollar- 
earnings of the sterling area, whether by exports or by 
the provision of dollar-earning services. 

“The Ministers of the sterling area couDtries con~ 
cerned agreed upon the need to maintain _ strict 
economy in dollar expenditure. 

“Discussion on these matters will continue through 
ihe ordinary methods of Commonwealth consultation.” 

The communique stated that the primary object 
-of the meetings was to provide an opportunity for 
mutual explanations of policy and for exchange of 
views, There was a “very considerable measure” of 
agreement on the numerous subjects discussed. 

“On the trade side, the Ministers reviewed the 
progress which has been made in Commonwealth co- 
operation in trade matters, and particularly in the 
production of goods that are essential to the economics 
of Commonwealth countries.” 

Fight men, Mr. George Macllraith (Canada), Mr. 


John MacEwen (Australia), Mr. K. J. .Holyoake 
(New Zealand), Mr. C. Deshmukh (India), Mr. 
Ghulam Muhammad (Pakistan), Mr. J. K. Jaya- 


wardene (Ceylon). and Mr. Harold Wilson (Britain), 
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called together from countries thousands of mile 
apart, met with their advisers in London on Septem 
ber 25, to take decisions that will determine how ful 
the rice bowls shall be of the countless millions o 
South-east Asia. 

They faced in London problems that are bot! 
crucial and urgént. Many of them attended the tw 
earlier conferences at Colombo and Sydney. Alread: 
policies are taking shape that promise to throw a life 
line to South-east Asia. 

The Commonwealth Foreign Ministers agreed a 
Colombo last January that the economic developmen 
of South-east Asia must be stimulated and the possi 
bilities of mutual assistance made clear. To  foste 
these aims the Commonwealth Consultative Commit 
tee was set up. : 

This Committee met at Sydney in May. It the 
laid what Mr. P. C. Spender, the Australian Ministe 
for External Affairs, described as “the foundatio 
stone of the edifice which in the end will help n 
bringing about the stability of the countries of South 
east Asia.” 


This programme called for: (1) a six-year pla 
realistically and comprehensively prepared; (2) th 
immediate mobilisation of all resources by the coun 
tries concerned and other countries interested in th 
area; (3) the launching of a Commonwealth technica 
scheme empowered to spend £8,000,000 over a perio 
of three years, with a Commonwealth bureau a 
Colombo to co-ordinate the work; and (4) the send 
ing of invitations to the Governments of non 
Commonwealth countries in South and South-eas 
Asia to take part in the work. 

Economists of the Commonwealth countries in thi 
area who were asked to draft a six-year plan hav 
now reported to their Governments. It will be th 
duty of the eight Ministers to dovetail these draf 
proposals into a single working programme for th 
whole of South-east Asia. The time for decision draw, 
very near. 


Kashmir 


Since the United Nations Organization’s mediator 
the Australian-born jurist Sir Owen Dixon, reportec 
failure of his mission during the end of August last, we 
have had a spate of Pakistan propaganda released over the 
world, specially in’ the Muslim-majority countries and ir 
the Anglo-Saxon world. In the former, the argument o: 
jJehad comes in handy; in the latter the titilation 0: 
Anglo-Saxon fears of international communism is used. 

The London Times says in its chagrin that Pandit 
Nehru has a “blind-spot” with regard to Kashmir com- 
parable to a woman’s infatuation for a certain man o1 
thing. The same feeling appears to be prevalent in the 
United States, Canada and Australia. These countries refuse 
to believe that India’s partition was not forced by the 
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“two-nation” theory; they simply laugh at the mention 
of “territorial division”. of Indig which Pandit Nehru 
now and then cmphasizes. And as Kashmir has a majo~ 
rity of Muslims, they cannot think of any reason which 
‘India could with reason put forward against its inclusion 
within Pakistan. 

This is how a section of the world view this problem. 
And Sir Owen Dixon’s findings that Pakistan broke the 
peace by aggression on Jammu-Kashmir during the last 
week of October, 1947 do not appear to have had any 
influence on them calling for a revision of their attitude. 
This appears to have affected the morale of even Shree 
Jaiprakash Narain, who is reported to have declared at 
Patna that the Kashmir question must be solved at “any 
cost.” Are we to accept this exasperation as the way to 
appeasing the aggressor ? Does it reflect the opinion of 
the Socialist Party ? 


We are, for the present, not concerned with what the 
U.N.O. chooses to do or not do. But we have to think 
of our home-front. Shree Jaiprakash Narain is a portent. 
The Pakistanis have no scruples about the meaning and 
significance of the Delhi Pact known as the Nehru-Liaquat 
Ali Pact. Their Prime Minister can seek “territorial 
guarantee” of their new State from Britain and the United 
States within a week or two of signing the Delhi Pact. 
He made no secret of the potential enemy; he pointed 
straight at India. Six months later, we find their Foreign 
Minister, Janab Zafarullah Khan, saying at New York in 
reply to a question about Pakistan’s military help in the 
Korean campaign that 


“We have not any to send; and after all we could 
not unilaterally put ourselves in a position that would 
be a temptation to some of our neighbours.” When 
asked if he means Russia he replied, “No, our imme- 
diate neighbours.” 

Their High Commissioner in Australia, Janab Haroon 
Yusuf, propagandized the thought that Pakistan would 
have sent her contingents to the Korean war-front if there 
had not-been the Kashmir problem. These two statements 
expose Pakistan’s game, the “method” in her “madness.” 
The height of mischief was reached by Governor Abdur 
Rab Nishtar of West Punjab at the Jinnah memorial 
meeting on September 11 last : 

“A militarily strong Pakistan is not only essential 
for the existence of Pakistan as a State but is also 
necessary for the safety of millions of Muslims in 
India.” ; 

We are not sorry that this foolishness should have 
been perpetrated. It reminds us of the old-time robber- 
chiefs sending previous information to householders that 
their houses and. property would be attacked and looted 
on a particular day. We are thankful to Governor for 
this warning. 


India, Pakistan and Dollar Trade 

The first issue of the official publication Direction 
of International . Trade. which is a joint compilation 
of the Statistical Office of the UN, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the International Bank for JRe- 
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construction and Development, provides an explanation 
of the fluctuating dollar trade of India and Pakistan. 

It is generally accepted that -in the first year of 
devaluation substantial progress has been made 1n 
closing the gap between the dollar and the non-dollar 
trading areas of the world. Progress to this goal has 
been somewhat uneven and, as might be expected, 
some countries have done better than others. The new 
statistical service publishes data for the calendar years 
1948 and 1949 and for the January-March quartcr of 
1950, thus making it possible to maintain running 
contact with collated figures that are not otherwise 
easily obtainable. 

For instance, in 1948, U.S. exports to India are 
shown at §298.2m and imports from this country at 
§265.2m, leaving a deficit for India on trading account 
of $38m. In 1949, the figures were U.S. exports $258.1m 
and imports $238.7m with a resultant deficit for India 
of $14.4m. In the first quarter of the present calendar 
year the U.S.A. exported $66.6m to India and im- 
ported $60.5m from India. In the case of Canada, 
which is the other large sector of the dollar arca, the 
Dominion exports to and imports from India were 
just about in balance in 1948. In 1949, Canada’s ex- 
ports to India were $71.2m and imports from India 
were $25.6m leaving a sizeable deficit of $45.6m. In 
the first quarter of the current year, however, that 
deficit has: been turned into a surplus in India’s favour 
of $5.5m; ‘Canada having purchased $8.6m of goods 
from India against 3.1m sold to this country. 


When we come to examine the figures given for 
the balance of trade between the USA and Pakistan, 
it has to be said that the new official statistics do not 
support the optimistic deductions that have recently 
been made in Pakistan itself on the trends of the 
country’s foreign trade. In 1948, the balance of trade 
between Pakistan and the U.S.A. was strongly in 
favour of the former ‘whose exports to the U.S.A. 
were $26.1m against imports of $16.9m. In 1949, how- 
ever, the position was sharply reversed, American 
exports to Pakistan being -$45.5m against imports of 
§27.7m leaving Pakistan with an adverse balance of 
$17.8r. In the first quarter of 1950 the U/SS.A. 
exported’ $72m to Pakistan against imports of 
66.4m—net’ adverse balance $0.8m. 

The Pakistan-Canadian figures follow much the 
same pattern. In 1948, Pakistan had a favourable 
balance with Canada of $6.4m. In 1949, this favourable 
balance had become an adverse balance of $16.4m 
and in-the first quarter of 1950 imports from Canada 
at $3m were $2.6m greater than exports to the Domi- 
nion. It is obvious that there is a material discrepancy 
between these figures and those which have recently 
been adduced in Ministerial reviews of Pakistan’s 
overall trade policy. The explanation is probably that 
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the Ministerial statistics relate only to trade on 
private account, whilst those now published include 
Pakistani Government purchases which would per- 
ceptibly swell the total on the imports side of the 
ledger. 


Israel Recognized 

We are glad that the Government of India has decided 
at long jast to accord recognition to the State of Israel. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Ydia’s Prime Ministér and 
Foreign Minister, has nevér taken care to let his public 
know why he has been delaying this step; neither do the 
Delhi announcement or the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolution on the subject, issued during 18th and 19th 
September, clear the subject. 

Knowing that relations between States are dieiuately 
governed by self-interest, enlighted self-interest if you 
must have. it so, this recognition accords well with Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s policy of accepting a reality, “a vital reality” 
which Jsrzel has been, these two years and China for 
about a year. Our people have ever sympathized with 
the Jewish struggle for “a home Jand;” and they have 
admired the “sense of mission” that have been moving 
them for thousands of years. And Jerusalem has ever 
stood as its. symbol : 

“Jerusalem that ‘had sprang first to the mind of 
the poet lamenting its destruction’; so did it spring 
first to the mind of the prophet rejoicing over the return 
from the first exile: ‘Break forth into joy, sing toge- 
ther ye waste places of Jerusalem: for the Lord hath 
camforted his people. He hath redeemed Jerusalem,’ 
says Isaiah. Jt was concern for the welfare of Jeru- 
salem, almost ahaa! with concern for the Jewish, 
community in Judea, that moved Nehemiah—founding 
father ‘of the Second Commonwealth—to leave the 
comfort and ‘prestige of his post in the Persian cae 
of the 5th century before the common era. 
should not my countenance be sad,’ said Nehemiah 
in epic. words to the King of Persia, ‘when the city, 
the ulare of my fathers’ sepulchres, lieth waste, and 
the gates thereof are consumed with frre’.” 

These words are quoted from an article in- Palestine, 
an organ of the American Zionist Council. The intense 
longing given expression to creates destiny in human 
history. 


U.S.A. in Asian Affairs 

Mr. Dean Acheson, U.S.A. Secretary of State for 
foreign affairs, has made an attempt to justify his 
country’s attitude towards affairs in Asia. This he did 
in course af a television interview cabled from Washington 
on September 10 last. He appeared to have been 
worried over “the mistaken belief that Americans were 
all-powerful, and that if anything went wrong it must be 
some American mistake,” 


We think that the world is not wholly to blame for. 


it. For, Mr. Acheson has more than once asserted that 
his country was there to afford “moral leadership” to the 
world—a more “affirmative leadership.” And it is one of 
the privileges -and prices of leadership that it should be 
prepared to accept with an unperturbed spirit praises 
and abuses equally. 


“ 
‘ 


‘Information Service Bulletin tells 


Ordinary human nature is not équal’ 
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to this task.. We were under the impression ‘that the 
Americans were out of the ordinary. 

It is quite time that an attempt should be made to 
analyse the various factors that have been working 
towards creating this unpopularily for Americans, The - 
chiefest of these appears to be the predeminatice of 
Ametica’s finance-capital atid her orgaitized imilitazy 
power. We have Seeli ali estimate whicli said that 6 pér 
cetit of the world’s population that live in U.S.A. today 
has emerged from the 2nd World War of the 20th century 
with more than 50 per cent of the world’s wealth of 
industrial power, of naval and military might. The 
contemplation of such concentrated power creates fear 
and prejudice in popular minds; the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. are the two centres which evoke these feces 
now. 

The second factor that has been disturbing the 
yorld’s equanimity is the prospect made fearsome by the 
judgment of Lord Acton that power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely. Both the U.S.A. and the 
USSR. have fallen victims to this malady. None of 
them has been able to use thelr power with moderation; 
the ruling classes of the U.S.A. flaunt their atom bomb; 
in reaction their opposite numbers in the USS.R. use 
their propaganda machine which has proved itself to be 
more disruptive than the atom bomb; they exploit the 
world’s discontents and material sufferings in the pursuit 
of their policy of disruption of the cherished values of 
human society, 


The third factor was indicated by a Dutch newspaper, 
its comments were reproduced on July 28 last. The paper, 
organ, of the Liberal (Conservative) Party, gives a 
friendly but frank analysis of U.S. policy : 


“The Far Bastern regimes supported by the U.S. 
are weaker than those supported by the Soviet Union. 
One of the reasons is that the Russians lean upon 
forces that have been able to carry out in the feudal 
East the necessary social and economic reforms. The 
U.S., on the other hand, has often, despite its anti- 
imperialistic ideology, estranged these groups. Washing- 
ton has apparently underestimated the power: of social 
movements, and thought it sufficient to back the 
nationalist movements.” 


They also flaunt their food sufficiency in the face of 
a world suffering from malnutrition. In nothing has the 
U.S.A. created more prejudice against herself than in 
the use made of her food surplus; almost every. U.S.A. 
us of her bumper 
crops; the story is that they are often forced to destroy 
rather than sell or loan out these to a starving world. 
India’s Prime Minister during his American tour (Septem- 
ber-October, 1949) proposed the Joan of 10 million tons 
of food grains from the U.S.A. in exchange for. essential 
raw materials from India which America needs and 
takes — jute products, manganese, mica, etc. The way 
in which. American trading interests haggled over this 
offer has repelled all . Indians. ee 

Resentment at this policy of negation found expres- 
sion in the most unexpected quarter. A Dublin news-. 
iten¥ sent out on September 9 last is a proof thereof. 
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“Members of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, including 
American Senators, listened in silence here today to an, 
impassioned denunciation of reports alleging that surplus 
food had been destroyed in the United States to preserve 
price levels. 

“The annual conference of the Union, representing 34 
countries, unanimously passed a resolution, moved by the 
Ceylon Delegation urging that countries having a surplus 
of food should refrain from measures tending to restrict 
the export of surpluses to needy areas. 

“Mr. A. R. Perera of Ceylon said that with all defer- 
ence to the United States he could not accept the position 
that the food destroyed to preserve price levels was very 
small. 

“We agree that producers are entitled to fair prices, 
hut we shall point an accusing finger at any nation that 
destroys food to preserve profits....... 

“What we ask is no charity, ] say that no nation, 
however powerful, is entitled to make the question of food 
a condition of political influence. There is not one 
country in Asia that will stand hat in hand on the door- 
step of the White House in Washington.” 


An American delegaie, Senator Poage, could in face 
of this charge be apologetic only. Intervening in the 
debate and supporting the resolution he is reported to 
have uttered the usual plea that the producers were 
entitled to “an adequate return for their labour,” that 
“there might have been some isolated cases of destruc- 
tion of food in the United States, but under the United 
States law all surplus food was available for needy people 
anywhere if they would go and get it. Surplus food would 
be delivered at American ports. Al! that the needy 
countries had to do was to go and take it.” We are sorry 
to say that Mr. Poage’s pleadings do not Move us. 

There may be exaggeration and even unfairness in 
this interpretation. And to enable our readers to have a 
proper perspective we refer to President Truman’s “fire- 
side” radio-talk delivered on September 2. He was 
holding forth on the purposes of America’s intervention 
in South Korea’s defence. , The relevant portion is printed 
below: “As we move forward to arm ourselves more 
quickly in the days ahead, and as we strive with the 
United Nations for victory in Korea, we must keep clearly 
in mind what we believe in and what we are trying to 
do. We also want the rest of the world to understand 
clearly our aims and our hopes. 

First : We believe in the United Nations. When we 
ratified its Charter, we pledged ourselves to seek peace 
and security through this world organization. We kept 
our word when we went to the support of the United 
Nations in Korea two months ago.- We shall never -go 
back on that pledge. 

Second : We believe the Koreans have a right to be 
free, independent, and united as they want to be. Under 
the direction and guidance of the United Nations we, 
with others, will do our part to help them enjoy that 
right. The United States has no other aim in Korea. 

Third : We do not want the fighting ‘in Korea to 
expand in to a general war. It will not spread unless 
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Communist imperialism draws other armies and Govern- 
ments into the fight of the aggressors against the United ' 
Nations, 

Fourth: We hope in particular that the people of 
China will uot be misled or forced into fighting against 
the United Nations and against the American people, who 
have always been and still are their friends. Only the 
Communist imperialism, which has already started to dis- 
member China, could gain from China’s involvement in, 
war. 

Fifth : We do not want Formosa or any part of Asia 
for ourselves. We believe that the future of Formosa, 
like that of any other territory in dispute, should be 
settled peacefully. We believe that it should be setiled 
hy internationa] action and not by the decision of the 
United States or of any other state alone. The mission, 
of the Seventh Fleet is te keep Formosa out of the con- 
fict. Our purpose is peace, not conquest. 

Sixth : We believe in freedom for all the nations of 
the Far East. That is one of the reasons why we are 
fighting under the United Nations for the freedom of 
Korea. We helped the Philippines become independent 
and we have supported the national aspirations to inde- 
pendence of other Asian countries. Russia has never 
voluntarily given up any territory it has acquired in Far 
East, it has never given independence to any people who 
have fallen under its control. We not only want freedom 
for the peoples of Asia, but we also want to help them 
secure for themselves better health, more food, better 
clothes and homes, and the chance to live their own lives: 
in peace. The things we want for the people of Alsia 
are the same things we want for the people of the rest of 
the world. 


Seventh : We do not believe in aggressive or preven- 


tive war. Such war is the weapon of dictators, not of 
free democratic countries like the United States. We 
are arming only for defense against aggression. Even 


though Communist imperialism does not believe in peace, 
it can be discouraged from new aggression if we and 
other free peoples are strong, determined, and united. 

Eight : We want peace and we shall achieve it. Our 
men.are fighting for peace today in Korea. We are 
working for peace constantly in the United Nations and 
in all the capitals of the world. Our workers, our 
fathers, our businessmen, all our vast resources, are 
helping now to create the strength which will make peace 
secure, 


We want peace not only for its own sake but because 
we want all the peoples of the world, including ourselves, 
to be free to devote their full energies to making their 


lives richer and happier. We shall give what help we 


can to make this universal human wish come true.” 


India’s Food Scarcity : 

India’s new Food Minister,. Shri Kanhayalal 
Munshi, has the mind of an artist. He has been trying 
to dramatize the food problem that has defied solution 
at the hands of his two predecessors—Babu Rajendra 
Prasad and Shri Jairamdas Daulatram. His tree- 
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planting propaganda has been followed by a “Miss a 
cereal meal a day.” We wish him success in all 
experiments. But we own to a feeling that the food 
problem is being discussed without settling the contro- 
versy whether or not there is real food deficit in India. 
Shr R. Sidhwa, « member of the Central Legislature, 
has lcng been a protagonist of the idea that there 1s 
no desicit; what appears to be so is the creation of the 
Focd Departments, Central and Provincial. The latest 
supporter of his thesis is Chowdhury Mukhtar Singh, 
ancther member of that august body. 

Ir a recent -Jndian News Chronicle (Deih) 
“forum” he gave out his opinion with relevant statis- 
tics. He is a practical large-scale agriculturist of 
western Uttar Pradesh. 

“Everybody in the country feels that controls, 
specially on food, are not desirable. But we see no 
possibility of food being decontrolled specially when 
the experiment was made in 1948 and was given up 
after a short period. Even if the position is proved 
to be satisfactory no Minister wants to take courage 
to desontrol this essential commodity. I maintain that 
there is more food than the country can consume, and 
if need be, we can easily produce about 50 per cent 
from the already cultivated area. 

I; is a tragedy that the Government figures are 
admiited to be unreliable. How can then anybody 
prove that there is no necessity of control or how 
much food we should import from outside? In spite 
of the fact that in the last eight years, we have been 
trying to grow more food, we have nevér cared to 
create the yard-stick by which the increase is to be 
judged. 

There is another important factor. Since the 
Central Government were insisting upon ‘procurement 
from different States, the latter seem to have tried to 
report as little production as possible. 

Then there are no reliable figures for consumption. 
The only method which may perhaps be resorted ‘by a 
common man will be to take the average of the last 
five rears and to arrive at a figure which should be 
considered as the consumption of the country. The 
final figures prove that the total average consumption 
in Jndia including wastage and  seed-requirements, 
cannci be more than 45.18 million tons. 


Year Gross Imports Total 
production available 
(In Milton Tons) 
1946 41.9 2.6 44.5 
1947 42.5 2.7 45.2 
1948 43.7 2.8 "46.5 
1949 40.5 3.7 44,2 
1950 _ 44.0 1.5 45.5 
Averaze 42 52 2.6 45.18 
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Thus our total requirements are 45.18 million 
tons. If we calculate on the basis of 76 per cent adult 
und take the ‘population to be 350 million, our 
requirements will be much less. 

In all the calculations that the Government make 
they take only rationed crops into account and exclude 
those cereals which are unrationed but are produced 
in large quantities. All these cereals are good food and 
in certain cases just as good as rice and are eaten by 
the people of the State in which these are produced. 
These cereals have to be produced because of the 
rotation of crops and climatic conditions. There seems 
to be absolutely no reason as to why this production 
should be excluded in calculation. 

Taking only the U. P., the area under crops other 
than rationed crops, excluding gram, is 75,05,584 acres, 
while the area under wheat is 79,75,062 acres and that 
of rice 69,14,485 acres. Similar will be the case in other 
States. 


A question may be asked as to why the food 
prices do not depress if there is surplus in the country 
and imports are added to that quantity. My answer 
is that a year before last in the U. P. wheat prices at 
the harvesting time were over Rs. 20 a maund while 
the Government procured it at much cheaper rates 
and there was much discontentment amongst the 
people. Last year, wheat was procured at Rs. 16 a 
maund and that was the price in the open market of 
wheat and the people did not feel the pinch of 
procurement. This year Government decided to make 
purchases on a voluntary basis and at control price 
and they have been able to procure much More than 
the target figure. Is it not, therefore, clear that the 
surplus grain’ is affecting the market prices? - 

It must be remembered, however, that in Govern- 
ment procurement a very large quantity is wasted, 
pilfeied and destroyed by careless storage. 


According to Government figures, about 7 per cent 
is lost that way. If we add to it 6 per cent specially 
{o wheat in storage, the total loss cannot be less than 
10 per cent. The greatest defect in the system of 
control is that the States do not co-operate with the 
Centre and have always tried to make money out of 
ihe Central revenues. To give only a few instances, 
Bombay was allowed a subsidy of Rs. 21.5 crores in 
1948-49 with the object of keeping the grain prices in 
the State at a reasonable figure; but the Government, 
instead of utilising that money for that purpose, 
lowered down the price of imported wheat in the 
towns of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and Sholapur 
from Rs. 19-6 a2 maund to Rs. 13-12 a maund, The 
Government of Madras, another deficit State, levy 
Sales Tax on the imported grain and thus make money, 

The other defect is that out of about 40 ‘types of 


grain only eight are rationed and people are forced to 
be | 


re 


take finer grains.-The manual labourers consume much 
of these grains and get less nutrition than they would 
have got from ithe coarser grains. In Bombay, for 
instance, though the area in rag? is no less than four 
or five lakh acres, It is one of the most deficit pro- 
vinces. Ragi is not utilised for ration. The indirect 
effect of this 1s that the consumer also does not co- 
operate with the Government as he iS not asked to 
keep economic habits. If masses do not feel thai there 
is a shortage of food in the country, no Government, 
however, resourceful and powerful, can solve the 
problem of food.” 

We should like to know what the Food Depart- 
ments have to say to this challenge to their basic 
theory. And leaving them to their own resources we 
find in the report of the Central Rice Research 
Institute, Cuttack, of the year 1948-49, summarized by 
New Delhi, signs of a better future for India’s food 
front: 


“The discovery of two early maturing and high 
yielding varieties of paddy of Chinese origin, suitable 
for Orissa conditions, is an important result obtained 
from research work on rice-breeding carried out al 
the Central Rice Research Institute, Cuttack, accord- 
ing to the Annual Report for 1948-49 of the Institute. 

During the year under report, 82 varieties of 
paddy were studied in the Institute in 12 yield trials. 
One outstanding result from these studies is the find- 
ing of two early maturing and high yielding varieties 
of paddy of Chinese origin which are suitable for 
Orissa conditions. These varieties have also satis- 
factory grain characters and are generally more 
resistant to diseases. 

To study the maximum production possible under 
optimum conditions, a block of 4.8 acres of land was 
cultivated, green manured’ and 100 Ibs. per acre ol 
ammonium sulphate applied as top dressing. _ The 
average acre yield obtained from the block was 2550 
Ibs. of grain and 4840 lbs. of straw. The cost of culti- 
vation worked out at Rs. 185 per acre and gross income 
at Rs. 283. This gives a net profit of Rs. 150 per acre. 

The possibilities of growing two crops of rice 10 
the canal areas of Orissa were also investigated. It 
was found that long duration varieties followed by 
short duration ones constituted a profitable sequence. 
The first crop yielded about 1,500 to 1,800 lbs. per acre 
and the second crop from 1,200 to 1,500 lbs. per acre. 
The above result was obtained without application of 
fertilisers. With the use of fertilisers, the report says, 
the yield from the two crops can easily be raised to 
4000 lbs. per acre. 


The comparative efficacy of the various types of 
fertilisers in paddy cultivation was also studied and 
it was found that application of nitrogen on the basis 
of 40 lbs. per acre increased the yield between 800 to 


NOTES: 


500 Ibs. It was also noticed that the response of both 
zroundnut cake and ammonium sulphate was practi- 
cally the same. The manurial trials conducted during 
the year showed that under Cuttack conditions 20 lbs. 
of nitrogen applied per acre to the soil either in the 
shape of fertiliser or as organic manure was the most 
profitable. - Application up to 40 Ibs, nitrogen gare 
some increase in yield but doses beyond 40 lbs. had 
no additional response.” 


Sikh Politics 

We are sorry that Master Tara Singh, the guiding 
spirit of the Akali Dal, should have given a twist lo 
Sikh politics which is in the border-line of the 
mentality that has created Pakistan. We have given 
general support to the Sikh demand for a Punjabec- 
gpeaking province or State in India, we sympathize 
with their suffering, ‘being special fellow-victims of 
Pakistani disruption. And we are sure that the vast 
mass of our fellow-citizens appreciate the Intensity of 
our frustrations. ; 

But Master Tara Singh and his immediate follow- 
ers have been pursuing a policy with which there can 
be no compromise. They appear to have learnt nothing 
from their recent experiences. Freedom from British 
control has been reached; as always and in all history 
it required a sacrifice. It has been Punjab’s and 
Bengal’s ‘privilege to be chosen for this sacrifice. The 
realization of this fact should have ereated in the 
minds of the people of these two provinces an ex- 
ultation that would uphold them in the new crisis that 
faces them. Instead, we notice whining and an in- 
clination to blame others, to avoid introspection, a 
looking into our own inadequacies and weaknesses. 
This is not the spirif that has been enabling Germans 
and Japs to get over the consequences of their “high 
audacity,” of their defeat. There is yet time to retrace, 
to regain balance. Otherwise, Hindus from West 
Punjab and East Bengal, and Sikhs can only make a 
nuisance of themselves to all India. This dire prospect 
awalts them. 


Master Tara Singh, however, has-been playing a 
more dangerous game. In his exasperation he has 
taken the help of anti-Indian elements, British and 
Pakistani, that will recoil upon himself and his follow- 
ers and fellow-believers. The Indian News Chronicle 
of Delhi in its issue of Sepzember 2 has published a 
letter from its Karachi correspondent that throws a 
sinister light on his doings. It appears that Master 
Tara Singh had recently had an interview with a 
correspondent of the London Observer, a Sunday 
weekly which the Karachi Dawn has featured for its 
own purposes. Masterji is reported to have told him: 
“There will be trouble soon in East Punjab”? The 
correspondent took: the hint and asked, “But do you 
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want trocble after the tragedy of 1947?” We will now 
allow zhe News Chronicle report to tell this story: 


“Tt was a tragedy,’ he replied, ‘but we taught 
the Muslims a Jesson. We do not want much 
trouble. Just a little would do to teach the Hindus 
a lesson,’ 


“One of his followers interrupted hastily to 
explain the Akali Dal plans for winning more seats 
at the forthcoming general election. 

“Personally? said Master Tara Singh, leaning 
bask m the chair with that same smile on his lips, 
‘I put my trust in chaos’. 

“This confirms the Dawn correspondent’s earlier 
talk with Master Tara Singh in which the Master 
had said that an Indo-Pakistan war would afford 
the Sikhs the best opportunity for the Khalsa to 
croute chaos and ‘reign supreme.’ 

“In this atmosphere of gloom and despair, the 
Sikhs have been faced with another challenge, the 
cha:lenge of communal chauvinism. The Hindus of 
East Punjab have disowned their mother-tongue, 
the Punjabi. This has opened the eyes of the Sikhs. 
They see it very clearly that communal war- 
mongering would act as a fatal boomerang. 


“Tt will bring communalists to the top who 
after the ‘purification’ of India will definitely try 
to enzorce ‘uniformity’ and ‘oneness’ in the coun- 
try. The Sikhs have seriously begun to feel appre- 
hensive of their socio-cultural entity, because they 
know it for certain that they will not be able to 
Muintain their separate entity before the onslaught 
of Hiadu reaction working for the establishment of 
a Hirdu raj with Hindi as the State language. 

“They have also realized that in case of con- 
fics (with Pakistan) the Sikhs will be surely 
reduced to a community of destitutes, if not al- 
togetler annihilated. For the people of East Punjab, 


a bolder Province, cannot escape that dreadful 
fate.” 
An Indian citizen may have his grievances 


against Lis State. But he who ruts to alien publicists 
to vent.late these cannot blame his .fellow-citizens 
if they regard his conduct as treason and if his State 
puts him behind prison-bars as Masterji has been 
done during the first week of September last, The 
limit tc mischief-making appears to have been 
reached. And we hope that Masterji will be able to 
review nis activities away from the excitement of 
sabre-rattling, and that his followers will be able to 
induce in him a spirit of accommodation to the needs 
of the Sikh situation. We are Jed to entertain this 
hope by what Sardar Aukum Singh, President of the 
Shiramani Akali Dal, is reported to have said in 
courss o/ a speech delivered at Delhi on the occasion 
of a reception given him on September 7. The sum- 
mary, as published in the Press, is printed below: 
“The demand for a Punjabi-speaking province 
was democratic, and there was ‘nothing separatist 
or disruptionist’ about it. The Punjabis had a 
distinztive taste, culture and way of living, and 


it was. unfortunate that all of them had not joined 
in this demand, 
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“The demand should not be understood to 
mean a desire for a separate Stale or even a 
majority area. The Sikhs only asked for readjust- 
ment of boundaries ‘on purely linguistic and 
cultural basis.’ 

“As a minority the Sikhs wanted protection, 
and they could get this protection by the creation 
of a Province where they vould have a more 
effective voice.” 

We have said that we support this demand for 
re-adjustment of State frontiers on a linguistic basis. 
But our support is qualified with an outright denun-~ 
ciation of Master Tara Singh’s doings as reported in 
the London Observer and the Karachi Daw. 


A Valuable Suggestion 


Shri Gobindalal Banerjee, Chief Whip of ‘he 
Kast Bengal Congress Assemb:y Party, in a statement 
has suggested that the Prime Ministers of India and 
Pakistan should meet the representatvies of minorities 
in a conference and try to find out a formula for the 
speedy solution of the minority problem. He: added 


that the resolution ‘passed at the East Bengal 
Minorities’ Conference at Mymensingh in June _ this 
year should be the subject for discussion at the 


proposed conference. He stated, “It is very often said 
that if anything happens in one of two Bengals, it 
will have its repercussions in the other. It makes the 
life of the minorities in both the Bengals precarious 
and subject them to victimisation for no fault of 
theirs.” He therefore suggested that there must be 
some sort of administrative alliance between the two 
for the good of both the provinces. 


Any serious attempt for the implementations of 
the Delhi Pact should now take definite steps to 
ascertain the opinion of the representatives of the 
minorities who have chosen to stay in their homes. 
The present procedure to adopt decisions affecting 
the life, property and honour only at Ministerial and 
Secretariat levels have not proved very successful. 
It would be much better if the representatives of 
minorities were associated with those discussions, 
because it is they who are in a real position to supp.y 
real inside information of what is happening in 
actual field. It is only in this way that a proper 
diagnosis of the ailment can be diagnosed and 
effective remedy suggested. 


’ 


Bihar Gives the Lead 


This is the caption to a news-ilem ‘published in a 
daily, sent from Patna on September 1 last. Ravaged 
by flood and food scarcity as Bihar has been, there 
is a chance of this achievement of State management 
in the Province being ignored. 


“The first venture of the Bihar Government in 


mining industry has brought them a profit of rupees 
one lakh and thirty-nine thousand in 1949-50. 

Since the merger of the States of Seraikella and 
Kharsawan in 1948 with Bihar, the State Government 
has been working in the district of Singhbhum two 
kyanite mines, one asbestos and one steatite mine. 

Kyanite deposits of Seraikella and Kharaswan are 
supposed to be the best in the world. This mineral 
—which is found in abundance in Seraikella and 
Kharsawan—has come into prominence because of its 
value in ceramic industry. Almost the entire annual 
output of kyanite—in 1949-50 it was 455 tons—was 
exported abroad where it is in demand for the manu- 
facture of refractory bricks. 

Both spinning and non-spinning varieties of 
asbestos are found in Seraikella and Dhalbhum. 

All the four mines are controlled by 
Nagheshwar Prasad, Mining Officer, Bihar.” 

As we know these deposits, we must express 
anxiety as to whether the extraction is being done 
efficiently, as there is a chance of enormous waste in 
open quarrying. 


Mr. 


River Control Projects in Madras 

Next to pre-partition Punjab, Madras has had, 
we think, the best record in irrigation and river control 
projects. The Mettur Dain and the Pycara Electric 
Scheme given shape to by Shree C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer as a member of the Madras Executive Council 
during Lord Wilingdon’s Governorship against heavy 
opposition, is an instance of far-sighted statesmanship. 
The rise of Coimbatore as a cotton mill centre in 
South India was made possibie by this multi-purpose 
project. So we hope that the other projects under 
construction and consideration in the Madras Presi- 
dency will have the same re-conslructive results. At 
a meeting of the Madras Assembly, Shri M. Bhaktha- 
vatsaiam, Public Works Minister, told us on the 7th 
September last that the 17-crore Tungabhadra project 
was expected to be completed by 1952-58. It would 
bring three lakh acres of land under cultivation; 
various works connected with the ‘project were pro- 
gressing according to programme and all steps were 


being taken to complete it within the scheduled 
time. 
A proposal relating to hydroelectric schemes 


estimated to cost Rs. 733 lakhs initially and rising 
up to Rs. 784 lakhs in ten years was awaiting orders. 
The scheme was expected to commence operation in 
1954 as programmed at present. 


The Krishna-Pennar project was still under pre- 
liminary investigation. The project would be taken 
up by stages if it was found feasible. The recent 
‘floods in the Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa and 
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West Bengal have shown the danger of uncontrolled 
rivers, * 


Development Projects in Uttar Pradesh 

We have the feeling that Shree Govinda Buallav 
Pant’s Government have built a fine record in giving 
conzrete and working shape to development projects 
that hope to re-make life in the Nainital, Tehri and 
Garhwal areas. A recent..report tells this story. 

4A party of the officials of the U. 8. Agricullure 
Extension Service paid a visit to the Pilot Project and 
Naini ‘Tal Tarai areas a few months ago and saw for 
themselves how the work was being carried on at 
places which were considered to be uninhabitable. A 
letter received from the US.A Agriculture Extension 
Service Department by the U.P. Food Production 
Commissioner says: “The extension or advisory work 
being conducted experimentally was being conducted 
on a fundamentally sound basis and was ‘producing 
most worth-while results. The use of local young 
men with us much technical training as possible—with 
that training supplemented by the job-training in 
extension methods—is most commendable, Also 
maximum use of practical demonstration of improved 
practices and methods is bound to produce most worth 
while results.” 

The letter adds: “We are greatly impressed with 
the effective job being done in the Naini Tal Tarai 
region. This effort should rot only make a significant 
contribution to your pressing food preblem but also 
is an exeellent example of what can be done with 
mechanized farming where circumstances are such that 
this type of farming can be successfully employed.” 

To improve the lot of the inhabitants of the 
districts of Garhwal and Tehri, which are deficit areas, 
smali intensive cultviation schemes are’ being planned 
by the Garhwal Survey Division of the Irigation 
Branzh of P.W.D. So far detailed estimates for 
constructing 15 units comprising 55 miles of channels 
to inigate 10,000 acres of Jand annually have been 
worked out and constructions will be started as soon 
as weather conditions permit and an_ effort will be 
made to complete them during the current financial 
year. 

In the Almora district, the construction of five 
channels with a total mileage of 16 has already been 
completed, extending thereby irrigation facilities to 
about 1,000 acres of cultivated land. Work is in pro- 
gress on other nine channels with a total mileage of 
30 which is expected to be completed shortly, when 
it will be possible to bring an additional area, about 
3,500 acres, under irrigation. 

In the district of Naini Tal investigations have 
been carried out in respect of 15 schemes, while the 
construction .of three channzls with a total mileage 
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these three channels irrigation facilities will be avail- 
able to about 4,000 acres of 


of 9 has already been taken up. On the completion of 


Jand, hitherto un- 
irrigated.” ; 

This Province appears to have entered into the 
spirit of the new challenge to their capacity for work. 
In the “Grow More Food” campaign, individual culli- 
vators in it are known to have increased thelr per acre 
production of wheat from the usual 18 maunds to 58 
maunds. of potatoes from 250 maunds to 687 maunds. 
In West Bengal also individuals have raised 76 maunds 
of rice per acre in place of 18 maunds. The Central 
Iood Tinister proposes, we understand, to institute 
competitive cultivation over approximately an area of 
two crore acres. A Delhi daily recently featured the 
photo of a potato-producer in Uttar Pradesh who had 
got a prize of Rs. 5,000 for his skill. The West Bengal 
Government have, we see, distributed a few money 
prizes to producers of rice who have shown them- 
selves awakened to their duties to society. The good 
example will spread. 


“Communist-Infected” Telangana 

The Pakistan Radio has propagandized that in the 
Telangana area of the Andhra Desa and Hyderabad, 
the Communists have set up a rival government. This 
activity on the Radio’s part has curiously almost 
coincided with the news flashed in the Indian Press 
that the “Azad Kashmir Government” is disrupted 
into two rival groups, the original President Sardar 
Ibrahim having lost the confidence of the Pakistan 
Government. This is a by-play of Indo-Pakistan 
relations, and we do not complain. 


What is of more importance to us is to get light 
thrown on Telangana affairs. We know that the back 
of the Communist mischief in this area is broken. But 
this 1s the least part of the business—the suppression 
and control of anarchic conditions created by ‘Com- 
munists taking advantage of ages-long discontents. 
This light comes to us from the account of a “queer 
atmosphere” that we find in Swami Ramananda 
Tirtha’s tour impressions of the area. It has been 
published in the September 4 issue of his weekly, 
The Viston. 

“T wished to touch the mind of the peasant direct. 
The emaciated skeleton of the Telengana peasant 
spoke to me through thousands of eyes of men, women 
and children who had gathered in a mood of un- 
certain expectancy. His sufferings are not yet at an 
end. He had been made the victim, an object of prey 
by the past regimes. The feudal autocracy had almost 
reduced him to a sub-human existence. In his anxiety 
to terminate his sufferings, he allowed himself to pass 
into the hands of the Communist, who, for some time, 
offered a measure of relief and gave him a sense of 
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hope which could not be fulfilled. ‘The experience 
during ihe past few years, the atrocities committed 
on the kith and kin, by the Communist himself, the 
sufferings due to military operations which have thei 
own oddities, the dislocation of the social and econo- 
mic life—all these have turned him almost into a 
cynic, who takes things that happen around wilh 
indifference and views life as something which 1s 
shaping strangely where he feels his fate oscillating 
this way and that without any power or strength on 
his part to direct it in his own interest. 

“Where is the relief for him? A bold, decisive and 
better alternative which would remove his immediate 
sufferings and give him a free and honoured social 
and economic life by squarely solving land problem 
is the only way to wean him away from the Com- 
munist. Mere ‘palliatives will fall flat.” 


Konarak Temple in Orissa 

That “experts” develop a certain indifference to 
their own special subjects has been once more illus- 
trated in the case of the Konarak Temple in Onssa 
dedicated to the Sun-god. Non-Indian artists and 
archaeologists had gone into raptures over it; 
Fergusson has often been quoted as saying that it 
was “the most richly ornamented building externally 
at least in the whole world.” 

Abul Fazl, author of Ain-t-Akbavi, estimated that 
the entire revenue of Orissa for 12 years were lavished 
on building this temple. Now, it stands in solitary 
glory on the sea-shore, encroached on and eaten into 
by salt waters. Even in ruins it has retained a 
character of its own appealing to successive generations 
of lovers of beauty in architecture. India’s Prime 
Minister on his visit to Orissa during last spring had 
been struck with the inroads of man and Nature on 
this temple; his interest appears to have hustled the 
Archaeological Department into activity. An Experts 
Committee has been appointed with Shri Biswanath 
Das, ex-Premier of Orissa as Chairman; its member- 
ship consists of noted chemists, archaeologists, geo- 
logists, engineers, architects and others. 

They are charged with the duty.of suggesting 
remedies to this progressive decay, the nature of 
which are indicated in the following quotations from 
a description published in the Caleutta Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, English language daily. The temple was IJast 
repaired in 1903; but it has proved to be a stop-gap. 

“But even a greater problem than that is to find 
out some means by which it may be posstble to 
neutralise the destructive effect of the sea-salt on 
sculptures in general. Some beautiful specimens have 
entirely disappered; not a few are disintegrating and 
several others are crumbling away because of the effect 
of sea salt. It appears that the mediaeval builder of 





this famous temple knew some washes to prevent sea- 
salt destroying the stone sculptures. This is apparent 
from some of the relics which have wonderfully stood 
it without any effect... .” 


The Huk Revolt in the Philippines 

The defeat of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
the control over the State in China established by 
the Communists over China under President Mao 
Tse-tung has overshadowed events that have been 
happenning in the Philippine Republic. Of these the 
Huk revolt is the most significant. We in India hear 
little of it, and know less of it. A New Delhi contem- 
porary has described this portent thus : 

“Who are the Huks or Hukbalahaps who are giving 
President Quirino of the Philippines a major head- 
ache ? 

In origin they are not unlike Aung San’s A.F.P.FL, 
(Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League) in Burma or 
the Anti-Japanese Army which formed itself under 
Chinese auspices in Malaya during the war. Aung San 
was able to purge the A.F.P.F.L. of Communist 
elements and keep it a nationalist organization, The 
Malayan Anti-Japanese Army changed into the Three- 
Star Movement shortly after the war and remained 
Red. It forms the backbone of the present rebellion in 
Malaya. 

The Hukbalahaps were similarly an anti-Japanese 
People’s Army formed in the Philippines during the 
war. They are composed mainly of poor, share- 
cropping peasants organized on Communist lines, and 
are confined to the rice and sugar producing areas of 
Central Luzon. In August, 1946 they claimed an army 
of 80,000 and a total membership of 150,000. 

Their leader is Luis Taruc and in the Presidential 
elections of April 1946 they supported ex-President 
Osmena against Roxas. More recently the Hukbala- 
haps have changed their name to Hukbong Mapag- 
palaya Sa Bayan or National Liberation Forces.” 


New Ministerial Party in Indonesia 

With the inauguration of the unitary State in 
Indonesia on August 17 last, the anniversary of the 
setting up of the Republic Movement in 1945, the old 
Ministry headed by Dr. Mahommad Hatta resigned, 
and Mr. Mohammad Natsir, leader of the Masjoemi 
Party, the Muslim Party, was called on by President 
Soekarno to form a Ministry. It has taken the latter 
more than three weeks to carry out the commission 
given him, and he succeeded in his attempt on 
September 6 last. 

We cannot say that we understood the party 
affiliations that have required this change-over. The 
setting-up of a Ministry with a distinctly communal 
name is a portent which we should watch. 
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We are told that Mr. Natsir’s Ministry is “a muti- 
party Government,” that the Muslim Party has only 
four representatives in it with the Prime Minister 
without any specific portfolio, A Djakarta news-item 
of September 7 describes the process of this Munistry- 
making, of the distribution of portfolios, of the new 
Premier’s declaration of policy: 

“It was Mohammad Natsir’s second attempt to 
form a Government, and it was successful only after 
President Soekarno had changed his mandate to 
enable him to cut down party bargaining. 

“The Sultan of Jogjakarta becomes Depuly 
Premier and is expected to be charged with the ¢o- 
ordination of security. Mohammed Roem, at present 
Indonesian High Commissioner at the Hague, becomes 
Foreign Minister. 

“Other appointments include that of the former 
Premier of the defunct Jogjakarta Government, Dr. 
Abdul Halim, Defence Minister, and former acting- 
l'resident, Dr. Assaf as Minister for Home Affairs. 

“There might be more Ministers without portfolio 
appointed possibly including one to handle New Guinea 
affairs. ; 

“Five ministers are non-party men headed dy 
Indonesian ‘strong man’ the Sultan of Jogjakarta, The 
Nationalist Party, left out of the Governmeni, has 
forty-two seats in the Indonesian Parliament which 
consists of 243 members.” 

In Dr. Hatta’s Cabinet there was a Hindu member, 
a Bali princeling. He was Minister of the Interior, a 
most important post. Whether or not he has been 
weluded in the Natsir Cabinet, we do not know. 
Neither do we know why the Nationalist Party decided 
to go unrepresented in it. The news-item referred to 
above does not tell us more of the new Prime Minister 
than the following: “Mahommed Natsir, 42 years old, 
austere in appearance, has been a fighting Republican 
from the beginning of the Indonesian struggle for 
independence. He was twice Information Minister in 
previous Governments.” 


Australia’s Place in the Pacific 


With the weakening of Britain’s imperial position, 
Australia appears to think herself entitled to inherit 
the former’s position in the Pacific region. We are 
sorry to notice that she has not begun well in her new 
adventure. She has started it with her support to 
Dutch claims to a West New Guinea renewed after 
her departure from Indonesia herself. As forming part 
of the Dutch empire in the 2,000 islands which form 
Indonesia, the Republic of Indonesia inherits by law 
the territories lately held by Holland. In the matter 
of West New Guinea, Indonesia contests this claim, 
and it is a matter of neégotiation between the two 
States. Why Australia must butt in is incom- 
prehensible. 
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Eer External Affairs Minister, Mr. Percy Spender, 
(old a Press Conference in London on September 4 
last that. Indonesian claims were “untenable.” Because, 
“there were only 5,000 Indonesians in Dutch New 
Guinea. Racially the people were the same as those 
of Austialian New Guinea, eastern half of the island, 
ind not related to Indonesia.” 

“Nor was Dutch New Guinea geographically part 
of Indonesia but actually part of the continental group 
of which Australia was the base.” One is tempted to ask 
how many Australians are there in East New Guinea, 
held under a mandate since the League of Nations’ 
days ? 

In a recent issue of Vhe Modern Review, we 
referred to an incipient rivalry developing in Australia 


“to India, in the vacuum created in South-East Asia. 


We have discounted the idea on behalf of India, 
basing our argument on the fact that we have our 
hands full with our own problems, and foreign adven- 
{ures are not to our interests now. ; 

They are anxious for a Pacific Pact also. India 
has expressed unwillingness to join it. But Mr. 
Spender believes that “the Commonwealth could and 
should form the basis of the pact. He hoped India 
would join, but even if she did not, he believed the 
Pact should be made and he hoped that India would 
see that it was in her interest to participate.” 

The initial step to this Pact was the Peace Treaty 
with Japan. On this point Mr. Spender was positive 
and his stand will have a wide support in Asia. “The 
sooner a Japanese treaty is brought about and the 
Japanese people know the nature of the obligations 
placed upon them, the better it will be for the stability 
of thas area and the smaller will be the field of pro- 
paganda presented to Russia and those associated 
with ker.” But where is the difficulty ? Is it in the 
Sorief Union’s non-co-operative spirit or in the fears 
and doubts of the United States? Who will help 
remove these? Can Australia play the part of an 
honest broker? . 


F'eld-Marshal Jan Smuts 


Tne death of this elder statesman of the British 
removes a historic figure 
from the world stage. He was a Boer general who 
fought against the British during the Boer War 40 
years back. He fought, and after about 3 years ac- 
cepted defeat. The British Government utder Camp- 
bell-Bannerman as head of the Liberal Party made 
condicions easy for the defeated; self-government was 
almost immediately conceded; and this policy turned 
inveterate foes into friends. Smuts lived to symbolize 
this friendship. He personally attained an international 
status though his country is a small one. 

But to non-whites—brown, yellow and black—the 
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Majority population of the world, he represented 4 
retrograde policy—the racialist policy that Dr. Daniel 
Malan, the present Premier of South Africa, works 
with such brutal purpose. We have read that Smuts 
had a philosophy which was known as “holiness.” But 
this did not stop him from saying to the late Srinivasa 
Sastri that “in Church and State there cannot be any 
equality between the white and the non-white,” almost 
quoting words from the charter of the established 
Chureh of Transvaal. 


An Ignoramus as Editor 

We do not have the National Standard of Bombay 
in Calcutta’s newspaper-stalls; its editor, Mr. Frank 
Moracs, is unknown to us; neither can we claim 
acquaintance with his ideological inclinations and 
political affiliations. Therefore, when a friend sent us 
the following “cutting” from Bombay, we put it by. 
But this vulgarian installed into an editorial chair has 
perpetrated such a stupidity that his lucubration in the 
third anniversary number of The Onlooker could not 
be dismissed as the consequence of a bad liver. He is 
congenetically defective somewhere. He says : 

“I thought of what the vain-glorious Dr, 
Tagore once said to a group of Indian students 
many years ago in Oxford, ‘If Europe takes notice 
of you, it is because Europe respects me.’ Pandit 
Nehru is incapable of these egotistic flights, but if 
South-East Asia respects us today, it is very largely 
because of our Prime Minister.” 


We shall like to know what Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru thinks of this officious compliment offered him. 


Nari Siksha Samiti 

The 1949-50 report of this women’s education asso- 
ciation, started in 1919, is to hand. This association 
(294-8, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta) has been one 
of the pioneers of education among rural women in 
Bengal, the fruits of whose labour in the primary 
stage are being enjoyed today by the Government in 
West Bengal who have decided to take this branch 
under its direct charge. In the field of adult women’s 
education in Bengal, the Nari Siksha Samiti can claim 
to be the pioneer since 1937; apart from literacy, the 
Samiti’s teachers have been carrying on what has 
come to be known as “social education” in reference to 
women’s special needs. 


NOTICE 


On account of the Durga Puja Holidays, The 
Modern Review offide and thé Prabasit Press will 
yemain closed from 16th to 28th October, both days 
included. All business accumulating during the period 
will be. transacted after the holidays. 


Kepar Nats CHATTERII, 
Editor 
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WAS THE CONGRESS A CHILD OF RUSSO-PHOBIA ? 
By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, m.a., pho., p.xitt., 
University of Lucknow 


Ir is indeed curious that there is yet no satisfactory 
answer to the question as to why actually the Indian 
National’ Congress was founded in 1885: It would be 
wrong to assume that the Congress appeared as a 
sudden efflorescence. It would be equally misleading 
to assume, as many are inclined to assume, that the 
Congress was ushered in as a freedom movement. It 


is true that the Congress constituted a visible embodi- 


ment of the national awakening that came over India 
as a result of the impact of Western civilisation on 
Indian. thought. It was thus in a way a fulfilment of 
the forces which British.rule itself had set in motion. 
But, when one examines the various theories which 
have been advanced to explain the actual inception 
of the Congress, one finds that not.one of them 
furnishes a convincing explanation. This creates the 
suspicion that the real object behind the foundation 
of the Congress could not be publicly acknowledged 
by its British promoter, Mr. A. O. Hume. 

In the history of British rule in India, there 
occurs no greater paradox than the fact that the 
Congress which has successfully fought for India’s 
independence for more than six decades owed its 
origin and initial progress to the enterprise of a 
British ex-Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Home and Revenue Departments, Mr. Hume. 
The considerations which impelled Mr. Hume and his 
co-adjutors are not clear. We have it on the authority 
of an ex-President of +the.-Congress, Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerji, that Mr. Hume at first had intended to 
bring together leading Indian. politicians once a year 
to discuss questions of social_interest only. In other 
words, the Congress was intended to have been just a 
social conference. It. is a pity that our historians have 
so far paid little attention to the considerations which 
forced Mr. Hume to transform uthe Congress into a 
political body. To average Englishmen in the last 
century, the idea of an all-India%national organisation 
might well have sounded fantastic, if not positively 
dangerous. Yet, it is a fact that to a small group of 
farsighted Britishers the idea seemed desirable that 
Indian leaders should be organised for the benefit of 
England as much as of India. 

There is no doubt about the fact that Mr. Hume 
was a liberal statesman and that he had little faith 
in the doctrine of “the whiteman’s burden’—the 
gospel of the white bureaucracy to which he had 
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himself belonged. He was one of those rare ~ “White 
Babus” who thought it essential in the interest of the 
British Empire itself to direct the Indian political 
aspirations into constitutional channels. But, it was 
certainly not India’s freedom or home-rule to which 
Mr. Hume could have looked forward to. He and 
his collaborators sought in fact to strengthen rather 
than undermine the foundations of the British Empire. 
If they pleaded for reforms, they desired no snapping 
of the existing ties between England and India, but 
only asked for the loosening of those ties so as to 
make the connection both durable and popular. 

An inquiry into the available evidence leads one 
to suppose that Mr. Hume’s real originality lay not 
so much in the propounding of the idea of an Indian 
National Congress, for the Indian Association of 
Caleutta, founded in 1876 had already arranged for 
the Indian National Conference in 1883 at the instance 
of Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, but that his achieve- 
ment was the by-passing of the aforesaid Indian 
National Conference and the formation of an admit- 
tedly loyalist organisation apart from, and independent 
of the existing body. It seemed | as if Mr. Hume was 
out to sabotage the Indian National Conference 
sponsored by “a dismissed Government servant,” Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjea, and controlled by “Babus 
from Bengal.” The student of Indian history is 
entitled to ask why a parallel body with an identical 
programme had to be brought into existence, even 
though the National Conference was going to hold an 
all-India session at Calcutta in the Christmas week of 
1885—the same fateful week which saw the birth of 
the Congress at Bombay. 

It is regrettable that not much contemporary 
evidence is available which might elucidate the inside 
story of the inception of the Congress. But, the 
scrappy details which may be gleaned from authorita- 
tive records give us some clues to the real motives of 
Mr. Hume, the father of the Congress and its first 
General Secretary. A study of this evidence serves to 
show that the Congress was founded in fact as a pre- 
cautionary move against an apprehended Russian in- 
vasion of India. Mr. Hume and his friends were afraid 
that at a time when discontent was growing among 
the educated Indians through the activities of the 
Indian Association the rapid progress of the Russians 
in Central Asia might give rise to obvious complica- 
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tions. The steady advance of the Russiang inspired 
the Eurpean mind all over India with open alarm so 
much so that in the eighties of the last century a 
Russian attack on India was supposed to be imminent. 
These tears were aggravated by the fact that much 
of Russia’s conduct seemed unfriendly from the time 
of Lord Northbrooke onwards. In February, 1875, 
even the Secretary of State for India, Lord Salisbury, 
warned the Governor-General, Northbrooke : 

‘I agree with you in thinking that an imme- 
diate Russian advance upon India is a chimaera. 
But I am by no means sure that an attempt on 
their part to throw the Afghans upon us ls s0 
improbable.” 


L, is well-known that it was the Russian intrigues 
in Kabal which upset the Governor-General, Lord 
Lytton, and finally led to the Second Afghan War. 
Lyttcn later admitted this in so many words: 

“I affirm that the real and the only cause of 
the Afghan War was an intrigue of long duration 
befwaen Sher Ali and the Russian authorities in 
Central Asia, an intrigue leading to an alliance 
between them for objects which, if successfully 
carried out, would have broken to pieces the 
Empire of British India.” 


“he notorious Vernacular Press Act of Lord 
Lytton was an avowed attempt to gag the Indian 
press at a time when the safety of the Indian Empire 
was seriously threatened by the events in Central 
Asia. Tne Viceroy himself declared that the vernacular 
papecs of Bengal had begun “to inculcate combination 
on the part of the native subjects for the purpose of 
pusting an end to the British Raj.” “Not content with 
tisrepresenting the Government and maligning the 
charectrr of the ruling race in every possible way and 
or every possible occasion,” he alleged, “these mis- 
chievous scribblers have of Jate been ‘preaching open 
seditior.” The Afghan War itself evoked no enthu- 
siasm among the educated Indians, and, on the 
contrary, occasioned strong criticisms in the Indian 
press on the score of financial strain the War imposed 
upon India, for it was well-known that the War cost 
the Indian tax-payer £21,000,000. The Indians’ dislike 
to an enti-Russian policy was thus becoming a matter 
of deer concern to the watchful Britishers who realised 
the need for building up a strong home front in India 
throagL some loyalist organisation. If, therefore, Mr. 
Hume decided to sponsor the Congress movement, the 
objects is intelligible indeed. 

Tht mere repressive measures such as those that 
had been introduced by Lord Lytton could not create 
a loya. public opinion in India was emphasised by 
that liberal Viceroy, Lord Ripon, through his radical 
reform:st policy. Ripon referred to the grave impli- 
cetions of Indian discontent in these significant 
words: ; 
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“\ movement has begun which will advatice 
with greater rapidity and force every year. Such a 
condition of affairs is one in which the task of 
government and specially despotic government, is 
beset with difficulties of no light kind; to move 
too fast is dangerous, but to lag behind is more 
dangerous still; and the problem is how to deal 
with this new-born spirit of progress so as to direct 
it into a right course and prevent it from becoming 
a source of serious political danger.” 

Ripon was more explicit when he warned the 
Secretary of State in these words : 

“  . , as the Russians approach our frontiers 
more nearly, they may try to stir up discontent 
and trouble by intrigues carried on within our 
domirions, and the real question, therefore, is how 
can such intrigue be best met and defeated.” 


Ripon’s words indicate that the official mind in 
India was on the look-out for some means whereby 
Indian egitation could be directed “into a right 
course” and Russians might be prevented from 
fomenting intrigues in India. Bearing this in mind, 
one can readily infer why the Congress owed its birth 
to the initiative of Mr. Hume, and, what is still more 
interesting, to the secret encouragement of the Viceroy, 
Lord Dufferin. The Viceroy, it appears, had stipulated 
that his name in connection with the scheme of the 
Congress must not be made public. That is why the 
Viceroy’s personal share in the scheme was not known 
for a long time. The matter received publicity for the 
first time in 1898 when the first President of the 
Congress, Mr. Bonnerji, pointedly referred to it in one 
of his published writings, There is a further corro- 
boration of this matter in a published statement of 
Sir William Wedderburn, another ex-President. Thus, 
two Corgress Presidents have borne testimony to the 
surprising fact that the Congress came into being at 
the instance of a British Viceroy. Evidently, the 
Congress was meant to be the long-awaited counter- 
poise to possible Russian intrigue in India. The grow- 
ing indications of political discontent culminating in 
the country-wide propaganda started by Mr. Surendra- 
nath Banerjea and his Indian Association, and also 
the Ibert Bill episode which stirred up bitter racial 
feelings in India convinced Mr. Hume and the Vice- 
roys like Ripon and Dufferin that unless the Indian 
agitation was diverted to constitutional channels, 
there was:the obvious danger that this might serve as 
a direct inducement to Russia in her ambitious © 
designs. The potential conspirators and  disloyalists 
could be prevented from becoming a tool of Russia, 
only if a pro-British Indian organisation was created 
with the support of the Indian public opinion. 

It is worthy of note that Sir William Wedderburn 
later explicitly corroborated the fact that the founda- 
tion of the Congress was a move to safeguard India 
against the menace of Russian invasion. According 
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to him, the Russian authorities in Central Asia 
depended for success in all their schemes for the in- 
vasion of India “on a hoped-for rising of the native 
population.” In the course of his presidential address 
at the fifth session of the Congress held at Bombay 
in 1889, Sir William Wedderburn made a statement 
which has so far escaped the attention of ‘historians. 
This statement reveals that in 1885 when the Congress 
was founded in all haste, the Russians were planning 
or at least pretending to plan an attack in the hope 
that the Indians’‘might. rebel against the British 
Government. Wedderburn suggested that the birth of 
the Congress discouraged the Russian designs. It may 
be pointed out that he mentioned this to emphasise 
the utility of the Congress, 

“In 1885,” he said, “they (Russians) appear to 
have put this idea to the test by a pretended 
advance. Had this move been followed by any 

_ signs of sympathy, or even by an ominous Silence 
of expectancy throughout India, Russia would 
have rejoiced, and we should have felt our position 
weakened. But India does not treat England’s 
difficulty as her opportunity. On the: contrary, 
there went up on all sides a patriotic cry calling 
on all to join with men and money, and make a 
common cause against the common foe.” 


As was expected by the sponsors, the Congress 
became in its early years a platform for anti-Russian 
and pro-British propaganda. A few instances of such 
propaganda may be cited here, The first President, 
Mr. Bonnerji, asserted’ in 1885 that there were “no 
more thoroughly Joyal” well-wishers of the British 
Government than the Congress leaders. The second 
President, Mr. Naoroji warmly eulogised the charac- 
ter of British rule, and said in the course of his speech 
in 1886, “Let us speak out like men and proclaim that 
we are loyal to-the backbone” (Cheers). The 
President, Mr. Tyabji, went one step further and 
openly decried Russian designs on India. He warned 
the Congress session of 1887 that if India came under 
Russia, the people would have “nothing but a haughty 
and despotic government, whose chief glory would 


consist in vast military organisation, aggression upon’ 


our neighbours, and great military exploits.” This 
remark was greeted with Joud applause. The fourth 
President, Mr. Yule, likewise emphasised in 1888 the 
beneficent character of British rule and hoped for an 
enduring connection between “the two extreme branches 
of the Aryan race.” The fifth President, Wedderburn, 
as has already been mentioned, went out of his way 
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to preach pro-British and anti-Russian sentiments. He 
cautioned his audience in 1889 not to exchange “the 


‘rule of England, the freest and the most enlightened 


country in the world, for that of Russia which is one 
of the most barbarous and retrograde.’ The sixth 
President Mr. Mehta, declared in 1890: 


“I have unbounded faith in the living and 
fertilising principles of Erglsh culture and English 
civilisation.” 

Another President, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, 
declared with his usual oratorical flourish : 


“T have heard of this Russian invasion since 
the days of my childhood. The Russians have not 
come. If they do come, they will find the multi-, 
tudinous races and peoples of India united as one 
man ready-to die for the Sovereign.” 


Mr. Sankaran Nair, the President for 1897, dilated 
on the blessings of British rule, and warned his 
listeners that if British rule ever declined, there would 
be “anarchy, war and rapine.’ He added significantly, 
“And we have Russia and France waiting for their 
opportunities.” 

These Presidential pronouncements would go to 
establish the fact that the Congress was originally 
intended to be a bulwark of British rule in India, The 
early leaders fulfilled this cherished expectation by 
making an ostentatious exhibition of their unswerving 
loyalty to the British Government. They avowed their 
faith in the British sense of justice in unequivocal 
terms, and even boasted that they were not sedition- 
ists. They repeatedly proclaimed year after year that 
they aimed at making the bonds between England 
and India “a blessing to themselves and the whole 
world”? Such flamboyant expression of loyalty must 
have at times proved embarrassing to those for whom 
it was meant. It was clear, however, to all concerned 
that the Congress was ushered into existence to 
mobilise the public opinion in favour of the British 
connection, sing the praises of Par Britannica and 
counteract the possibility of Russian intrigue in 
India. 

Strange as it might seem, the old loyalist Congress 
worked up later to its own transformation, and, like 
the legendary Phoenix burnt itself into ashes in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s non-co-operation movement 
whence to be re-born as the spearhead of India’s free- 
dom movement. The story of this transformation 
forms one of the most stirring chapters in Modern 
Indian History. | 


x. 
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| SOME BEST REMEMBERED BOOKS 


oe --- +. A Haphazard Sketch 


‘By C. L. R. SASTRI 


Tur firs; book’ that gripped my. fancy was John 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. I was then in my fourth 
form and our Bible teacher never ‘failed to impress 
upon us the manifold beauties ‘of that unforgettable 
allegory. There was no help for me, therefore, but to 
borrow & copy of it from the school-library and to set 
to work upon jt in my spare hours. It instanthy struck 
a chord in me and I followed the hero’s nerve-racking 
adventures with breathless interest. I used to heave 
a. profocnd sigh of relief whenever he came out 
unscathed . from his hair-raising encounters with his 
adversaries ; and it was ‘positive delight to me when, 
at long last, his terrible “burden” dropped from his 
shoulders and the pearly gates of heaven swung wide 
open on their hinges to receive him. I have had many 
literary heroes, since then, but none so ennobling, I 
dare to say, as Bunyan’s Christian. I read the book 
twice in quick succession ; and though it would be 
idle for me to pretend that I remember much of ik 
now I feel immensely proud of having grappled with 
one of the world’s acknowledged masterpieces so early 
in ny Efe. 


SHaw on Bunyan 


Then, rummaging in the library, I was_ beside 
myself with joy when I discovered another book by 
the same author, The Resplendent City, I think. I 
devoured that also with the same eagerness as the 
first. To this day I feel a warm interest in Bunyan; 
anc it :s a source of the most unalloyed gratification 
to me <0 reflect that in this I am in excellent com; 
pary, icdeed, as no less a person than the great G.BS. 
himself shares my enthusiasm. Mr. Shaw adores 
Buayan “this side idolatry”; and so do I. Bunyan’s 
prose ic markedly Biblical; but that held no terror 
for me, because I was-familiar with the Holy Bible 
and its 
the Htecary path that I was to tread thereafter ; and 
though there have been many Sloughs of Despond and 
Velleys of the Shadow of Death in my career, just as 
in that of the valiant Christian himself, I have never 
felt the slightest remorse for continuing on the -trail 
that Benyan blazed before me. 


lovely cadences. His book firmly set me on. 


“You cai O Books, are liberal and independent you give ‘ ‘all who ask:” 


—RicHarp be Bury. ’ 


THE Goop Sir Waurer 


At about that period I had a school-chum who- 
was in the habit of boasting that .he had read this 
novel of Sir Walter ‘Scott and that; and, not being 
content with that boast, ‘would actually produce 
before our envious eyes brand-new volumes in tha 
Nelson’s Classics Seriés. Our interest in Scott, lef me 
interpolate, had been kindled by the fact that we had, 
at the time, as our English text, an abridged edition 
of Ivanhoe. My friend used to look down wpon us 
bécause, according to his own testimony; he, had 
finished the unabridged edition, and, appetite obviously 
growing by what it fed on, was fully determined, wind . 
and weather permitting, to exhaust’ the whole unwieldy 
lot. This, of course, was too much ‘for mere flesh’ and 
blood ; and we’ vowed within’ ourselves that we would’ 
not lag behind him in that effort. Well, speaking for’ 
myself, I was as good as my word, reading, as I did,’ 
almost all the Waverley novels, including even Peveril 
of the Peak, which Robert Louis Stevenson confessed 
to having baffled him continuously, and which, in the 
end, he g gave up as a bad job. 


Scort’s Pacers ELOQUENCE ° 


I am not, let me submit, among those who take 
pride in scoffing at Scott’s work. It is not everyone 
that has his matchless eloquence, what the ancients, | 
I believe, used to call the copia fandi, the giving out 
of the full man because he was full. Nor can there be 
any two opinions about his extraordinary creative | 
ability. Nevertheless, I must enter a respectful caveat 
against his over-indulgence in a certain kind of detail 
which is not only apt to weary us but hag. the 
additional disadvantage of impeding the movement of | 
his narrative. His style of writing, to be quite candid, 
is definitely not my cup of coffee. I like a chaste, 
elegant diction, and Scott is verbose to a degree. Even 
his grammar is not always completely above reproach. 
The secret of all good prose is the art of omission, 
and Scott and Ruskin and Carlyle and De Quincey 
seem never to have even heard about it. The conse- 
quénce is that they revel in sentences that, in the late 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s memorable words, “lengthen 
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out like nightmare, corridors, or rise’ higher and higher 
like impossible eastern Pagodas.” The lesson that the’ 
inimitable ‘R.L.S. inculcated to Edmund ' Gossé 
(himself, be it remembered, a stylist “to the manner’ 
born”) is as true today as it ever was : 
: “Beware of purple passages ... And in a 
*“ style whith (like. yours) aims’ more: and’ more Bue- 
‘cessfully’ at the academic, one purple word, is: 
_already..too, much; three—a whole. page—is_ ‘ii- 
admissible. Wed yourself to a clean” austerity : ‘that’ 
is your forte: Wear a linén ephod, ” splendidly - 
“ candid. Assemble its folds, but'dd riot fasten if, 
‘with any brooch. I swear to you, in your -talking 
.--robes:there- should be no patch of adornment ; and, 
where the subject forces, let’ it ‘force you no further 
; than it must.” _ My: ita lics.)* ane 


Scorr -AT His fie 


‘Scott, in my opinion, -is at his “best in his maseie 
Scoich novels’; and in The Anticuary ‘and The HeGrt- 
of Midlothian and ‘The Bride of Lammermoor are‘ to- 
be found his peculiar virtues. The Abbott and The: 
Monastery, however, are mere pot-boilers. -My heart,’ 
unfortunately, does not warm towards historical 
fiction, nor am I (worse luck !) ‘excessively partial to - 
that kind of story-telling which, when all is said and” 
done, is nothing but a record—d ‘fascinating record, if: 
you will, but just a record—of the adventures (breath- 
taking ‘or otherwise) of the hero and the’ heroine.’ 
Naturally, therefore, Ivanhoe and Guentin Durward, | 
to take but two examples, fell flat upon me. 


“ cs 
. 


Cuartes DICKENS 

; After that I began to tackle Dickens. Dickens | 
was, by any standard, much more interesting “than 
Scott, and, besides, he had the saving grace of wit and 
humour. I wag extremely fortunate in that, by a 
curious combination of circumstances, the very first 
book of his that came my way was his universally 
acknowledged masterpiece, David Copperfield. In _ his 
Preface to it he himself confesses his preference for it 
over the rest of his novels and reveals also, with a 
twinge of remorse, how he tock leave of the charac- 
ters in it: 

“Tt would concern the readers little, Peene. 
to know how sorrowfully the pen is laid down at 
the end of a twovyears’ imaginative task: or how: 
an author feels as if he were’ dismissing some 
portions of himself into the shadowy world, when 
a crowd of all the creatures of his brain are going 
from him for ever. Yet I had nothing else to tell, 
unless indeed I were to confess (which might be 
of less moment still) that no one can ever believe 
this narrative in the reading more than I believed 
it in the writing.” 


Tue QUALITY OF EXUBERANCE 


David Copperfield, as everyone | is’ “aware, is a. 


chunk (and not an insignificant chunk at that) | of his * 
own autobiography.’ “Master Davy” is none ‘other thai” 


I do, ‘not, agree with those Lterary “exquisites” 
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hirnself, and Wilkie Miéawber-is but a thinly-veiled: 
caricature of his own ludicrous father. Micawber is a 
thasterly “creation and Dickens’ could have been sure’ 
of his niche’ in the temple of fame if he had contented 
himself ‘ with | ‘writing only that book and resting on: 
his ° laurels. * But’ the * marched—or, yather, “leap- 
frogged”- “fom strength to ‘strength and was respon- 
sible for many more lovely -creations, If ever there 
was a “prolific” author’ it ‘was himself : “he was of the’ 
race of ‘giants of Colossi who’ Jord over Jean earth. 
There was nothing that’ he touched that, he did not 
adorn. One unmistakable quality’ of © genius is that 
which is kndwa as exuberance ; and this’ Dickens had 
in plenty. We instinctively aes to our bosoms authors’ 
who have the superb | fertility, of Shakespeare and’ 
Victor Hugo, authors possessed of an infinity of° 
riches, of wealth ‘beyond the dreams of avarice, flinging 
their treasures abroad with the recklessness, if J may 
say so, of Omar’s rose: 


“Look to the blowing Rose about us— ‘Lo, 

' Laughing’, she says, ‘into the world I blow, 
; At once the silken tassel of my Purse 
Peat, and its Treasure on the Garden throw 


= 


THose Mysrary Novers 

‘From David Copperfiela I passed ‘on, by another 
lucky chanée, ‘to the Pickwick Papers and it was as 
though ‘a new planet had swum‘ into my ken. And 
then there was no restraining me. The man who 
created Wilkie Micawber and Samuel Weller was, 
obviously, “a gem of purest ray serene,” in his own 
chosen field, and, thereafter, .whatever book of 
Dickens ‘happened to’ ‘fall into my hands I devoured 
eagerly. This is not; of course, to suggest that I liked 
them all equally. The Tale o; Two Cities was definitely 
not. to my taste, nor can J lay my hand upon my 
heart and say that I succeeded in unravelling the 
mystery that is at the core of Little Dorrit. I suffered 
from’ the same handicap as regards Oliver Twist. 
Either Dickens was not good at mystery stories, or I 
do not possess the knack cf following them intelli- 
gently. ‘But I had never any difficulty with the 
Sherlock Holmes volumes, so I suppose I must regret- 
fully assign the blame to Dickens himself. The gods 
are notoriously jealous and they do not confer all the 
gifts on the same individual. I verily believe that, 
having seen to it that Dickens was a superb creator 
and humoiurist, they decided within themselves to 
call it a day ‘so far as he was concerned. 


Dicxens’s MAGNoperaATivs Power 


I am, in my. own way, a connoisseur of style, but 
who 
deny,’ with more ‘than a hint of superciliousness, that 
Dickens, was an artist, in words. But Dickens had not, 

in mH my Vindgment, just. one siyle of writing + he was , 
alvan™ to varying ‘his mode with the occasion and, in 
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the process, mastered many different kinds. of style. 
That is a point which many critics are in danger of 
overlooking. Without pretending that, as a stylist, 
Dickens is in the same class as William Hazlitt or 
Charlotte Bronte I yet maintain that his prose is 
definzely not to be sneezed at. I think it is at its best 
in his bess book, David Copperfield. It is where it is 
at its simplest, with the fewest of frills and furbelows. 
Before closing this part of my article I may revert to 
Dickens’s magnoperative power. In this he can claim 
kinship with Shakespeare himself. People are either 
born with this creative ability—on such a magnificent 
scale—or not ; and: though, as we have been assured, 
by taking thought we may contrive to add several 
cubits to our stature, we cannot, unfortunately, become 
creative artists by merely willing to become such. One 
has, or ore has not, the “divine afflatus”: that is the 
Law, and most of the Prophets, too. 


G. K. C. on Dickens oe 
G. K. C., as usual expresses the truth of this for 
all time in his inspired monograph on Dickens, with 
reference to that fool in a million, young Mr. Guppy 
of Bleak House fame : 


“A man looking at a hippopotamus may some- 


times be tempted to regard the hippopotamus as an: 


enormous mistake : but he is also bound to confess 
thet a fortunate inferiority prevents him personally 
from making such a mistake.” 
Well, one cannot, surely, improve 
Continuing, Mr. Chesterton says : 
“Not one of us could have 


on this ! 


invented Mr. 


Guppy. But even if we could have stolen Mr.’ 


Guppy from Dickens we have all to confront the 
fect tLat Dickens would have been able to invent 
another quite inconceivable character to take his 


place.” 


WILLIAM MAKepEACE T'HACKERY 
I have to confess, regretfully, that my Thackery 
infatuation did not last long. Having read Vanity Fair 
and Esmond and The Newcomés and half of Pendennis 
—in. that order—I had to bid good-bye to him. I much 
preferred his style to that of Dickens, but fate inter- 
vened before I could thoroughly master his novels, 


as someane snatched away my copy of Pendennis 
befare I had finished it. The same misfortune befell 


me wher I was halfway through Tolstoy’s Anna 
Karenina. After that. I had not the heart to begin over 
again. The only other Russian novelist that I tackled 
was the Incomparable Dostoevsky. Arnold Bennett 
was firm in his conviction that Dostoevsky’s The 
Brothers Karamazov is decidedly the greatest work 
of fictior in any language. Not having a tithe of his 


erudition I am not, naturally, in a position to lay down. 


the Jaw in this fashion. But having read that novel 
diligently from the first word to the last I am inclined 
to. agree with the author of The Old Wives’ Tale, 


Dostoevsky’s masterpiece. is terrific. 
said of some book: “It is not a book: those who 
come to it come toa man.” (I am repeating thig from 
memory.) The same comment can be made about The 
Brothers Karamazov, 


_ _ Dostorvsky 
The writer of it was a genius, if ever there was 


' one. I know that that word has lost much of its 


original force ; it has become a sort of rubbed coin. 
At present there is a general abuse of words. They 
do not stand singly for an.idea, as the late Mr. 
Edmund Candler has noted somewhere, but have 
become clotted in the mosaic of a formula which may 
mean anything, but which generally does not mean 
anything at all. Genius is a very rare phenomenon : 
almost as rare as the flowering of the aloe, or the 
laying of the. phoenix’s egg. Dostoevsky was among 
the elect : he was terribly at ease in Zion. No novelist, 
I believe, ever analysed human motives as meti- 
culously as he did: he was the cartographer of the 
emotions of man. His character-study of Ivan Kara- 
mozov is excelled only by that of Raskolnikov in his 
second greatest book, Crime and Punishment. Raskol- 
nikov finds himself callously murdering an old woman 


for her bag of money; and the epic may be said to: 


start from that point. There is a remorseless man-hunt 
for that crime, and until the last moment Raskol- 
nikov manages to elude his hunters ; but, ultimately, 
his own conscience gives him up. If ever a denouement 
was masterly it was this. Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables 
comes nearest to Crime. and Punishment; but I am 
certain that Dostoevsky’s two novels are much bigger 
than. Hugo’s Les Miserables, even with its penetrating 
studies of Jean Valjean and the Bishop. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 

I have ‘mentioned Arnold Bennett’s name in 
connection with Dostoevsky. I was once idly glancing 
at a railway-station bookshop when my eyes caught 
the name, The Card, on the dust-cover of a book. I 
bought it instantly and read it in the train at one 
stretch. That was my introduction to Arnold Bennett. 
I liked his sly humour and his staccato style and 
proceeded to his most celebrated novel, The Old 
Wives’ Tale. Most of Bennett’s books are nothing 
much, are mere pot-boilers ; but three ‘or four of them, 
including this, belong to quite a different category ; 
and it is by them that his fame lives. I always pre- 
ferred him to those eminent contemporaries of his, 
Wells and Galsworthy. But that other eminent con- 
temporary of his, Joseph Conrad, was in a class by 
himself: he was head and shoulders above Bennett. 
Conrad’s Nostromo took me to a wholly different 
world from that of Bennett's Fiwe Towns; and 
Nostromo, the Pole’s masterpiece, was breath-takingly 
wonderful. That exotic atmosphere was very much tq 


Walt Whitman, 


~ 


my taste. Then I switched over to his novels in a 
‘Malayan setting, like Almayer’s Folly and An Outcast 
of the Islands and the most glorious of the series, 
Lord Fim.” a 7 = 


a “JosspH Conrap . 
“Whenever Conrad takes me to the Straits of 
Malacea and the innumerable lagoons round about 
it I am all attention. No less important than Conrad's 
novels and short stories are his prefaces. As for his 
English I can say only that it is superb. We are told 
that he began to learn English after he was twenty- 
five. Before that he had been writing in French. His 
mastery over the English language was simply mar- 
vellous, Wells, Bennett, Gulsworthy, and Conrad 
belonged to the same generation. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that Conrad takes the top place 
among these. Curiously enough, it was to Galsworthy 
that Conrad owes his greatest debt, as it was he who 
detected his genius after a perusal of Almayer’s Folly 
and encouraged him to proceed with his work, Next 
in the list amongst those who constantly cheered 
him on was Edward Garnett, whose assistance, at 
every stage, was invaluable. 


G. B. 5. 


I came to Bernard Shaw later than many other 
people, but, once having come to him, I vowed 
allegiance to him till the last breath of my body. I 
have read all his plays and most of his prefaces; 
and, needless to say, I like the prefaces more. More 
vigorous prose one does not often come across 
now-a-days. But I am not a whole-hearted admirer 
of it, as I agree with the late ©. E. Montague’s 
criticism when he wrote: 


_ “Mr. Shaw’s writing, while it has no stupidi- 
ties, has no beauties; the fairies seem to have 
made a very strict arrangement, before his birth, 
that the ones with force, lucidity, and mordancy 
to give away to new-born infants should all be 
there, and that all the ones with sensuous loveli- 
ness of any kind in their gift’ should stay away.” 


Wiw1m Haziurr anp Caartorra Bronte 


In conclusion I must confess that, in English 
poetry, I like Shakespeare and Wordsworth most and 


Rl; 


n¢ 


ay amy 


~> SOME BEST REMEMBERED 800K3 sae 


‘Hazlitt and Charlotte Bronte, I agree with Steven- 


son when he says: “We are all mighty fine fellows, 
but we cannot write like William Hazlitt.” If any 
young man comes to me and tells me that he admires 
Hazlitt very much I am certain that there is a 
glorious future for him. In Hazlitt one finds English 
prose at its very best: in his own chosen field there 
is no one to compete with him. Next to him comes 
Charlotte Bronte. What can ever be said about 
Charlotte Bronte that shal’ do the completest justica 
to her? I am also, like Rudyard Kipling, a “Jane- 
ite,” and am ready to take up the cudgels in Jane 
Austen’s behalf as against anyone else—always ex- 
cepling Charlotte. Jane Austen’s whole  stock-in- 
trade was an almost unlimited capacity for special- 
izing in what I am designate as storms in tea-cups. 
There never, perhaps, was a writer that revelicd 
more in the delineation of the minutae of life: give 
her, in social matters, an inch and she would take 
an ell. - 


A Terriric Hurricane 


Not so with “Currer Bell.” Her genius was lesa 
circumscribed. It required, for its satisfactory opera- 
tion, real storms, storms the size of life itself. Her 
own spirit was a terrifiic hurricane, and as such 
could be at home only in a similarly bizarre emo- 
tional atmosphere. She might have justified herself 
in the celeberated pharse of Charles Lamb’s: “I am 
made up of queer points and I want so many 
answering needles”. Where Jane Austen was supremely 
content with the mere surface Charlotte knew no peace 
until she could delve beneath that surface to whateper 
lay below. Read her Villette and Jane Eyre and 
tell me whether this is not so. I am prepared to say 
of Villette that it is the grandest novel in the Eng- 
lish language. As the late Mr. Maurice Baring has 
said in another connection: “It is the Pillars of 
Hercules of mortal achievement.” 

This is only, as I have indicated in my title, a 
rough and haphazard sketch; and it is my duty to 
remind my readers that though, according to the 
poet, heard melodies are sweet, those unheard may 
well be sweeter. 


. 
ia 1 ~ 
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By N IRMAL KUMAR BOSE 


‘Fastin ag ‘been fooked | ipon as a form of coercion 
‘by ¥ various "people. When ‘ Gandhiji fasted at the Aga 
‘Khan “Palace, the Secretary of the Home Department 
described it as a form of political black-mail. On ‘the 
other hand, " Gandhiji insisted upon’ déscribing it’ as an 
‘integral part of Satyagraha, as a form’ of action which 
sprang from the depth of anguished love. Of course, 
‘there ' can be difference between fasting and fasting. 
The quession is, what are the distinguishing features 
of a fsst which is to ‘be considered as a part of 
Satyagraka? Pandit Ramrakha, J atin Das or Terence 
Macswiney went on hunger strike ‘and they became 
martyrs m the end. Gandhiji went on a fast unto 
death in 1982 unless the wrong done by Hindus to the 
so-called untouchable castes was righted, and a suitable 
amendment consequently made in the Communal 
Award. This time, when Calcutta once More lapsed 
into madness on the Ist of September, he went on an 
indefinite fast which was to be broken only when he 
felt that Calcutta had retuirned to sanity. We ‘have to 
find out what is the distinction ‘between these two 
types of fasts. | 
I believe the difference lies in the intention. The 
‘aim of Pandit Ramrakha, Jatin Das or Terence’ Mae- 
swiney was not to convert their opponents. They- were 
at war; they found ‘themselves in prison under 
conditiors in which life became unbearable’ for them. 
They did not wish to live in disgrace, but with honour 
even if they were in prison. And this fine sense ‘of 
honour led them to lay’ down their lives when honour 
was at stake. The fast unto death of these brave men, 
whom their respective nations rightly honoured as 
martyrs, was a form of suicide with honour. It was the 
same thing as the Aarakirt of the Japanese nobles. 
Gandhiji’s three fasts, to which reference has been 
made were, however, of an entirely different order. The 
aim of the Satyagrahi is always to convert an oppo- 
nent, nct to coerce him. Last time, when Gandhiji 
went on fast in Calcutta, friends argued Jong with 
him thas his fast, even if it were to lead to his death, 
would leave no impression on the anti-social elements 
who had been responsible for the latest flare-up. 
Gandhifi agreed that in Satyagraha a fast cannot be 
undertaxen against one who considers the Satyagrahi as 
an enemy. Gandhiji said several times that he could not 
fast against the Muslims in Noakhali for redress of the 
wrongs which were being perpetrated upon the Hindus 
in that district. He could plead with them, plead with 
the Hindus also that safety only lay in the courage 
to die calmly; but fasting against the Muslims was 
out of question so long as he had not been able to 
prove to the Muslims that -he was their friend, not 
their enemy. It was in order to gain that.position in 


Noakheli that Gandhiji went to serve the Muslims in. 
Bihar when they were oppressed in that Province. - It- 


was for the same purpose that he befriended the 
Muslims in Calcutta, when after going through one 
year’s misrule and anarchy, the Hindus tumed 
aggressor and made a determined effort to oust the 
Muslims from the pockets in which they were still 
confined. This service, according to Gandhi}i, gave 
him the right to fast, if necessary, against the Muslims 
if and when they went'on a mad career. It is thus that 
Gandhiji’s many activities in -life become interlaced 
with one another. 
' During the last Calcutta Fast in September 1947 
when Gandhiji clearly admitted that his fast might 
have little or no effect upon the turbulent elements ia 
society, someone asked him, what then was the object 
of his fasi? He explained that it was directed’ against 
his friends, whether Hindu or Muslim, in order to 
rouse them to sufficient activity. The good element in 
society was lying dormant. By its inaction, it was 
practically co-operating with the forces which were evil 
and which were playing havoc with the lives of the 
people: The good had to assert itself and clearly 
demonstrate that it was non-co-operating with evil. 
Ii this non-co-operation was sincere and active, tlie 
evil elements would find ‘themselves isolated; and the 
purpose of the fast would be achieved. 

The question however remained, if the forces of 
good asserted themselves only now and then, eg, 
when a’ precious life like Gandhiji’s was in danger, 
would it be worthwhile sacrificing his life for such 4 
temporary gain? Gandhiji promptly replied that if 
such spasmodic goodness was all that could be evoked 
in the world round him by means of the fast, then he 
would prefer’ not to live but to die. Perhaps after his 
death, those who had come in intimate contact with 
him would now become active, vigilant and conti- 
nuously so. Its purpose would be served because the 
good in society would have then shed its present 
sluggishness and been roused to sufficient activity. 
The object of the Satyagrahi which was to convert 
would have been fulfilled in one way. But so far as 
the. evil elements were concerned, they’ would be 
isolated and would die through lack of co-operation 
of the rest of society. Some of the evil-doers might 
be converted, others might not; ‘but all would cer- 
tainly change their front-even if there was no change 
of heart. All this would be brought about, not by 
infliction of suffering on the evil-doer, but by suffering 


‘limited to the Satyagrahi himself. 


It Js this intention of converting or stimulating a 
friend to redoubled activity which creates the distinc- 
tion between the fast of a Satyagrahi and the harakiri 
which have made the names of Pandit Ramrakha, 
Jatin Das or Macswiney immortal. One belongs to the 
world of Satyagraha while the other belongs to another 


~ world, though intensely brave and romantic, 
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THE ROLE OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES IN INDIAN ECONOMY 


By Pror. S. L. DOSHI, ma, 


Tue cold wind of economic reality is blowing in India. 
Our sterling balances are being exhausted day by day. The 
coming in of foreign capital is a big question mark. 
What are the overall objectives of the Government’s econo- 
mic policy? These are the questions that are in the minds 
of thinking people to-day. Leading as we do to-day a 
-hand to mouth existence which just enables us to scrape 
‘through, the question itself may appear somewhat 
irrelevant, but, though there is very little that we can 
do about at the moment, our day-to-day actions will 
lack motive force unless we have at least some sort of an 
idea of the state of society we want to set up. Now 
that a National Planning Commission has been set up, 
this becomes all the more necessary as the allotment of 
Priorities must depend a great deal on the objectives to 
be realised. Taking all our material and man-power 


resources as they are to-day and the extent of unemploy- 


-ment atid under-employment existing in the country, a 
solution can come only by way of the decentralised 
industrial system functioning through cottage and small- 
scale industries. Gandhiji with his practical insight into 
. the economic problems of the masses of our people, was 
convinced that economic uplift could come to them only 
by way of small-scale rural industries and not through 
centralised large-scale production. 

The phrase ‘Cottage Industry’ has been defined by 
various writers and comniittees differently. The cottage 
industries were first defined by the Industrial Commission, 

“as industries carried on in the home of workers, 
where the scale of operation is small, and there is 
but little organisation, so that they are, as a rule, 
capable of supplying only local needs.” 

It appears that the Industrial Commission described 
the conditions as they existed rather than defined the 
‘term itself. The U.P. Industrial Organisation Committee, 
while discussing the scope of cottage industries did not 


agree with. the above definition. They explained cottage | 


industries as those ‘in which work is done, generally 
speaking in the homes of artisans, and occasionally in 
small factories run by small industrialists of the entre- 
preneur type, power-driven machinery being rarely used.’ 


The question again came before the Committee 
constituted in Bombay presided over by the well-known 
industrialist Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas. The report 
defined Cottage Industries as follows : 


“Cottage Industries are industries where no power 
is used and the manufacture is carried on, generally 
speaking, in the home of the artisan himself and 
occasionally in small karkhanas where not more than 
9 workers are employed.” 

All these definitions suffer from ambiguity, There are 
certain controversial points in each. 


. For example, the definition propounded by the Indus- 
: : . 


trial Commission. is not com'prehensive enough as it assumes 
that the organisation is insufficient and marked, as 2 
rule, local, There are cottage industries, the markets for 
the products of which extend far beyond the locality in 
which they are established. Another controversial point 
is whether power should be used or not. A correct 
definition of Cottage Industries should only be based on 
the realisation of our economic: life. In the beginning the 
conception was that cottage industries must be carried on 
in the place where the workers lived or in their cottages 
without any outside help. As a matter of fact, this was 
the first conception of all industries in the -beginning. 
This was one of the first stages in the industrial develop- 
ment. We are living in an age when things have changed 
considerably. It is not at all necessary now that workers 
must work in their cottages only. There are some 
industries which can not be easily carried on im coftages 
where the workers live. Tanning of leather is an 
example. 

The use of power is another important, controversial 
point. Everybody agrees that the use of better tools 
is a necessity to improve production and if that is so, 
new tools or complicated machinery will have to be 
utilised by the cottage worker and in most of the cases 
they may not be worked by manual labour at all. Electri- 
city is a boon to humanity and when India reaches a 
stage in which electricity would be easily available at 
cheap rates in the villages, it should certainly be utilised 
by the cottage workers as well. In almost all Western 
countries power is used very freely in all cottage 
industries, 

The National Planning Committee agreed on a defini- 
tion which runs as follows : : 

“A small-scale or cottage industry is an enterprise 
or series of operations carried on by a workman skilled 
in the craft on his own responsibility, the finished 
product of which he markets himself. He works his 
own house with his own tools arfd material and pro- 
vides his own labour or at mbst labour of such mem- 
bers of his familv as are liable to assist. The workers 
work mostly by hand labour and personal skill], with 
little or no aid from modern nower-driven machinery 
and in accordance with traditional technique—such 
supplementary energy as is provided by animal power 
may add to the economy and. efficiency of the industry. 
He works finally for a market in the immediate 
neighbdurhood that is to say in response to known 
demand with reference to quality as well as quantity.” 
But as already mentioned, it‘is not necessary that a 

cottage industry should possess all these attributes, as it is 
not necessary that labourers other than the members of the 
family should not help. But the necessity is that there 
should be no element of wage-slavery in the additional 
labour employed. Secondly, a large output is no barrier to a 
small-scale industry; so long as there is an actual demand 





of unknown customers, the industry will continue to be 
a cottage industry. Thirdly, the machinery used should 
not render that industry a mass-producing one of 
standardised goods. 


CotracE JnNpuUSTRIES IN THE Past 
There is ample evidence to prove that Babylon 
traded with India in 3000 B.C. and the arts and crafts 
were in a high state of proficiency two thousand years 
ago. According to the Indian Industrial -Comlmission : 


“Ata time when the West of Europe, the birth-place 
cf modern civilisation, was inhabited by uncivilised 
tribes, India was famous for the wealth of her rulers 
end the high artistic skill of her craftsmen. And 
even at a later period when the merchant adventurers 
from! the West made their first appearance in India, 
the Industrial development in this country was at any 
rate not inferior to that of more advanced European 
nations,” 

The fact that Egyptian mummies of two or 
three thousand years are found embalmed in Indian 
silk proves the high skill of the craftsman in 
the past. In this connection we my quote an, 
eminent writer. In manufacture India attained the 
marvellous perfection at a very early -period and the 
courts of Imperial Rome glittered with the gold and 
silver brocades of Delhi. The muslins of Dacca were 
famous ages ago, throughout the civilised world, Textile 


fabrics of inimitable fineness, tapestries glittering with 


gold and gems, rich embroideries and brocades, carpets 
wonderful for the most exquisite harmony of colours, 
enamel of most brilliant hues, furniture most elaborately 
carved, swords of curious forms and excellent temper are 
among the objects that prove the perfection of art in 
India. In the words of Sir William Hunter : 


“The industrial genius of her inhabitants, even 
more than her natural wealth and her extensive sea~ 
board, distinguished her from other Alsiatic lands,” 


So also M. Martin in his Indian Empire says: 


“The gossamer muslins of Dacca, the beautiful 
shawls of Kashmir and the brocaded silks of Delhi 
adorned the proudest beauty at the court of Caesars 
nrien the (barbarians of Britain were painted as savages. 
Embossed and filigree metals, elaborate carvings in 


ivory, ebony and sandalwood, brilliant dyed chintzes, - 


diamonds, uniquely set pearls and precious stones, 
embroidered velvets and carpets, excellent porcelain 
and perfect naval architecture, were for ages the 
admiration of the civilised mankind, and before London 
was known in history, India was the richest trading 
mart on earth,” nn 


i Megasthenes writes : 


+ 
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“They love finery and ornament. Their robes are 
worked in gold and ornamented with precious stones 
and they wear also flowered garments made of the 
fimest muslin,” - eh Se MN Gail 
The products of cottage industries were so famous 

thet it is said that the Roman trade im Indian luxuries 
reached its zenith in the reign of Nero causing an 
enormous drain upon Romlan finance, Pliny (79 A.D.) 
complains ; ne 
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“In no one year does India drain our empire 
of less than 550 million sesterces (80 lakhs of 
rupees) giving back her own wares in exchange 
which are sold among us at freely one hundred times 
their cost price.” 
By far the most important factor working for 

our industrial decay was the advent of machine-made 
goods following the Industrial Revolution in England. 
The introduction of steam as a new force in human 
economy, with its inevitable reaction on transport, on the 
metal industries, on the textiles and on the chemical 
industries, entirely transformed the industrial output. In 
the face of the competition of machine-made goods which 
came on them with the suddenness of a catastrophe (for 
the Industrial Revolution had been a fortuitous accident) 
the Indian artisans lacking the means as well as 
opportunities to adjust themselves to the new order were 
entirely swept off their feet. 

Moreover, the direct consequence of the railway 
was the destruction of indigenous industries facilitating 
the carriage of imported goods into the remotest corners, 
The onslaught of British industries was so great that 
most of the industries could not compete with the 
factories and had to give way to the British machine~ 
made goods. Unfortunately, the Government was also in- 
different and adopted an attitude of direct apathy towards 
them. 

The patronage and the honour given to these artisans 
by royal courts were no more existent. This resulted in 
a complete cessation of the main demand for the products 
of the indigenous handicrafts. 

Lastly, the unpreparedness and absence of any initia- 
tive among the artisans to adapt to the changing circum- 
stances and to combine against the corroding influence of 
the Western industrialisation, led to the extinction of 
the cottage industries. The result was that by the 
middle of the last century India found herself reduced 
to the position of an almost exclusively agricultural 
country. 

It is a well-known fact that the Indian cultivator is 
unoccupied anywhere from four to six months in a year 
excepting in places where he has undertaken the cultiva- 
tion of wet crops or where he grows more than one crop 
from the same soil in a year, and the cultivator’s women- 
folk are urloccupied for even a longer part of the year. This 
period of agricultural unemployment or under-employment 
varies from one part of the country to the other. Thus 


according to P. J, Thomas and Mr. K. C. Ram 
Krishnan : 


“As a general rule single crop cultivators have 
little or no work on land for three months in the 
year at a_ stretch.” 

“On the average,” says the Report of the Land 
Revenue Commission of Bengal, “the Madras culti- 
vator sits idle for six months in the year. The 
position is the same in Bengal and is even worse in 
districts where practically no crops are grown except 
aman paddy.” 


According to Dr. R. K. Mukerjee, the peasant in 
North India, outside the more intensively cultivated 
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areas, is occupied for not more than 200 days. Dr. 
. Slater has computed that taking South India as a whole 
the cultivator is occupied only for 5/12 of his possible 
working time. Again according to Keatings, there are 
only 180 to 190 working days in Bombay, Deccan, 
whereas according’to Calvert the working days of an, 
average cultivator in the Punjab do not constitute more 
than about 150 days full labour. . The U.P. Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimated that the cultivator is 
engaged for not more than 200 days. Most of his spare 
time is spent in idle gossip, litigation and marriage and 
songs. 

This state of chronic under-employment, one of the 
main causes of the low standard of life in India, can 
be remedied by the development of subsidiary rural 
industries which will enable the peasant to earn some- 
thing in his spare time. The peasant cannot keep out 
of debt unless he is exceptionally industrious and frugal 
or has a “second string to his bow.” 


“The English small-holder,” says Mr. Cutler, 
“without any ‘by-industry has hitherto only been able 
to keep his head above water by a life which may 
be called one of incessant toil and frequent 
privations.” 


In Japan, where 90 per cent of the cultivators live 
in Jess than 8 acres, more than one-third of the farming 
population keep themselves afloat by the rearing of silk- 
worms, In Italy and France sericulture plays a similar 
part as also does the making of toys in Germlany and 
Russia, 

A vast mass of people, especially those resident 
in the rural areas, are unable to procure a sufficiency of 
food, clothing, housing and other bare requirements of 
a healthy, efficient and decent living; and a large 
portion of them are in a state of constant want, semi- 
starvation, enforced idleness and economic insecurity. The 
following means of imlproving the economic conditions 
of the rural masses, such as improvement of agriculture, 
extension of irrigation and other means of extensive 
cultivation, provision of public utilities and social ser- 
vices in rural areas such as medical and educational 
facilities, transport service, water supply, and State pro- 
gramme of providing roads, irrigation facilities and other 
forms of capital equipment, will, if vigorously pursued, 
lead to a considerable amelioration in, rural conditions, 
These measures will take time to materialise. The 
revival and expansion of old and the introduction of 
new cottage and rural industries will be an important 
and indispensable means of' rehabilitating the villages 
and providing adequate and suitable employment to the 
people in the villages and ensuring to them a satis 
factory level of income and resources. 


The importance of cottage and rural industries 
arises from the various advantages which they possess, viz.: 

1. Employment in the natural setting of the 
workers’ own place of habitation combined with numer- 
ous physical, moral, material and other benefits that go 
with such employment. 
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2, Finding means of livelihood for a larger number 
of persons, 


3. Offering opportunities for profitable employment 
and the development of inherent talent and aptitude in 
occupation, which should be congenial to them. 

4, The comparatively lower cost of living for a 
similar standard in rural areas than in urban areas, 

5. The increased employment in the rural areas — 
leading to the increase of purchasing power which is 


confined to urban areas at present. 


i 
i 


Tue Corrace INDUSTRIES IN SOME COUNTRIES OF 
THE West AND IN INDIA 


Though there is a difference of opinion as regards 
the success and the future prospect of the small-scale 
industries in India, yet a review of the present position 
of the small-scale industries in various parts of the 
world leads one to think that they form an organic and 
inseparable part of the economic structure of every 
country and they are flourishing side by side with large 
industries in most industrially developed: countries of 
the world. In this the experience of Great Britain, 
Germany and Japan would be a valuable guide. When 
Japan entered into the markets of the world she 
brought about a new orientation of manufacture on a 
different scale. The Japanese divided the entire scope 
of industries into two clear-cut divisions : one consisted 
of those industries which could not be done on a small 
scale and for which big plants, buildings and organised 
labour were needed, the second consisted of those 
organisations which could be worked on a small scale. 
They studied the engineering principles adopted in the 
mariufacture of complicated machinery and tried to make 
small but effective working models so that the unit of 
manufacture may become simple. In this way the work 
of big factories working in different parts of the world, 
was split up into numerous small machine workshops 
in, cottages. Developmlent of cottage and small-scale 
industries on scientific lines placed Japan in the fore- 
front of industrial nations. When Europe and America 
were mechanising industries, depending more on 
machinery than human’ hands, Japan realised the 
potentiality of the machine and reorganised the social 
and economic structure of her villages. She made her 
village “the nerve-centre of industrialisation.” Before 
the last war began @Japan had become a menace to 
every country im the sale. of cheaper goods. Big 
factories everywhere were not only challenged but 
successfully vanquished through mass production on these 
lines in Japan. | 


Speaking of the industries of? Switzerland Mr, 
Tressler says: “There fully one-third of the industrial 
population is engaged in cottage industries.” Besides, 
statistics show that in England in the majority of 
trades, the number of persons employed per establish- 
ment commonly falls below twenty. In America 61 
per cent of all establishments employ fewer than six 
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operatives. In Germany 90 per cent of -the industrial 
estealishment are small-scaled. In Belgium 90 per cent 
of -he estabiishment employ less than five employees. 


Neep For DECENTRALISATION 

Strategic reasons apart, the structure of Indian 
eccnomy is most conducive to a scattering of small 
, inéusiries. This is more so in the context of a rapidly 
growing grid system and vast development of hydro- 
electric projects all over the country. 

Speaking of Lancashire, Green in his Rua Indus~ 
tri<s in England says : 


“It would be a great boon if in bad weather and 
winter the agriculturists had something to do in their 
homes of a remumerative character as in the days 
past.” 

In Italy it is said that peasant women of every 


cistrict where mulberry trees can he grown are fully 
eccupied with spinning. In India the need for subsi- 
Giary industries for the peasant is even greater than in 
cther parts of the world. 


Wuico INDUSTRIES SHOULD BE DEVELOPED ? 

The problem in India is to find out such rural and 
cottage industries as can be undertaken by the ryot 
arofitably without any encroachment upon his husbandry 
and can be performed by his own unskilled manual 
labour and that of his family with the help of meagre 
repital that he possesses, and thus to restore the balance 
in his otherwise precarious and weak economic position. 
Their revival will mean an extra income to the culti- 
vator, increase in Government revenue, maintenance 
and improvement in the standard of old manual crafts- 
manship, improvement in the quality of the rural 
artisanship and establishment of contact between rural 
and urban areas and in general will lead to social con- 
tentment on which alone the economic and_ political 
structure of the State can! be securely based. There are 
innumerable industries which can be developed as sub- 
sidiary occupations for the agriculturists.* 

The National Planning Committee have recom- 
mended the revival and development of the following 
industries : 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

(1) Husking of paddy and pulses; (2) Grinding 
of wheat and other cereals; (3) Oil pressing or crushing 
of oil seeds; (4) Gur and sugar making; (5) Confec- 
tionery and sweet making; (6) Freservation of fruits, 
vegetables and preparation of pickles, Chutnies, Jam, 
Achar, etc.; (7) Tobacco curing; (8) Manufacture of 
Hookah, Tobacco and Snuff, Zarda, Sukha and Bidi and 
Cigar making; (9) a. Dairy farming; b. Rearing of 
Livestock; c. Poultry farming; d. Bee keeping and 
honey collection. 

TextTiLes INDUSTRIES 

(1) Cotton ginning; (2) Cotton spinning; (3) 
Hand-weaving of cloth, Newar and Durries out of milk 


* National Planning Committee Rural 


Industries, pp. 167-68, 


Report : and Cottage 
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yarn; (4) Sericulture; (a) Eri rearing and spinning; 
(b) Tassar rearing; (5) Wool shearing, spinning and. 
blanket and rug weaving; (6) Rope-makirng; (7) Mats 
and matiings; (8) Weaving of palm. leaf or bamboo 
mats and fans; (9) Calico printing and dyeing of cotton 
and silk cloth; (10) Tailoring, needle work and 
knitting; (11) Hat, cap, turban and shoe-lace making. 


Woop Working INDUSTRIES 
(1) Sawing, (2) Village carpentry, (3) Furniture 
and cabinet making, (4) Moonda and cane chair 
making, (5) Making of cart and cart wheels, (6) 
Making of comlbs, toys, clogs and hooks, Taklis, flutes 
and other miscellaneous articles. 


METAL INDUSTRIES 
(1) Extraction of metals from ores, (2) Village 
smithy, (3) Cutlery, (4) Electroplating, (5) Manufacture 
of trunks, boxes, safes locks and steel furniture, (6) Brass 
and bellmetal work, (7) Wire drawing and manufacture 
of Salma and gold and silver leaves, (8) Making of 
cheap ornaments and utensils of alloys. 


LEATHER AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
(1) Tanning, (2) Manufacture of foot wear, (3) 
Manufacture of fat and manure from dead animals, (4) 
Bone crushing horn. work, (5) Glue and gutts making. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRIES 
(1) Village pottery, (2) Brick and tile manufacture, 
(3) Manufacture of glass bangles, (4) Manufacture of 
stone ware and porcelain articles, (5) Washing of china 
clay, soft and hard stone and slate industries, (6) 
Manufacture of lime. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
(1) Lac manufacture, (2) Making of lac bangles, 
(3) Manufacture of dyes, inks, paints and varnishes, (4) 
Manufacturing and refining of saltpetre, (4) Soap 


making, (6) Manufacture of toilet requisites, (7) 
Manufacture of indigerous drugs and medicines. 
.  MiscerLAneous INDUSTRIES 
(1) Printing and book binding, (2) Making of 


Taklis and tinsel articles, (3) Making of musical 
instruments, (4) silvering of glass, (5) Button making, 
(6) Paper making, (7) Manufacture of charcoal. 


FISHING AND PISCICULTURE 

(1) Fish oil extracting, (2) Fish marure making, 
(3) Isingglass and gelatine making. 

THE PRESENT CONDITIONS OF CoTTrAGE INDUSTRIES 

The cottage and rural industries are at present 
labouring under serious handicaps, the chief of which 
are those relating to finance, marketing and organisa- 
tion. The Bombay Industrial and Economic Committee 
Report divides under six heads the handicaps under 
which cottage and small-scale industries suffer, viz. (1) 
raw materials, (2) technique of manufacture, (3) finance, 
(4) marketing, (5) taxation, (6) other difficulties. 

The problem of the supply of raw materials is not so 
very difficult in so far as these industries are worked as 
supplementary occupations for the agriculturists in off- 
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season, but it becomes complicated wherever a large-scale 
industry competes for the same raw material which ‘the 
cottage industry uses. The former is in a position to 
offer and take large quattities at a time. The supply 
available for the small-scale producer is thus of the ‘left- 
overs necessarily poor both in quality and quantity, For 
example, hand spinning and weaving is a very important 
industry of ours. Because the weavers cannot combine, 
the yarn supplied to them is usually Jess in. weight, less 
in length and inferior in quality. Instances from 
different industries can be multiplied to show that the 
small man has not only to pay higher rates for his raw 
materials but does not get it in unadulterated form. 

Another difficulty is of equipment and technique of 
production, The tools, implements and equipment as well 
as the technique of production are obstacles, and the 
production is uneconomic in comparison with factory work, 
Science has so far played very little part in improving the 
implements of the cottage workers. Whenever a new method 
of manufacture is evolved the cottage worker is hit hard. 
Nature does not want to keep alive those who do not 
move forward. Some of our old workers and industries 
have already disappeared and others are disappearing. 
Dyers have almost disappeared, the oil man is living in 
a precarious condition. It is only in textile trade that a 
good many old workers still survive. 


The most important provlem for a cottage worker is 
that of finance. Banks do not give him credit. Philanthro- 
pists do not help him. He is therefore always driven to 
take advances from such dealers who besides charging a 
very high rate of interest supply the raw material at high 
prices and force him to sell his goods to them at a consi- 
derably lower rate than the current market rate. Thus at 
every step he is cheated. For this purpose co-operative 
banks should be established which should give loans more 
liberally and should look after the purchase of raw mate- 
rials, the sale of finished products and the supply of 
implements, tools and improved machinery. The Central 
Government should also lend a helping hand by allocating 
a substantial sum through the Provincial Government for 
financing small and cottage industries as regards supply 
and purchase system, and also furnish patterns, ideas and 
designs to village artisans. 

Cottage industries also have great difficulties in 
marketing their finished products. Lack of suitable mar- 
keting organisation and mutual co-operation, lack of 
longer staying power due to extreme poverty and isolation 
lead easily to the exploitation by the middleman. It is 
necessary that all the Provincial Governments should 
assist these industries by propaganda, research, demons- 
trations and technical assistance through organised 
exhibitions and fairs. Dr. R. K. Mukerjee has recom- 
mended the formation of a central buying and trading 
organisation which could be utilised for working out a 
constructive policy of commercial~and technical informa- 
tion and guidance without which industries will remain 
unrelated to the exact nature of demand or the cost of 
production abroad. The Arts and Crafts Emporiums at 
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Lucknow and Lahore, the Swadeshi Stores at Bombay, the 
Commercial Museum run by the Calcutta Corporation and 
the Industrial Museum run by the Department of Indus- 
tries, Bengal, held to advertise the indigenous industries. 
Yet more emporiums and sales depots should be opened. 
Further, a central intelligence agency should be established 
with a view to advise on the improvement and reconstruc- 
tion, of processes of village industries, to introduce and 
apply modern ‘mechanical implements and tools, to experi- 
ment and introduce improved designs and to collect and 
diffuse information on commercial subjects like market 
intelligence, foreign competition and methods of organisa- 
tion and propaganda. The Central and Provincial Banking 
Committees have recommended the establishment of 
licenced warehouses and co-operative wholesale depots for 
the storing and selling of products of cottage industries. 
Co-operative purchase and sale societies should also be 
instituted in larger numbers for supplying raw materials 
and tools and for disposal of finished products. Co- 
operative sale societies in India seem) to belie this 
expectation. In the first place, considering the poverty 
arid small resource of the workers co-operation in 
marketing and financing of industrial products has 
not progressed to any extent. Secordly, the societies that 
were organised have not worked satisfactorily enough to 


“warrant the conclusion that co-operation among cottage 


workers has struck root. Nevertheless efforts must be 


made in, this respect. 


As regards cottage industries the Bombay Indus- 
trial and Economic Inquiry Commission recommends the 
organisation of workers into associations to secure them 
the thenefits of large-scale organisation, But this kind 
of organisation, we are convinced, cannot be expected to 
spring spontaneously out of the endeavours of the artisan 
classes due to their ignorance, illiteracy, conservative 
outlook and the grip of the middlemen over them. 
According to the Report, State help and initiatives of sub- 
stantial type over long period are absolutely necessary and 
the Commission also feels that State management is 
also necessary. It also recommend the formation of a 
provincial cottage industries research institute, the 
formulation and execution of a stores purchase policy 
with a cottage bias, the holding of periodical 
exhibitions and creation of permanent museums for these 
industries. ae i 


The cottage workers have no idea of the recent im- 
provemerits in the art of technique of production for they 
are ill-equipped with necessary information about them. 
It is therefore necessary that the Provincial Government 
should organise technical training and education by 
starting technical schools in all industrial and artistic 
centres, by giving an industrial bias to the primary and 
secondary education. Besides the opening up of technical 
institutions, it is necessary that the State-aided demons- 
tration and handloom factories should be set up to train 
intelligent artisans. Introduction of new patterns and 
designs, invention and introduction of efficient tools and 
implements and research should be carried on by expeti- 
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‘mental factories and industrial institutes set up by 
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Governmeris, 

Co-cperation can play a very important part here. 
The entire sector of cottage industry can well be per- 
meated bv co-operative ideals and practice. This is the 
only way for the attainment of a higher and ascending 
level af raral prosperity. On a basis of co-operative and 
regianal control of industry, we shall work through the 
upliftment of the village population te a solution of the 
problem cf modern industrialism. 

Co-operation can help the cottage industry in. three 
ways: (c) by providing cheap capital, (b) by helping 
them in the purchase of raw materials, (c) by finding 
mears for the sale of finished goods. As regards capital 
in Europe : 

“In spite of the relatively inferior position of the 
smell artisans in the modern industrial world of the 

West, the aid which co-operative societies are still 


renderng to independent artisans in different countries 
is remarkable.” 


As for the purchase of raw materials and the sale of 
finished gnods, Prof. Gide remarks : 


“Co-operative association societies for the pur- 
chase of raw materials or for the sale of finished 
gouck, or societies of mutual credit sided by mechani- 
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cal inventions, will permit a new form of industrial 

enterprise capable of resisting successfully the 

encroachment of large industries,” ; 

CONCLUSION 

A small or cottage industry owned, managed and 
worked by the craftsman himself with his own tools, 
techmique and labour in his own home, has thus a defi- 
nite place in our national economy, if only a proper 
scientific plan for a numlber of years is prepared and put 
into execution, 


The industrial development of our country must be co- 
ordinated with rural cottage industries so that the pur- 
chasing power of the vast mass of the rural population, 
should be increased who are unemployed or under-employ- 
ed. It is paramount that gainful employment must be pro- 
vided to idle manpower in the rural sector. Large-scale 
industries can never provide adequate employment for them 
all. The solution lies in the reorganisation of rural economy 
by a vigorous development of small-scale cottage indus- 
iries with end without power. The industrialisation of rural 
India by the process of dispersal of industries is an urgent 
necessity, for the economic salvation of our teemling 
millions depends on the development of rural and cottage 
industries, 


SRI AUROBINDO 
A Study in His Philosophy 


By Dr. §. C. CHATTERJEE, ma, pho, 
Calcutta Unwersity 


Ser Auzcsinpo is one of those great Indian saints who 
have meintained the continuity of Indian culture 
through she ages. The foundation of this culture was 
laid in tne Vedas and the Upanishads. Since then, 
there is cn unbroken succession of different teachers and 
religious leaders at different times and places in this 
ancient iand of ours. They have infused new life into 
the body of Indian culture and saved it from the 
attacks of rival cultures by expanding and enlarging 
it, co that it might assimilate the best in them or 
absorb them altogether. There were certain periods of 
Indian Hstory which presented a crisis in Indian 
culture znd threatened it with disruption and dis- 
ihtegraticn. But Providence has so ordained it that at 
every such juncture, one or more of India’s great 
teachers and reformers have sprung up and met the 
challenge effectively. The result is that although there 
have been ebb and tide, rise and fall in the stream of 
India’s cultural life, it has maintained an unbroken 
contimuity from the hoary past to the living present. 
Sri Aurdbindo’s present life and philosophy constitute 


a golden link in the chain that connects the past with 
the present in our cultural life, 

The culture of a country is mainly constituted by 
its philosophy. In truth, the philosophy of a country 
is the cream of its culture and civilisation. It springs 
from ideas that prevail in its atmosphere and bears 
its unconscious stamp. In the different systems of 
Indian philosophy we can thus discern the common 
stamp of an Infian culture. We may describe this 
fundamenial unity of the Indian systems of philosophy 
as the unity of moral and spiritual outlook. These 
systems are inspired by the faith in “an eternal moral 
order,” barring, of course, the solitary exception f 
the materialistic philosophy of the Charvakas. This 
faith in a moral order of the world—a Jaw that makes 
for regularity and righteousness—pervades ‘the poetic 
imagination of the Vedic seers as well as the philo- 
sophic thought of the post-Vedic thinkers. 

Another common character of the Indian systems 
is the presence of a practical motive. In India, 
philosophy was never divorced from life. It is culti- 


vated not so much for the satisfaction of intellectual 
curiosity as for the guidance of life in order that one 
may lead an enlightened life in the world and attain 
one’s highest goal. 

According to almost all the Indian systems, the 
highest goal of man’s life is liberation from bondage 
to the flesh. Man in his real nature is the immaculate 
spirit, free from greed and lust, passions and ‘impulses, 
sins and sufferings. If in his worldly life he seems to 
have lost his pristine glory and become mean and 
miserable, it is both his birth-right and divine destiny 
to regain his soul and realise the freedom that is his 
and, as spirit, he really is. 

The root cause of man’s bondage and consequent 
sufferings is according to the ancient Indian thinkers, 
his ignorance of reality. Liberation from these must, 
therefore, come from knowledge of reality, z.e., of the 
self within and the world outside. But while kowledge 
was regarded as essential, the Indian thinkers never 
- believed that a mere intellectual understanding of the 
truth was sufficient for liberation. On the other hand, 
they insisted upon the practice of continued medita- 
tion with perfect self-control, ze, yoga, for the 
realisation of philosophic truths. It is the realisation 
of truth through calm contemplation and deep con- 
centration that leads to liberation. Hence the necessity 
of the practice of yoga for the attainment of philoso- 
phical wisdom. 

Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy reaffirms the spirit of 
Indian culture and reorients it in the light of modern 
thought. It is the philosophy of the original Vedanta 
that he teaches to the world by following the method 
of yaugic intuition, but with the additional support 
of modern science and philosophy. 

Sri Aurobindo starts with the conception of an 
omnipresent Reality of which neither the Non-Beinug 
at the one end nor the universe at the other are 
negations that annul; they are rather different ‘states 
of the Reality. This omnipresent reality is the truth 
of all life and existence whether absolute or relative, 
whether corporeal or incorporeal, whether animate or 
inanimate, whether intelligent or unintelligent. The 
Reality is one in all its infinitely varying and even 
conflicting self-expressions. From that all variations 
begin, in that all variations consist, to that all varia- 
tions return. This omnipresent Reality is the Brahman, 
not an omnipresent cause of persistent illusions. 
Brahman is the Alpha and the Omega of all existence. 
Brahman is the One besides whom there is nothinz 
else existent. In it all affirmations are denied only to 
lead to an wider affirmation, and all antinomies co4- 
front each other in order to recognise one Truth in 
their opposed aspects and embrace by the way of 
conflict their mutual Unity. This, Sri Aurobindo 
thinks, is ‘the real Monism, the true Advaita which 
admits all things as the one Brahman and does not 
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seek to bisect Its existence into two incompatible 
entities, an eternal Truth and an eternal Falsehood, 
Brahman and not-Brahman, self and not-self, a real 
Self and an unreal, yet perpetual Maya.’ The highest 
experience of the omnipresent Reality in the universe 
shows it to be not only a conscious Existence, but a 
supreme Intelligence and Force and a self-existent 
Bliss; and beyond the universe it is still some other 
unknowable existence, some utter and ineffable Bliss. 

When we look at the world around us in a calm 
and dispassionate spirit, what we observe is a bound- 
less energy of~infinite existence and infinite movement 
pouring itself"but in infinite Space and unlimited 
Time. Modern science and some modern Western 
thinkers like Samuel Alexander assure us that the 
universe is a play of this infinite energy and move- 
ment. But what is this All, this infinite and omnipotent 
energy. The Vedanta declares that this movement is 
an aspect of a great timeless, spaceless, motionless 
Existence which is immutable, unexhaustible, action- 
less, though containing all this action. This is ure 
existence—existence without quantity, without quality, 
without name and form, and so ineffable and in- 
describable. This is the nirguna Brahman of the 
original Vedanta, i.e., the Upanishads. 

We have then two fundamental facts or realities, 
the fact of pure existence and the reality of energy 
or movement, We have to accept the double fact, 
admit both Siva and Kali, the motionless and the 
moving, and try to understand their relation. Is this 
universal energy an unintelligent power, an un- 
conscious mechanical force, or is it & conscious energy, 
an intelligent power? Sri Aurobindo’s answer is: ‘It 
is really the power of chit, conscious force, in its 
nature of creative self-conscience.’ Behind the cosmic 
energy which we observe all around us, there is thus 
a cosmic consciousness of which cosmic energy is an 
outflow and manifestation. Modern western scientists 
and philosophers admit the doctrine of evolution as a 
progressive process in which from pure motion arises 
matter; from matter, life; from life, mind with 
consciousness, But evolution is a word which merely 
states the phenomenon without explaining it. There 
is no reason why the cosmic energy should progress- 
ively manifest matter, life and mind, at different 
stages of evolution, unless we accept the Vedantie 
view that life is already involved in matter and mind 
in life, because in essence matter is a form of veiled 
life, life a form of veiled consciousness. The idea of a 
cosmic consciousness has now the support of modern 
Psychology as well as of some Scientist-philosophers 
like James Jeans, A. 8. Eddington and others. 

The ultimate existence of Vedantins is not bare 
existence; it is a conscious existence or conscious 
energy, the very nature of which is bliss. An absolute 
existence which is infinite energy of consciousness is 


a ee 


some thinkers. suppose it to be, 


self-directive 


-one trath: and ‘manifold. ka or “appear ance. 


and limitation, 
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bliss itself. Absoluteness of conscious existence is 
illimitable bliss »f conscious existence; the two are 
only different descriptions of the same thing, Brahman 
is thus infinite bliss or the infinite delight of the 


creative play of Force. The self-delight of Brahman 


is not limited. Just as its energy of consciousness is 
capable of throwing itself into infinite forms, so also 
its self-delight is capable of movement and variation, 
of revelling in- the infinite flux of innumerable 
universes. The one -Existence-consciousness that is 
Braman manifests Itself in numberless universes to 
enjoy the infinite: ovens and yariation of its 
self-delight.- 

So far we have found that the omnipresent Reality 
is Set-chet-ananda and that all’ things are sachchid- 
ananda. But how. from ‘Reality the phenomenal world 
arises requires explanation. ‘That | there ‘is a process 
and a law guiding it, is recognised by us when we 
study the. history of the world. This law cannot be, as 
a blind mechanical 
law of the - equilibrium of forces working by the 
accident of development and the influence of the past. 


Since For ce is a:self-expression of conscious Existence, 
the line of development; which force has taken must 


correspond to a perception’ of some self-truth and the 
determimation of the line must result from a power of 
knowledge inherent in consciousness 
which enables it to guide its own force along the 
chosen line. That, is, evolution must proceed from 
God’s self-determining power to think or perceive 


(ikshana) a certain Truth in Himself and to guide His 


force of creation along the line of that Truth. God as 
infinite consciousness can produce only infinite results. 


‘To settle upon a fixed Truth, or order of truths and 


build a world i in conformity with that which is selected 


out of infinite possibilities requires a selective power 


of knowledge | commissioned ‘to shape ea appearance 
out af the infinite Reality. 

This power was: called. Maya ‘by the - Vedic seers, 
Maye meant ‘for them the power: of infinite conscious- 
ness to form Name and Shape out of the vast illimit- 


able Truth of infinite existence. It is by Maya that 


the Infinite -finitises v itself, the Static being be- 
comes dynamic becoming, and out of the Absolute: the 
world of phenomena: emerges, for the play of one 
existent with another, of one self with others: The 
mental play or the illusion of -Maya .conceals the truth 
from man and misleads him into the belief that he is 
one against: others and not inseparably. one, with -the 
rest of existence. But ‘he. has to ‘emerge from this error 


into the: supramental play or the eruth of Maya where 


= 2» | #8 we ¢ 


“We 
have first to embrace. the lower or mental Maya and 
then transcend it; for it is God’s play with division 
- strife and suffering. The other or 
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higher Maya has to be overpassed, then embraced; 
for it is God’s play of the infinities of existence, of 
the lights of knowledge and the ecstasies of love, that 
for which God’s Energy went out of Him at the first 
and in which she finds her fulfilment at the last. 


There is, therefore, no ground’ for pessimism and 
‘illusionism in the Vedanta. Those who declare the 
world as full ‘of misery. and suffering, or disparage it 


‘as void of reality, miss -the link between the lower 
and the higher Maya. 


To them the mental Maya is 
the creatrix of the world, and a woild constructed by 
the mental Maya is an inexplicable ‘paradox, and a 
fixed yet floating’ apparition’ which can be called 
neither real nor unreal. But on Sri Aurobindo’s 
interpretation of the Vedanta there is a relation 
between ‘Reality and appearetice, the Truth behind 
and the conceptive phenomenon in front, a relation 
which is not merely that of opposition. “For him ‘the 
creative Idea is the Real-Idea, that is to say, a power - 
of conscious Force expressive of real being, born out 
of real being and partaking of its nature’ ‘The world 
is, therefore, not'a~ figment of conception in the 
universal Mind, but a conscious birth of that which is 
beyond Mind into forms of itself. A Truth of con- 
scious being supports these forms and expresses itself 
in them, and the knowledge corresponding to the truth 
thus expressed reigns as a supramental Truth-cons- 
ciousness.’’ ‘The world expresses ‘a foreseen ‘Truth, 
obeys a predetermining Will, realises an original self- 
vision,—it is thé growing ‘image of ‘a divine 
But all this remains unintelligible’ to us 30 
long as we try to: grasp them thtough our thought and 
reason. It is only when we cease to reason and 30 
deep into’ ourselves that’in a state of ecstatic aneuiten 
the Truth pecomes really’ manifest, to us. 


; ” One thing, oe becomes: nde clear to us at 


this. point. - The Vedanta does not countenance, as +t 


is - generally -supposed,’ pacifism and inactivity even 


‘on the part of one who has realised Brahman. Far 


from that, the Vedanta. philosophy. of life teaches that 
man becomes perfect only: when-he has found within 
himself that absolute calm and tranquillity of the 


Brahman and supports by it, with the same divine 


tolerence and -:the: same divine bliss, a" free and in- 


exhaustible activity. Mukti or Hberation for man lies, 
not in: apathy or indifference to the: world’s ‘affairs nor 
in: withdrawal from life’s activities, but in absolute 


peace and freedom. of the: self: within and: ceaseless 


activity without for the good of suffering humanity. 
;rhis explains Sri Aurobindo’s intense hfe of sadhana 
‘after his spiritual realisations, and. that for the liberation 


of -mankind as a -whole. May his sadhana ‘bring 
peace to the war-weary world, happiness to eee 
mankind, and salvation to all souls! 
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Layers of sands and small sand-dunes formed im a paddy field in Saikhoa Ghat area, 
Upper Assam, following the 15th August earthquake 
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Fissures in Sukreting Road in Upper Assam after the earthquake of August 15 
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Apres Vv of” ihe ‘Atlantic Charter Pane as 8 policy. 


of the United Nations, “the fullest collaboration in the 


economic field” with the object of securing: for all 


improved, labour. standards, economic advancement 
and social ’ security. . “Article VI looks forward to a 
world where “all the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want.” . President 
Truman’s speech last year, on ‘the objectives of the 
American foreign policy declared, among other points, 
the facilitating of the economic development of the 
under-developed countries. And it was this objective 
that caught the imagination of the people everywhere. 
The world has reached the stage where the development 
of backward areas is not 


of backward areag is no longer an academic problem 
but a vital. “necessity. g 8 EE 

Economic development is not’ an isolated pheno- 
mefion but a combined operation. ‘This combined 
Operation involves the introduction of better techni- 
ques, better- capital --equipment, 
merce, etc. 


: In this combined Soemition Fiscal Policy is one 


of thé prime-tools with which the problem of -under- 
developed areas can be tackled. _ os 


’ The essential characteristics of a backward area. 


Gn the majority of cases) are dense- population and 


pressure on ‘land. The. increased population, for lack. 
of industrial _development, is driven into rural occupa-_ 


tidns and thus we have’ the viscious tinele of popula- 
tion pressure and poverty. 

-, :These- surplus workers ‘must be withdrawn from 
agriculture ‘to be absorbed ‘into'“other industries. In 
that.event agricultural output -will not suffer while the’ 
whole new output would be a pet addition to the totel 
national income. }- 


‘ {hé problem of. backward ‘aréa’s has to “a attacked 
by stimulation of investment and effective demand.” 
But both of these are so interlinked ae we cannyt . 
separate them in our analysis. 

Development of industries is the fet step in the 
development of backward areas. This: means that; 
there should be an increase in the investment activity. 
As a consequence of this there will be an increase in 
effective demand. g 

But the risk of starting a vast -énterprise is 
prohibitive unless the programme of expansion is 
consciously planned and 
6 ane 


a question of. economics 
alone but also of politics. For, poverty breeds not only. 
misery but also communism. Hence the ‘devélopment’ 


exPansion of com- 


co-ordinated. The infant 
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_ RISCAL, POLICY AND DEVELOPMENT ‘OF BACKWARD AREAS 
"3B e SASHIKANT v. SHAH, MA, 
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industry argument will -cover the whole economic 
system of under-developed’ countries. In many cases 
protection: might equalise the ‘difference. and thus 
resolve the contradiction between private unprofit~ 
ability and public desirability. It would seem, however, 
more efficient to direct investment activity by the 
grant of subsidy. Because, firstly, the budgetary charge 
which becomes necessary renders the’ burden visible. 
Secondly, subsidies are more specific In their applica- 
tion and better amenable to ‘control than tariffs. 
Thirdly, while the burden ‘of tariffs falls upon the 
consumers who are generally poor, the burden ~f 
botitties is shifted to the general tax-payer. And 
lastly; bounties are administratively ‘more convenient 
and can be managed more cheaply. —s_ 

Protection by itself would not lead- to industrial- 

isation. (The taxation policy of the state would have 
to be evolved in such a way that it would not ‘deter 
the: would-be ey) 
; (To promote investment activities Simots recom- 
mends the suppression of corporate income-tax. Neisser 
is opposed to excessively high: corporation taxes on. 
high incomes but in order to discourage corporations 
from keeping liquid funds idle, he advocates an 
imposition of a special tax on ‘corporate profits which 
are neither distributed nor actually invested. 


* 1 Lerner, on the other hand, suggests promoting of 
risk’ capital ‘by having the Treasury refund immedi- 
ately a part of the losses that enterprises incur in a’ 
given year. He thus goes a step further than the actual 
system of cairying forward or carrying back of one 
year’s losses to be applied against the income of the- 
next two or the preceeding two years. ; His’ recommen- 
dation thus contains @ more ‘open acknowledgement 
of, state’s partnership in private enterprise. r 


. Kalecki on the other hand has suggested a + plan by 
ei ‘gross investments - (including replacement) 
actually undertaken during the year to be deducted. 
from gross income for income-tax purposes‘ instead of 
the traditional depreciation allowances. } 

Coming to personal taxes “Neisser, stresses the point 
that income-taxes in the highest brackets contribute 
relatively little to public revenue. This meang that 
emphasis-on -the' problem ‘on’ gréater progressiveness 
in income groups below the very highest, the high 
middle and upper income groups, should be given. 
Greater progressiveness in these brackets might permit 
a shift of -the tax burden from low income receivers 
towards the high income groups even if the cost te 
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the Treasury of the investment incentives is consi- 
dered. This would encourage total consumption, Then 
if investment is taken care by Lerner’s device, high 
progressiveness might be beneficial to industrialisation. 

In the above discussion it was assumed that 
private enterprise was relied upon exclusively for 
investment purposes. But private enterprise by itself, 
cazmot be relied upon fully, however modified by 
pubiic intervention and assistance. 

State initiative is called for’ to the extent that 
private enterprise fails to comply with the task. State 
initiative may be envisaged in the form of public 
irvestment—mostly by deficit financing.) It is nob 
necessary to go into the technique of deficit financing. 
What is material to our discussion are the effects and 
its shortcomings. 

The effects of public investment depend to a 
large extent on the method by which they are financed. 
Iz is fortunate that we have got rid of the classical 
assumption that the rate of investment depends upon 
the voluntary savings of the people. It is possible to 
render economic progress independent of the ‘volun- 
tary decisions of individuals by financing investments 
oui of communal or enforced savings. Investment 
financing institutions can ‘be established ‘by usiag 
revenue obtained from progressive direct taxation 
and/or private savings, enforced by a strict control 
cf consumption and could be canalised. for purposes 
af domestic investments. .! 

But this method of financing investments from 
texation is fraught with danger. !The collection of 
busitiess or personal incomie-taxes tends to restrict 
consumer spending, because in themselves such taxes 
reduce disposable incomes.) ‘Moreover, high taxes on 
Susiness profits or personal incomes may discourage 
private investors. We must not forget the sufferings 
cf the U.S.8.R. which followed this way to finance 
its investments. (It was with this in view that the 
Australian White Paper on Employment envisages to 
finance its public investment programmes from loans 
as ig reasonable in a relatively young country. 
Taxation is made the main source of revenue, and will 
de at such levels that the yield from incomes when 
the economy is fully employed will cover all expendi- 
tures on.current items including maintenance of assets. 
The taxes will be designed to have the least possible 
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restrictive effect on incentive and efficiency. On the 
other hand, borrowing from public being voluntary 
will avoid the disadvantages of taxation.’ 


_ It is true that a tax-financed investment can have 
positive secondary effects on income and employment, 
if a redistribution of incomes from savers to spenders 
is accomplished. But a simple redistribution of come 
might have little effect in mitigating poverty, though 
its indirect effect on maintaining effective demand ‘s 
considerable. {Total demand can be increased by a 
redistribution of incomes from the rich to the poor. 
Increased taxes on the rich, offset by decreased taxes 
on the poor, will increase total demand without 
unbalancing the budget. 

It is possible that deficit financed public invest- 
ment will have a discouraging influence on private 
investment. But it should be possible to avoid such 
an influence by public education to dispel unfounded 
fears concerning National Debt structures, maintain- 
ing adequate flow of credit to private enterprise at 
low rates of interest and by other methods to improve 
profit expectations. 


There seem to be two main dangers to be guarded 
against in deficit finanting. ‘First, /the closer the 
approach to full employment and the larger the 
volume of liquid assets in the hands of the public the 
greater the possibility of inflation.) Secondly, (the 
servicing of the National Debt may lead to increased 
maldistribution of incomes unless the tax structure is. 
geared to the debt structure so as -to make the debt 
service neutral in this respect. However, a deficit 
financed public investment will in most cases lead to a 
less mal-distribution of income than the private 
investment it replaces since the ownership of private 
capital ig even more heavily concentrated in the wpper. 
income groups than the ownership of government debts 
and the rate of return on Government obligations are 
lower than on private capital. 


In the development of backward areas ‘private 
investment and state initiative should not be 
conflicting elements but rather complementary to each 
other. The engine of industrialisation of backwatd 
areas should be powered not on one motor but on two 
motors, not only on state enterprise but private 
initiative as well. 
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| THE VETASA PLANT 
ma a ie ee _ By JOGES CHANDRA RAY, Vinvanwat 


. LyTRopvorion 

Verasa’ ls the name of a plant well-known in Sanskrit 
literature. It had many other synonyms of which 
vanjula*, vanira’ and nichula’ were as commonly used 
as vetasa, Kalidasa, Bhababhuti and Jayadeva have 
made the name familiar to the readers of Sanskrit 
classics. The plant forms kunja’, a natural arbour 
described as griha*, a ‘hut’ with roof and sides covered 
with foliage. It forms a shady secluded retreat for 
lovers. The name was not confined to the classics 
only. The Mahabharata, some Puranas and Varaha- 
mihira in his Vrihat Samhita have mentioned it. 
Vetasa happens to be a medicinal plant and Charaka, 
Susruta, Bhavaprakasa and other medical writers have 
noticed its medicinal uses. It was known to some of 
the Vedic Aryans. Indeed they were familiar with it. 

Yet it is strange to say, the plant has not beea 
identified. On the contrary, it has been supposed to be 
vetra’, the ratan cane. Bhanuji Dikshita in his com- 
mentary on the Amarakosha (Maharastra, 17th 
century) has given veta* as the vernacular name of 
Vetasa: Apte in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary +x- 
plains Vetasa as the ratan, reed, cane. In his Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, Monier Wiliams writes: ‘The 
ratan (calamus rotang) or similar kind of cane, a reed; 
vetasa-griha’, an arbour formed of reeds.” The modern 
commentators and English translators of Kalidasa 
understood Vetasa as vet or bet.® The Sanskrit 
scholars of the West have understood Vetasa as the 
ratan cane or some reed of like nature, and almost all 
Pandits of the present day, east and west, north and 
south of India, regard it as vet or bet or its equivaleats 
in the Dravid languages. 

A little reflection would have, however, shown 
that Vetasa could neither be the ratan, nor a reed. 
The ratan is calamus rotang or some species of 
calamus. It is armed with spines and grows in im- 
_ penetrable thickets which no one would dare handle. 
It may climb up a tree but never forms an arbour. It 
is cut either from the outside or by means of a pole 
with a knife fixed at its end. A reed has stiff, straight 
stems which can never bend and form the roof of the 
arbour. 

Vetasa is a lata” and can never be a reed. The 
word lata in Sanskrit usually denotes a weak plant 
which cannot stand. It may creep along ground or up 
a wall when it becomes a creeper, or it may climb 
upon a support either by twining round it or holding 
it by tendrils when it becomes a climber. Vetasa 
cannot be a creeper, it was a climbing plant and could 
therefore form an arbour. A kunja is not a grove. It 
is defined in the Amarakosha as a cavity covered with 
lata, ‘climbing plants’ or plants of like nature’? In 
Meghaduta, Kalidasa speaks of jambukunja*® He:-e 





jambu is not the tree of the well-known edible fruit. 


It was perhaps bhumijambu’! (Ardisia humilis af 
Botanists) a large shrub or a small tree growitg in 
clusters in damp situations; the drooping branches 
with leaves form a shade resembling an _ arbour. 
Fortunately there is a passage (VII. 42) in the Vrihat 
Dharma Purana in which vetasa and vetra are men- 
tioned together.” The Purana was composed in West 
Bengal, probably in north-east Burdwan somewhere 
near the Ganges early in the fourteenth century. 
Rajanighantu, a medical dictionary (15th century 
A.D.), has treated vetasa and vetra separately and 
given their different medical uses. 





Betasa shrub 


VETASA 

I have accidentally found a climbing shrub in this 
district of Bankura, West Bengal, which agrees with 
Vetasa as shown below. It is abundant on the shores 
of the river Silai as well as in jungles. Villagers use it 
as fuel and Santals and Doms make light baskets with 
slender stems and strips of older stems which readily 
split. The plant grows very rapidly and forms a bush 
about ten feet high with a circumference of fifteen 
feet in the course of a year. In old specimens the 
spreading branches intertwine and spread outwards 
and bend down looking like a flat-topped umbrella. 
The pendent branches constantly swing even in the 
absence of appreciable wind. Sometimes they reach 
the ground and trail along it to considerable distances. . 
A cavity is formed inside which is cool even in hot 
summer. In still older specimens the bush forms an 
arbour where half a dozen persons can easily stand 
or sleep. In winter, the plant bears profusion of grey- 
white small flowers. In those places where this plant 
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is found and vetra (calamus) is unknown, it is called 


bet” specially by Brahmins and makers of baskets. It 


is also called atanri2” In those places where true bet 
(calamus) is also found it is ealled atang® or atanri™ 
In the north-east of the district oF Burdwan, the plant 





Vetasa in flower 


has been completely ‘exterminated but the name 
bayasa” is still there, and the people generally ‘poiat 
te some other twining plant as bayasa™ Bharata 
Mallika (17th century A.D.), a Bengali commentator 
of Amarakosha gives bayasa™ as the vernacular name 
of Vetasa. The name. has been quoted in the Sabda- 
kalpa-druma. A little over a century ago Colebrooke 
in his edition of Amarakosha gives bayas® or bent™ as 
the vernacular name of Vetasa. The word is an easy 
corruption of the Prakrit beasa*® of the Sanskrit name 
Vetasa.. The plant has been identified as combretum 
decandrum, Roxb. 
ComBRETUM DecaNprum, Roxs 

A large, ever-green, woody, climbing shrub; young 

parts covered with thin, brown bark which peels off _ 
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easily in long, thin, strong strips; internodes long, 


9 in. filled with spongy flesh-coloured pith; branches 


numerous, pendent. Leaves opposite, short-petioled, 
waved, oblong, 4-5 by 1.5—2.5 in. abruptly accuminate, 
Floral leaves 1.5-2 in. long, cream-white, conspecious. 
Flowers ashy-white, small, less. than } in., scented, 
humerous, in racemes, arranged in large terminal 
panicles. Calyx lobes 5, valvate, petals 5, stamens 10 
in two series. Ovary one-celled, inferior. Fruit 1 in. 
long, oblong or elliptie, with four or five papery wings. 
Flowering time from February to April according to 
climate. 
DISTRIBUTION AND VERNACULAR NAMES 

Abundant in Bengal [Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and 
Assam], very common in North Deccan plateau, less 
common South. North-east provinces [ United Pro- 
vinces], nearly to the Punjab—Hooker’s Flora cf 
British India, II, 452. ce 

Abundant in western parts 
(Bankura): 
aten, | 

North-east Burdwan: Old Bengali name bayasa™ 

North Bengal : Nepalese—kali lIahara. 

Assam : Common throughout the province; grow- 
ing usually on hill slopes; common round about 
Gauhati. Assamese—latachali, sali with various adjec- 
tives, 

Bihar : Abundant specially in the district of Gaya. 
Kol—phalandu, Santali—aten, 

Western Dun (Dehra-Dun): Common chiefly .on 
hill sides. Flowers—February, March. Hindi—ruet or 
roel, 


Bengal 
Santali— 


of West 
Bengali—atanri, atang** bet’: 


Central Province : Found in jungles, also on the 
shores of the Narmada near Jubbulpore. Hindi— 
dhobela, Marathi~—piwar vel. 

Orissa : Found in the hill-states of Orissa and 
Khurda including Ganjam down to the Godavari. 
Oriya—atundi. 

Not found in Western India—Nairne’s Flowering 
Plant of Western India. 

Not reported from Central India —Forest Botan, 
Dehra-Dun. 

It will be thus seen that the plant hag well- 
defined distribution from Assam to the United Pro- 
vinces, from western part of West Bengal to Central 
Province and Orissa to Berar. 

Of the vernacular names. the Assamese name. 
latachali is significant. Chali” or sali” is a hut; and 
latachali is a hut made of climbing plants. The Bengali 
name atanri™ and atang” and the Oriya name atundi 
are practically the same and are probably derived” 
from Santali aten or atena. . 

DescripTION OF VEraAsA IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

We shall now examine the characters of Vetaga. - 
These are mostly found in its names, which fortunately | 
for our enquiry are many, The name of a 1 plant or an_ 


Oco) Had 
animal expresses some, noticeable character. In course 
of time, the origin is forgotten and the name becomes 
a mere symbol. But all Sanskrit names are based on 
roots which preserve to some extent the origina] idea 
which gave the name. Some of the names of Vetasa 
are easy’ to understand. Some require the aid of 
etymology. In a few others the etymological 
Meaning is ‘ vague and. doubtful... In a few such 
cases the same name is common to other plants 
which happen to be known to us. These point to some 
character which is common to them, In these thrze 
ways it has been possible to explain the meanings of 
the names of Vetasa. 


The Amarakosha, the standard Sanskrit lexicon 
gives seven names of Vetasa and four names of 
ambuvetasa." The first group thus comprises the names 
of sthalavetasa,* ‘land-vetasa’, and the second group 
those of ambuvetasa,” ‘water-vetasa’ only. 

The names of ‘land-vetasa’ are : 

1. Vetasa®: There is no difference between the 
Vetasa of these two groups, except in the situation in 
which it grows. Thus the name Vetasa may mean 
‘land-vetasa’ as well as ‘water-vetasa.’ In Meghadu!a, 
Kalidasa mentions vanira” growing on the shores of 
the Gambhira, and also in Raghuvamsa, on the bank 
of the Godavari. Kshirasvami (C.P., 11th century), 
the earliest commentator of the Amarakosha so far 
known, derives the name Vetasa from root vt, to go, 
to spread and supposes that the plant seeks water. 
But Sarvananda, a Bengali commentator (12th cen- 
tury) and a follower of Svami, as well as Dikshita 
derive the name from root ve, ‘to weave, braid, inter- 
twine.’ The young stems intertwining with one another 
and forming the roof of the arbour. 

2. Ratha®: It resembles the convex roof of our 
old chariots with fillets hanging all round as seen in 
modern tonga. — 

3. Abhrapushpa®: It has flowers of the colour of 
abhra (the highest cloud) which is grey-white. 


4. Vidula®: The drooping branches  constant'y 
swing. aay E 
_§. Sita: The inside of the arbour is very cool 


even in hot summer and that is one of the reasons 
why Kalidasa placed Sakuntala and Dushmanta in a 
Vetasa arbour. 

6. Vanira®: It-is a difficult word. The word 's 
derived from van ‘to aid, to be occupied,’ referring to 
its habit of forming a cover for men and animals. 

7, Vanjula*: It is another difficult word. It is 
from vanch ‘to wonder about. It is also the name of 
asoka, a middle-sized flower tree (Saraca Indica) and 
tinisa,. a middle-sized timber-tree (Ougenia dalber- 
gioides).. There must, ‘be some point of resemblance 
among the three plants. In a Sanskrit dictionary the 
word vanjila-as an adjeetive means crooked. The three 
plants agree in having crooked stems. 
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8. Ambuvetasa“: It does not. mean that the 
plant grows in water. The plant hijjala (Barringtonia 
acutangula) is called ambuja in Amarakosha, but we 
know, it does not grow in water, it grows near water 
courses. shee 
- 9. Nadeyi*: It refers to its growing near water. 
Nadeyi is also the name of bhumijambuka” which, as 
we have already seen, grows in moist situations, 
10. Parivyadha*: Literally it means what is at- 
tacked (by water), suggesting occurrence of the plant 
near water. Vidula“—the branches being swayed tu 
and fro by current of water. The word is already 
mentioned. 

The Amarakosha has another word— ; 

11. Vetasvat which means a place abounding 
in Vetasa referring to the plant growing in large 
numbers in one place. 





Vetasa fruit 


Kshirasvami quotes Chandra, a lexicographer and 
gives a list of names of Vetasa of which the additional 
names are the following : 

12. Nichula®: It is also the name of the tree 
hijjala™ (Barringlonia acutangula) in Amara. Hijjala 
is a middle-sized tree growing on the shores of rivers 
like Vetasa with leaves crowded at end, the branches 
droop down resembling Vetasa also in this respect. In 
Meghaduta, Kalidasa mentions nichula® which looked 
fresh and green even in mid-summer. 

13> Namra*!: Drooping. 

14. Dirghapatraka®: Having long leaves, 1.e., hav- 
ing oblong leaves. 

15. Gandhapatra®: Perhaps a misprint for gandha- 
pushpaka™ (see below). ) 


16. Ghanapushpaka*: Having clusters of dense 


flowers. ; 
17. Samuvyita™: Entirely covered with foliage. 
Jalauka, nadikulapriya, jalajata, toyakama”—the 


meaning is obvious. 

The Dkanvantariya Nighantu, the earliest medical 
lexicon, gives a long list of names which is also quoted 
in Sabda-halpa-druma. The following are new: 


18. Kalama": The pith drying up the internode 
may be used as a reed-pen, 
19. Sushena™: (?) 


20. Gandhapushpaka™: Having scented flowers. 
21. Nikunjaka™: Forming an arbour. 
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Vaghbhata, a medical writer, mentions a surgical 
instrument named vetasapatra used for piercing and 
cutting open. It is thus a lancet having two edges and 
& point exactly resembling the apex of the leaf 
of c.d. 

When does Vetasa flower? Varaha-mihira in his 
Vrhat Samiuta (Ch. XXXIX) forecasts the outturn 
of linseed (atasi)™ by observing the amount of flower- 
ing of Vetasa. Linseed ripens in spring and Vetasa is in 
flower a little earlier. The Vamana Purana (Ch. VI) 
i8 more explicit and describes Vetasa in blossom in 
spring on the banks of rivers. 

Summing up the characters of Vetasa it may ‘e 
described as a-large climbing shrub supporting itself 
by the intertwining of young stems and forming a 
natural arbour which is cool even in mid-summer. Its 
Young branches bend outwards and downwards which 
constantly swing. Its leaves are oblong, apex, like a 
lancet. Flowers scented, gréy-white, in dense clusters. 
It grows both on dry lands as well as near water 
courses. Flowering time winter and spring. These are 
also the characters of Combretum decandrum as noted 
above. 


| A few places of occurrence of Vetasa can be 
gathered from Sanskrit literature : 

1. North-east Burdwan (West Bengal): ‘The 
Vrihat Dharma Purana, as we have already noted, was 
undoubtedly composed somewhere there. It mentions 
Vetasa. Bharata Mallika also found Vetasa probably 
somewhere there. Jayadeva refers to vetasa-kunja on 
the bank of the Jamuna. Apparently he was acquainted 
with the plant and probably saw Vetasa on the bank 
of the Ajaya, the river on which his village stood. 

2. Kamarupa (Assam): In one of the landgran's 
ef Ratnapala, King of Kamarupa, Vetasa is mentioned 
as a boundary plant on a river bank. 

3. The shores of the Narmada. Kavyaprakasa in 
a famous verse mentions vetasa taru® on the shore of 
the Reva (Narmada). From enquiries I understand, 
both C. decandrum and Calamus grow on the bank of 
the Narmada off Jubbulpore, and both are used for 
making baskets. Vetasa is described here as a taru,” ‘a 
tree.’ It stands like a tree to a certain height and may 
be described as a tree. 

4. Ceéntral Province: The 
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mentions vanjula® in Ch. VI and many times vetasa 
towards its end. The Purana was composed in the 
Central Province somewhere between Nagpore and 
Jubbulpore as shown by me in a_ Bengali article. 
Probably the plant occurs in Berar, the native place 
of Bhavabhuti. 

5. In Raghuvamsa (Ch. XIII, 35), Kalidama refers 
to the occurrence of Vetasa on the bank of the 
Godavari. 

6. Upper India: The Vamana Purana as noted 
above mentions Vetasa. It was probably composed in 
Upper India. 


In all these places C. decandrum is found. The 
identification is therefore complete. 

We shall now explain the references of Vetasa ‘in 
the Vedas. Some of the Rishis of the Rigveda seem 


to have been very familiar with the plant. In the 
Rigveda (IV.58.5) a Rishi describes the flickering 
flame of fire as hiranmaya vetasa,” ‘golden  vetasa’ 


from its resemblance with the waving shoot of C.d. 
In another place (X.95.5), the derivative word 
vaitasa” occurs, It is explained in Vedic Nighantu as 
the male organ of generation, because it resembles 
pendulous stems of C.d. In both the Yajurvedas and 
the Atharva Veda, Vetasa is called apsuja” ‘born in 
water’ referring to its growing close to water courses. 

An interesting historical fact may be deduced from 
the occurrence of the plant. As it is unknown in the 
Punjab, it appears that some of the Aryans had 
spread to the United Provinces, a fact otherwise 
known. It is obvious from absence of Vetasa in Malwa 
the theory that Kalidasa and Varaha-mihira were 
natives of that ‘place seems doubtful. 

In concluding this paper I thank Professors it. 
V. Varadpanda of Science College, Nagpore; A. C. 
Dutta of Cotton College, Gauhati; P. K. Parija of 
Cuttack College; A. C. Joshi of Government College, 
Lahore; and T. N. Venkatanathachari of Presidency 
College, Madras for supplying me with information 
regarding the occurrence and vernacular names of the 
plant, and my friend Sri Taraprasanna Bandopadhyaya, 
Engineer of the district of Bankura, without whose 
help in various ways this research would have been 
impossible. 
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~ =! «..*. By LEHAR SINGH MEHTA, B.a,, Lue. 


Towarps the end of the twelfth century all was life 
and chivalrous glory in Mewar. The excitement and 
splendour of war's alarms, the bray and blare of the 
summoning trumpet, and the beat of the battle-drum 
among all stresses and dangers were the incidents of 
daily occurrence, But this does not mean that that age 
was devoid of cultural attainment. One of the best- 
preserved monumental remains of the time is the most 
elaborately sculptured temple of Shri Rishabhdeo in 
Dhuley. It is about thirty-nine miles from Udaipur, 
with which it is connected by a metalled road. 

The road from Udaipur to Rishabhdeo passes 
through a valley, which is the most diversified and 
romantic in this sub-continent of India. Each hill 
and dale, tower and tree, each altar, cenotaph and 
shrine furnishes a legend of its own. Here you will 
find streams to angle in, dense teak-forest, deer and 
stags galloping from one place to another, much, in 
short, to please the eye and gratify the taste. On your 
way and at a distance of about twelve miles from 
Udaipur you reach the percipitous precincts of the 
famous silver and lead mines of Zawar, where the 
proudest Rajput of splendid courage—Rana Pratap— 
decided to take up arms once more and keep alive the 
flickering flames of Rajsthan’s life. This is the celebrated 
spot where the public-spirited and benevolent Bhama 
Shah, the hereditary Prime Minister of Mewar, sougit 
out his great master and offered everything he pos- 
sessed for the liberation of the broken, crushed, and 
all but annihilated country he loved, You will further 
meet interesting aboriginal tribesmen, the Bhils, and 
have glimpses of the sweet and simple Indian jungle 
life they lead, the humble life so close to nature. You 
will observe how they are racing after their wandering 
cattle or joining in some merry rustic romp. Their life 
is full of mystery, romance, starvation and drudgery. 
They will not like to be caught up in the current of 
the -twentieth century. 

I am not aware of the precise period of the 
erection of the temple. But one of the inscriptions, 
in the nail-headed character, records that as far back 
as the year 1431 V.S. one Hardan Seth, under the 
instructions of his. spiritual Guru Bhatarak Shri 
Dharamkirti, got it repaired and illuminated it with a 
light that will never die down. Another important 
record inscribed on stone narrates that the Mandap 
or Navchawki, in front of the idol, was erected by 
_ Shri Hansa in 1572 VS. Tiny shrines all over the 
temple, wherein are placed a number of gods and 
goddesses, were raised by the descendants of Seth 
Bhupat in 1754. Gandhi Vijayachand and Seth Guman 
Chand Bapna crowned the temple with high loopholed 
walls and arcade in the years 1863 and 1889 respec- 
tively, a: 


Among the wonders of the place is the inner — 


temple, in which is installed the idol, called Shri 
Risabhdeo’ or Keshariaji or Kalaji or Adi Baba, the 
first Jain Tirthankar and the eighth Tirthankar of the 
Hindus. The idol is about five feet high and is made 
of black marble of exquisite beauty and magni- 
ficenee, All around the temple you will witness, with 
thrill, no less than seventy-six statues, resplendently 
installed in small shrines. Of these thirty-eight are 





Shri Keshariaji (Rishabhdeo), Dhuley, Mewar 


connected with the Jain Digambar Sect and eleven 
with the Swetambar Sect. These images, the inserip- 
tions reveal, were enshrined between 1611 and 1863 
V.S. Mahadeo and Hindu Tirthankars, in white or 
black granite, come into actual contact with the Jain 
deities. Majestic in its isolation stands a Mumba or 
pulpit, whence a Muslim can enunciate the dogma of 
Mohamed, “There is but one God.” Intolerance of 
difference is a hardy plant and in its refined form 
exists even in countries that loudly boast of their 
civilisation. But this temple goes a long way to prove 
that in spite of innumerable taboos real tolerance 
exists in India. 

It is impossible to do full justice to the archites- 
tural beauty of the place. Its vaulted roofs are a perfect 
model of the most ancient style of dome in the Fast, 
probably invented anterior to the Roman architecture, 
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The temple is surrounded by abundant space. 
is space for the establishments of the priests, for the 
numerous resident worshippers, and for a constant 
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Shri Rishabhdeo 
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IN the ancient land of Bankura’ during the pre- and 
early mediaeval period a strong Jain culture, the 
history of advancement and decay of which could not 
be fully traced out, abruptly developed on the banks 
of the two principal rivers, viz., the Dhalakisore or 
Darakeswar and the Kansavati? The chain of temples 
which sustained the flow of Jain culture are noted 


below ; 
A. River Dwarakeswar—_ 


‘1, “Bankura, the westernmost District of the Burdwan Division 
fin Bengal Province), is situated between deg. 23 37m. and deg. 22 54m, 
north latitude, and between deg. 87 33m..and deg. 88 51m. east longi- 
tude.’"—Statistical Account of the Bankura District by Hunter. 

~ 2. “Colonel Dalton identifies the Bhumij with the ‘Vajra-Bhumi’ 
of Jain legendary history, who hunted with dogs and arrows the 
deified saint Mahavira, when engaged in performing an ascetic 
pilgrimage through their country. The conjecture is strongly supposed 
by the prevalence of Jain remains in many parts of Manbhum 
District, and by the tradition of both Bhumij and Hos that a people 
ealled | ‘Sarawakas, ‘who ‘can hardly be other than Jains, were the 
earliest civilised inhabitants in Manbhum and the eastern portion of 





Singbhum ~ . «" (Ancient Bankura waa included within this’ area), 
—A Statistical Account of Bengal (Vol. XVII) by W. W.. Hunter, 
(pp. 278-79). ; 


There 





influx of votaries, numbering about more than a lakh 
per year. Those whom ambition has cloyed, superstition 
unsettled, and commerce ruined may be found ag 
ascetic attendants. Determined upon renouncing the 
world, they first renounce the ties that bind them to 
it. No blood-stained sacrifice scares away the timid 
devotees, no austerities terrify, no tedious ceremonies 
fatigue them. From the mouth of the Indus to -the 
mouth of the holy Ganges, from the great uplands of 
the Deccan and the country stretching up from the 
snow-clad majestic northern fringe of the Himalayas 
down to Cape Comorin, gifts, more especially: in the 
form of saffron, worth about a lakh of rupees per year, 
lavishly pour in. No donation ds. too great or Seay 
trifling tee 

The Muslims, so the fascia runs, : eaeaiae 
invade this common place of pilgrimage in or melt 
the year 1792, and the Marathas, under the leadership 
of Sadashiv Rao, desired to over-run it during 
the year 1863. But the Bbhils are reported to have 
repelled the assailants with stubborn courage. With 
swords and spears, bows and arrows the Bhils dealt’ 
death on every side, charging and wheeling - and 
charging again, heedless of the loss _ they were 
suffering. Fighting desperately the invaders were 
driven out, and the tide of victory, after. dreadful ' 
carnage, turned in favour of the defenders.” 
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(z) Sonatapol Temple, Police Station—Bankura, 
Bankura Subdivision. © 


(ii) Siddheswar ‘Temple? P.S.’ Onda, peer, 


Subdivision. : 
(iit) Deulbherya Temple, PS. Chattana, Bankura 
| Subdivision, 
(iv) Dharapat Temple, ie hues | 2 “Vishnupore, 


Vishnupore Subdivision. 


(v) Parashmani Temple (or Parsvanath) Ng 
*Panchal, P. S. Vishnupore, Vishnupore 
Subdivision. : 


2. River Kansavati—_ Ne 
(t) Ambika Temple (Jain Smasanadevi), P. 8. 
Ranibandh, Bankura Subdivision. . 








3. (i) “The Siddheswar temple at Bahulara in the Bankura. 
District is probably the specimen of a brick-built Rekha’ 
temple ef the mediaeval period ‘now ~ standing in. Bengal.’” —Icono-, 
graphy of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculpture in the . Dacca Museum 
by N. K. Bhattasali, M.A. (p. xvi). 

(ii) History of Indian and Indonesian ant ty Dr.’ niger 
(PL.LXII. 213). | ate gp Sate 7 

(iii) Annual Report of the Bichaeokiehidl: oe of 
(1921-22) p. 84 and (1922-23) p, 59, ; 


finest 


DHARAPAT TEMPLE 


(w) A demonished Temple of Parsvanath, PS. 
Ranibandh, Bankura Subdivision. 

Stray particulars though not complete history of 
these temples are still available from different sources, 
e.g. from the references of various chronological 
manuscripts of this area, Vaishnava Puthi, architec- 
tural evidence of the temple and from the iconography 
and the nature of the images. 





Dharapat Temple 


In this article, Dharapat, » Jain temple of early medi- 
aeval period, is the subject of our discussion. Before 
proceeding any further I acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Sri Maniklal Singh, M.A., Editor, Stlpee, of Vishnu- 
pore, who enlightened me about the preliminary 
details of the temple. Accordingly we visited the site 
on May 7, 1950. I am also thankful to Sri Susilranjan 
Sengupta, B.A., who has rendered me valuable assist- 
ance in connection with compilation of this work. 

II 

The temple is situated on the northern bank of 
the river Dwarakeswar within Vishnupore Police Sta- 
tion in Vishnupore Subdivision of Bankura District 
and is five miles off from Vishnupore Railway Station 
.on the B.N.R. line. 

The temple is built of heavy laterite-stone and is 
about forty feet in height. The massive fort-shaped 
structure of the temple, with its two doors facing south 
and west which is an exception to the general rule, 
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is quite unlike those of other existing temples of 
Bengal. The temple is of South Indian type and bears 
similarity to the Jagannath Temple of Puri and the 
Temple of Bhubaneswar. 

Three life-size images, one of Vishnu followed by 
Swaraswati and Lakshmi and the other two of Maha« 
vira—nude, in standing posture, attended on both the 
sides by similar statuettes twenty-four in number (the 





Vishnu, Dharapat Temple 


tradition among the Jains is that these twenty-four 
figures represent the twenty-four Jain Thirthankars 
and the Muktipath-pradarshaka is Mahavira)—and 
Parsvanath, belonging to the Jain Digamvara sect, are 
placed on the outer body of the temple. It is apparent 
that those images were shifted from their original 
positions and were subsequently placed there. 

A stone-tablet, now damaged, was placed at the 
top of the southern door of the temple stating that it 
was erected by a Samanta Raja named Adesraja_of 
Dharapat in the 15** Shakabdya. Another reference is 
also available from Puthi Sahitya, Madanmohan 
Bandana, composed by one Ratan Kaviraj (or Ratan 
Kavi) in the 1011th to 1013th year of the Malla Era 
(1703-1705 A.D.), regarding the king of Dharapat, one 
of the feudal chiefs under the Vishnupore Raj, who 
was summoned by Raghunath Singha, son of Vir 
Hambir of Vishnupore, to render military assistance in 
his battle against Shah Sujah, the Nawab of Raj 
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Mahal; and. king Sabha Singha of Barda (near 
Chandrakona) in Midnapore district It is - knowa 
from the old documents and Madanmohan Bandana 
that King Raghunath Singha approximately reigned 
about the period 1626-1656 A.D. (932 to 962 Malla Era). 
Though the last two figures of the stone-tablet erected 


* by Adesraja in the temple are broken off, I infer that 


this tablet was inserted during the reign of Raghunath 

Singha and that the king of Dharapat mentioned in 

Madanmohan Bandana is none else than Adesraja. 
Among the Malla kings of Vishnupore, Raghunath 


Singha was the first king to accept Vaishnava faith 
and it was he who introduced Vaishnavism in Malla- 


bhum (Malla kingdom). That the said Samanta Raja 
too was of Vaishnava faith can be safely inferred from 
a name-plate inserted by him at the feet of an exist- 
ing Radha-image. No permanent shrine is found ‘n 
the temple. The image of Nangta Shyamchand, which 
js at present the principal deity, is placed on a 
wooden platform. Accordingly the temple is called the 
temple of Nangta Shyamchand. f 

The word nangta deserves special consideratioa. 
Nangta or Digamvara is the Bengali synonym for the 
English word “naked.” Nangta or naked attributed to 
Skyamchand is a peculiar expression and is not to be 
found in the whole of Vaishnava literature. j 

What can be the probable reason of the presence, 
in a hitherto known Vaishnava temple, of the Jain 
images and the application of the word nangta to the 
image ? This can be explained by the presumption 
that this temple was once a_ stronghold of Jain 





ra Sujadi aila chadi sange fouz hazar kuri 
Aila fauz vilat~ lutibare 

Prabhur mahima peya rajare siropa diya 
Fire gela apanar ghare. 


chode aila Sabha-singha 


+ 


Jangi nuti kare ranga 


Dharapat, Ramsagar, Paikpara, Yadavnagar, 


Samanta rajarasav aise. 


—Madanmohan Bandana by Ratan Kaviraj. 
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Digambara faith and the images of Mahavira and 
Parsvanath once occupied the central position of the 
temple. With the decay of the Jain faith in this region 
and the growth of Vaishnavism in the mediaeval 
period, these images were removed by the Vaishnava 
King Ades from their original ‘position in order to 
make room for Shyamchand. Though the word 
Digambara or Nangta is inseparably connected with 
the Jain Digambara sect, it has, along with the 
conversion of the temple to its present form, come 
down to us as a past heritage and has thus come to 
be apphed to Shyamchand. | 


Ill 

Vishnupore is a city of temples. These temples 
most of which were built by Vir Hambir and Ragh- 
nath Singha of Vishnupore® bear, as regards structural 
characteristics, marked difference from the temple of 
Dharapat. From a close observation it is clear that 
the Dharapat Temple is of more primitive type. On 
the basis of structural evidence and considering the 
age of the temple I believe this is not, as stated in the 
tablet, built by Adesraja who was contemporary to 
Raghunath Singha of Vishnupore. The temple of 
Dharapat was originally a Jain temple and as the 
land passed into the hands of the Vaishnava king this 
Jain temple was converted into a Vaishnava temple by 
Adesraj. 

The iconography of the three 
discussed before goes to strengthen my belief. 
images are of pre-mediaeval sculpture and bear no 
resemblance to the images carved according to . the 
technique of the Gauda School of Iconography in 
Mediaeval Bengal. 
ie eS ge a eee 

5. (a) The temples—Jor Bangla, Shyam Rai, Raghunath (at 
present known as Sri Sri Madan Gopal Deber Mandir) were built 
during the reign of Raghunath Singha.—Ref. Madanmohan Bandana by 


Ratan Kaviraj. « 
(b) History of Bishnupore-Raj (An Ancient Kingdom of West 
Bengal) by Abhaya Pada Mallik, B.A., B.T., pp. 41-43. 
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ART OF SRI J. C. ROY 
‘ is By J. P. GANGOOLY, 
Cavalier to the Order of the Crown of Italy, and Ex-Principal, Government School of Art, Calcutta 
“The aims of Education in Art is to bring the highest gifts of imagination 
to bear upon Life and Nature’”—G. F. Warts 
Wir this view-point, Sri J. C. Roy, an artist of no the usual path of Portrait and Landscape Paintings as 
mean order, has strenuously worked hard to discard jg followed by most artists. He took to the develop- 





Will-o-the-wisp 

ment of his emotional capacity 
and, thus to achieve altogether 
a different line of emotional and 
abstract representation of his 
own conception. 

To attain this, a strenuous and 
long-sustained effort was un- 
doubtedly necessary, although it 
placed him beyond the reach 
of the general public to appre- 
ciate the aim and efforts of his 
unique ‘productions, apart from 
the beaten track of others. 


It must never be forgotten 
that there is a joy of contem- 
plation no less than a joy of 
creation, a joy which pre-sup- 
poses understanding and respou- 
siveness; and that joy varies 
directly according to the capacity 
Art Chamber . for. emotional receptiveness, 
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Sei Roy, after deciding to discard the beaten 


track of the average artists of the day, has chosen 
the path of difficult and emotional subjects of sublime 
and abstract conception of life. The selection of sub- 
jects of his paintings, in which he delights, is not 
appropriately understood by the general public of 
average intellect unless the intention of the artist is 
fully explained. Nevertheless it pleases him and that 
is all he really cares for. 

His pictures of abstract subjects “The World,” 
“Navati,” “Soul of the Country,” “Midnight,” “Truth,” 
“The Moon,” “Activity,” “Will-o-the Wisp,” ‘“Natha- 
bhrn,’ “Gold Mohor,” etc., are the typical examples 
oi hs art, the emotional aspects of which his close 
friends are proud to applaud. His pictures need full 
explanations to be appreciated by lay men and even 
by his brother artists of average talent. It must be 
admuted that when explained they are found to be 
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highly educative, poetic in character and out of the 
common run. 

A peculiar nature of his character is that he never 
exhibits his pictures in any Exhibitions in India and 
is fond of absolute seclusion, keeping himself away 
from the gaze-of the art-loving public. I have often 
argued just to induce him to exhibit his works, but 


“No” was his obstinate reply. He prefers his “Art 
Chamber” to Exhibitions, 
Sri J. C. Roy is the Curator of the Calcutta 


Corporation and is in charge of all their valuable 
collections. The Corporation is justly proud of his 
Services. 

What I admire most, apart from his art, is his 
sympathetic and helpful] nature towards others who 
may happen to come in contact with him. He is ever 
ready to extend genuine help if he can possibly do 
it, and takes a pride in it, 
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BAGHDAD 
The City of Legend and History 


By P. K. RAVINDRANATH 


‘Ons is unconsciously reminded of the stories of the 
Arabian Nights and the glorious chapters of 2n 
immertal. period in the history of man’s culture and 





A view of modern Baghdad 


civilization, when one hears of Baghdad. And no 


weacer, for, Baghdad has a history that dates back 


to twelve centuries. 

The great highways of trade—the caravan routes 
of the world—intersected at a point, about 300 miles 
to the North-west of Basrah, at the mouths of the 
Eupkrates and the Tigris. This point where the routes 
cressed each other for over 4000 years, in course of 


time became a hamlet, then a village, then a town and 
finally blossomed into the city of Baghdad. Baghdad 
became the focal point from which the trade routes 





The Tomb of Zubeida as 


branched off to the Mediterranean ports, the Persian 
Gulf ports, Turkey, Afiica, Iran and India and the 
Far Bast. It was no wonder then, that the Caliphs, in 
search of a capital for their Abbassid Empire, pitched 
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upon Baghdad as the ideal city. They soon made it 
the largest and most beautiful city in the world. 
Baghdad, or the City of Peace, was built a little 
to the north of the present site of modern Baghdad, 
by Al Mansoor, one of the greatest Abbassid Caliphs 
in 762 A.D. Modelled on a Roman Camp, it was a 
‘circular city,.about two miles in diameter, with three 


Al Mustansiriyah 


Courtesy : Royal Iraqi Consulate General, Bombay 


separate walls around it. The walls 
made of sundried bricks provided 
the necessary protection from 4t- 
tacks. The battlements of the walls 
rose to about ninety feet from the 
ground. There were four gates lead- 
ing out of the city to the desert 
highways and caravan routes. 

Baghdad grew at the expense of 
other cities nearby, such as Basrah, 
Wasit and Damascus, for Mansoor 
demolished much of the best por- 
tions of these cities to bui'd his 
capital. In the centre of the city 
was the Palace of the Caliphs. Out- 
side the city gates were the bazaars 
and on the north were’ the 
encampments of Mansoor’s army, 
on the banks of the river {| | 
Tigris. 

Mansoor’s grandson, Harun, better, known es 
-Harun-al-Raschid who reigned from 786-809 AD., 
made Baghdad the centre of the world’s learning ani 
arts. Harun himself was a poet and_ scholar of no 
mean merit. This also happened to be the period 
when paper was invented in China, and paper played 
a great part in people’s literature and chronicles. The 
literary outpourings of Harun’s poet and friend, Abu 
Nuwas, and the exploits of Harun himself are well- 
known, The tales of the Arabian Nights have lent 





glamour and charm to Harun-al-Raschid’s name and 
to the city of Baghdad. Harun’s wife, Zubeida, lies 
buried in the city, and to this day her tomb is a place 
of interest to sightseers in Baghdad. 

After Harun’s time, the city began to lose much 
of its importance. By about the middle of. the 10th 


century, it was mostly in ruins due to a heavy flood. 


A new city began to grow up near 
the area where Mansoor’s army had 
established their barracks. This site 
was the forerunner of the present- 
day Baghdad. 

In 1258 A.D. Hulagu, a grandson 
of Jhengis Khan, and brother of 
Kublai Khan, sacked the city and 
put an end to the Abbassid Calis 
phate. The city was looted and seb 
on fire. Tamerlane captured the 
city, during his exploits in 1974. In 
the fifteenth century, the King of 
Persia, Shah Ismael, occupied the 
area, Later on, in 1638, Sultan 
Murad, a Turk beseiged and sacked 
Baghdad. From this period onwards 
the history of Baghdad sinks into 
oblivion, till the capture of the 





King Faisal II Square, Baghdad 


Courtesy : Royal Iraqi Consulate General, Bombay 


city in 1917 by the British troops under Lt.-General 
Sir Stanley Mauder. Till that time Baghdad was a 
part of the Ottoman Empire. In 1921, the Britisn 
installed King Faisal, a local chieftain as the king of 
Iraq, under their protection. Iraq acquired an inde- 
pendent status only in 1932, when she joined the 
League of Nations as a free member. 

Baghdad is no longer the picturesque city of 
Harun-al-Raschid’s time. A railway station today 
stands where Harun built his beautiful palace and 
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gardens. Flat-roofed houses and venerable mosques 
stard on either side of a maze of narrow, winding 
alleys. Still retaining its oriental colour, Baghdad 
strives to be a modern, civilized city. 

There are over a hundred mosques in Baghdad, 
most of them held in high esteem and reverence by 
Muslims the world over. Thousands of pilgrims flock 
to these holy shrines every year to pay their homag> 
to the martyrs of Is'am. The most important of these 
mosques, the Khadimain, the dome of which is of solid 
gold, is of special interest to Muslims. Right in the 
centre of the present city is what is today the customs 
heuse—a huge magnificent building. This was built by 
Cauph Mustansirh in 1233 and used to be called Al 
Mustansiriyah. This was designed to be a college, the 
foremost of its kind in the whole world. The structuve 
of the building is still a matter of amazement even 
theugh it was built over seven hundred years 
ac 

At one end of Baghdad’s busiest thoroughfare, 
Raschid Street is a museum of ancient Arab anti- 
quities. The building that houses this museum was 
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once a mosque built by Amin-ed-din Marjan, 4 
governor of Baghdad in 1374 A.D. The exhibits and 
the building itself are of considerable interest. 

The ancient and the modern are closely inter- 
laced in Baghdad. Along with the mosques, the oriental 


bazaars and the winding alleys, Baghdad has an up-to- 


date aerodrome, good roads, rails and what cou'd b2: 
termed a “Western way of life.” 

Everything appears unreal in modern Baghdad. 
Ruins of ancient buildings and bazaars contrast 
strangely with modern streets and squares and resi- 
dential flats. Half-a-mile off from a labyrinth of evil- 
smelling lanes, you run into a modern well-laid drive. 
Dozens of cabarets do a roaring ‘business in the even- 
ing hours, while scores of pimps offer to lead you to 
the best brothels in the town. The limousines, electric 
lights, telephones and sewage system and the museums 
of Arab antiquities and of Mesopotamian art and culture 
speak volumes of the great progress that has been 
achieved. The latest plastic and nylon articles can be 
seen in the old covered bazaars alongside with 
beads and pearls and Persian carpets. 





AN AMERICAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL THAT TRAINS LEADERS 


By O. K. ARMSTRONG 


Simvatep in that ruggedly beautiful area of the Ozark 
Meuntains known as the Shepherd-of-the-Hills coun- 
try is probably one of the most unique educational 
institutions in the United States—a school that admits 
only students without money. It is a schoe] that gives 
bovs and girls from mountain homes a chance at 
acedemic and vocational training, in return for which 
they work in its fields, dairy barns, stone quarry, 
caning factory, machine shop and other facilities to 
help pay their way. ; 

Since its founding 42 years ago, the School of the 
Ozarks has followed the ideal of developing leaders 
for isolated communities. The institution has given to 
the surrounding, region, comprising about two dozea 
countries in the midwestern States of Missouri and 
Arkansas, some of the area’s most outstanding farmers 
and. stock-breeders, and farm home-makers among its 
cil graduates, with a good sprinkling of highly suc- 
ce-sful business and professional men and women 4s 
wal. The campus is called Point Lookout, for it les 
om a plateau 200 feet above the winding, picturesque 
White River, and from the administration building 
there is a breath-takingly beautiful panorama of the 
valey and the wooded hills beyond. ~ 

President R. M. Good, guiding spirit of the school, 
is as rugged, honest and informal as the hills abouv 


him. He is of medium build, slightly stooped, with 4 
bronzed face and enormous mouth that breaks easily 
into a smile when he talks. Especially when he talks 
about his School of the Ozarks. From humble begin- 
nings, the School of the Ozarks has grown to a 
$2,000,000 institution, with 20 major buildings, more 
than that number of homes and work facilities, 640 
acres of land and one of the best Jersey herds in all 
North America. Only 250 students can be admitted. 

“We take the ones recommended as most needy and 
as having least educational advantages in their home 
communities,” Mr. Good explained. “Entrance require- 
ments are no money, but intelligence and willingness 
to work.” 

The president ho'ds firmly to these two theories 
about an education: First, that schooling is of no 
value unless it teaches a youth that nothing is accom- 
plished without hard work. Second, Mr. Good believes 
that schools should prepare young men and young 
women to point the way to progress for their own 
communities. Proudly he tells of the high percentage 
of School of the Ozarks youths who now occupy 
positions of influence in the communities where thay 
were reared. 

The School, organized by church leaders at the 
suggestion of a young Presbyterian minister, held its 
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first classes in 1907. During the early years, students 
came in on horseback and afoot from mountain cabins 
in isolated communities. Few had seen electric lights 
or knw anything about modern plumbing. The very 





Future machinists are trained in the School 
of the Ozarks, a school for mountain children 
in the American South 


first pupil to enrolf was Clint McDade, a boy in 
overalls who walked the 10 miles from Bradleyville, 
Missouri. Today, McDade is America’s leading grow*r 
of orchids. He owns two world-famous orchid colles- 
tions, one at his Signal Mountain greenhouses at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, and the other the growings 
at Sandhurst, England, largest in the 100-year history 
of orchid raising. . 

Only grade-school subjects were taught at first. 
Gradually high-school classes were added. In 1913, the 
first high-school graduate got his diploma. He was 
Joseph Gideon. Today he is a distinguished lawyer, 
serving at prosecuting attorney of his home county—a 
civic leader of his boyhood community. 

Mr. Good took over as president in 1921. 
married one of the teachers, and Mrs. Good has 
mained his close partner in administering the school. 
The students call her “Mrs. Sunshine” because of her 
cheerful disposition and helpful advice. 

Since practically all the students came from farm 
homes, and Mr. Good hoped most of them would go 
back to their farms, his biggest need was to get more 
~land to demonstrate how to make a living from the 
soil. With private donations he purchased a tract of 
440 acres and erected new farm buildings. One of the 
first students to work on the dairy farm is today one 
of south Missouri’s best dairymen. He farms and 
grazes 1,018 acres of typical Ozarks plateau soil, hand- 
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ling around 4,000,000 pounds of milk from his 85 
splendid Guernsey cows. His dairy farm is a standing 
demonstration for all the Ozarks area of the most 
modern methods of milk production and marketing. 

Of the 250 students presently enrolled, 210 live an 
average of 16 miles from a railroad, 8 miles from a 
high school and 4 miles from a school-bus route, 
Forty-two are orphans or from broken homes, No 
student is accepted who can pay his way at some 
other school. Each student works 16 hours a week 
during the 9-month term, and im addition, stays for 
60 days of work in the summer, as part payment for 
the year’s course. The cost per student is more than 
the value of the work done, and numerous individuals 
and organizations sponsor one or more students, 
making up the difference with gifts. Students pay . for 
clothing and other necessities in hours of work. The 
president grins knowingly as he comments: “That is 
to teach them what many young people are Not 
learning today—that every, product can be translated 
into terms of labor.” 





Students of the School of the Ozarks are working 
in the modern cannery which has a capacity of 
30,000 cans a day 


Two graduates of the School of the Ozarks, the 
farm superintendent and the head of vocational agri- 
culture, are the key men in farm training. Both grew 
up on Ozarks farms and both went on to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. They have laid out a model farm 
with orchard, small gardens and poultry runs. About 
everything raised on a small upland farm can be seen 
growing here. All foodstuffs that can be canned are 
processed at the big canning factory belonging to the 
school. It is the best cannery in the Ozarks, with a 
capacity of about 30,000 cans a day. Principal products 
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are green beans, tomatoes, carrots and blackberries, 
along with applesauce, corn, sauerkraut and numerous 
other items. Arrangements are made with neighboring 
grewers to take their crops for canning, and students 
de the gathering. Only youths 16 years or older work 
in the cannery. 





Seated at his desk R. M. Good, President of 
the School of the Ozarks, chats with Joseph 
Gideon, the first ‘student to receive a high- 
school ‘diploma from the institution and M. 
Graham Clark, Jr., Vice-President of the School 


‘The famous “Hyer quality” Jersey herd got its 
start in 1939 with a gift from Wilkins Hyer, chairman 
of the trustees of the school. The herd now numbers 
80, all with proved bloodlines which combine some 
of the most outstanding Jersey bulls and brood cows. 
Three of the school’s senior bulls are world-famous. 


There are 12 cows-in the herd rated excellent, and 38 


rated very good, with classification average of 88.03 
per cent—one of the highest-type ratings of any herd 
en the North American continent. Under the master 
dairyman and his assistant herdsman students of the 
school do the feeding, bedding, milking and keeping 
of the records. In May, 1948, the National Jersey 
Association held a two-day meet at the school to honor 
Wilkins Hyer and the school’s Sy a to deve- 
loping the breed. 

The School of the Ozarks is an irckit high 
school and the faculty maintains strict standards, 
skilfully correlating the academic, vocational agri- 








cultural and industrial arts programs. The U. S. Divi- 
sion of Forestry assists in a demonstration of the 
right use of timber. For industrial training, there are 
numerous projects. Important is the stone quarry, 
which furnishes the rock for all the buildings of the 
campus. In a completely equipped machine-shop boys 
who are mechanically inclined begin "engineering 
careers. All the school’s utilities are handled by 
students. There is a wood-working mill, where 
humerous articles are made from native cedar. A 
printing plant turns out the school’s publications. 

Home economics for the girls is the real thing. 
Every day is cooking and baking day, for there are 
three meals to serve to 250 hungry youths. The arts 
of homemaking are mastered in the dormitories and 
modern laundry. In the weaving room are 10 large 
looms and several smaller table models from: which 
flow a steady stream of beautiful fabrics. 7 

The school places strong emphasis upon family 
life, and is proud of the fact that up to July 1948, a 
total of 62 couples have married as a result of friend- 
ships begun at Point Lookout. The students are toid 
that the work they are doing is just a sample of what 
they will have to do all their lives in order to grow 
crops, raise stock, construct buildings, practise law, 
build homes and rear their families. 

The school is proud of its tradition of being sup- 
ported entirely by gifts, without any financial drives 
of any kind, and of its record of never borrowing 
money, never going in debt, and always paying its 
bills when due. Mr. Good writes countless letters 
telling of the school’s work and needs. He also adds 
to his bank of goodwill by sending out about a 
thousand fruiteakes—made by the girls in the school’s 
kitchen—at Christmas time. “I want people to give 
only because they believe in our work,” he says. 

Because of such giving, a conservatory-of-music 
building nears completion. Foundations are laid for a 
library, another boys’ dormitory, a chapel with tower 
and chimes, and a building to house the classes and 
laboratories in science and vocational agriculture— 
donated largely by a friend, in honor of his mother. 
Through the years, President Good has been able to 
keep an adequate faculty and staff because they serve 
from a sense of worth-while endeavor. 

As the new vice-president of the schoo] remarked, 
“IT was challenged by what is being done here, and 
what can be done in the future, with these splendid 
potential leaders of this area of American life."—From 
Country Gentleman. 
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RESURRECTION AND MAINTENANCE 


By ADRIS BANERJI 


Tae Archaeological Department was established ‘n 
1862, with Major General Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
as-the first Director-General. The scope of Cunning- 
ham’s work was “to make an accurate survey of such 
as most deserve notice, with the history of them so 
far as it is traceable and the record of the traditions 
that are retained regarding them.” But his survey did 
not extend to Madras and Bombay Presidencies, 
‘whose charge was given to Dr. James. Burgess in 1874. 
General Cunningham devoted practically all his time 
to the question of Indian Geography with particular 
reference to the itinerary of the Chinese pilgrims and 
to determine the identity of the Buddhist holy places. 
In those days modern methods of Archaeology were 
unknown and the diggings that were carried out ut 
Sanchi, Bodh-Gaya (he restored the Mahabodhi 
Temple) and Sarnath were not productive of any. good 
results except in acquiring a few Museum specimens. 
With the exeeptions of a few provincial surveys, 
nothing was left of the Archaeological. Survey within 
a few years of Cunningham’s retirement. It was ‘n 
19u2, that the interrupted work was recommenced by 
Mr. John Marshall at the instance of Lord Curzon, 
Sir John Marshall’s achievements lie in training a 
proper personne! for conservation and excavation, men 
who earned international reputation in the pursuit of 
their profession., He rebuilt the present Archaeologica! 
Department, as it is‘ known to us at present; made it 
a Central charge, cordinated all its heterogeneous 
activities; saved hundreds of buildings from rack and 
tuin, and established a dozen museums. His period is 
indeed. a period of renaissance as far as Indological 
studies are concerned. In less than six years aftar 
Lord Curzon’s departure attempts were made to undo 
his great work but without success. Again in 1919 this 
department did not escape the attentions of the 


Inchchape ‘Committee but it survived to exhibit to the. 


world the prehistoric civilisation of the Indus Valley. 
This, historical resume had become necessary to 
explain the limitations under. which we had to work. 

Archaeology is broadly divisible into two groups, 
prehistoric and historic; the exact division between 
these are. always more or less of an academic nature, 


and depend upon the peculiar conditions obtaining im. 
the region, Préhistory ig again divisible into four gréat: 


periods: Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Aneolithic and Chalco- 


lithic. As far as Palaeolithic and, Neolithic’ culture of 


India. ig concerned, more spade work has yet to be 
done -before we can come fo..any conclusion. Our pre- 
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’ only the civilization is urban but the people 


historic antiquities’ were collected, and not found in 
proper settlements. Only recently, Major Wauchope 
made some trial diggings in Hyderabad and Mysore 
States and found Palaeolithic and Neolithic artifacts 
and Iron- Age pottery.-In Central Provinces, Mr. A 
Ghose found some Microliths in the course of bis 
excavations. The Chalcolithic period of India is better 
known as the “Indus Valley Civilisation,” because cf 
the numerous sites’ found ‘im that valley belonging to 
that period.’ With the exception of Kotla Nihang, nm 
the Ambala district of the: Punjab and Rangpur ‘in 
the Limbdi State, which were explored by Mr. M. >. 
Vats, all the remains of the Chalcolithic Peper were 
found in the Indus Valley. 

Towards the end of the Stone Age, a asics 
discovery was made: Primitive man learnt that cerlain 
stones melted -in-fire -and became hard when cold. 
Thus dawned: the age of metals. It‘is conceivable that 
metal did not supplant stone suddenly. In ‘the very 
beginnings metallic tools and weapons would not be 
available to many. The masses, therefore, would conti- 
nue to; use stone artifacts. This intermediate stage 
between pure. metal and pure stone is known as 
aneolithic. The latest levels in the “Stupa area” at 
Mohenjodaro seem to have ‘been aneolithic, inas- 
much as, cherts and flakes were found there in fairly 
large quantity. Since the earliest levels at Mohenjodaro 
has yet to be reached we may suspend our final 
judgment,. instead of attempting any dogmatic 
assertion. At. Mohenjodaro, remains of 14 or 15 super- 
imposed, cities have been found, of which few only 
have so far been unearthed. The culture of Mohenjo- 
daro springs before our eyes ready made, and its origin 
ig probably to be sought for in Paleolithic and Neo- | 
lithic settlements. This conclusion is based on two 
different kinds of evidences, first from the behaviour 
of its art which tells us that it had long experience 
behind it. The second is that our materials are derived. 
from vast cities which were built not in a day. Noi 
had. 
developed amenities, such as town-planning, drainage, 
public baths and attempted ‘preventions against inun- 
dations. ‘The city: of Mohenjodaro flourished between: 
3100 to 2700 B.C.’ The excavations have helped us to: 
realise two more aspects of the life of this forgottea 
people. The city life:yhere was far more ahead of what 
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was anything known in Sumer (south Mesopotamia) 
and Egypt; and they had commercial intercourse 
between them is proved to the hilt. ‘The primary basis 
of life was agriculture. Domestic animals existed, and 
vheat was the staple food. The crafts of the potter 
and goldsmith were flourishing. The wheel was known. 
Glazed fabrics were made. Beads of larger articles 
and of faience were used. Vessels were made of cop- 
per, silver, shell and clay. In glyptic arts, the figures 
of the animals are remarkable for their vivacity and 
renl feeling for naturalism and form. Carving in 
marble, like the prehistoric people of Anyang (in 
China) had made some progress. Cremation ws 
practised at Mohenjodaro, and it was the custom to 
deposit the ashes in urns or in small brick shrines—- 
the origin probably of the Buddhist custom of Stwpas. 
In ome case a skull had been ritually buried. The 
religion of Mohenjodaro man was polytheism. [hey 
worshipped the mother goddess, the phallus; believed 
in tree-worship, chief of which was the pippala (ficus 
relegiosa) of the Buddhists; and their trees were sur- 
rounded by railings or by raised platforms—Chaitya 
Vrikshas of the Epic period. They had a system of 
weights. On sealings and plaques their divinities are 
found seated in @ posture called by Patanjali at a later 
dete as Yoga. 


Harappa is another great site, seals and sealings 
from which were already known since Cunningham’s 
dzys though their values were not appreciated till the 
Yisecoveries at Mohenjodaro were made. It was older 
than Mohenjodaro and was unearthed at an early date. 
It was first attempted by the late D. R. Sahni but 
the major portion of the diggings have been made by 
Mr. M.S. Vats, to whom we owe the two magnificent 
volumes on Harappa. It is a monument to his industry, 
labour and skill. The devastation of the site, the frag- 
mentary nature of the remains must have proved 
baffling to the explorer. Nevertheless, the harvest has 
been rich. He has found a vast granary to compensate 
_ the great bath of Mohenjodaro, only of its kind in 
India. Huge cemeteries of two different periods with 
funerary of a type different from those in daily 
use have been found. Painted pottery was numerous 
at Harappa which it shares in common with the 
Chalcolithic stations in Zhob valley? 

At Nal, in Baluchistan, Mr. H. Hargreaves found 
& provincial variant of the Harappa culture, and his 
good work was continued by Sir Aurel Stein, who 
founcG scores of similar sites in ancient Makran and 
Turan, as well as on the borderland between Iran and 
Turan: Jt was now necessary that a thorough survey 
of the Indus Valley should be made to throw more 
light to enrich the history of Indology. This difficult 


£ 9 It is’now the custom to describe the culture found at Harappa 
and Mohenjodaro aa ‘‘Harappa culture.” 
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task was later on entrusted to the late N. G. Majumdar, 
who was unfortunately shot dead in 1938 by some 
Paluchis. He located 200 Chalcolithic sites. He found 
another culture underlying the Mohenjodaro culture 
at Chanhu-Daro (since excavated by the late EH. J. H. 
Mackay) and Amri. Some of the sites were also 
noticed by the late R. D. Banerjee in the course of his 
explorations. 


Copper was the earliest of metals to be used and 
was succeeded by iron. A curious position, however, 
exists in Southern India. There was no Copper oz 
Bronze age, the use of stone was directly supplanted 
by iron; what is more, this Iron Age culture was 
primarily megalithic. Megaliths are stone architectural 
remains associated with the dead. It means a large 
stone. The term was officially adopted at the ‘Inter- 
national Congress of Pre-Historie Archaeology and 
Anthropology in 1867’ as proper designation of monu- 
ments built of huge or small stones. The megalithic 
remains in South India have been found and 
systematically surveyed all over the Madras Presidency. 
They have been found at Aditanallur, in the Tamra~- 
parni valley, Perumbair in Chingleput district; Perun- 
galam near Tellichery in Malabar district; Kantyam- 
pundex and Sirimangai in the Coimbatore district; 
Ujjaikonda in the Karncol district. The excavations 
have revealed a highly developed culture in which iron 
weapons and tools were made. Rice was the staple 
food. Beads of carnelian were used. The gold-smith’s 
and potter’s arts were flourishing and ornaments: of 
shell and gold were worn. They have furnished us with 
a variety of burial customs. At Aditanallur complete 
skeletons in urns. as well as fractional burial were 
found. At Perumbair, the burial places were marked 
by stone circles—chromlechs, in the centre of which 
were clay sarcorphagus or cist. At Perungalam caves 
dug out of laterite rock were utilised as burial places. 
Kainiyampunde, Sirimangai and Ujjalkonda supplied 
us with further details about cromlech burials. At 
Sirimangai stone flakes were associated with iron 
objects. The policy generally was a polished red 
and black ware. Lugged pottery, absent in Indus 
Valley, was found at Perumbair. At Perungalam a red 
jar with four legs was found. These are but fragments 
which convey to us an idea about the megalithic 
culture of South India. Further studies are likely to 
be more helpful in future. 

Amongst the historical sites excavated between 
1902-43 may be mentioned Takht-i-Bahi, Shari-Bahlol, 
Shahji-ka-dehri, Kalawan, Jandial, Mohra-Moradu, 
Jaulian, Giri and the seven cities of Taxila [3(?) at 
Bhir-mound]; 3 cities of Sirkap-Greek,° Parthian and 
Scythian cities; the Sirsukh-Kushana city destroyed 
by Huns in the Punjab and N-W. F. Province. 
Sarnath, Kasia, Sankissa, Kastpur, Ramnagar, Mahoili, 
Saheth Maheth Bhita and Rajghat in U.P., Nalanda, 
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Patna, Rajgir, Lauria-Nandangarh in Bihar, Paharpur, 
Rangamati, Mahasthangarh and Gokul in Bengal, 
Amaravati, Jagayapetta and Nagarjjunikonda in 
Madras Presidency, Sanchi and JBesnagar in the 
Bhopal State, now in Malava-desa. 

‘Taxila, and hundreds of ruins on the hill tops 
surrounding the Taxila valley, engaged the attention 
of Sir John Marshall for 20 years and the results have 
yet to be published. It has resulted in the discovery 
of human habitation from circa 7th century B.C. to 
600 A.D. The explorations revealed a pre-Macedonian 
city of irregular streets and a provincial culture over 
remains of which the Post-Alexandrian city and 
Mauryan city were built? The finds show cultural 
affinities between India and the countries beyond the 
Hindu-Kush. In Mauryan times, the culture wag pre- 
dominantly Indian; but the school of sculpture, that 
embellished Pataliputra, Sanchi, Sarnath, etc. is 
conspicuous by its absence. The city in Bhir-mound— 
the present name of the early cities of Taxila was 
destroyed by the Bactrian Greeks, who built their 
city in orthodox Greek plan (?) at a place now called 
Sirkap. It was occupied by the Parthians and Scythians 
who circumscribed the city and girt it with a ston? 
wall with square towers instead of the mud defences 
of the Greeks. This city was destroyed probably by 
Kadphises, who built the last city of Taxila, burnt 
and destroyed by Huns, who reduced the whole valley 
to ashes. From this devastation’ Taxila never re- 
covered, it gradually passed into oblivion, so that its 
very name was forgotten and till 1914 it was called 
‘Saratkala’. 

The excavations of Kasia, Sarnath and Sankissa 
are well known to you. They have resulted in the dis- 
covery of the ‘Banaras School of Art’ which existed 
from Suriga times, till long after the downfall of 
Indian independence at the hands of the Turkish 
converts to Islam. The common belief that all ‘Aris 
and Crafts’ came to a sudden end after the second 
baitle of Tarain, and the subsequent series of Muslim 
victories against effete mediaeval monarchies is no 
longer tenable. We have found at Nurpur a temple, 
the ruins of a magnificent temple, .built in post- 
Muhammadan times. In the ruins of Mansingh’s 
temple of Viswanath we do find the same school ur 
style even after Taj-ul-Ma“sir’s flamboyant claims 
that 2000 infidel temples were destroyed at Banaras to 
build mosques. In some uncanny way, memory of the 
former art traditions survived, particularly naturalistic 
arabesques and other designs harmless to the faithful. 

In Bihar, the excavations were undertaken of the 
famous city Pataliputra, the capital of two Indian 
empires, by the late Dr. Brainard Spooner, who found 
the wooden palisade of the great city and the 


3. Further excavations at this place were carried out by Dr. R. 


E. Mortimer-Wheeler in 1944-45, 
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columnar architecture of the Mauryan palace having 
remarkable analogies with the “Hall of Audience” of 
Xerexes aud Darius at Persepolis. Unfortunately the 
rebuilding of the city in modern times has made 
excavations impossible much as we would like to 
continue it because of the imperishable grandeur of 
its name. 

Nalanda, a famous seat of ancient learning, was 
first taken in hand by the late Dr. Spooner and was 
continued by his successors at the expense of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain. Lauria-Nandangarh 
is another site excavated by the late Dr. Th. Bloch and 
N. G. Majumdar. 

At Paharpur, the late R. D. Banerji found 
partially the terraced temple associated with the 
name of Dharmapala. It has remarkable analogies 
with the temple No. 1 at Ramnagar. This type of 
temples is known to Manasera as ‘Panchala temples.’ 
Scientific deductions, unbiassed and without haste, are 
required to fix the origin and development of this 
type of temples, whose logical development, under the 
influence of luxuriant vegetation of Melanesian jungles, 
seems to have been the Sailendra temple at Borobudur. 
Let us not however be hasty and generalise. The 
missing links and proof of transformations are sti'l 
wanting and it would not be in the interest of science 
to be over-imaginative. The excavations at Paharpur 
were completed by the-late Rao Bahadur K. N. 
Dikshit, who also explored Mahasthangarh, Ranga- 
mati, etc. At Mahasthangarh, a fortified city, we have 
found remains belonging to the 8th to 14th century of 
the Christian era, the ruins of a city made famous 
by Kalhana, MHiuen-l'sang and others. Sanchi and 
Besnagar were excavated by Sir John Marshall and Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, respectively. Sanchi hag furnished 
monuments from circa 250 B.C. to 1200 A.D. It hap- 
pens to be one of the best conserved ancient remains 
in the whole of India. All these were done at th> 
expense of the Bhopal Durbar. Besnagar in Gwalior 
State represents the remains of ancient Vidisa, the 
scene of Agnimitra’s amours in Kalidasa’s Malavika- 
gnimitram. It has been immortalised by one interest- 
ing relic, an inscribed pillar of Heliodorus, a Greek 
convert to Hinduism and an ambassador of King 
Antalkidas. 

In Madras Presidency, Nagerjjunikonda, originailv 
excavated by A. H. Longhurst, was further explored 
by Mr. T. N. Ramechandran. It hag led to the dis- 
covery of a stupa of Amaravati type, later im date; 
apsidal temples, monasteries with epigraphs proving 
that the establishments were built in the time of 
Ikshaku monarches who succeeded the Andhras in the 
Krishna valley. At this place Mr. Ramachandran 
made ar interesting discovery. A seemingly solid 
image of Buddha turned out to be hollow containing 
relics. 


* 
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It is necessary now to cross the inhospitable 
esses and gorges of Karakoram and the Hindu-Kush 
t3 take stock of the results following Asoka’s attempt. 
ct spreading his adopted faith beyond the confines of 
zs native land. For this forgotten epoch of our 
enlonial history we are indebted to English scholars 
ke Rudolf Hoernle, Sir George McCartney, Col. 
Bower and Sir Aurel Stein; Germans like Von Le 
Cocu and Grunweddel and Russian travellers lke 
Roerich. Altogether Stein made three expeditions {9 
Central Asia in 1902, 1906-08 and 1913-16. He ex- 
carated in Khotan, Khadaliq, Niya, Charkhalig, 
Turfan, Aksu, Mazar-Tagh, ete. His researches have 
lad to the find of Hindu and Buddhist remains. The 
sulture which was flourishing was fed by several 
streams, Iranian, Hellenistic, Indian, Chinese and 
Tibetan. Greatest contribution was that of India. In 
Zanguage, religion and ‘paintings its share was un- 
docbted. But other neighbouring territories are not 
lacking in their contributions. The script was Indian 
iharosthi or the Northern Gupta alphabet; Jater 
same Chinese and still later Tibetan. The rich 
stuzuary of Rewak stupa and the wood carvings of 
she ancient site beyond Ntya, reproduced with 
astonishing fidelity the motifs of the Indo-Hellenistic 
School of Gandhara. The frescoes of Dandan Uiliq 
>ore signs of undoubted Chinese influence, yet with 
squal distinctiveness were ‘found the leading features 
that characterise the paintings of immortal Ajanta. 
Further, the influences of Iranian art were also trace- 
able there. So at one and the same place we find the 
Khotan Art, the product of three most ancient civil- 
‘sations of the East, Indian, Iranian and Chinese. ‘The 
seals and sealings found in the different sites bear 
eloquent testimony to the heterogeneous elements in 
the Khotanese culture. Stein was unable to explain 
where the figures of Pallus Athenae, Eros, éic., were 
engraved. But they were used by the officialdom of 
Khotan. Amongst the places visited by Stein were 
Khadaliq, Niya; deserted dwellings of Lop desert, 
Miran, Tun-Huang (some of whose paintings are now 
in New Delhi), Turfan, Aksa and Mazar Tagh in 
1906-08. Then he led a third expedition in 1913-16 to 
these places. , 

We have so long been talking about what spade 
has done for, what time and man had tried to cheat 
-us, I may now take you to another aspect of our 
‘departmental activity which is of no less importance, 
and distinguishes the Indian archaeological: policy 
from that of other countries in the world. In Palestine, 
Mesopotemia, Arabia-Felix the ground is generally 
filed up after the planning and photographies of the 
excavated structures have been completed and anti- 
-quities removed, leaving no trace of the magnificent 
remains so eloquently described in the reports. . In 
India, so far, the policy had been different. We have 
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not only excavated, but maintained them, so that you’ 
and I can always see and appreciate what the ancients 
had left for us. How they lived, worshipped and died,. 
so that the man in the street, the boy with his parents,. 
the student and the professor, will all have a better. 
chance of appreciation. Can you, for example, imagine 
the “Kankali Tila” mound or the Mamalpur mound 
at Muttra, representing the ruins of the Huvishka 
monastery? Just also try to imagine the desolation of 
Sarnath, without the hundreds of votive stupas, ruins 
of the seven monasteries, the fragmentary remains of 
the Main Shrine, all covered up again with antiquities 
transferred to Calcutta or Delhi; and the decomposing 
ruins of the Dhamek Stupa standing as a silent 
sentinel over the deserted corpse. You may reasonably 
enquire, “Do the money that you spend generally 
benefit the public, except in satisfying the aesthetics 
and antiquarian tastes of a few?” I do assert that 
archaeological excavations always lead to develon- 
ment, Let us take the example of Sarnath, which is 
near to you and you have a far better idea of things 
than Taxila. In 1903-04, there was no communication 
from the Ghazipur Trunk Road leadig to the ruins. 
Though the Jaing had a temple there, they took the 
kachcha road leading to Sarnath Hindu temple and 
reached their shrine via Barahipur. In 1906-07, Sir 
John Marshall granted 2 sum of Rs. 7,000 to Mr. 
Ortel to acquire lands to make a road and to plant 
trees on its either side, that metalled road which you 
now sO conveniently use and forget the maker. The 
population of Sarnath who lived amongst marshes 
and bamboo jungles, have now increased hundred 
per cent.- For employment they had none, except 
oceasional tips of pig-sticking parties of local Huro- 
peans, Nobody dared to come out after the dark. I 
remember that as late as 1928 and 1988 the local 
people warned me not to have my after-dinner walks. 
Murder had taken place in 1938, thefts are still com- 
mitted, nevertheless, I do claim that there has beea 
a marked improvement, At my suggestion the District 
Magistrate ordered a police patrol with the result that 
things have changed so far that you may try to come 
to Sarnath ony foot at midnight without molestation. 
You will find peasants singing boisterously (Gandhi- 
virahas) even at dead of night. The heavy weight 
of fear has been taken away from them. They can 
now go anywhere, remain in the-fields all night with- 
out any fear. Yet fifteen years ago Khelaon Pande 
was beaten in front of the Museum while guarding his 
crops. After our Museum was built, you all know that 
the Mahabodhi Society has built an international 
colony there and within a few years a Chinese temple 
has also been added. We have granted them (the 
Society) Jands and allowed them to build their temple 
on a plot originally acquired for excavation purposes. 


The fine metalled road which leads to their temple 
passes through our Jand for which no money has been 
demanded from the District Board which maintains it. 
There has been arson and looting at Sarnath but it :s 
with pleasure that I testify that no police zoolwm took 
‘place in recent times. The archaeologists are the fore- 
runners of culture in less frequented and forgotten 
corners of the country; places, which had seen better 
days, and following the eternal laws of nature had 
fallen to decay and passed into oblivion. This digres- 
sion was necessary to explain to you the justification 
of the conservation policy of the Archaeological 
Department, which the archaeologists of other coun- 
tries have failed to appreciate; and we now await the 
verdict of our countrymen on this point. We are not 
ambitious enough to consider our subject as a mass 
subject but we want the support of the cultured 
gentry-and.in their silent appreciation aud needed 
support lies our reward. 

Originally, conservation was a concern of the 
provincial governments but since the days of ‘Reforms,’ 
however, the task of preservation of monuments all 
over India became a Central responsibility and thus 
the extreme necessary work of preserving our national 
‘monuments (Hindu, Jain, Buddhist, Muslim and 
Christian) were subjected to a uniform control, 
policy and treatment. To understand our difficulties, 
you should try to appreciate the varying conditions 
and agencies of destruction, -these are the extremely 
dry heat and cold, large amount of rainfall and 
consequent growth of vegetation. Our main efforts in 
‘Bengal, Assam. Madras and Bombay coasts are 
‘directed towards eradicating vegetai growths which 
is well-nigh impossible. The magnificent remains cf 
Gaur will disappesr in a few centuries. The temple 
‘of Paharpur is crumbling to pieces® In the plains of 
the Punjab we have to face another great enemy, the 
saltpetre in the soil. The erosion, the flood and ever- 
‘charging courses of rivers in soft loam, loess or alluvial 
soil, like the Indus, the Brahma‘putra and the Gaages 
‘are other destructive agencies. Cities and villages have 
-totally disappeared in East Bengal (now East Paki- 
stan) so that people call this part of the Ganges the 
Kirtiinasa, the destroyer of monuments. Earthquakes 
-are another fruitful cause of destruction. For what the 
“fivers, luxuriant vegetation and hand of men leave, 
earthquakes demolish. Over and above all these, there 
is another class of agency who have unwittingly 
‘proved themselves greatest enemies of ancient relics. 
These are P.W.D. and Railway contractors. You 


have yourselves watched at Rajghat how series of ~ 


. & Since this paper was written the responsibility of Paharpur 
monuments have gone to Pakistan government. 
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stratified remains were destroyed by the contractors. 
At Harappa half of the pre-historic site was carried 
away to make ballast for the Lahore-Multan section 
of the ’. W. Railway. I will now talk to you of our 
handicaps. The staff for a large country like India 1s 
too small. Just. imagine, for the divisions of Allahabad, 
Banares and Gorakhpur, we have one lower subor- 
dinate. From this you may .gather how woefully we 
are short of trained personnel. Because archaeological 
repairs call for such specialised knowledge,- that with- 
out training, the work cannot be done by ordinary 
engineers and overseers. Let me now give you some 
individual instances. The monuments in Delhi and 
Agra have been fully conserved. Imagine the glorious 
Taj, the Fatehpur: Sikri and Sikandra, with all its 
outer buildings and magnificent gateways in ruins; and 
the smiling little Mughal gardens that greet you at 
the entrance into ‘these monuments, all covered up 
with jungles and bushes, and the fountains no longer 
playing to create that wonderful chiroscuro. Let me 
add the gardens of Shalimar, the lawns of Shahdara 
and Delhi Fort. That is some part of our achievements 
and so far we have spent more than a crore of rupees 
on conservation. But there is neéd of more and every 
dnna that we spend does not go to fatten the banzas 


‘or the contractors but artisans and labourers. This 


crore Of rupees is not a small distribution of wealth. 
The most important feature of the departmient is 


-the creation of the post of the archaeological chemist 


and the attached laboratory and the appointment 
thereto of Khan Bahadur M. Sanaullah, a pupil of Sir 
I'linders Petrie. He has been responsible for cleaning 
and treatment of unearthed, antiquities and I am 
giving you figures to convey to you some idea of the 
huge work done. Copper and its alloys 15.646; Tron 
3,658; Stone 1,083; Faience 641; Glass 58; Shell 29; 
Stucco 258; Wood 82; Paper 19; Textiles 523; Paint- 
-ings 211, etc., including bones, ivory and athens objects 
the total coming to 28,880 objects. Apart from doing 
this work he has analysed 718 objects. J may draw 
your attention to another aspect of his work. All of 
you, let me assume, have visited Sarnath Museum and 
seen fagmentary images of Gupta and mediaeval 
periods. When ydut go next you would do well to find 


out the repaired antiquities and try to. ‘distinguish 


between the. original and the repaired portions. Ex- 
cepting the’ Lion Capital no work was done under his 
_personal supervision but was carried out by the 
‘modeller of the Central Asian Antiquities Museum 
under my general guidance. Another aspect of our 
departmental activity I have nos referred to and that 
is the science of Museology and Epigraphy which I 
will take up on some later date. — 
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Tse judgment as to the future of civilization can be 
passed from several viewpoints but, in my humble 
opinion, none of them are more penetrating than the 
one offered by Freud. No doubt in this particular 
Instance Freud becomes far more subjective than he 
has been in his estimate of anything else. However, 
1t has been well said by Reik, that the subjectivity 
of Treud is unique for it is super-personal. Indeed 
Wwe can expect nothing else from a man who learned 
to remain a disinterested observer in hundreds of 
trying situations of human conflicts. His attitude to 
’ human life was always friendly though he was well- 
aware of its many pitfalls and alarming shortcomings. 
In spite of his positive outlook towards life his judg- 
menz as to the future civilization is pessimistic, His 
opinions may be thus expressed. 

Human beings are essentially the creatures of 
instincts and their satisfaction seems to be the prime 
goal of all human endeavours. In other words the 
satisiaction of an instinct is experienced as pleasure. 
As such the pleasure principle dominates the whole 
menial apparatus and draws up the programme of 
life’s purpose. 


“The goal towards which the pleasure- 
principle impels us—of becoming happy—is not 
attainable ; yet we may not—nay, cannot—give up, 
tne effort to come nearer to realization of it by 
some means or other.”—Freud: Civilisation and 
Its Discontent, p. 39. 


The search after pleasure is a vain pursuit for the 
pleasure of its very nature is only episodic. The 
Pleasure is obtained only when the privation reaches 
its elimax and this can be only transitory. For 
example, the pleasure of eating comes only when a 
certzin stage of privation is reached, otherwise not. 
Whet to speak of pleasure, we find that there are 
positive sources of pain. 

(a) Our own body is bound to decay and die 
and therefore we cannot dispense with the bcdily 
pains as the danger-signal. ry 

(6) Then there is the menacing outer world with 
its Inexorable fate which faces us with the most 
powerful and pitiless powers of destruction. 

(c) Finally, the communal life which ig our 
refuge from the terrors of nature is also a powerful 
source of suffering. = 

But instead of enumerating the sources of pain 
it would be advisable to take a stock of plans adopted 
to reach positive and negative ends of 
strivings. 

i. The satisfaction of the instincts no doubt 
allows us the pleasure which we want but the outer 
, worid does not permit this, for we find that the satis- 
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faction of the instincts is followed later on very often 
by greater pain. Hence there is the doctrine of 
asceticism which tries to annihilate the very instincts 
themseives. However asceticism is an impossible task, 
for the very dynamo of life is the life of instincts 
and their annihilation is a counsel of self-annihilation. 
No doubt death itself may be a grand release from 
the burden of life but then it is the renunciation of 
life and all its problems but not its cure and remedy. 

Seeing this contradiction in asceticism some wise 
men have counselled not the annihilation but the 
moderation of the life of instincts. This no doubt 
brings less pain but then it also brings with if much 
less pleasure too. Hence this measure too brings with 
it a certain diminution in vitality and as such cannot 
be considered as entirely satisfactory. 

it, Ltbido-displacement or sublimation: Every 
instinct has some source, impetus, object and aim. 
By aim of an instinct is meant the removal of the 
excitation of an instinct. However it has been seen 
that the aim of an instinct can also be inhibited. We 
will find that the so-called culture is based on this 
aim-inhibition which is known as sublimation. 

“Tt consists in the abandonment, on the part 
of the sexual impulse, of an aim previously found 
either in the gratification of a component impulse 
or in the gratification incidental to reproduction, 
and the adoption of a new aim, which new aim, 
though genetically related to the first, can no longer 
be regarded as sexual, but must be called social 


in character’—Freud : Introductory Lectures on 
Psycho-Analysis, p. 290. 
However, this diversion of the sexual to the 


socially higher object is possible in al] those persons 
who know how to make best use of their intellectual 
and ‘other highly refined capacities. But unfortunately, 
thé number of such persons is very limited. And those 
few who somehow succeed in sublimating their 
impulses are neither immune from sufferings nor can 
totally escape from the demand of the crude libidinal 
cravings. Further, without repression there can be no 
sublimation and once an impulse has been repressed 
nobody can predict its success in the form of sub- 
limation for the repressed impulse may also become 
a highly morbid symptom. Lastly, sublimation is not 
a conscious process and therefore it is not amenable 
to one’s conscious control. Chances are then that a 
repressed impulse may go astray rather than that it 
may be smoothly canalized. 

iz. Yet there is another device of obtaining 
pleasure and avoiding pain. This is achieved with the 
help of withdrawal from the outer stimuli and the 
concentration on the inner forces. This is best 
attained in arts. An art is an open indulgence in the 
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phantasies which hail from our infantile period in 
which the weapons of testing the reality were being 
forged. At that time these phantasies were exempted 
from the reality-test for the purpose of fulfilling 
wishes which were very difficult to realize in any 
other way. (Freud: Civilization and Its Discontent, 
p 35). However, the effect of art is but temporary,— 
some sort of mild narcotic and is certainly not strong 
enough against pain. 


iv. It seems that the harassed humanity seeks 
a way of refuge from the many rigours of life. When 
the refuge is not a real one then it manufactures 
illusions. Of all the illusions which human beings have 
framed it seems that religion is the most potent. In 
it we are taught that there is a heavenly father who 
will take care of us. This world, no doubt according 
to it, is not a real world. It is simply a ‘vale of 
sorrow,’ but there is another world in which our tears 
will be wiped out and again, there will be no sorrow, 
no disease and no deaths. But this reconstruction of 
an illusory world is a delusion. A paranoiae finding 
the real world too frustrating turns his back towards 
it and creates a more satisfying world of his own in 
which his instincts are easily at least symbolically 
satisied. The religious construction with all its hopes 
and fears is nothing but a mighty delusion sustained 
by specious arguments. Human beings accept them 
because they support the fulfilment of their wishes. 
However, the whole thing is so potently infantile, 
says Freud, so incongruous with reality, that to one 
whose attitude to humanity is friendly it is painful 
to think that the great majority of mortals will never 
be able to rise above this view of life. (Freud : Civil- 
zation and Its Discontent, p. 23). But religion does 
succeed in its task of alleviating human sufferings and 
sustaining them in distress. But think of the cost. It 
forces upon its adherents mental infantilism and 
spreads mass-delusion. At this place it would be out 
of place to mention the great and grievous mischiefs 
which religion has perpetrated on human beings: 
The history records them and will pass on to anyone 
who cares to take lessons from them. Religion then 
has to be given up in the same way in which the 
obsessional neurosis has to be given up in spite of the 
facts that the neurotics do not want to give up their 

Stages of libidinal 
organization ; 

VI. Final genital stage 
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illusions for they derive a certain advantage from 
them both primary as well as secondary. The same 
thing is applicable to the religions. 

vy, Of course human beings have found comfort 
and solace in the presence of their near and dear ones 
in spite of storfms and the raging sea outside. Certainly 
a successful lovelife is a powerful source of deriving 
mauch positive happiness, But then there is the lurking 
fear that the loved one may die. Further, here lies 
the dilemma. If the individuals indulge in the directly 
sexual activities then the love is bound to fade and 
if the sexual activity is limited to its minimum then 
the enduring partnership comes to be threatened from 
the internal dissatisfaction. Again, there is also the 
latent hate against any conscious love and then any 
love-life is threatened to succumb to the accumulated 
ambivalence. Besides, there are the neurotics and the 
perverts and their number is very large and for them 
this love-life which our society permits is not 
possible. Love-life, then, too is a hope which more 
often than not deludes us. 


It seems then that nature makes a mockery of 
our helplessness. It plants into us the aim of the 
attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of pain but 
it has ill-equipped us for it. Yes, people no doubt 
can take recourse to intoxication which will make us 
Insensible to pain at least for a short while but then it 
degrades us and afterwards mocks us. 

After all it may be pointed out by some of you, 
where is the deep or penetrating analysis? This is 
nothing but a loose sally of the mind and did not 
require & much boosted name of Freud. Quite true, 
we admii to have stated the conclusions of Freud 
without stating the reasons on which he bases them 
and now we will try to make amends for it. 

We have already seen that the Freudian homo 
ig a creature of instincts which have been classed into 
Eros and death-instincts, These instincts are net 
found in a static form in an individual but they admit 
of development. Hence there are several stages of their 
development. An individual is said to be normal when 
he passes through them successfully. A mental dis- 
order is due to the arrest or fixations or regressions 
to these stages. These levels of development and their 
corresponding illnesses may be thus shown : 


Dominant point of 
fixation in 
Normality ¢ ae 


familiar object of love 
(Post-ambivalent) 


. Early Phallic stage 


Late anal sadism 
Farly anal stage 
Late oral sadism - 
(cannibalistic) stage 


V 
IV. 
ITI. 
TI. 
I, Early oral (sucking) stage 


Ambivalent - 


Infantile object-love with the 
exclusion of genitality 


- Partial love 


Partial love with incorporation 
Narcissism ; total incor- 
poration of objects 
Auto-erotism ; no objects 
(pre-ambivalent) 


Hysteria 

Compulsive Neurosis 
Paranoia, Paranoid Personality 
Manic~-Depressive 


Various types of Schizophrenia, 
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However, this coiirsé of the libido never runs smooth, 
-we always show: the scars of our upbringing and the 
-nfantile conflicts. There are three main alternatives 
in the instinctual devolopments, namely, (a) The 
‘formal life in which many of the instinctual forces 
are successfully sublimated, or (b) in which the lure 
af the early infantile life is so great that we, over- 
soming the shame and disgust, openly indulge in it. 
This is the life of ‘the perverts so easily seen in the 
lives of the. Aghories. The inverts or the homo- 
3exuals whose number both in the present as well as 
-n-the past has been considerable may also be counted 
amongst the perverts. Then there is the third alter- 
aétive (c) of the neurotics.in whom the attraction for 
the infantile libidinal life remains but in whom the 
Teoression is so great that they can never entertain 
hoz even the ‘thought for it. Nonetheless they smart 
ftom within’and, are utterly incapable of normal love- 
life, Hence. there is the Freudian aphorism that there 
ven be-no neurosis without some disturbance in one’s 
sex-life, Thus a normal life is based on too much of 
instinctual renunciation and necessarily such an 
impoverished life, inwardly carries hatred against a 
cutture which demands so much of instinctual res- 
: trictions and renunciations. Again, we are in the 
midst of another dilemma. If we, like the primitive 
people, indulge in the sexual activities then there 
can be no sublimation and consequently no culture 
ami if we renounce our instincts then we carry 
latent hostility against it. But at this stage we need, 
perhaps, O psychological analysis of culture. 


-Freud has defined culture thus: ee Te 


“Human culture—Il mean by that all those 
respects in which human life has raised itself 
above animal’ conditions and in which it differs 
~ from the life of the beasts.”—Ilreud : eve oj 
_ an Illusion, P. 8. P 


fs 


” Now we find two very important elements in our 
eubare, namely, knowledge of and power over nature 
and the mutual human -regulations, Now ‘according 
to Freud knowledge has been derived from the 
jnterplay of the instinctual forces. It begins precisely 
with the ‘sexual curiosity. The child who has intense 
Sexual curiosity will also grow into a child who will 
have vigorous intellectual life. As a corollary, then, 
Freud points ott that one who'is not free’in’ his 
love-life will also be uncreative- in his scientific or 
other intellectual life too: But the intellectual activity 
itself though is related with sex-life is not itself 


Sexual. It is a sublimation of the libido. But what. 


do wé mean by sublimation? Of course this is in 
itself a big story. and we can emphasie only one of 
its . aspects, _mamely, this that the instinctual energy 
js one and the same though it may be utilized in 


the achievements’ of yarious - objects. Henee if we. 
give ourselves to the task of thinking then we will’ 


be“utilizing~“the ‘instinctual ‘energy and more we use 





it the less will be left for the direct libidinal satis- 
faction. Thus culture requires thinking and the 
thinking requires the renunciation of the libido. 
Similarly the conquest of nature requires the c¢o- 
operative efforts of many men and this is based, as 
we will presently show, on the instinctual renun- 
ciation. 

Therefore, it is clear that the formation of any 
culture is based on ithe coercion and the instinctual 
privation. It will be wrong to suppose that the 
instincts involved are only sexual though they do 
predominate. But there is also the instinct of 
aggression and destruction. The latent hostility to 
culture is not only due to the privation of the -sexual 
life but also due to the restrictions placed on our 
hostility. Here again the perplexing riddle is before 
us. Love and culture conflict. 

“On the one hand, love opposes the interests 
of culture; on the other, culture menaces love 
with grievous restrictions” —Hrend: Civilization 
and Its Discontent, p. 72. 

In this state of affairs the females are much 
more hostile to culture than the males, for the 
culture is predominantly the pre-oceupation of the 
males and then they too with their limited libido can 
give so little of it to the women. That the culture 
requires restriction and the renunciation of the 
instincts is clear from the following considerations. 
(1) Even the stage of totemistic culture puts a ban 
on the incestuous object-love. The mother and the 
son have to observe very great restrictions. The son 
has to leave home and has to live in the club-house 
as soon as he comes of age. The mother too cannot 
eall her son by name. 

(2) Further, the restrictions on the sistitets 
are placed by menns of the many taboos, laws and 
the customs. These observances have to be practised 
from the very infancy and reach their culmination 
in the initiation rites. Even the life of aggression 
has to be greatly kept in check. 

(3) Even our culture has its own taboos ent 
the life of instincts. Our sexual life too has . to 
conform to-certain standards. Firstly only the 
heterosexual object of the genital type is allowed 
and all other types of sexual manifestations are 
banned. For many perverts and the neurotics these 
restrictions are too much. 

(4) Not only heterosexuality but our present 
civilization demands that the sexual relation should 
be permitted only on the basis of an indissoluble 
relation between the man and the woman. This res- 


triction is openly violated by most men and even 


the best: of us feel that this is ‘too much. Long . 
before Freud, Marx had already pointed out that 
the proletariats have hardly any family life and the 
so-called family life is allowed only to the favoured 
rich in which case there is a -community of wives 
mm common. 
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The renunciation of the instincts is so great 
that humanity is ‘bound to explode from within, 
The race of the armament and .the competition in 
the piling up of the atom-bombs are the significant 
features of a civilization which wants to commit 
suicide, because the burden of the instinctual 
renunciation is so great. Like Samson of the old 
testament humanity is waiting for the last 
promise of the sufficient strength to pull down the 
pilars of civilization so that everything along with 
if may perish. It looks upon its very doom as the 
much-coveted deliverance. This unsatisfactory state 
of affairs will be more clear if we follow the instinc- 
tual basis of the society. This may be explained in 
this manner. 


Following Darwin, Freud supposes that the most 
primitive human society may be pictured in terms 
of the present-day gorillas in which case there is the 
one powerful male surrounded on all sides by a 
number of females. When the male young ones grow 
up they are driven away by the jealous male 
father. In the primitive horde the young sons 
were exiled who developed homosexual relationship 
but this relationship was desexualized. The more the 

- brothers entertained hostile longings for the father 
and the incestuous love for the mother, the more 
were they united amongst themselves. From the 
customs of the totem-feasts and the sacrificial rites 
it is inferred that the brothers once getting united 
attacked ithe father and slew him and afterwards ate 
him. up, But then they also Joved the father too and 
as such the parricide came to be deeply regretted in 
terms of remorse. It seems that the cannibalistic feast 
in which the father was periodically killed was 
fairly common in a certain stage. But Freud supposes 
that the father was also a great object of love 
.and admiration, especially he was so to the exagge- 
rated infantile understanding and this imago endured. 
The brothers were impelled to the parricide for the 
sake of the father’s females. However, after the 
slaying of the father they remembered his good 
qualities too and as such they were filled with 
remorse. This remorse is still found in the so-called 
original sin of man. The important consequence of 
this remorse was the renunciation of the mothers and 
from that time the incest-taboo was initiated and 
was perpetuated, for the elders knowing the tempta- 
tions for the parricide feared the reprisals in thei? 
turn from their own growing sons. The initiation 
ceremony among the primitive people is performed 
to terrorize the young generation against the incest 
‘tendency: and the parricidal impulse. Further, the 
victorious brothers fearing internal revolt for taking 
the place of the father found this twofold device. 
The love had to be promoted to curb the influence 
of the mutual aggressiveness and as such a great 
part of the libido was transferred to all the brothers. 


“ 
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However, this genital love became inhibited in its 
aim and was transformed inte friendliness. Then 
again they reserved another part of the genital love 
in the formation of the families, 


At this stage we have made very little reference 
to the aggressive instincts and hence an account of this 
has to be given to complete the story. Not only 
there is the libido but there is also the death- 
instinct. The eros takes us.to -other fellowmen and 
helps in the task of binding together but the death- 
instincts lead to their disintegration. Not only in 
everyone there is a latent desire to get back to the 
primitive matter from which we all have sprung but 
there is also a similar desire to annihilate the group 
life, 

“Civilized society is perpetually menaced 
with disintegration through the primary hostility 


of men towards one another.’—Freud: Civiliza- 
tion and Its Discontent; p. 86. 


Thus it is wrong on the part of the Communists 
to think that the cause of hostility lies exclusively 
in the possession of private property, for men will 
continue to fight over the love-objects. Without 
deflecting this latent hostility we cannot hope to 
have any kind of stable society. It seems, then, that 
for a stable society there is the need of canalization 
of both eros and the thanatos. The members of the 
society are combined together with one another in 
the tie of homosexual love inhibited in its aim and 
the hate is expressed towards all those members 
who do not belong to this communal life. Even the 
followers of the religion of ‘Love fare no better as 
was clear from their zest for the crusades. Is it any 
wonder then to find that the primitive people 
fought with one another? The same story of love 
reserved for the members of one’s own group and 
hate for all other groups is found in the present 
history. The Germans got their unity by making the 
Jews the object of hate; the Indians developed 
their nationalism through their opposition to the 
Britishers and history is only repeating itself when 
we find that both the Anglo-American bloe and the 
Russian bloc are getting firmly united by playing on 
cach other’s fears. The greater the cohesion, the 
greater is the fear of general upheaval and surer is 
the impending doom of the human race. Yes, the 
individuals as well as the human race are fated to 
meet their impending death-knell. Again there is the 
dilemma. The culture demands the co-operation of 
the individuals but greater the cohesion, greater and 
more serious is the doom of this very culture. We 
live in a society only by killing and we kill in order 
to live and one day the killing will become so great 
that the task of living will become impossible. 

Further the peculiarity of the human beings 
seems to consist in his possibility of devoloping 


neurosis, that is, man spffers from fears that are non- 


~- 
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existent. For example, in the anthropoid apes the 
male ape succumbs to the attack of the young sons 
as soon as he grows impotent sexually and otherwise; 
but in case of the human beings the older they grow 
the greater is the prestige which they command; even 
in primitive societies they become medicine men 
or sorcerers. When the old father dies he 
becomes a still greater menace to the peace of the 
mind and he has to be appeased. How can we explain 
this peculiarity of man? Freud has explained this 
with the help of the formation of the super-ego and 
as such let us explain this and its role in the 
formation of our culture. 

In the Oedipus-phase the son loves the mother 
and hates the father. At least this is found in the 
majority of cases. However, as soon as the son dis- 
ecvers the absence of the male genitalia in the girl 
play-mates he takes it to be the result of castration 
by way of punishment for the sexual offence. But 
what could be the sexual offence? Quite obviously, 
the offence lies in the love of the mother which he 
feels sensually in relation to his masturbatory 
phantasies and then again there is the guilt for having 
hated the father who from the very beginning has 
been also the son’s ideal. Now the threat of castration 
begins to take a very menacing form for the child. 
For him the dilemma is, either indulge in the 
prohibited love and aggression and lose the valued 
organ or keep the valued male genitalia with all its 
complicated and rich phantasies but give up the 
prohibited instinctual tendencies. In normal cases 
the child gives up the love-object and reconciles 
himself with the father. This giving up of the Oedipus- 
complex is the most momentous step for the child. 


. The father is given up as the object of aggression and 


the mother is also given up as object-libido. But 
nothing can be given up so easily, The child gives 
up the parents only after introjecting them in 
Limself. He sets up the parental imago in his mind 
snd this internalized parental authority assumed the 
same role in relation to his instincts which the real 
parents actually wielded. In other words, the -inter- 
nalized parental imago forbids the incestuous love 
or the cannibalistic tendencies towards the father. 
This internalization is not a strange mechanism. As 
a matter of fact we ourselves in celebrating the birth 
or the death anniversaries of great men very often 
say that the best way of perpetuating the memory is 
not by speaking about their good deeds but by 
following their example in our own lives. In other 
words we want to be like them. The same thing the 
child does. He makes a part of the mind in the like- 
ness of the father. This part which carries on the 
function of criticizing or approving the child’s acts 
is known as the Super-ego. In popular language 
the super-ego is the conscience of each one of us, 
keeping only this in mind that conscience is only the 
conscious facet of the deeper but unconscious 
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structure called the super-ego. This super-ego is at 
the root of our morality, the formation of group and 
society and at the same time is the deeper reason of 
neuroses and psychoses. We will refer to a few of its 
activities only. 


Super-ego is formed very early in life, roughly 
between the age of 5-7. As such it is very archaic in 
its function. Its insufficiency is clear at many instances 
but it can be illustrated in the group-formation. “The 
celebrated French social psychologist has pointed out 
that a group regresses to the most primitive level. The 
members of the group in a state of frenzy become 
highly emotionalized, exaggerated in their actions 
and very suggestible in the execution of the act. Now 
how all these peculiarities of the group-mind can be 
explained? Freud has pointed out that the group- 
leader is nothing but the father-substitute or rather 
the ideal-imago of the father. The situation may be 
compared here to the situation of the primitive 
horde with one absolute male father whom all the 
young sons envied and yet because they could not 
themselves singly take the place of the father, there- 
fore they were united together in aim-inhibited 
sexual tie. The same thing is found when a young 
poet or a celebrated artist addresses a large audience; . 
then all the females have love for the young artist 
but as they are all rivals for the same love so they 
deny themselves the love and instead of that join 
the party of his admirers. In the same way we 
admire the leaders of today and amongst ourselves 
we have nothing but the aim-inhibited sexual tie. 
But our leaders of today depend on the primitive 
impulses which impel us to admire them and which 
are these impulses? These are the same which were 
found in the absolute fathers in the primitive hordes, 
namely, harsh, cruel, tyrannical and absolutely 
narcissistic characteristics. That is, they do not want 
to give any love to others but want that everybody 
should depend upon them. Our culture has no room 
for the divine leaders who do not possess these 
qualities, Yes, this world is not safe for the saints 
to live in for they want to displace the ideal which 
we deeply and unconsciously cherish in our hearts. 
It is no wonder then that Jesus of Galili, Socrates of 
Athens or Mahatma Gandhi were all killed by their 
own men. This super-ego then which gives rise to the 
group-life is also our enemy against any improve- 
ment. 

Super-ego again is.the guardian of our morals. 
Nobody can entertain any incestuous wish or the 
parricidal tendency will for the man at once be heavily 
punished by the super-ego. In popular language it is 
known as the ‘bite of one’s conscience. This critical 
faculty may become objective at least in some cases 
as in the case of Mahatma Gandhi or the celebrated 
Emdymion of Socrates. In pathological cases of 
Melancholia its working can be easily detected. Here 
the ego in the eyes of his fellowmen does not seem 
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to commit any serious crimes and yet he takes 
himself to be the most miserable offender. In his 
own eyes benighted he walks under the midday sun. 
How has he come to regard himself such an offender? 
Well, we have already seen that the external 
authority of the child gets internalized through 
introjection. No doubt the later object-cathexes do 
modify the formation of the super-ego but naturally 
the first parental imago remains the most dominant 
influence. However, as soon as the criticizing agency 
gets internalized a certain peculiarity follows. The 
super-ego punishes the forbidden wishes with the 
same severity as the forbidden acts for the wishes 
are no more hidden from the internal faculty than 
the acts themselves. Hence the Biblical saying goes 
like this: 


“Ye have heard that it was said of old time, 
Thou shalt not kill . . But I say unto you 
that whosoever is angry with his brother without 
a cause shall be in danger of the judgement... .” 


Again, a few verses after it runs like this: 


“Ye have heard’ that it was said by them of 
old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery: But 
I say unto you that whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart.” 

Thus it is easy to get rid of parricidal or the 
incestuous acis but it is not so with the «wmpulses. 
These tendencies are found in the deepest kernel of 
the personality called the Id and work unconsciously. 
Hence the melancholiac will say that he is very 
sorry but he will not be able to say why he is so 
sorry. They feel the aggressive tendency uncon- 
sciously and then instead of using it against the 
father or the father-surrogate use it against them- 
selves. The melancholiac practises all kinds of penances 
and punishes himself but more righteous he tries to 
be, more sensitive becomes his super-ego and demands 
a further renunciation of the instinctual satisfaction. 


“This means that virtue forfeits some of her 
promised reward; the submissive and abstemious 
ego does not enjoy the trust and confidence of its 
mentor, and, as jt seems, strives in vain to earn 
it."—Freud : Civilization and Its Discontent, 
p. 109. 


This harshness of the super-ego also follows from 
the fact that it is too archaic and is quite unsuitable 
for the regulation of the adult life. The castration threat 
does not hold good in reality nor is the father going 
to be angry with the son for his infantile love-life but 
the super-ego does not admit these considerations. 
Hence the super-ego which is guardian of our morals 
and our uplift is also at the same time the most potent 
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means of our sufferings. It does not care for the 
happiness of the ego. Like the despot it ignores the 
strength of the ‘instinctual cravings or the. hardship, 
of the external world. 

Freud then comes to the conclusion that the 
present civilization 

“is not worth the effors and that in the end 

it can only produce a state of things which no 

individual will be able to bear.”’—Freud : Czviliza- 

tion and Its Discontent, p. 143. 

Thus the cultural development demanding too 
much restrictions in the sexual life and an excessive 
humanitarian ideal cannot but bring its own collapse. 


CONCLUSION 


Now it may be asked, should we also accept such 
a cheerless view of life? The thing is that in relation 
to the ultimate problems everybody has some taste 
and it does not rest on any rational ground in the 
restricted sense of the term. As we choose a certain 
brand of tea and call it good or a certain type of cigar 
and name it good, so is the case with the final 
conclusions of philosophy. In my view on the empirical 
basis Freudism is irrefutable. The reality is hard and 
ig unkind. Any realistic picture cannot be anything 
but pessimistic. However, I for one would like to be 
a ‘soft-headed’ man and would like to transcend the 
limitation of the past and the present and would look 
forward to the future as containing the promise and 
potency of a better life. No doubt nobody can look 
at the human passions without being awed and cowed 
by their impetuousness and unreasonableness but one 
day the voice of reason will prevail. The voice of 
reason is very faint and weak but then in the long 
run if makes itself heard. However, the battle is not 
already fought and won. We have to fight it out for 
ourselves, here and now and in our own selves. 
Reason itself seems.to be a chance product and we 
human beings too somehow have tumbled on this 
planet but let us make this a permanent feature of 
the universe. We have to some extent exercised the 
terrors of nature but with the same endeavour we 
can conquer the inner world no less. The gravest 
defect of Freudism in my opinion is the absence of 
value and without this we cease to be even human. 
According to him there is no final purpose anywhere 
and therefore he argues, let us so act as if there were 
no values and final aims. On the other hand we have 
to proceed in such a manner as if we are going to 
create a world in which the cry of human hearts will 
have a place, in which the deepest cravings of all that 
is dearest and best in us will not be merely a subjec- 


‘tive wish but a real intimation of reality. 
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HAMLET’S ROLE AS A DETECTIVE 
| By MAHDI ALI MIRZA 


“Wo wrote Hamlet?” roared the teacher glaring at 
‘little Rupert who was-dozing on his seat in the stuffy 
class room. 

“Not I sir,” blurted out the little imp snatching 
hims=If out of the fairy land where tiny fairies with 
multi-coloured wings were playing hide and seek with 
butterflies round the pink and yellow rose-buds. 

Yes, but who wrote Hamlet ? 

A wise Egg started the story that Bacon (tie 
legitimate’ son of Queen Elizabeth) was responsible 
for the mischief. But it is no light matter to play this 
Bacon and Egg business with Shakespeare. The literary 
world was shocked. “I can’t listen to you-—you who 
would pluck the Jaurels from the brow of the dead 
Christ,” was Lord ‘Tennyson’s curt reply to the 
Baconians. 

And that famous exponent of Shakespeare—Heary 
Irvmg—has rightly said : 

“When the Baconians can show that Ben 
Jonson was either a fool or a knave, or that the 
whole world of players and playwrights at that 
time was in a conspiracy to palm off on the ages 
the most. astounding cheat in history, they will be 
worthy of serious attention.” 

But Shakespeare had anticipated all this. On his 
tomb-stone is engraved for all to see: 

“Good frend for Jesus sake forbeare, , 

To digg the dust enclosed heare. 
Bles be ye man yt spares thes stones. 
And curst be he yt moves my bones.” 

The Baconian business after fermenting a little 
misthief died the death it deserved, and all admirers 
of Shakespeare breathed a sigh of relief. They could 
agan adore their idol, 

. . . . For his bounty 

There was no winter in’t; an autumn ‘twas 
That grew the more by reaping: his delights 
Were dolphin-like; they show’d his back above 

The element they liv’d in; in his livery 

Walk’d crowns and crownets; realms and 

islands were 

As plates dropp’d from his pocket... 

Think you there was or might be such a man° 

As this I dream’d of ? 

Bang ! 


“What is that ?” 
“Another bomb on Shakespeare’s grave |” 


Eart or Dersy Rea, ‘SHAKESPEARE. CLAIM OF 
British Scmenvist 


London, June 4, 1950: Dr. Arthur Titherley, 
formerly- Dean of the Science Faculty of Liverpool 
University, has just written 200,000 words to prove 
that Shakespeare was in fact William Stanley, Earl 
of Derby. 

Summarising his case in an interview Dr. 
Titherley pointed out that the Earl of Derby was 


‘appears eccentric. -Can they be blamed ? 


born four years before the actor Shakespeare, and 
was well educated. 

Before entering Gray’s Inn he travelled through. 
France, Italy, Spain, Egypt, Russia, and Austria. 

The only original Shakespeare manuscript left, 
says Dr. Titherley, is part of “Sir Thomas More,” 
and Dr. Titherley produced a copy of this which 
he placed beside a letter written by Lord Derby. 
The two writings appeared identical. 

Dr. Titherley pointed out that William Stanley 
visited the court of Henry IV of France at Nerace. 
He added: “The scene which took place when 
Henry’s .wife, Marguerite, from whom he was 
separated, descended on his studious court with 
her ladies is described in Love’s Labour Lost. But 
a diary was not published until long 
aiter. 

‘ Queen Elizabeth visited the Earl of Hertford’s 
estate at Elvetham, Hampshire, in 159] and 
watched a fairy play im the grounds. Stanley was 
one of her canopy bearers. The plot described in 
local records is identical with A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

“Records show that the Earl of Leicester's 
players, including one Will Shakespeare, a ‘boasting 
usurious fellow’ visited the Derby’s house at 
Lathom in 1587 and almost certainly met Will 
Stanley.” 

Dr. Titherley believes that Shakespeare was 
merely agent to Lord Derby—Globe* 


_ Oh God! Why can’t they “forbeare to digg the 
dust enclosed heare.” | 

RIP (Rest in Peace) is the common label for the 
dead, but for Shakespeare it has come to mean: 
“Rip him asunder.” 

Yes they are standing on his grave and deman4- 
ing with a shovel: “Who wrote Hamlet?” 

Listen carefully : Shakespeare’s bones are rattling 
in reply, “No, not I sir. Rumpelstilzken wrote it. And 
as for me: Methought I was—there is no man can 
tell what. Methought I was~and methought I had— 
but man is but a patched fool, if he will offer to say 
what methought I had. The eye of man hath not 
heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man’s hand is 
not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart 
to report, what my dream was.” 


Well that is that. Jet us see how far this new 
publicity for the Derby race will go. 

Outside England, there is no country where 
Shakespeare is more adored than in Germany. Goethe. 
they admire, but Shakespeare they love. The German 
scholars have approached Shakespeare from differen’ 
perspectives and have thrown light on his greatness 
from different angles. Sometimes the approach 
Matthew 
Arnold has magnificently apologised for all the critics 
—-past, present and future: 





.* The Statesman, June 5, 1950. 
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“We ask and ask—Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge ! So some ‘sovran hill 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
- Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
. Spares but the border, often, of his base 
To the foil’d searching of mortality.” 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet has been dissected and 
analysed in every conceivable manner. A young lady 
once happened to find time, from the snappy books 
and journals, to read Hamlet. “What a book!” she 
exclaimed. “It is just a bundle of quotations !” 

Walther Kiaulehn—a German critic—has appro- 
ached this great tragedy from a unique angle*, We 
may lke it or leave it, but it has to be admitted that 
he throws fresh light for revealing the unfathomable 
depth of Shakespeare. And this is his point of 
view : 

The common belief that Hamlet is mad is based 
on his dialogue with Ophelia. Is there another example 
_of such terrible conversation between two lovers? 
Although he is stabbing her with the words: “I loved 
you not,” but we know he loves her. He forbids her 
to marry, asks her not to be a ‘breeder of sinners’ 
and bids her farewell with the advice: “To a nunnery, 
go.” She hopes it is a passing phase and prays: “O 
heavenly powers, restore him.” 

But he leaves her flinging the insults : 

‘TI have heard of your paintings too, well 
enough; God has given you one face and you make 
yourselves another: you jig, you amble, and you 
lisp, and nickname God’s creatures, and. make your 
wantonness your ignorance. Go to, J'll no more 
on’t; it hath made me mad. I say, we will have 
no more marriages : those that are married already, 
all but one, shall live; the rest shall keep as they 


are. To a nunnery, go.” 
These cannot be the words of a man in his senses, 


and ergo it is concluded that Hamlet is mad. A hasty 
verdict, as it is overlooked that Hamlet is a piece of 
crime literature. This may sound rather insolent and 
blunt, but it is a fact that English crime literature 
started with Hamlet. But Edgar Allen Poe, Conan 
Duyle and Edgar Wallace could not reach the level 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 


Hamlet is the first tragedy in which there are no 
black and white contrasts, no jerks. It just glides 
smoothly. The dark deed—the clue of which is given 
by the ghost—is the problem of the play. But only at 
the end of the Third Act is the guilt conclusively 
proved. In the uncanny atmosphere with the creeping 
cold and the fog, the figures move about enveloped 
in a ghostly mist. A light from an invisible source 
plays equally on the good and the bad. It reveals the 
‘scoundrel :praying on his knees, the hero wavering 
in his decision and the chatterbox Polonius preaching 
the rules of good behaviour to his-son Laertes which 
are today regarded as the code of the ideal gentleman. 
~"®* Published in the German imagazine Die ‘Dame, October 1933. 
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The appearence of the ghost creates the tense 
criminal atmosphere and starts the problem for the 
hero. The ghost which roams on the castle platform 


- reveals to Hamlet that he is the spirit of his father. 


He tells him of. the poisoning and goads him to 
revenge ‘the most foul and unnatural murder,’ but 
the mother is not to be molested. 
Wig oe Ge. Leave her to heaven 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge 
To prick and sting her.” . 

The last request spurs Hamlet to play the mad 
man so that he may catch the criminal without making 
his mother suspect that he is after her second husband. 
This decision he reveals to Horatio at the very outset 
but without letting him into the secret of his plans: 

“How strange or odd soe’er J bear myself,— 
As I, perchance, hereafter shal] think meet 
To put an antic disposition on.” 

There is only one person to whom he will say the 
whole truth—Ophelia. He comes to this conclusion 
after roaming criss-cross through fields and thorns— 

“With his doublet all unbrac’d; 
No hat upon his head; his stockings foul’d, 
‘Ungarter’'d and down-gyved to his ankle.” 

And in this condition, “as if he had been loosed 
out of hell to speak of horrors,’ he comes before his 
beloved. 

But in her presence, it dawns upon him: she Js 
also a woman like his mother, who within a month 
married the murderer of her husband. Hamlet’s 
thoughts wander over the nature of women. At the 
university of Wittenberg he has learnt to seek naked 
truth after clearing his mind of foggy subjective 
influences. He begins to ask himself: “Is Ophelia really 
the person which my mind’s eye sees in her because 
of my love and devotion—Or is she just like all other 
women—Can I find in her a comrade whom I can 
trust—Or should I be on my guard as she is weak like 
all other women—Has not my mother treated lightly 
the inner voice that warned her against the murderer?” 


Welcher Sohn eines Weibes misst die Frauen nicat 
nach denu Mass seiner Mutter? CWhich son of Eve 
does not gauge women after his mother?) 


And in this frame of mind he approaches his 
beloved with a questioning look as if he is seeing her 
for the first time : 

“Long stayed he so; 
At last~—a little shaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down,— 
He raised 4 sigh so piteous and profound 
That it did seem to shatter all his bulk 
And end his being.” 


Hamlet soon notices that he has done the right 
thing in not trusting her. “In her duty and obedience” 
she gives. Hamlet’s letters to her father. Hamlet realises 
the significance of the request of the ghost to keep 
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women out of the whole business. But this creates a 
conflict within him as he seeks a comrade from whom 
no secret need be kept. 

During the long lonely melancholy hours of in- 
decision, Hamlet shoves Ophelia from the lofty pedes- 
tal, where his love had placed her, to the abyss occu- 
pied by women in his thoughts. But in her presente 
his intense love tones down his cold thoughts, and his 
talk with her is a mixture of the soft words of a 
devoted lover intermingled with his sarcasm against 
women in general. 

And this in brief is the tone of his dialogue with 
Ophelia, and its reaction is seen on the face of the 
girl. She is tormented to the very depths when he 
séys that she is deceiving herself if she thinks that she 
is honest. She is too pretty for that. A pretty woman 
can never be honest as she is hypnotised by her own 
beauty . . “for the power of beauty will sooner 
transform honesty from what it is to a bawd than the 
force of beauty can translate beauty into his likeness.” 
And he adds, “I loved you once.” 

Ophelia replies, “Indeed my lord, you made me 
believe so,” and one can almost see the tears dangling 
in her eyes. 


And Hamlet sees the effect of his words. But he 
suddenly realises that they are not alone. The king 
and Polonius are eavesdropping behind the curtain. 
He has a feeling that matters are heading for a climax. 
Perhaps this is the last talk he will ever have with 
Ophelia. And he may not be able to protect her in the 
moment of danger. He must bring her to a place of 
safety. 


He finds the solution. She must to a nunnery go— 
and that quickly. Perhaps she will understand. He 
cannot explain openly, as their talk is being overheard. 
But he must make her feel that there is no other 
chioce. If he disappears, she should not allow herself 
to be pressed to marry someone else—for he loves 


her. He must tell her at the top of his voice that he 


loves her not. And this for the benefit of the eaves- 
droppers, that they may realise the uselessness of 
using Ophelia to spy his movements. 

The rest of his talk with Ophelia is a masterpiece 
in crime literature. He is addressing in four directions 
ati the same time. He informs the king behind the 
curtain, how much of a scoundrel he is: “for virtue 
cannot so inoculate our old stock. but we shall relish 
oi it,” and in the same breath he tells Ophelia, “I 
loved you not.” And this to get her out of the mess. 
But time proves that he had misjudged Ophelia. 

“I was the more deceived,” she sobs in reply. 

He attempts to console her by saying, “Get thee 
to a@ nunnery.” This he repeats five times, first as 28 
request and in the end as a command. 

He then remembers Polonius, who, he knows, is 
listening with ears pricked up. He has to tolerate the 
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old babbler—for is he not Ophelia’s father ? He knows 
that Polonius is heading for trouble if he does not 
stop messing about. He says aloud so that the old 
meddler may not miss a word: “Let the doors be shut 
upon him, that he may play the fool nowhere hut in’s 
own house.” 

It is indeed tragic that Ophelia does not realise 
that he is in earnest when he says, “Go to a nunnery,” 
although he tries to make it clear by cursing her if 
she ever tries to marry. He is not sure if his mother 
is also not amongst the audience behind the curtain, 
but presuming her presence he directs his curses on 
her and on her paramour though in all appearance 
they are addressed to Ophelia. He wants the king to 
know that he is a monster, as a knave like him could 
not stand the power of beauty that radiates from his 
mother. He then adds that he (Hamlet) would be a 
fool if he did not acknowledge the destructive power 
of beauty. He entreats Ophelia, in the name of 
Heaven, not to marry even though he may be far far. 
away from her or even if they tell her that he is dead. 
But to his mother, like an oracle, he warns: “Those 
that are married already, all but one, shall live; the 
rest shall keep as they are.” 

He abruptly finishes the speech and leaves the 
room. He is afraid that he may not be able to control 
himself from stabbing the murderer. But he must not 
do that yet. The accusations of the ghost have yet to 
be fully proved : 

o The spirit that I have seen 

May be the devil: and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 

Out of my weakness and my melancholy,— 

As he is very potent with such spirits,— 

Abuses me to damn me: I'll have grounds 

More relative than this: the play’s the thing 

Wherein Til catch the conscience of the king.” 

Hamlet’s calculations prove correct, but not in the 


case of Ophelia. Hamlet leaves Denmark after killing 
her father, who had not heeded his advice to get out 
of the game. But Ophelia’s mind gets deranged. Even 
in her madness she appears to hear the voice of her 
lover. While Hamlet’s ship is tossing on the high seas 
Ophelia, who is equally sweet in her madness, is 
walking up and down the corridors of the palace, 
sadly humming childish songs, with a blank look in 
her eyes. 

The king asks: “How long hath she been thus?” 
She stops her song, and replies to herself in the voice 
of her lover: “I hope all will be well. We must be 
patient.” 

* * * * 

Well, that is the interpretation of Herr Walther 
Kiaulehn of the famous dialogue between the ill-fated 
lovers. 

Did Shakespeare mean it ? 

Can we ever know ? 

. “We ask and ask—Thou smilest and are still.” 


zk 





TOPOGRAPHY OF ABHIJNANA- SAKUNTALA 


By VIJAYENDRA KUMAR MATHUR, ma, 
International Academy of Indian Culture, Nagpur . 


For a long time past Abhijnana-Sakuntala, the world- 
fumous play of Kalidasa, has received the most care- 
ful attention of European and Indian scholars but 
in spite of this, there are a few points about the 
geographical background of the play, the part of the 
country in which the scenes are set and the minor 
details of topography which have not been properly 
worked out so far. An attempt is being made below 
for the first time to identify in a consistent manner 
the places mentioned by Kalidasa in the play. 

The story of Abhijnana-Sakuntala is too well- 
krown to be detailed here. We are concerned here 
only with the location of various places, that have 
become, through the great genius of Kalidasa, an 
inseparable part of this great drama. These are as 
follows : 

Hastinapur, the capital of King Dushyanta, the 
hero of the play and a descendant of the Lunar line. 
(Act Y). 

The forests where he goes out for hunting (Acts I 
and II). 


The river Malini and hermitage of the sage Kanva 
where his foster-daughter Sakuntala, the heroine, was 
brought up and lived (Acts I, III and IV). Malini is 
also mentioned later, in Act VI (verse 16). 

Sachitirtha in Sakravatara where the ring of 
Dushyanta which Sakuntala wore was lost as a result 
of a fall into the river Ganga, when accompanied by 
Gautami and two disciples of Kanva she is on her 
way to the capital of Dushyanta to meet her husband 
(Act IV). 

The Ashrama of Maricha on the mountain of the 
Kimpurushas, Hemakuta by name. It was here at this 
celestial hermitage that the reunion ‘between 
Dushyanta and Sakuntala was effected. (Act VII). 

The ruins wf Hastinapura, as is well-known, lie in 
the district of Meerut, U.P. about 57 miles north-east 
of Delhi, near an old channel of the Ganga. It was the 
capital of the kings of the Lunar line before Indra- 
prastha near Delhi was given that honoured place by 
the Pandavas. It finds a prominent place in the Maha- 
bharata as a flourishing. city of .great renown. The 
identification of the present site of this . ancient 
capital which still bears the old name, at once gives us 
a clue from which we may get a broad idea as to the 
part of the country where the scenes of the play are 
presumed to have been enacted. 


The hermitage of Kanva, the home of Siuieenia 


lay on the bank of the river Malini which has been 
beautifully described by Kalidasa. As is clear from the 


story, we must look for this place not far away trom 
Hastinapura. There is a river known as Malan which 
rises from the hills of Garhwal and flowing through 
the northern part of the Bijnor district (which adjoins 
the district of Meerut), joins the Ganga at Raolighat 
about six miles north of the town of Bijnor. According 
tc a local tradition, it is the same river as Malini of the 
play and the hermitage of Kanva is said to have been 
at the modern town of Mandawar, about ten miles 
from Bijnor and four miles from the railway station 
Chandok, on the main line of E. I. R. between 
Muazzampur-Narain and Balawali, beyond Najibabad. 

Mandawar, which is on the right bank of Malan, 
is a very ancient place and according to the identi- 
fication proposed by Cunningham is the Matipura 
mentioned by Yuanchwang. No excavations have ever 
been made on the spot and we do not know what 
precious treasures of archaeological value are lying 
hidden there. 


I think the local tradition mentioned above, is 
fully confirmed by all the circumstantial evidence that 
we possess. This will be made further clear by what 
follows. 


The forest where Dushyanta is described as having 
come for hunting may be identified with the deep 
forest in the Terai of the Garhwal hills which still 
provides excellent sport. Amasot, a place near Sahan- 
pur, a small zamindari estate north of Najibabad, is 
a favourite resort of tigers, deer and Other wild 
animals and parties of hunters are often seen camping 
around this place. An old tradition at Sahanpur estate 
says that the Moghul emperor Jahangir also once 
visited these forests on a tiger-hunting expedition. 

Wild elephants are also found in large numbers in 
parts of this dense forest known as Kajalibana and 
Kalidasa actually refers to the depredations of such 
an animal towards the end of Act 1 (verse 29). These 
forests are about twenty miles north-east of Mandawar 
and about forty-five miles from Hastinapur across the 
Ganga. It is probable that in the time of Kalidasa 
these forests were more extensive and touched cthe 
fringe of the area round Mandawar. The fact of 
Dushyanta having had a hunting camp near this place 
and having intruded within the limits of the sage’s 
hermitage while chasing a deer (Act 1) thus fits in 
quite well in the’present topography of this place. 
These forests, it seems, were the only hunting ground 
providing great sport, situated within manageable 
distance from Hastinapur. 

In Act VI, verse 16, Kalidasa describes the river 
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Mslini and the hermitage of Kanva in a most 
pieluresque manner. 

Dushyanta says to his friend Madhavya referring 
tu a painting of the Ashrama of Sakuntala on which 


hs was working : 


“The stream Malini has to be shown with pairs . 


of swans resting on its sandy banks, on both sides 
of it the holy hillocks of the father of Gauri 
(Himalaya) with antelopes reclining on them. Also 
I wish to represent a doe scratching her left eye 
on the horn of black buck under a tree on the 
boughs of which are suspended bark garments.”*— 
(Translation by Saradaranjan Ray). 

Tt seems to me that the word qT@T: here has not 


keen correctly translated. It should not mean the 
hiocks of the Himalaya but only the 


attlying region adjacent to the foot of the mountains, 
fur the hills of Garhwal and those near Hardwar are 
claurly -visible on a fine day from Mandawar where 
the hermitage was situated, but it cannot be said te 
‘be surrounded by the hills which may be inferred from 
the above translation. Mandawar as has been stated 
above is about twenty miles from the Garhwal hills. 

“Sachitirtha, (the tirtha of Sachi, wife of Indraj 
in Sakravatara (the tirtha of Sakra, Indra) where 
Sexuntala accidentally dropped the ring while going 
te Hastinapura and where a fisherman} who calls him- 
scli a resident of this place, got it from the belly of a 
fish caught by him, has left no old tradition which 
could help in its identification. But a chance philo- 
lugical resemblance in names has led me recently to 
jdantify this place correctly. 

The shortest route from Mandawar to Hastinapur 
wil he across the river Ganga about nine miles from 
Mondawar, through the southern part of the modern 
strict of Muzaffarnagar and beyond the boundaries 
of the district, te Hastinapur in the district of Meerut, 
ic all a dtstance of about thirty miles. Now, there is a 
piace named Shukkartal on the right bank of Ganga 
in Muzaffarnagar district. Across the Ganga, on the 
E-tmor side, about nine miles in a straight line from 
Shukkartal, is Mandawar on the river Malini. 
Shaukkartala is a place of pilgrimage where a large fair 
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is held annually on the Kartika fullmoon day. It is 
famed as the place where Sukadeva recited the story 
of the Bhagawata-purana. According to the local 
people, Shukkartala is named after Sukadeva but they 
have nothing to account for the word ‘tala’ in the 
name. I am now convinced that Shukkartala is only 
a corruption of Sakravatara, referred to by Kalidasa. 
Philologically the change from Sakravatara to 
Sukkartala is quite obvious and on other grounds too 
this identification fits into the general picture. Thus 
Sakuntala’s route from Mandawar to Hastinapur would 
be as follows: 

Nine miles from Mandawar to the Ganga, crossing 
of the Ganga, arrival at Shukkartala (Sakravatara) 
on the right bank in the Muzaffarnagar district, where 
the ring was lost and lastly from Shukkartala to 
Hastinapur—a journey of about twenty miles. The 
fisherman living at Sakravatara could easily go to 
Hastinapur for selling his catch every day. 


It seems from the statement of. Gautami** in 
Act V that Sachitirtha was a particular bathing place 
within the precincts of Sakravatara which might have 
been a name of a large area as it is even now. That 
it was situated on the Ganga is also clear from the 
words of Dushyantajt in Act VI. 

The Ashrama of Maricha described in Act VII is 
said to have been situated on the Hemakuta mountain 
of Kimpurushas or Kinnaras. The place which is said 
to have been in heaven cannot be identified with the 
help of geographical data for obvious reasons. But 
it is not improbable that certain Himalayan races 
living in the high regions either in Tibet or interior 
of Garhwal hills were known as Kinnaras and the 
reference here may be to such a place. It seems to 
be quite clear that Kalidasa had the particular topo- 
graphy of the places described about in his mind, when 
he referred to the carrying away of Sakuntala by an 
epsara to heaven. He could not naturally think of a 
better place which would not be very far away from 
her father’s place and yet beyond the reach of mun- 
dane influences. 

Note: References are to the edition of the play 
translated by Saradaranjan Ray, published at Caleutta, 
ninth edition. 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA: By 
Padmini Sengupta. Oxford Umversity Press. Pp. 203. 
Price Rs. 6. 


In the course of her Introduction to this short, 
but well-written monograph, the author observes 
(p. 8): “India is (read was) a treasure-house not only 
of great deeds but of manners and etiquette, of an 
ideal mode of living, and of a simple pattern of 
human existence which it is hard to find in these 
chaotic days of wor:d-wars”’ This patriotic outlook 
does not prevent her from noticing from time to time 
dark spots in the picture, e.g., the inequality of castes 
in the epics (p. 56). The result is, on the whole, a 
good popular account of Indian manners and customs 
in the ancient period. We miss however an adequate 
treatment of the conditions in the centuries of early 
Buddhist literature. The author’s division of Indian 
history into Hindu, Muslim and British periods (p. 4) 
is hardly accurate, nor does it appear on what autho- 
rity she assigns the 12th or 13th century B.C. to the 
great war of the Mahabharata (p. 5). Her judgment 
that the last two centuries of the ‘Hindu period’ were 
static and negative (p. 6) may well be questioned. 
Equally unsupported by facts are some of her other 
statements, eg. that the Vedie sabha decided issues 
by ‘majority vote’ (p. 47), that many of the place- 
names in ‘Burma, Siam and Indo-China’ (sic) are 
South Indian (p. 89), that ‘the Cholas are mentioned 
in the Pertplus’ (p. $0), that ‘Indians were buried and 
not cremated according to Megasthenes’ (p. 110), that 
‘Buddha and Mahavira repudiated the Vedas and 
Brahmanas (sic.) and based their teachings on the 
Upanishads’ (p. 136). The author’s reaction towards 
the popular tales of Kautilya’s relation to Chandra- 
gupta Maurya (p. 61) and of Vijaya’s conquest of 
Ceylon (pp. 88-89 and 153) is uncritical. The reference 
to the Maurya Imperial cabinet as consisting of the 
Diwan (sic), the purohita, the senapati and the yuve- 
raja (p, 66) is startling. Confusion between the 
Pallavas of the Prakrit and the Sanskrit charters is 
shown by the statement (p. 92) that ‘the language of 
the Pallavas was a Prakrit and they patronised 
Sanskrit learning.” A few proper names have been mis- 
‘printed, e.g., Dhananada (p. 61), Ko-kho-ki (p. 777), 
Bhujya (p. 97), Gosha (pp. 145, 154 and Index s,v,). A 
word of credit is due to the author for her illustra- 
tions which show sound judgment. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE TRAVANCORE- 
COCHIN STATE FOR THE YEAR 1124 ME, 

10 
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Eprror, The Modern Review. 


(1948-49 A.D.): Ernakulam: 1950. Pp. 9 plus 30 illus- 
tratzons. 

This is a record of a year’s work of the State 
Archaeological Department under the usual heads of 
conservation, exp'oration, excavation, epigraphical 
and museum work. Though not marked by any im- 
portant discovery, it contains a valuable list of ancient 
and historical monuments and archaeological sites and 
remains of the Travancore-Cochin State, illustrated 
with good plates. This list is enough to indicate the 
big gap in our knowledge of the historical antiquities 
of the State before the mediaeval period. 

U. N. GuosHan 


WOMAN'S ROLE IN PLANNED ECONOMY : 
Report of the Sub-committee of the National Planmng 
Committee. Published by Messrs. Vora & Co., Pub- 
lishers Ltd, $ Round Building, Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay 2. Price Rs. 6. 

In these days of slackness of effort and damping 
of energy, it is something to read of the hopeful 
atmosphere that prevailed in those days of 1939 when 
the National Planning Committee held its sittings and 
pondered over ways and means of doing good to the 
country at large in its various strata. The report of 
the sub-committee on Woman’s role in planned 
economy was not considered by the National Planning 
Committee, and that report. edited by Prof. K. T. 
Shah, is now placed before the public by Messrs. Vora 
& Co. Happy days of co-operation between Prof. 
Shah and Pandit Nehru: the idea of a Planning 
Commission was not vet censured by a critical public, 
and the members of the Committee, a galaxy of 
representative names of social and political workers, 
brought their business in due course to a successful 
conclusion. 

The individual and social status of women has 
been at last sought to be determined, and the civic, 
economic, property and education rights of the 
individual have been-discussed, along with the relation 
of the individual to the family in general and to the 
husband in particular, and the problems arising 
therefrom. This has been followed by a summary 
statement of policy and of recommendations, with the 
relevant reso'ution of the National Planning Com- 
mittee. 

The whole thing is interesting reading, and gives 
to the reader an idea of how things are shaping. The 
gravity of the situation will be realised when we 
remember that the happiness of about 50 per cent of 
the people in our country is involved in its considera- 
tion. Some of the inequalities between men and women 
are already giving way to a better state of things; 
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ez. discrepancies in the scales of pay in the higher 
classes, say, of the Educational service; the total lack 
o° interest ‘in the organization of creches, the utter 
want of facilities for the physical culture of girls. But 
th Sub-committee goes so far as to declare that 
scmen students ought not to be exempted as a rule 
fecm military training. But something also depends 
Da local initiative, and when we are told (p. 144) that 
ix Gujarat even girls make use of Akhadas, the 
question naturally occurs, why not elsewhere too? 

The plans would revolutionise the conditions of 
lit: in this country, but not mere planning: only when 
th-y would be translated into action. 

In the concluding portion of his introduction Prof. 
Sish says: “Democracy would fail to achieve its 
papose if and so long as women is debarred from any 
exunomic or cultural rights, privileges or obligations 
oi equal citizenship. Equal opportunity is now 
gmranteed to all citizens of India; and there is no 
reason to doubt the guarantee will fail to be imple- 
mented.” Let us hope Prof. Shah still finds no reason 
to doubt the guarantee of the Constitution of India. 
‘lo follow up the recommendations of the Planning 
Committee would indeed be the ushering in of a 


revolution. 
P. R. Sew 


LOST ILLUSION : By Freda Utley. Published by 
GC ih Allen and Unwin Limited, London. Price 
ifs. 8a. 


Soviet Russia is the most lauded and most 
maligned country in the world today. To not a few, 
tae U.S.S.R. stands for progress, for human happiness 
acd for human dignity. To them it is the Jand of 
Scrialism, a land where the Marxist ideal has become 
a reality. To many again the Soviet State, a vast 
Emson-house behind an iron curtain, represents a 
nevation of, a challenge to, all man has fought for 
aid striven after through ages. 

Freda Utley belongs to the latter school of 
tiinkers. Hers is a formidable list of indictment 
aziunst the U.S.S.R. It is a land where slave labour, 
ccrruption, inefficiency, jealousy, favouritism, espion~- 
axe, wilful manipulation of statistics to suit pet 
tigories and industrial feudalism thrive. 
Eureaucracy and a new aristocracy have taken the 
Flace of the old. Human miseries are greater than 
ever. Life is “bereft of nearly all freedom.” The Soviet 
Constitution of 1936, which guarantees the fullest 
e7il and political rights to the Soviet citizen, is a 
g-gantic hoax and has always remained a dead letter. 
sme of these charges may not be altogether baseless. 
Even the warmest supporters of the Soviet system, 
tae fanatics excepted, do not claim that it is free from 
a._ defects. . 

The achievements of the Soviet Government may 
bsst_be assessed by comparing pre-1917 Russia with 
th: Russia of today, by finding out whether the Soviet 
criizen 1s happier than the Russian citizen under the 
Romanoffs. According to Freda Utley, he is not. But 
Sis does not adduce any proof worth the name in 
sipport of her verdict. 

Some of the defects and drawbacks noted by her 
ave inevitable during a period of transition. Allowance 
arust be made for some initial mistakes. The birth of 
a. new order, in common with all othe? births, must 
be preceded by a birth-pang. 

The fact that the Soviet State, born amidst a 
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chorus of universal disapproval and condem#iation, 
has become one of the two most powerful countries 
of the world in course of a little more than one 
generation points to the inescapable truth, viz... the 
new order in Russia has some intrinsic merit missed 
or ignored by its critics. Ruthless tyranny, heartless 
terror, drabness, poverty, despair and death alone 
cannot certainly make a people as strong as contem~ 
porary Russia. There must be some other factor or 
factors. It is exactly on these that Freda Utley 
maintains a scrupulous—shall we say, deliberate ?— 
reticence. 
SupHansu Braman Muk#eERJ1 

THE FUTURE OF THE CONGRESS: By 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani. Published by Hind Kitabs Ltd., 
Bombay. Pp. 38. Price ten annas. 

ACHARYA J. B. KRIPALANI (A Symposium): 
Edited by P. D. Tandon. Published by Hind Katabs 
Ltd., Bombay. Pp. 132. Price Rs. 2-8. 

‘The ensuing session of the Congress to be held at 
Nasik imparts a new importance to these two books 
as Acharya Kripalani has stood as a candidate for the 
position of President of the Congress. The result of 
the election will be out by the time this issue of 
The Modern Review appears before the public. 

The pamphlet on the Congress was first published 
on December 15, 1948. Since then the drift to which 
the writer drew attention has reached a stale-mate in 
which the leadership of the Congress, identical almost 
with the Government, appears as helpless automata 
incapable of giving a dynamic lead. By analysing the 
causes of this failure Acharya Kripalani traced it to 
its lack of faith in an “all-round social revolution” 
towards which Gandhiji had been striving to move 
the country with the Congress as its “spear-head.” He 
illustrated his charge by saying that the Central 
Government and the Provincial Governments were 
“indifferent” to the constructive programme; the 
“eonstructive workers” also did not come out of this 
analysis with more credit. Matters have worsened 
owing to “power-politics” in the quagmire of which 
the Congress has lost itself. 

The second book contain character-sketches of 
Jiwatram Bhagwandas Kripalani written by men aad 
women who have known him more or less intimately, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad and Sarojini Naidu amongst 
them. The others are fellow-workers of his. The book 
was published in November, 1948. Krishna Kripalani 
who is related to Jiwatram narrates the characteristics of 
the class—the Amils of Sind—from which J. B. spraag 
“self-assertive and self-complacent,” dreading “origia- 
ality,” holding “learning” and “cultural pursuits” in 
little esteem. The 62 years of J. B.’s life have shown 
that he possessed all the qualities that are anathema 
to his class. Anil Chanda of Bisva-Bharati says that 
he is “a, fanatic and there is a sleepless fury in him, 
that raises perpetually a tornado around him. And in 
the ensuing dust the real man is lost” and misunder- 
stood. He has a “bad temper,” but as Sadik Ali of the 
All-India Congress Committee says, it is “good” to 
have it, and “spend it on ‘friends and foes impartially.” 

As we read these lines we have often wondered 
how with this temper of his he could serve Gandhiji 
with such loyalty and for about 30 years. Journalist 
Chatapathi Rau explains: “J. B. is the best com- 
mentator on Gandhiji. His is the dialectic approach 
regarding Satyagraha as an organized code of military 
warfare.” Therefore could he make fun of “fads” as he 
called certain of Gandhiji’s constructive programmes, 


* 
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It has given an uneasy feeling to many that such 
& virile personality should have had no say in the 
counsels of the ruling authority of Republican India. 
These character-sketches heighten this feeling. 
Sureso Cxuanpra Der 


KASHMIR SPEAKS: By Prithvi Nath Kaula 
and Kanahaya Lal Dhar. Published by Messrs. 8. 
Chand & Ce., Fountari, Delhi. Pages 208. Price Rs. 6-8. 


The book is divided into three parts giving the 
story, tragedy and glory of Kashmir separately. Part I 
gives the geography, social, economic and political 
conditions and other information till Kashmir Joins 
the Indian Union. The misrule of Kak ministry 1s 
also described in this part. Tragedy of Kashmir begins 
with the Pakistani invasion and in next four chapters 
the authors give in detail the destruction of Kashmir 
by Pakistani hordes and United Nations’ efforts to 
settle the dispute, ‘cease fire,’ etc. The last phase, i.¢., 
Dixon’s mediation is not given in the book as the 
book was published before Dixon’s appointment by 
the Security. Council. In the last part, the authors give 
a detailed account of the progress made by the ‘State 
under Sheikh Md. Abdullah as Prime Minister. The 
authors contend that although Kashmir is for the 
Kashmiris and the State of Kashmir is inseparably 
connected with and is a part of the Republic of India, 
and from the dawn of history, Kashmir has been the 
crown of Aryabarta. Hindus and Muslims of Kashmiris 
belong to tLe same race, speak the same tongue, 
inherit the same civilization and culture and as such 
the so-called two-nation theory of Mr, Jinnah’ has no 
application in Kashmir. So Kashmir is to join Bharat, 
not Pakistan her aggressor. 

The book is well-illustrated. The last chapter gives 
brief life-sketches of some of the makers of modern 
Kashmir including Sheikh Md. Abdullah, Sher-e- 
Kashmir. Kashmir, an earthly paradise, Jand of one 
nation, Jand of the poor, is vibrating with the spirit 
of Nationalism under the leadership of its present 
Prime Minister Sheikh Md. Abdullah and in near 
future is destined to play a great part in the history 
of free India. At present its future is hanging in the 
balance but the final say rests with the people of 
Kashmir. 

Those who are interested to know past history 
and the present situation of this great land of 
Kashmir will find this volume extremely fascinating 
and useful. The paper and binding are good and 
illustrations nicely printed. 

A. B. Durta 


SANSKRIT 


UTTARA SATYAGRAHA GITA: By Pandita 
Kshama Rao, Hind Kitabs, Limited, Bombay, I. Pp. 
187. Price Rs. 6-12. 


The present is a companion volume to Purva 
Satyagraha Gita, dealing with Gandhiji’s life up to 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, in an epie strain and style, 
published years ago by the author, who is a well- 
known Sanskrit scholar. The Uitara Satyagraha Gita 
continues the story of the great-souled one up ‘to his 
75th birthday. It is to be sincerely hoped that the 
Pandita will before long also bring out an “addendum,” 
covering the remaining few years of the hero’s life, 
thus completing her great work. In 47 cantos, each 
composed in the arsha metre of Anushtup, she has 
dealt with the various events between 1931 and 1944 
as a recorder as well as a revealer of their significance 


¢ 
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in the light of Gandhiji’s philosophy and faith. The 
fluency of the author’s style is the secret of the 
“strength” as against sentiment—of the epic’s appeal. 
The book deserves an honoured place in the library 
of every lover of Sanskrit and of oan 


BENGALI 


‘ MAHA-CHIN : By Sudhansu Bimar Mukho- 
padhaya. Published by Bina Library, 16 Bankim 
Chatterjee Street, Calcutta. Pages 240. Price Rs. 4. 


This is a book on Great China as the name 
implies. The learned author gives an exhaustive des- 
cription of a vast country with its hoary civilization 
and chequered history in modern times. The subjcct- 
matter of the book has been discussed in twenty-one 
chapters and each one of these chapters deals with the 
subject concerned very thoroughly, Geography, Natural 
resources, Civilization, Peasants, Manchus, Reforms, 
Journalism, Dr. Sun Yet-sen and the Revolution, 
Republic, Chiang Kai-shek, Japan and her aggression, 
Aggression by Huropean Nations, Rise of Women, 
Youth Movement and Communist China—al] these 
subjects find their places in different chapters under 
discussion. In the 20th chapter under “Whither China” 
the author guesses the future trend of events in China. 
In the last chapter important events for the last one 
hundred years have been given chronologically. As 
the author closes with 1948, the present success of the 
Communist China does not find any place in the book, 
but past trends definitely showed the increasing hold 
of the ‘Communists over the masses. 

The book is well-written, informative and illus- 
trated and we have no doubt that it will have wide 
circulation among the educated public interested in 
China and international affairs. 

A. B. Dutta 
HINDI 


BALAK, GHAR OUR SCHOOL KE BAHAR: 
By Kedarnath Shrivastava. Giriga Publications, Surya- 
pole, Udaxpur. Pp. 190. Price Rs. 4-8. 


The child’s overall growth is determined by several 
factors: the home, the school and the society or style 
of government under which he lives. Unfortunately 
more often than not, his vision is not allowed to cross 
the compound-wall of his school or to travel beyond 
his door-step. And this stultifies his self-development 
seriously. The author, who is an experienced teacher, 
therefore, suggests ways and means whereby the child 
could be influenced for good by his many contacts 
with the world outside his present narrow limits. A 
valuable aid indeed to every school-teacher who, being 
usually poor, would have consequently, desired the 
price of the book to be kept within the reach of his 
ever-shrunken pocket. G. M. 


GUJARATI 
SONORI SHEKH AND FULDANNI CHHAB 
(Parts I and II): By Pwojsha Palanji Damri. Pub- 
lished by Isna Asani Press, Bhavnagar. 1947. Pp. 128+ 
48. Paper-cover. Unpriced. 


This is a collection of golden pieces of advice and 
the compiler calls it a Basket of Flowers. For a Parsi, 
the work done is creditable. He has culled from the 
writings of poets and others, passages full of admoni- 
tion and advice, couched in simple Janguage. He has 
made good use of his extensive reading and study. 


K. M. J 
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Miracle Man with Unrivalled Power 


Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmist, Tantric, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and Astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with super- 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
Mahasabha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 


Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotisharnab, 
Samudrikratna, Jyotish-shiromani, Raj Jyotishi, M.R.A.S. (Lond.), has won 
unique fame not only in India but throughout the world (eg. in England, 
America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, Singapore etc.) and many notable 
persons from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited 
testimonials acknowledging his mighty and supernatural powers, 


This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness, His three important 
So predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day—2nd 

eptember, 1939—of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
RAJ-JYOTISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Govt. with Pandit Jawaharlal 
| as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept. 1946, and prediction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 1ith 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct-to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1938 and “Jyotishsamrat’—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Mahasabha of Benares. 
—a signal honour that has. not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far, 

Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India. 


Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji, 


A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS, 

Hia Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—‘‘I have been astonished at the superhuman power 
of Panditji.” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says:—“He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.”’ The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says :—~‘The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says :—On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Honourable Chief Justice Mr. B. K. Ray 
of Orissa High Court says :—‘‘He is really a great personage with super-natural power.’ The Hon’ble 
Minister, Govt. of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, says :—‘“The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest °stonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. S. M. Das, of 
‘Keonjhar State High Court, says :—'‘Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes :—~‘‘l was getting go0d results from your, Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
different life since I started wearing.”’ Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. 
America :~—-“I have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 
proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China :—‘Everything you foretold in writing is taking - 
places with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West 
Africa :~~“T had orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” M _ B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S. C., & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon :~"I got marvellous effects frrom your 
Kavachas on several occasions’, etc., ete. and many others, 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure, Money refunded. 
DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail, Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special for speedy action 
Rs. 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. ; 
BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overcome enemies it is unique, The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled, 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2, 
(The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). Super powerful Rs. 184-4, 
SARASWATI KAVACHA.—For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Rs. 38-9, 
_ MOHINI KAVACHA.—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Rs. 11-8. 
Special Rs. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-14. 


ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 
( The Biggest, Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the Far Kast ). 
Head Office :—105 (M.), Grey Street, “‘ Basanta Nivas”’ Calcutta. Phone: B. B. 3685. 
Branch Office:—4?, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta. Phone: Central 4085. 
LONDON OFFICE:—Mr. M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London. 
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National Planning Commission 


Science and Culture observes : 


Dr. John Matthai’s two press statements issued 
early last month in which the late Finance Minister 
explained the circumstances leading to his resignation 
from the important cabinet office of Finance and the 
Prime Minister’s simultaneous reference to this at his 
Trivandrum speech have been widely discussed and 
debated in the press. This resignation followed differ- 
ences of a fundamental nature between the Prime 
Minister and the Finance Minister over a number of 
issues, of which the most important was the recentiy 
established National Planning Commission. Some 
sections of public opinion have criticized Dr. Matthai 
for what they have preferred to call a betrayal of 
trust by giving out some inner happenings calculated 
only to embarrass the government at a time when co- 
operation and understanding from all sections of the 
public with the government are not only desirable 
but urgently necessary from considerations of national 
interest. Others—and quite a large section, fully 
believing that democracy works by trial and error and 
that the electorate have an inalienable right to know, 
and the government and government officials in high 
positions of trust and responsibility owe it to the 
electorate to inform them, all public issues of impor- 
tance, have equaliy welcomed Dr. Matthai’s frank and 
pointed statement. 


The differences were not political, but con- 
cerned policy regarding vital economic, financial 
and administrative matters arising out of the 
constitution and composition of the National 
Planning Commission. 


Strangely enough, hardly 3 months before his 
resignation, Dr. Matthai, while presenting the budget 
before the Parliament on February 28, 1950, himself 
announced the government’s decision to set up, 2 
National Planning Commission, told its composition,’ 
and explained its objects and functions. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that his categorical statement that 
the NPC was “totally unnecessary and in fact, hardly 
qualified for its work” and “not merely ill-timed but 
in its working and general set-up ill-conceived” should 
have created general confusion and grave misgivings 
in public mind about the whole business of the NPC. 

The late Finance Minister’s apprehensions that 
the composition of the Commission with the Prime 
Minister as its Chairman and its tendency to develop 
as a parallel cabinet which would ultimately encroach 
on the present influence and power of Finance Ministry 
and of the Standing Finance Committee and reduce 
them to a mere sanctioning authority, are uoderstand- 
able and merit careful thought. His disclosures that 
there are at present a large number of government 
plans costing nearly Rs. 3000 crores, a great number 
of which are unworkable because they lack technical 
details, are undoubtedly matters for serious considera- 
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tions. These also include quite a number of very 
important plans for which full technical details have 
been worked out, but which still have to be kept in 
cold storage because funds are not available. The 
public wou.d also remain grateful to Dr. Matthai for 
being told of the government extravagance and in- 
discriminate spending when the Jast farthing in a 
stringent economy should have gone to promote the 
country’s precarious food position and general 
economic condition and towards the rehabilitation of 
unfortunate refugees from East Pakistan. But the 
entirely negative attitude towards the whole question 
of planning, as expressed in his statement, particularly 
on the part of one who has been known for many 
years to be a- well-known advocate of planned econo- 
mic development of the country, would indeed appear 
puzzling to many and disappointing to most. 

We do not want to get involved in the much 
discussed discussion on the desirability and necessiiy 
of national planning. Science and Culture has rendered 
pioneering service to the country by advocating 
national planning during British days, and when 
independence came, it lost no time to advocate the 
setting up of a National Planning Commission on 
proper lines. This was nearly three years ago, when 
the soil was virgin, and a properly conceived National 
Pianning Commission could have done immense good 
to the country. But to our utter disappointment, 
planning became anathema to the ruling circle, and 
the muddled methods of the British days were allowed 
to continue. This policy of drift has been leading to 
chaos, till some people in the Congress thought of 
planning as a remedy; and a resolution was staged 
by the Congress Committee in January 1950. As a 
result the National Planing Commission came into 
existence towards the end of February, and a sub- 
sequent government press note elaborated the terms 
of reference of the Commission. 


We are inclined to think that the gravest 
mistake has been committed by placing the NPC 
under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister. 

We do not question the competence of. the 


Prime Minister to ‘become Chairman of the 
NPC. But he is an extremely busy man, en- 
gaged in hundreds of things vitally concerning 


the country’s fate, such as foreign policy, co-ordination 

of the work of his colleagues, etc. He can hardly be_ 
expected to find time to give any serious attention to 

the grave question of national planning and unless 

serious attention be paid to the matter, proper schemes 

of p'anning cannot be evolved. He will have hardly 

time to listen to counsels of the members of the NPC, 

and being engaged in hundreds of other works he 

cannot spare necessary time to judge correctly between 

the different’ issues. 

At the same time, having arrogated to himself 
the Power, he will, we are afraid, try to impose on the 
members his own views and prejudices. A national 
planning commission charged with the task of making 
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‘resources, drawing up p‘ans for 


country’s material and human 
the best and most 
efiective utilization of such rescurces, determjning 
priorities, and of keeping a strict watch on how these 
plans are being put into operation, should be able 
to function in an atmosphere of freedom with the 
smallest possible interference from the cabinet. Closest 
co-operation with the various ministries, would be 
esscntial, but the Commission would also be required 
at- times to criticize the steps and actions taken by 
the ministries and if necessary disapprove of proposals 
emnating from ministries from overall considerations. 
To be really effective, it should: have an independent 
and dispassionate approach to all problems of national 
development. We do not believe this will be possible 
as long as the same person presides over both the 
casinet and the NPC. With the Prime’ Minister as 
Chairman, the Commission wou'd either tend to be a 
mre appendage of the cabinet or to be a parallel 
caxrcnet as Dr. Matthai apprehends. 
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Live Steck in India 
The problem of the preservation and im- 
provement of live stock in India requires a 
tkarough study in view of its important bearing 
ou the rural economy of India. R. V. Rao observes 
in The New Review : 


“The cow and the bullock bear on their patient 
becks the whole structure of Indian Agriculture,” so 
says the Royal Commission Report on Agriculture, 


ass:ssment of the 


but it is unfortunate that nothing has been done to- 


improve the situation. The place of livestock in 
rural economy in tropical and sub-tropical countries 
Is more important than elsewhere and speedy solu- 
tion of live stock problems is for us a matter of vital 
necessity. Closely related to crop production is the 
Improvement of animal husbandry. Because of lack 
of livestock industries, we are deprived of opportuni- 
ties for improving our econome position. What is 
wanted is a nationol approach. Let us hope that the 
FAO. Conference on _ livestock which recently 
met in Delhi will give the lead in the matter. 


In India where the only motive force as well 
as the means of transport is the bullock, the pros- 
perity of agriculture depends among other things 
on livestock. ; 


Indian cattle yield an annual income of about 
12D crores of rupees. This is more than the value 
of-India’s crops. This however does not include the 
velue of poultry. Specialised and organised poultry 
farming is conspicuous by its absence. We have too 
many catt'e (India’s livestock population is 264 million, 
at-out a quarter of the total bovine’ population of 
tke world); whereas there are 100 for every 100 acres 
of sown area, there are only 38 in Holland. Of 
these only 25 per cent are working cattle. It is no 
wonder that a foreign visitor remarked that India is 
being eaten by her animals. Because they are in- 
eficient, there is high mortality. We want better 
cetile and the objective can be achieved by discri- 
m.nate breeding, more scientific feeding and better 
ccutrol of disease. Our per-capita consumption of 
milk is the lowest in the world. 

The Agrarian Reforms’ Committee constituted by 
the Government of Hyderabad, of which the present 
w-:ter is a Member, studied the problem and came 
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to the conclusion that there is a deficiency of cattle 
for the agricultural requirements of the State. An 
economis survey of a Hyderabad village has revealed 
that 60 per cent of the cattle were unfit for work. 

The problem of grazing has to be considered. It 
is of value only for five months in the year. Year 
by year, the percentage of area left for grazing pur- 
poses has been going down. The percentage of graz- 
ing area excluding forest area open for grazing wor 
out only to 3 per cent for the State a whole. 


Our ca'tle mortaliiy is very high and Veteri- 
nary facilities are few. Even in regard to cattle 
breeding for service purposes, we have one bull 


for every 80 cows. 

The paucity of breeding bulls is supplemented 
by the uncastrated working bullocks of doubtful 
quality. The total number of buffaloes in Hyderabad 
during the quinquennium 1940-45 decreased by 90 per 
cent and those in milk by 11 per cent. It is not milk 
problem only that is involved but agricultural econo- 
my suffers unless steps are taken to remedy the short- 
age of breeding bulls. Poultry is still regarded as 
the Cinderella of agriculture. Till recently commer- 
cial poultry farming as a specialised occupation was 
practically non existent. 

It is better to undertake practical measures as 
the preservation and development of cattle resources 
should be part and parcel of the ‘Grow more food 
Campaign’ although no quick results can be expected 
from it. The decrease in the number of efficient 
cattle and milking buffaloes should cause alarm. 

Cattle breeding as a regular business is pursued 
only by a few people. The efforts made by the 
Government to improve cattle breeding are not signi- 
ficant. If the depletion of cattle noticeable in recent 
years is to be made good. as Mr. Ralph Philips, the 
Secretary-General of the U.N.O. Sub-committee said, 
improvement in breeding activities must be carried 
out on Government owned or sponsored farms. At 
the same time private cattle breeders should be 
encouraged. There should be free distribution of stud 
bulls and the award of premia to 300 selected private 
bulls under appropriate conditions. We may have 
to import breeding bulls from outside wherein we 
have to consider the question of adaptability. The 
possibility of artificial insemination centres may also 
be investigated. 


The facilities for cattle grazing are in- 
adequate. The growing of grass and fodder crops 
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in the cultivator’s field’ seems to be the only 
remedy, 


The following obesrvations contained in the 
Report of the Cattle Preservation and Development 
Committee 1947-48 deserve to be borne in mind : 

“The use of edible oilcakes for any other than 
cattle feeding purposes should be prevented and 
cattle dung utilised for manure. Oil extraction and 
cotton seed ginning centres should be established in 
rural areas so that their by-products may be utilised 
for cattle feed purposes. An Experimental Fodder 
Farm should be established in each zone of cattle 
breeding activity. Use of cotton seed for the manu- 
facture of vegetable oils and use of chemicals in oil 
extraction should be banned. Production of fodder 
and cattle feeds should receive as high priority as 
production of foodgrains.” 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture suggested 
that there must be one dispensary for every 25,000 
head of cattle; at this rate there should be some 500 
dispensaries in the State. It is suggested that dairy- 
farming be developed both as a cottage and large 
scale industry, so as to provide subsidiary employ- 
ment in the villages and at the same time to supply 
the milk requirements of the cities which are in- 
differently served in this respect. The question of 
establishing large-scale dairy farms besides a number 
of rural units shonld be seriously considered. The 
offer of grants-in-aid in cash together with the assign- 
ment of sufficient land for grazing may possibly 
attract intelligent persons to take to this industry. 
The Government would do well to import every year 
a certain number of buffaloes of good breed from 
foreign countries and make them available for service 
free of charge in selected places. 

In view of the fact that the woollen industry is 
developed in the Country, it is necessary that sheep- 
farming should receive more than the token atten- 
tion which has been hitherto paid to it. 

A country-wide development 6f poultry farming 
may be undertaken in view of the great possibilities 
of this industry and its suitability as a” subsidiary 
occupation to the agriculturist. It is also suggested 
that the Government should investigate the possibi- 
lities of developing bee-keeping as a rural industry. 

Also recommended is the establishment of Char- 
malayas for the collection and economic disposal of 
the skins of dead animals in the rural parts. India 
is the largest supplier of hides and skins to the worlki 
market, the annual value of her exports amounting 
to Rs. 8 to 11 crores in prewar years. 
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Social Progress 


The New Review observes: 


The changeless East is changing, and changing 
fast. A striking proof can be found in the facility 
with which our legislators adopt social reforms and 
enter upon most progressive legislation. The latest 
instance is the Fair Wage Bill which was introduced 
in the last session of Central Parliament and which 
completes the Minimum Wage Act of 1948. The 
minimum wage which is fixed for some specified in- 
dustries is defined as the wage ‘which ensures an 
employee the means to provide a standard family with 
food, shelter and clothing, and also medical expenses 
as well as the education of children appropriate to 


their station in life.’ 
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The Fair Wage will consist of a basic rate and a 
cust-of-living allowance, so long as the cost-of-living 
index-number exceeds by a slab of 185 to 200 the 1939 
imdex, which is taken as 100. The fair wage will never 
be lower than the minimum wage and will be first 
introduced in factories and mines. If the fair wage 1s 
above the capacity of a given enterprise, the case 
may be referred to a Regional Board of Wages. The 
fair wage is related to a fair load of work and its 
calculation will make room for fair return on capital, 
fair remuneration to management, and fair allotment 
to reserves. The right of strike and lock-out is recog- 
nised but restricted. 5 

Parliament gave the Bill a sympathetic reception 
and will consider it in detail during its next session. 
it is bound to pass into Law; our legislators are wont 
to display progressive ideals which the nearness of 
crucial elections will not tone down. It was with a 
twang of impatience that they heard the Provinces 
had not all taken suitable steps to implement the 
Mirimum Wage Act of 1948 and legalised a period of 
respite. Too often do Centre and Provinces, Legis- 
lative and Executive, fail to keep in step.- Laws, rules 
and regulations are voted at commendable speed, but 


" provinces and executive suffer from what looks to be 


an incurable limp. 
PortuGuese Courtesy 

The Indian Christian community above all others 
feel grateful to Portugal for having relinquished her 
rizhts of ecclesiastical patronage over some Indian 
bishoprics. They were goaded to irritatoin at those 
ancient privileges which past services justifled but 
modern developments rendered annoyingly obsolete. 
They acknowledge past devotedness and are gratified 
at the present courtesy, even if it be a little tardy. 

They look forward to the day when they will be 
able to welcome their Goan brethren as fellow-citizens. 
The Goans who have migrated to all the corners of 
India keep as loyal to their ancestral place as any 
other community; this loyalty to the native village 
is eminently respectable though it adds to the cultural 
complexity of India. In the case of Goans and Paki- 
Sianis this ancestral loyalty needs adjustment to 
Folitical conditions. Gone are the days when all and 
sundry could roam all over this sub-continent, settle 
anywhere and join any service. Today Pakistan and 
Goa are foreign countries; their nationals have to be 
Iegally treated as foreigners, with consequences 
damaging to their economic advancement. 

On a longer view, the resorption of Goan territories 
as a part of Bharat is unavoidable. Indian conscious- 
mess in Goan youth is growing rapidly, though it is 
cyverawed by the presence of African troops and 
retarded by some ugly features in a few neighbouring 
districts of Bharat. 

The Government of India is becoming impateint 
ai ‘the foreign pimples’ on India’s face; its restraint 
in applying economic pressure is commendable but 
eannot last out, once longanimity will have vanished 
with the old Congress High Command. It is puzzling 
that the Portuguese leaders who usually combine 
Imagination and realism do not provide for develop- 
ments that are inevitable. The legalistic view that 
Goa is an integral part of Portugal is badly contra- 
dicted by the Acto Colonial, and besides no amount 
of legalism will thwart the course of history. Would 
it not be a piece of the highest statesmanship to offer 
Coa plebiscite and autonomy? The measure might 
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involve the loss of a diminutive ‘possession, but it 
would save all the cultural influence that can be saved 
and confer on Portuguese cultural prestige an  un- 
common glamour. It would also secure the goodwill of © 
the Indian government and people, and in modern 
international life goodwill is priceless. 


The Negro and W orld Progress 


William A. Rutherford writes in The Aryan 
Path : 


It is often said, and agreed to by most, that the 
foundations of peace rest in the minds of men. It 
seems to me to be as undeniably true that the progress 
of the world can be measured by the physical and 
moral condition of man. The title of this article might 
be, as I suspect my editor thought it was, The Negro 
in World Progress. As we shall see, however, the 
slight difference in terms covers the rather large realms | 
of two quite different subjects. 

On the one hand, it is a question of world progress 
in a number of spheres such as science, economics, 
literature, philosophy, religion, etc., from one state to 
another. The record of the different problems which 
have faced and face mankind, and the solutions with 
which it has answered them. In this respect the subject 
of The Negro ix World Progress would naturally’ 
embrace members of this group, such as the famous 
scientist, George Washington Carver, and perhaps the 
more obscure i18th-century Negro slave and almanac 
maker, Benjamin Banneker, and a host of others, 
including contemporary American Negroes such as 
Ralph Bunche and W. E. B. Du Bois, and their 
contributions to humanity in all the many spheres of 
human endeavour. 

On the other hand, however, that of The Negro 
and World Progress, no such record of glorious 
achievement and cqntribution exists. If the postulate 
can be accepted that the condition and plight of men 
Is an index of world or human progress, then from 
the point of view of the Negro—and the world—little 
or no progress can be recorded. In the disordered world 
of today, such progress must be made and recorded 
while there is the possibility of making it and a 
chronicler still alive to note it. 

This generation might look with pride and satis- 
faction upon the strides that man—black, white, 
yellow, brown—has made during the past decade: 
the achievement of freedom and national independence 
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- by millions of people; the mechanical and techno- 
logical developments and innovations which theoreti- 
cally enrich all mankind; the organized campaigns 
against iliteracy and ignorance; the discoveries in 
medicine and chemistry which can overcome hereto- 
fore invincible maladies; the tiny steps that have been 
taken in some countries towards a more social—equal 
—distribution of common goods; the increasing inter- 
national movement of national cultures, evinced by 
the interest, in almost all countries: in the literature 
and art of other countries. These things, and many 


More, might be looked upon with pride and satisfac- 
tion. 


Ii the scrutiny of man’s progress was 
thorough enough—or made by a Negro—the look 
of pride and satisfaction would become one of 
shame and disgust—and perhaps of anger. 


Of the millions of people in the world today who 
stiil live under the brutality and assorted horrors of 
racial or national subjugation, the majority are 
Negro. In a world where there is supposedly a growing 
literacy rate, stands Africa—99 per cent illiterate. 
Under the eyes of the 20th-century gods, Freedom and 
Justice, black men are lynched and murdered legally 
—without trial,—starved and forced to work without 
pay, and are hated for being weak, Technological 
advancement can mean little to them when their first 
thought is bread. Medical discoveries are of no 
interest, even in the most diseased parts of the world, 
when. they have no doctors and schools refuse to train 
them because their faces are black. 


It is not good to think of these things when con- 
templating world progress, yet they are a part of It. 
For how long have these things been true ?—How 
much progress has been made towards changing them? 
—Then how fast are we progressing? It is difficult for 
a Negro to think of “world progress” and not be 
bitter. For if there has been progress in the world in 
the complete sense, ergo, he is not a part of that 
world, for he has known little or none. 

Ii goes beyond the limits of our credulity to argue 
here the basic equality of men. And it would seem to 
be as obvious that, men being equal, it is impossible 
to have world progress without it being progress for 
the whole word, Consider the impossibility of a unit 
with one part of it going forward and another part 
standing still or going backward. Recalling our topic: 
The Negro and World Progress (as opposed to ‘The 
Negro in World Progress), some might think that our 
treatment had slighted the subject. After all we are 
only a few thousand years old, and we—including the 
Negro—have made some progress. But we would do 
well to remember that progress can only be real when 
it ig universal and equal. And that, until it becomes 
So, we are’ faced, sooner or later, with an explosion 
which will Jeave our “progress” in ashes. There are 
hundreds of- millions of people -whose situation hag 
been getting worse instead of better for the last four 
hundred years. They have known no progress. 

The key to the desires and needs of our times, 

eace, security, freedom from fear and want, lie in 
that often used but seldom understood expression : 
Equality. And until we achieve this. progress, in terms 
of the wor’d, will be a highly: academic and nebulous 
question, and one likely to blow up in our faceg at 
any moment. 
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Farewell to Harold Laski 


Herbert Howarth writes the 
Frontier, July 1950: 


The death of Professor Harold Laski was a 
tragedy in many ways. He was only 56 and his powers 
were full and robust and as trenchant as ever. On 
the night of Thursday, March 23rd, he was suddenly 
taken ill, was carricd to the hospital and died there 
on Friday. 

What a keen thin body he had ! I see him in the 
mind’s eye as he looked when talking to the Fabian 
Society one evening at the London School of 
Economics a year or two ago. With his slight dark 
hair, his glasses, his wiry frame, he was a rapier or @ 
scimitar of a man—certainly some sort of sword, swift 
to cut through bad thinking. His speechmaking was 
the same. For an intimate, intelligent audience his 
darting tongue and insistent criticism could provide 
the finest of all entertainment. He searched out shams 
and exposed them devastatingly. 

But the destructive criticism that was Laski’s 
stock-in-trade was based on warm, shy ideals, Behind 
the glasses the twinkling, awake eyes were utterly 
humane. He could be so destructive and unsparing of 
his political opponenis only because he was so loving. 
The Fabian Society. with which he was very closely 
connected, worked in terms of economics, and, as the 
name with its invocation of the Roman strategist 
implies, set out to be a battle-machine, but its 
impulses were rooted deep in Victorian faith In pro- 
gress and man’s capacity for goodness. In this sense 
Laski was a born Fabian, and never ceased to be one. 

That will be clear to all who read his writings or 
heard him speak, whether in Britain or America or 
Western Europe. What may not be so clear in America, 
where Laski’s most obvious importance was 4s 4 
theorist of the British Labor Party, is that he was 
also, even while far out of touch with orthodox 
observance, unremittingly Jewish, bringing to bear on 
all he touched those complimentary capacities for 
detailed criticism and broad understanding which are 
part of the development of Jewish genius. 

There was a legalist accuracy of definition about 
Laski’s thinking that was a'most Talmudic;—and he 
gave it a political application. There was also that 
motive power of love that made him a Fabian and a 
humanist, and that was almost Hassidic:—but that, 
too, he gave a politica] application, making it selective, 
but making it also purposeful and inspiring, so that 
in fact, if inspired students at the London Schoo! of 
Economics for twenty-nine magnificent years. 

One can be yet more specific about the Jewish 
qualities of Harold Laski. He was a Manchester Jew. 
He was a product of the great. if now fading, Man- 
chester era. of British Jewrv. Within the few weeks 
since Laski’s death Princess Margaret has been laving 
the foundation-stone of a new Free Trade Hall at Man- 
chester, replacing the historic Free Trade Hall swept 
away in Hitler’s blitz. This new hall will in fact be a 
cenotaph, a mere tribute and inscription to the 


in Jewish 


Manchester of the nineteenth century, for which the 
original hall had a living meaning and pointed to 4 
dynamic, thrusting economic instinct, out of whose 
workings the prosperity of the city and all adjacent 
Lancashire was begotten. Such prosperity attracted 
able men to it and produced able men among their 
descendants. The Jewish community developed com-~ 
mensurately with the whole of the cotton folk. 

Jt was a vigorous community at the forefront of 
British Jewish affairs. Everyone will remember, for 
example, that when Weizmann came as a young man 
to a British university, he came to Manchester. 
Zionism won quick comprehension there, where ideas 
were as fluid and lively as in the capital. The vitality 
of the community may be said to have gone part passu 
with the greatness of the Manchester Guardian; and 
when Laski was growing up the editorship of C. P. 
Scott was in full advance. The Rylands Library had 
been founded, the Halle Orchestra had made its 
splendid reputation. You could not be Nathan Laski’s 
son in the Manchester of that era without carrying 4@ 
flame with you into life. 

From school in Manchester Harold Laski went to 
a distinguished university career at New College. 
Oxford, where he won the Beit Historical Essay Prize 
and tock a first class degree in his finals. Then for 
further study to America, to begin a lifelong associa- 
tion with the States which was eventually to be of al- 
most national value, because it enabled him to 
interpret American opinion to Britain and British 
opinion to America. The effect that America had on 
his inner growth has never been evaluated, but one 
thing can be hazarded, that it helped in promoting 
both the incisiveness of his style and the breadth of 
his idealism. It did not modify his direction; it rather 
took him more rapidly in the direction he was going. 

His name is especially associated with the London 
School of Eronomiecs, which he joined on return from 
America. Teaching political history there, he handed 
down his gifts to one generation of pupils after 
another. And that brings me ‘back to the memory 
with which this short tribute opened, the speech I 
heard him make in a Common Room of the School 
that dusty summer evening. It was a speech which, 
as if now seems to me. contained the essence of the 
man, the key to his role in current British politics. 
The subject of his talk that evening was the way 
institutions change and lose their character. What 
about this very institution we are in now, he asked 
his audience. He reminded them how the ‘ London 
School of Economics beg-n:—Sidney Webh and 
Bernard Shaw and Bertrand Russell working together, 
teachers and pupil, in a room half-adanted to serve as 
a school. It hegan. unaided and isolated, as a prac- 
ticl instance of Fabianism appealing to the mind and 
seeking through the operations of the mind to turn the 
world from “a darkling plain where ignorant armies 
clash by night” into a better place to live in. Now 
today. more than fifty years later, the institution is 
world-famous, wel'-endowed, thriving in everv way, 
but—its purposes are forgotten, and instead of Fabians 
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those who teach in it and adorn it 2re brilliant brains 
dedicated to the duty of proving that we live in the 
best of all possible worlds. Institutions die within as 
they become strong and admirable externally. Forms 
swell but their functions atrophy. That was his text. 
Of course, the text was meant, like everything 
else in Laski’s life, to have an immediate political 
application. No doubt was left in the minds of us, 
his audience, that in criticising with such pungency 
and humor the school he zealous'y loved, he was 
uttering a.:parable. His barbs were bent, really against 
ihe British Labor Party, of which he was at that time, 
1 think, still Chairman. He meant that the Partia- 
Mmentary triumphs of 1945 had brought peri’s to the 
Labor movement as well as power, Instead of loyalty 
to the spirit that had formed the Party at the begin- 
ning of the century, there might come a slow sene- 
scence, a complacency, and 
an inner death. British Lakor’s 
first full bite of political 
mastery also brought the 
Party’s first big crisis. This is 
in fact—and I try to say this 
objective'y, without expressing 
any private opinion on the 
rights and wrongs of the 
matter—a crisis with which 
the Parliamentary Labor 
Party is still battling. If it 
forgets its original character, 
and becomes a thing of pomp 
and circumstance, there may 
eventually be a fatal split, 
when those who don’t want 
complacency will have to part 
company with the other half 
of the membership, and pro- 
blematical consequences will 
follow for the electorate and 
for our neighbors and friends. 
From this ‘point of view 
Professor Laski’s death was a 


: }\ see 
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largely unconscious, a dizzy 
struggle by drugged men. 
Laski was a force against that. 
Comp'etely conscious of what 
was happening, he expressed 
himself with absolute elarity 


in 


he must have made himself outside. 

to certain powerful Party assets held to meet its policy- 
colleagues who were most holders’ obligations have now 
liable to the complacency 


he attacked. But he was un- 
sparing of himself and them. 
He insisted on consciousness. 
And his voice was authorita- 
tive enough. and his secret 
personality lovable enough, to 
make them listen. ; 
Laski was unchanging, while 
the movements and _ institu- 
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habitual transcience of human affairs, that always 
tend to lose their lustre. To this extent there 
was, by an obvious paradox, an extraordinary conser- 
vatism about him. 

a That conservatism, if it can be called sO, that 
uncompromising diamond center of the man, is the 
only thing in him to justify the assertion that he had 


of late years failed to keep step with the movement 


of circumstances. It was the writer of Laski’s obituary 
in the London Times who appeared to imply this. The 
obituaries in the Times are an important feature of 
the British scene. They shou'd, and often do, represent 
the warm verdict of his contemporaries on the man 
who has just gone. But, personally, I seemed to find 
a grudging tone in an otherwise long and informed 
account of Professor. Laski on the day following his 
death. Of course, as Christopher Sykes very properly 
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says in Four Studies in Loyalty, there is no reason 
why platitudes shou'd be lavished on the dead, and 
honest criticism can have a place in the funeral tribute 
no less than praise; but I felt that in that half-column 
in the Temes the narrow ideological resentments, that 
mark our days so grievously, had spoiled the true 
assessment of a man who after all had a beauty of 
soul as well as a beauty of intellect. 

‘As a matter of fact, within the Jast six years 
Professor Laski had demonstrated in a specific case 
that, just as he retained all his energy, so he retained 
pliability of mind and the capacity to reverse his 
views at the behest of outward conditions. This was 
over the issue of Zionism. Although brought un amid 
the Zionist vigor of Edwardian Manchester, his belief 
in Fabian progress and in the possibility that a charter 
of human rights, written or unwritten, could be 
observed in our time, carried him apart from the 
short-term aspirations of Zionism. He stayed apart a 
long while. Ti would not have been survrising if he 
had remained always where he was. But half-way 
through the war years he sent a contribution to the 
New Statesman and Nation that openly and firmly 
announced a change of position. He had been receiv- 
Ing eorrespondence from the “Middle East,” and, in 
the light of the developments in Europe, had decided 
that the demand for a Jewish State in Israel was 
necessary. From then onwards he gave his assent to 
it, and from within the Labor Party combatted Bevin 
on the isste as long as Bevin continued to resist the 
facts of the situation. The recent realistic adaptation 





of Foreign Office policy towards a measure of co- 
operation with Israel must have been some satisfac- 
tion to him. Even more satisfying must have been 
British policy on India some time ago. But too Many 
unsatisfactory things remained, and not in Britain 
alone, and one can only speculate how far an absolute 
despair suddenly pushed him out of the battle into 
the grip:of death. 

It is not a bad way to judge a Professor to ask 
what his students thought of him. The men and 
women at the London School of Economics were 
devoted to Laski. After the war the predominant 
complexion of the British universities changed from 
pink to Tory blue, but the feelings of the student 
public for the grim, devastating, sharp-tongued lecturer 
underwent no alteration. When his important hbel 
action failed after the 1945 election. involving him in 
heavy costs, his students, most of them dependent on 
scholarships and perennially hard wp, contributed 
without stint to the fund set up to help him, 

His mouth used to set very bitterly as he made 
his malicious lecturing points, proceeding in logical 
sequenee from attack to attack. But the students in 
the benches before him never hated or caricatured that 
bitterness, as students. fu'l of appetite for life, often 
might. Thev knew that the malicious pugnacity was 
not aimed at them ard implied no criticism of their 
aspiring brashness; they thought it was rather aimed 
at the forces that destroy or cramp youthful ardour: 
and they were right. 
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Old Hindu Balinese Art 


Merdeka of the Indonesian Information 
Service, reproduces the following extract from 
Island of Bali by Coverrubias : 


Already in the records of Chinese travellers of the 
fifth century it is mentioned that in the country of 
“Poli,” perhaps Bali, there were Hindu princes, and 
that the travel'ers were received by priests who danced 
around them blowing conch-shells. Bali was already a 
colony of the Central Javanese kingdom of Mataram, 
the earliest recorded ruler of which was, according to 
Stutterheim, King Sandjaya or Sanjaya (A.D. 752) 
of the Sailendra dynasty, who ruled also over southern 
Sumatra. The Sailendras were Mahayanic Buddhists, 
and their highly developed art was like that of the 
great Gupta period of India. Sivaism was introduced 
towards the middle of the ninth century and, by 
degrees, the power of the Sailendras waned, but it was 
within this period, from the seventh to the ninth 
centuries, the golden age of Javanese art, that the 
finest monuments of Java were built, the Buddhist 
Borobudur and the Sivaist Lora Djongrang in Pram- 
banan. Soon this great civilization disappeared myste- 
riously and Bali came under the rule of independent 
kings in Pedjeng and Bedulu. From their time we have 
remains of the classic style in the neighbourhood of 
the present villages of the same names, some in ruined 
temples, in caves, or among the ricefields, in the strip 
of land between the rivers Pakrisan and Petanu. where 
so many of the antiquities of Bali are found. ‘Towards 
the beginning of the eleventh century there was a 
renaissance in East Java, in Kediri, brought about by 
the Balinese-born king Erlangga. Under him Bali 
became again an integral part of Java and ‘classicism 
received a new impetus. It was Erlangga who instituted 
Javanese as the official language of Bali and Erlangga’s 
brother ruled Bali in his name. This brother was 
buried (according to Stutterheim) in the spectacular 
“Kings tomb” in Gunung Kawi near Tampaksiring. 
Tantric black magic seems to have played an impor- 
tant part in Erlangga’s time and while he was having 
trouble with his greatest political enemy, his own 
mother, had sworn to destroy his kingdom by the 
black arts. 

Among the important relics of the ancient period 
are the foliowing : 

Gunung Kawi: On the banks of the river Pakri- 
san, descending a steep ravine, is a group of sober, 
undecorated monuments shaped like the ancient burial 
towers (tjandi), hewn out of the solid rock, each 
inside a niche, four on one side and five on the other. 
To the right of the main group is a sort of monastery 
with coves also carved out of the rock, arranged around 
a central cell with a platform in the centre. The 
monuments are supposed to belong to the eleventh 
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century, when cremation had not yet been introduced 
into Ba'i, and Lekkerkerker thinks the cells were pro- 
bably designed to expose the corpses to be destroyed 
by decay and wild animals, such as was the custom 
among Indonesians. ‘The monuments were only dis- 
covered in 1920, but the Balinese knew them, and 
kept them with reverence because they attributed 
them to the giant, of mythical times, Kbo Iwa, who 13 
supposed to have carved all the ancient monuments 
with his own fingernails. The natives formerty called 
the tombs Djalu, but the present place-name, Gunung 
IKawi, means “mountain of poetry” or “mountain of 
antiquity.” : 

Bukit Darma: In Kutri near Bedulu there is 
another antiquity of the classic period, also related tz 
Erlangga. It is the beautiful statue of Mahendra- 
datta, Erlangga’s mother, as the goddess of deatn. 
Durga. It is preserved in the sanctuary of Bukn 
Darma, which archaeologists believe to be the burlai 
site of Erlangga’s mother. The statue is badly worn, 
but it can still be seen that it was of the purest classic 
lines. 

Gua Gadja: Together with Gunning Kawi, the 
best known relic of the ancient art is the famous 
“Elephant Cave” near Bedulu. Gua Gadja is a great 
hollowed rock, perhaps the former residence of & 
hermit, elaborately carved on the outside, covered 
with representations of stylized rocks, forests, waves, 
animals, and people running in panic because directly 
over the entrance is the head of a great monster with 
bulging eyes who splits the rock with his enormous fat 
hands. Nieuwenkamp. says that it may represent 
Pasupati, who divided the mountain Mahameru into 
two parts and, taking them in his hands, placed each 
half in Bali as the Gunung Agung and the Batur. 
There are a number of ancient stone water-spouts 
outside the cave, and on the inside is a statue of 
Ganesa in a central niche, with a linga on either side. 
The Gua Gadja dates also from the eleventh century 
and perhaps receives the popular name of “Elephant 
Cave” because of the statue, inside, of the god 
Ganesa, shaped like an elephant. But Goris attributes 
the name to the fact that the river Petanu, which 
runs near the cave, was called in old timeg Lwa Gadja, 
the “elephant river.’ Elephants have never existed 
in Bali and the elephant motifs that appear so fre- 
quently in Balinese art were importations from India 
or Java. As of Gunung Kawi, Kbo Iwa is also, accord- 
ing to popular belief, the author of the cave. Other 
hermitages with rock reliefs are the one near by called 
Toya Pulu; the Gua Racksasa near Ubud: Dijakut 
Paku, both on the river Oos (Uwos); and the caves 
near Kapal in Bandung. 

Pedjeng: In the ricefields approaching Pedjeng 


there is a beautiul stone water-spout in the shape or 
a youthful hermit holding in his hand a small humac 
figure out of whose body once 
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water. Further on, in what appears to be the. former 
site of a temple, are scattered fragments of classic 
statues; an altar of human skulls; the vague silhoustte 
of a slim woman, covered with damp moss, fallen and 
half-buried. The most complete statue is that of.a wild 
raksasa crowned with skulls and about to drink from 
a larger, stylized human skull. In- Pura Panataran 
Sasih, the temple where the bronze drum is kept, there 
are a number of ancient statues, the majority being 
commemorative statues of former kings, 

Panulisan : In the. ruins of pura Panulisan on the 
mountain of the seme name; are some fine statueg of 
kings from the eleventh century. The temple was 
destroyed by an earthquake and despite this fact it is 
regarded as a sacred ‘place. An extravagant stairway 
of cement has been built to reach it,-but the temple 
has not been repaired. 

Other statues worthy of mention are the figures 
of Durga in the temple Pondjok Batu on the road to 
Tedjakula in North Bali and the great statue of Dewa 
Ratu Pantjering Djagat, over twelve feet high, the 
largest statue in Ba'i. kept jealously out of sight in 
the tower (meru) of the temple Trunyan, a Bali Aga 
village on the eastern shore of Lake Batur. The statue 
is considered very oid and-is held to have magic 
powcr. ; : : 
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U.S. Scheols Exneriment with Television 
as Classroom Aid 


Boston, Massachusetts, September 12.—United States 
public school authorities are exploring ‘the possibilities of 
using television ag an aid to teachine current history and 
other subjects te American school children. 
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Under study are the educational benefits derived by 
students in viewing such events as sessions of the United 
Nations, national political conventions, and the opening 
vf the U.S. Congress. Some educational institutions are 
now using television in the classroom to supplement art 
lectures, scientine experiments, and nature studies. 

Television already is being used regularly as a teach- 
ing aid in the public schools ot three major U.S. cities— 
Baltimore, Chicago, and Fhiladelphia. In these cities, 
television enables studenis to see and hear concerts pre- 
sented by internationally-famous conductors, forum dis- 
cussions and interviews with prominent peopie, dramatiza- 
tions of plays being studied, in the classroom, and other 
educational programs. 

The pubiic schools of Boston are participating in a 


“television experiment sponsored py the Department of 


Education ot the State of Massachusetts and Boston 
University School of Education. In one school, the Kadie 
Corporation of America has installed a television set free 
of charge. Films prepared by the Encyclopedia Brittanica 
corporation are used for the programs. 

‘Alihough television as a teaching tool has not been 
tried in Minneapolis, Minnesota students of one school 
tdke part each week in a television program. The school’s 
radio department chooses material for presentation, 
according to Madeline S. Long, consultant in radio 
education. “During 1949,” she reports, “more than 106 
teachers and approximately 125 pupils participated in 
productions.” 

The Department of Radio Education of Detroit, 
Michigan, maintains a television set for receiving and 
evaluating programs, but there are no sets in the schools. 
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American Scientific Schools Increase 
Emphasis on Humanities 

Washington, June 5.—The faculties and students of 
engineering and technical colleges of the United States 
are placing increasing emphasis on the humanities— 
literature, languages, fine arts, and social sciences. This 
fact is reported by the New York Times, which recently 
made a survey of leading American scientific schools. 

Many technical and engineering schools now require 
students to perform at least 20 per cent of their academic 
work in liberal arts, and a substantial number have 
revised their programs to provide more non-professional 
courses, Among the cultural subjeits offered are music, 
poetry, art, philosophy, psychology, government, literature, 
and foreign languages, 

Courses in the humanities are popular with students 


‘in the scientific colleges, the survey shows. In addition, 


the Times notes, the students are engaging to a greater 
extent than ever before in cultural activities outside the 
classrooms. They sing in choirs, join debating clubs and 
college forums, and participate in many other projects 


that tend to broaden their educational experiences. 


At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for 
example, there are two glee clubs dévoted to serioug 
music, a symphony orchestra. and a variety of other 
musical activities among students. The institute also 
brings distinguished guest speakers, largely in the field 
of public affairs’ and. the humanities, to the campus. 
Usually, notes the Tzmes, the largest halls are unable to 
accommodate the crowds of students who wish to attend. 

“The problems of modern society stem from the whole 
of human exveriences.” observes Dr. Walter J. Wohlen- 
berg, dean of the engineering school at Yale University, 
in commenting on the trend toward the humanities. “To 
understand and help in their solution requires a broad 
educational background. While still maintaining the pro- 
fessional requirements, it is essential to carry on the 
liberal arts.”——-USIS. 
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Red Star over Tibet 

It is now the turn of Tibet to be “liberated.” The 
attempt at liberation of South Korea was aborted, 
at least so it seems, due to the drastic action taken 
by U.S. A. So the loss of face is being repaired on the 
Roof of the World by the conversion of Shangri-La 
into the Devil’s kitchen of a “Hot and Cold War” 
laboratory ! 

But what is happening in Tibet? There are con- 
flicting reports as yet. Some say that the Dalai Lama’s 
regime is being upset by malcontents, who have 
nominally acclaimed the youthful Panchen Lama as 
being their titular head and who are being aided by 
military formations of the Chinese People’s Republic. 
Other reports say that it is a regular invasion by the 
Chinese People’s Republic, the object being the 
complete subjugation of Tibet. But be whatever if, 
may, that last stronghold of mediaeval romanticism 
seems to be doomed. The Forbidden Land by having 
kept its doors tightly closed against all the progressive 
forces of modern civilization has automatically 
deprived itself of the means of defence against aggres- 
sion by ruthless totalitarian forces. 

There is deep disappointment in all our hearts at 
this uncalled-for action by China, Whatever might be 
the shortcomings of Tibet, it was an inoffensive State, 
where the people were happy in their ignorance and 
contented with their squalor and penury. Like the 
Miller of -Dee ‘they envied no man and no man envied 
them. They lived in a land imbued with an aura of 
mysticism the fountainheads of which were the great 
monasteries with their vast libraries filled with the 
learning of mediaeval theocratic lore, The romantic 
‘that is present in the hearts of most of us de med 
Tibet to be one immense Shangri-La, a haven of Peace 
far from the maelstrom of power-politics and econemic 
cannibalism. There is widespread regret therefore, and 
resentment, at seeing this Paradise defield at the 
gesture of the Cominform. | 

Maybe we are all wrong, maybe there is a need 
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for the modernization of Tibet. But can that be done 
by the forees of China, which country itself needs all 
the modernization that the world can provide? As for 
“liberation,” we know what that means. Once the iron 
curtain is drawn between the “liberated” land and the 
rest of the world, farewell to Liberty as we undarscand 
it and as the world has understood it since the dawn 
of civilization. 

Tibet has drawn this calamity on herself throush 
her poliey of isolation which she considered essential 
to preserve the hot-house environmient of her mediae- 
val Theocracy. For how could a hot-house exist when 
the world is being shaken by major cataclysms of 
Power-politics? And between Tibet and India there 
is another semi-mediaeval isolationist State, Nepal, 
with wide gateways to both Tibet and India. The time . 
has come to give deep consideration to realities. Mere 
regrets will not suffice. 

The invasion of Tibet by the Chinese has drawn 
protests from the Government of India. In language 
of studied gentleness the Indian Ambassador to China 
has registered his Government’s disapproval of this out- 
rage on good neighbourliness. We have been told that 
India has been trying to induce China to stay her hand 
to help negotiate a new relation of mutual adjustment 
with Tibet and refrain her from doing anything that 
would add to the complications of an already complex 
situation in Central and Hast Asia. 

But China has not paid heed to this friendly advice 
thus putting a question mark to the spirit of the declara- 
tion made on September 18 last by General Yuan Chung- 
sien when he presented his credentials to the President 
of Republic of India. The General spoke of “the long, 
close historical and cultural relationship” between the 
two countries, and the “smooth” development of the new 
relationship between them. If China had appreciated the 
unpopularity that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has incurred 
in backing her claims to U.N.O. leadership, President Mao 
Tse-tung would have given more consideration to this 
friendly advice. Gs 

Perhaps, we have not yet realized that States do not 
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act purely on idealistic grounds. But the Government of 
Ckina should have done so considering the wide reper- 
cussions of their aggression on Tibet. We can anticipate 
the pleas that the Mao Tse-tung Government would put 
forward. The Lhasa authorities are a brood of reaction- 
aries; the invaders constitute a “liberation” force; the 
Panchen Lama is a patriot who is out to drive this caucus 
away ond set up a People’s Government. These admirable 
arguments ring familiar to us; North Korea has supplied 
the werld with their most recent illustration. 

If China persists in her aggression despite all these 
protests we must realise that China under the Mao 
Tse-ting government has repudiated the ancient 
concept of good-neighbourliness as it obtained in Asia, 
and has accepted the Communist philosophy of the 
U.S. 3. R. We know only too well what that stands 
for, as we have had the testimony of a whole host of 
intellettuals who turned to Communism as the last 
hope of a decadent civilization and crawled back to 
democracy, appalled and stricken, after they had 
glimpsed repeatedly at the Medusa-head of Russian 
Imperialism hidden under the mask of Marxism. 

“Tiberation” is just one more slogan. We have no 
intention of preaching, at least not to.our gilded jays 
and their dupes, who are incapable of judging for 
themselves, having lost all volition after being mes- 
merised almost to petrifaction by the Comtinform. 
For, es Arthur Koestler writes, “The addiction to the 
Soviet myth is as tenacious and difficult to cure as 
any cther addiction. After the Lost Week-end in 
Utopis the temptation is strong to have just one last 
drop even if watered down and sold under a different. 


label. And there is always a supply of new labels on) 


the Cominform’s black-market on ideals. They deal 
in slozans as bootleggers deal in faked spirits, and 
the more innocent the customer, the more easily he 
becomes a Victim of the ideological hooch sold under 
the trade mark of Peace, Democracy, Progress, or 
what nave you.”* 

Regarding the Communist concept of “liberty” we 
have the testimony of Andre Gide, Nobel Laureate 
and the doyen of French literati, who once, not so long 
back, thought that the Communist experiment con- 
tained the only means of the salvation of humanity. 
-He says, “It is a characteristic trait of despotism to be 
unable to suffer independence and to tolerate only 
servilisy. However just his brief, woe betide the Soviet 
lawyez who rises to defend an accused whom the 
authorities wish to see convicted. Stalin allows only 
praise and approbation and soon he will be surrounded 
only by those who cannot put him in the wrong since 
they have no opinions whatsoever.” Further, with 
regarc to the vaunted liberty of the worker in the 
Soviets he says, “The small, independent worker has 
beeome a hunted animal, starved, broken and finally 
elimirated. I doubt whether in any country in the 





* The God that Failed. 
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world—not even in Hitler’s Germany—have the mind 
and the spirit ever been less free, more bent, more 
terrorized over—and indeed vassalized—than in the 
Soviet Union.”t 

These are the realities that face the nationals of 
a country about to be “liberated.” However, as things 
stand everything ‘is in the lap of the gods. We hope 
China will not forsake the ancient path, but we cannot 
rest with that, we must realize where and how we 
stand. Pandit Nehru desires to keep India neutral. We 
all sincerely wish him success as our infant State is 
exceedingly ill-equipped for anything else. But that 
must not blind us to the state of affairs all around us. 

Let us face the facts. We have no friends in this 
world, and we are divided inside our own house. The 
Congress has fallen from its ideals, having been cor- 
rupted by office-seekers, black-marketeers and others 
of that infernal brood. As a result it can no longer 
count on the implicit faith of the masses as it could 
in the old days. There are shortages, delays every- 
where and the nationals of our country are depressed 
and distraught by the rampant inefficiency and ecvr- 
ruption of the administration. In short, the soll is 
ready for the sowing of the dragon’s teeth. So we have 
to be alert and vigilant, day and night, or else we might 
again be “liberated” for another century. 


“American Imperialism” 


There is a great deal of loose talk about “American 
Imperialism” these days. Perhaps if we understood the 
natural failings of the American peoples and if the Ameri- 
cans tried to understand the susceptibilities of Asiatics, 
the World would be a better place for all mankind. In 
any case this loose talk has overstepped normal limits, 
thanks to some of our more thoughtless mouthpieces and 
scribes. There is now resentment in the U.S.A, much to 
the delight of some of our comrades who are actively trying 
to further the cause of Russian Imperialism. The New 
York Times of October 12, 1950, has the following as an 
editorial : 

“The news from India these days is shocking to Ame- 
ricans, especially to American friends of India and there 
is no reason why this should not be said frankly and 
without equivocation. The attacks of Indian and Pakis- 
tani delegates on the United States at the international 
conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Luck- 
now are hard to take at a time when American blood is 
being spilled and American money taken from all tax- 
payers to help Asia preserve her independence and raise 
her standard of living. 

If the charges that economic aid is imperialism are 
the result of ignorance and hence of misunderstanding, it 
must be put on record that the Governments in New 
Delhi and Karachi, the embassies in Washington, and the 
press in India and Pakistan are certainly to be blamed. 


It is incredible that officials of these Governments do not 


t Ibid. 
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know better than to permit their intellectuals and journal- 
ists to believe that the United States is sending economic 
aid to Asia simply to enable Wall Street to enslave the 
Asiatics. It is truly discouraging to feel that in putting 
themselves at the head of the democratic struggle against 
totalitarianism, and paying with American lives to do so, 
our people should be accused of seeking selfish, impe- 
rialistic ends. We expect such charges from Moscow and 
its Communist or fellow-travelling stooges around the 
world: we do not expect them from countries that consider 
themselves on the democratic side and have access to all 
the information. 

It would be a derogation of the duty of a friendly 
newspaper not to make it clear that Americans are also 


sorely disappointed with the policies pursued by Prime - 


Minister Nehru concerning Korea. To us it is illogical 
to condemn the North Korean aggression and then not 
support the only possible measures to right the wrongs 
that have been done and to make Korea into a unified, 
independent state, free of all foreign control. 

Pandit Nehru purports to speak for Asia, but it is 
the voice of abnegation; his criticism now turns out to 
have been obstructive, his policy is appeasement. Worst 
of all, one fails to find a valid moral judgment in his 
attitude. One cam feel certain that history will condemn 
the Nehru policy as well-intentioned but timid, short- 
sighted and irresponsible. He is too big a man to persist 
in error or to be afraid of second thoughts. He is too 
intelligent not to face the truth sooner or later. The 
faith that all his friends and admirers have in him will 
surely be justified in the end. Meanwhile, he is doing 
wrong to the cause of freedom, of Asian nationalism, of 
justice and right.” 

This editorial, we may say, reflects the general opinion 
of a very large majority in the United States, and they 
have some considerable justification. It is easy enough to 
impute motives and it does not need a brain of any great 
calibre to argue ed lib about all the “isms” in the world. 
But it needs something much more to pour blood and 
treasure in floods to back one’s convictions, as the 
Americans are doing in Korea. This is a point that should 
be remembered by our amateur Machiavellis. 

On our side we would say that as yet we have found 
little to help us in our troubles in the way of sympathy 
or succour from the world outside. The nationals of our 
land are hard pressed and there is want and discontent on 
all sides. The government is undergoing a terrific strain 
in trying to find the solution to a myriad of problems. 
And we find that our problems are being used as bargain~ 
ing counters by hetter placed nations. So there is a 
tendency to denounce Moloch and Mammon alike. 

We would like to credit the U.S.A. with all the good- 
will in the world, indeed we would like to extend the 
hand of friendship to every nation. But we have found 
the Herrenvolk attitude, combined with the attributes of 
Shylock, in one camp and a cynical basilisk appraisal 
from the other. This has rendered us suspicious and 
resentful. The Kashmir issue was taken to the U.N.O. 
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in good faith by Pandit Nehru although there were 
ample justifications for solution in another way, and there 
he was bamboozled by diplomatic finesse of the well- 
known “Perfidious Albion” type. So we might be excused 
if we fail to enthuse over Korea, for after all enthusiasm, 
like charity, begins at home. 


All right-thinking Americans should understand our 
viewpoint. If they wish to further the cause of democracy 
in Asia they can only do so if they get rid of the influence 
of British and European colonial traditions in their Foreign, 
office. The New York Times has taken umbrage at’ the 
speeches in the Pacific Conference at Lucknow and blamed 
our émbassy and administration for this state of affairs. 
We have no desire to indulge in tu quegue but we may be 
forgiven if we ask the New York Times how often it hay 
presented any Indian news, or a commentary thereon, 
without dagrant distortion? Indeed to our mind it hag 
out-Britished its London namesake, in recent years, where 
anti-Indien propaganda is concerned. And the same 
thing applies to many career diplomats and military men 
who have come to India. 

President Truman’s San Francisco broadcast of Octo- 
ber 14, has been keenly studied by us. We reproduce 
all that is relevant to Asia and Asiatics below. The 
broadcast is filled with noble sentiments, and we have no 
reason whatsoever to doubt its sincerity. But it will not 
reach the hearts of Asiatics unless the Pucca Sahib tradi- 
tion and the “Whiteman’s Burden” idea is eliminated. 
President Truman’s Broadcast 

The United Nations action in Korea is of supreme 
importance for all the peoples of the world. 

For the first time in history the nations who want 
peace have taken up arms under the banner of an 
international organization to put down aggression. Under 
that banner, the banner of the United Nations, they are 
succeeding. This is a tremendous step forward in the 
age-old struggle io establish the rule of law in the 
world. 


Today as a result of the Korean struggle the United 
Nations is stronger than it has ever been. We know 
now that the United Nations can create a system of 
international order with the authority to maintain peace. 

When I met with Gen. MacArthur we discussed 
plans for completing the task of bringing peace to 
Korea. We talked about the plans for establishing a 
“unified, independent ‘and democratic’ government in 
that country in accordance with the resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Tt has been our policy ever since World War II to 
achieve these results for Korea. 

Our sole purpose in Korea is to establish peace 
and independence. Our troops will stay only so long as 
they are needed by the United Nations fer that purpose. 
We seek no territory or special privilege. Let this be 
crystal clear to all—we have no aggressive designs in 
Korea or in any other place in the Far East or elsewhere. 


Sn thn 
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Nc country in the world which really wants peace has 
any reason to fear the United States. 

TLe only victory we seek is the victory of peace. 

.  Tke United Nations forces in Korea are making 
spectacular progress. But the fighting there is not yet 
over. The North Korean Communists still refuse to 
acknowledge the authority of the United Nations. They 
continze to put up stubborn, but futile, resistance. 

The United Nations forces are growing in strength 
enc ate now far superior to the forces which still oppose 
them. The power of the Korean Communists to ‘resist 
effectizely will soon be at an end. 

However, the job of the United Nations in Korea 
will rot end when the fighting stops. There is a big 
task of rehabilitation to be done. As a result of the 
Communist aggression Korea has suffered terrible des- 
tructi-n. Thousands upon thousands of people are home- 
less, and there is serious danger of famine and disease 
in the coming winter months. 

The United Nations is already extending relief to 
ease che suffering which the Communist invasion has 
brought about, and it is preparing to help the Koreans 
rebuild their homes and restore their factories. 

The name “United Nations” was first used in the 
dark clays of the second World War by the countries then 
allied to put down another aggression. 

From that day until this the cause of peace has been, 
strengthened by an active policy of co-operation among 
the free nations. It is not by chance but as a result of 
that steady policy that fifty-three members of the United 
Naticns rallied immediately to «meet the unprovoked 
aggression against the Republic of Korea. 

We have to recognize that, as we have moved steadily 
alang in the post-war years, our policy of building a 
peaceful world has met constant opposition frem the 
Soviet Union. 

sTere in San Francisco five years ago we hoped that 
the Soviet Union would co-operate in this effort to build 
a lasting peace. 

But Communist imperialism would not have it so. 
Instead of working with other governments in mutual 
respect and co-operation, the Soviet Union attempted to 
extend its control over other peoples. It embarked upon 
a new colonialism—Soviet style. This new colonialism 
hes already brought under its complete control, and ex- 
nloliation many countries which used to be free. More- 
over, the Soviet Union- lias refused to co-operate and has 
not allowed its satellites to co-operate with those nations 
it could not control. 

In the United Nations, the Soviet Union has persisted 
in obstruction. It has refused to share im activities devo- 
ted to the great economic, social and spiritual causes 
receznized in the United Nations Charter. For months 
aon end it even boycotted the Security Council. 

These tactics of the Soviet Union have imposed an 
increasingly greater strain upon the fabric of world peace. 
Aggression and threats of aggression, aided and abetted 
by sbstructionism in ‘the United Nations, have caused 
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grave concern among the nations which are honestly 
seeking peace. The response of the free world to the 
aggression in Korea has given those nations new confi- 
dence. But events in Korea have also made it more 
apparent than ever that the evil spirit of aggression is 
still abroad in the world. So Jong as this is true, we are 
all faced with a clear and present danger. 

Today, we face a violent and cynical attack upon our 
democratic faith, upon every hope of a decent and free 
life—indeed, upon. every concept of human dignity. Those 
who support this evil purpose are prepared to back it to 
the limit with every devise, including military force. 

The Soviet Union and its colonial satellites are main- 
taining armed forces of great size and strength. In both 
Europe and: Asia their vast armies pose a constant threat 
to world peace. So Jong as they persist in maintaining 
these forces and in using them to intimidate other coun- 
tries, the free men of the world have but one choice if 
they are to remain free. They must oppose strength with 
strength. 

This is not a task for the United States alone. It 
is a task for the free nations to undertake together. And 
the free nations are undertaking it tcgether. 

In the United Nations, Secretary of State, Acheson, 
has proposed a plan for “uniting for peace,” to make it 
possible for the General Assembly to act quickly and 

. effectively in case of any further outbreak of aggression. 

In our own country, and in co-operation with other 
countries, we are continuing to build armed forces strong 
enough to make it clear that aggression will not pay. 

Our military establishment moved the necessary men 
and supplies into Korea, 5,000 miles away, in an 
amazingly brief period of time. This remarkable accom-~- 
plishment should not delude us into any false sense of 
security. We must be better armed and equipped than 
we are today if we are to be protected from the dangers 
which still face us. 

All this will be difficult, and it will exact many 
sacrifices. But we are aware of the dangers we face. We 
are going to be prepared to meet them. Let no aggressor 
make any mistake about that. We value our independence 
and our free way of life in this country and we will give 
all that we have to preserve them. We are going ahead 
in dead earnest to build up our defenses. There will be 
no letdown because of the successes achieved in Korea. 

As we go forward, let us remember that we are not 
increasing our armed’ strength because we want to. We 
are increasing our armed strength because Soviet policies 
leave us no other choice. The Soviet Union can change 
this situation. It has only to give concrete and. positive 
proof of its intention to work for peace. If the Soviet 
Union really wants peace, it must prove it—not by 
glittering promises and false propaganda, but by living 
up to the principles of the United Nations Charter. 

If the Soviet Union really wants peace, it can prove 
it—and could have proved it on any day since last June 
25-—by joining the rest of the United Nations in calling 
upon the North Koreans to lay down their arms at once, 
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Our national history began with a revolutionary idea 
—the idea of human freedom and political equality. We 
have been guided by the light of that idea down to this 
day. The forces of Communist imperialism dread this 
revolutionary idea because it produces an _ intolerable 
contrast to their own system. They know that our 
strength comes from the freedom and. the well-being 
of our citizens. We are strong because we never stop 
working for better education for all our people, 
for fair wages and better living conditions, for more 
opportunities for business and hetter lives for our 
farmers. We are strong because of our social secu- 
rity system, because of our labour unions, because of our 
agricultural program. We are strong because we use our 
democratic institutions continually to achieve a better life 
for all the people of our country. 


This is the source of our strength. And this idea— 
this endlessly revolutionary idea of human freedom and 
political equality—is what we held out to all nations as 
the answer to the tyranny of international communism. 
We have seen this idea work in our own country. We 
know that it acknowledges no barriers of race, or nation, 
or creed. We know that it means progress for all men. 

The International Communist movement, far from 
being revolutionary, is the most reactionary movement in 
the world today. It is violently opposed to the freedom 


of the individual, because in that Communist system the- 


state is supreme. It is equally opposed to the freedom 
of other nations, because in that Communist system it 
is Soviet Russia which must be supreme. 

Today, the peoples of the Far East, as well as peoples 
in other parts of the world, are struggling with the false 
revolution of communism. Soviet communism makes the 
false claim to these peoples that it stands for progress and 
human advancement. Actually, it seeks to ‘turn them inte 
the colonial slaves of a new imperialism. In this time 
of crisis we ask the peoples of the Far East to understand 
us as we iry to understand them. We are not trying to 
push blue-prints upon them as readymade answers for all 
their complicated problems. Every people must develop 
according to its own particular genius and must express 
its own moral and cultural values in its own way. 

We believe that we have much in common with the 
peoples of the Far East. Their older civilizations have 
much to teach us. We hope our new developments may 
be helpful to them. 


We know that the peoples of Asia cherish their free- 
dom and independence. We sympathize with that desire 
and will help them to attain and defend their indepen- 
dence. Our entire history proclaims our policy on that 
point. Our men are fighting now in Asia to help secure 
the freedom and independence of a small nation which 
was brutally attacked. 


We know that the peoples of Asia have problems of 
social injustice to solve. They want their farmers to own. 
their land and to enjoy the fruits of their toil. That is 
one of our great national principles, also. We believe in, 
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the family-size farm. That is the basis of our agriculture 
and has strongly influenced our form of government. 

We know that the peoples of Asia want their indus- 
trial workers to have their full measure of freedom and 
rising standards of living. So do we. That is the basis 
of our industrial society in this country. 


We know that the peoples of Asia have problems of 
production; they need to produce more food and clothing 
and shelter. It'is in this field that we can make a special 
contribution by sharing with others the productive techni- 


‘ques’ which we have discovered in our own experience. 


We are not strangers to the Far East. For more than 
a century our missionaries, doctors, teachers, traders and 
business men ‘have knit many ties of friendship between 
us. If we can be of help, we are ready to offer it—but 
only to those who want it. Through the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, Point 4. and in many other ways 
we are trying to help the peoples of other countries to 
improve their living standards. We will continue these 
programs in co-operation with the United Nations. Even, 
as we undertake the necessary burdens of defense against 
aggression, we will help to expand the work of aiding 
human progress. Otherwise, measures of defense alone 
will have little, value. 

We seek full partnership with the peoples of Asia, as 
with all other peoples, in the defense and support of the 
ideals which we and they have written into the Charter 
‘of the United. Nations. This is the partnership of peace. 


I have spoken to you tonight about some of the things 


which all of us are thinking about as we press ahead to 


finish cur job in Korea. At a time when our forces under 
Gen. MacArthur are locked in combat with a stubborn 
enemy, it is essential for us to understand what our broad 
purposes are and see clearly the kind of world we seek 
to build. As your President, I realize what it means to 


. the homes of America to have the youth of our land called 


to meet aggression. These are the most solemn decisions 
and impose the heaviest responsibility upon those who 
must make them. I have told you tonight why we must 
do what we are doing. We hate war, but we love our 
liberties. We will not see them destroyed. We want 
peace, but it must be a peace founded upon justice. That 
American policy is as old as our republic, and it is 
stronger today than ever before in our history. We intend 
to keep it that ‘way.. 


Pacific Relations Conference 


The Pacific Relations Conference, which held a 12- 
day Session at Lucknow, made a fairly exhaustive review 
of the political and economic relations between Pacific 
countries and between them and the West. The discus- 
sions revealed the view that although the U.N. charter 
was beginning to emerge as a new ethical standard, world 
communism stood unanswered as a world ideology. But 
it was fully realised that despite the growth of world 
consciousness nationalism was still Asia’s. predominant 
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mood and would remain so until all vestiges of Western, 
imperialism were wiped out. There is a fear that although 
the West was obliged to bid good-bye to territorial, 
imperialism in many of the important Asian countries, it 
was developing a new type of economic imperialism. 

East-West relationship, it was felt, could not be 
regimented through dislike or antagonism to a particular 
power, for example, Russia. Further, there-was apprehen- 
sion about American -Imperialism. Asian delegates 
elumerated a number of sources of friction between Asia 
and the West and singled out U.S.A. as a particular 
target of attack. Dislike of co-operation between Asia 
and the West on the basis of charity or anti-Communist 
ideology was manifest. Regarding Russia; it was sug- 
gested from the Indian side that Asia tended to distin-~ 
guish between stopping aggression and stopping commu- 
nism. The West might identify Communism with aggres- 
sion against democracy but to Asia democracy was a 
much larger concept than the particular forms of society 
established in the West. The force of argument from 
the Asian side was so strong and the sentiment so clear 
that the Western delegates had to concede by declaring 
that they had no quarrel with the Russian people; they 
were mainly opposed to the “diabolical Kremlin cons- 
piracy.” 

India’s refusal to join the U.N. Commission on Korea 
came in for particular adverse comment by the Western 
delegates. It was explained from the ‘Indian side that 
India did not approve of the U.N. forces crossing the 
38th parallel which could be construed as an act of 
provocation. In this matter India had chosen to: remain’ 
neutral, possibly to serve as intermediary in peace 
negotiations at some stage. 

A. Pakistani delegate’s analysis of the situation, almost 
similar to India’s, suggested that Asia should maintain 
relations with Russia, that in. developing its ideology, it 
should not reject Communism out of hand but draw from 
it precedents which it considered were helpful. In any 
case, Asia would draw closer to Russia if its relations 
with the West became more strained. 

Finally, there was discussion of Asia’s attitude to 
the U.N. Jt was suggested by the Indian delegates that 
the U.N. was no more than a forum while Western dele- 
gates suggested that it could also become a democratic 
front for action against disturbers of peace. It was 
suggested that a forum should impose no commitments 
and obligations on its members, that its membership, 
should be quite consistent with the desire of a nation to 
remain neutral in political conflicts, but neutrality and 
membership in an anti-aggression organisation might not 
be compatible. Questioned further, the Indian delegate 
replied that India was neutral as between alliances out- 
stile the U.N. but not neutral as between aggression and 
resistance ito aggression by the U.N. Critics of India 
maintained that as a U.N. member, India was morally 
bound to accept and help implement majority decisions, 
referring specially to India’s action regarding Korea. The 
Indian delegates countered by saying that such minority 
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atlitude as they had advocated was quite consistent with 
democratic procedure. A, minority group need not 
serve on a committee or commission with whose aims 
and objectives it was not in agreement. Conformity with 
every decision of the U.N. should not be made a test of 
loyal membership. 


Commonwealth Economic Aid Plan 

Commonwealth Ministers have unanimously 
adopted a draft report containing the six-year economic 
aid programmes of India, Pakistan, Ceylon and the 
British territories of Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak and 
North Borneo. The plan emerged after a ten-day 
secret talks of Commonwealth Ministers and represen~- 
tatives of non-Commonwealth South and South-East 
Asian countries. A communigue issued after the Con- ° 
ference says that the draft report would be considered 
by the individual Commonwealth Governments con~- 
cerned and published if approved by them. The 
Ministers’ examination of these aid programmes and 
of the resources available to the Governments con- 
cerned for their implementation showed clearly that, 
if they were to be carried out in full in the six-year 
period, two grave difficulties must be overcome. These 
were the shortage of manpower and-the shortage of 
capital. The Ministers had agreed to recommend to 
the Governments the adoption of a draft constitution 
for the proposed Council for technical co-operation, 
which is designed to alleviate the shortage of technical 
manpower. Under this constitution the Council will be 
composed of representatives of all Governments that 
wish to co-operate in the scheme. It will operate 
through a Technical Assistance Bureau with head~ 
quarters at Colombo. 

South and South-east Asia now had a population 
of about 570 millions and this alone showed the 
immense importance of this area to world trade and 
stability. Speaking of the enormous potentialities of 
this region, Mr. Gaitskell, British Economic Minister 
who presided, said, “If only the necessary technical 
manpower can be found and trained and the capital 
obtained for necessary equipment it is estimated that 
in India, in agriculture alone, 50 per cent increase in 
production of jute can be achieved as well as a 
30 per cent increase in cotton, a 30 per cent increase 
in oil-seeds and 8 per cent increase in food-grains, 
Ceylon could double her cultivated areas. In Pakistan, 
two irrigation projects would make available an 
additional 48 lakh acres of land. A further 23 lakh 
acres of land virtually waterlogged in West Pakistan 
could be recovered. Mr. Gaitskell thought that 
Britain’s Colonial Development Corporation might be 
one of the agencies for assisting economic development 
in South and South-east Asia. 


| 

Japan and the United States 
War in Korea has hastened the idea of having a 
peace treaty with Japan just as in Europe the fear of 
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Soviet imperialism has demonstrated the. value of German 
participation in halting this danger. General MacArthur 
has set up a machinery that may be effective for keeping 
down an outburst of Japanese ambitions. But for a per- 
manent solution of the problem, raised by Japan, requires 
another method of treatment. This we find indicated in 
an article published in the National Christian Council 
Review of August, 1949, 

The writer of the article was Dr. Stanley Jones who 
tried his best in November, 1941, to stave off the fight 
between Japan and the United States. The article quotes 
from a letter written by Dr. Jones to Mr. Terasaki of 


‘the Japanese Embassy at Washington. on December 10, 


three days after the Pearl Harbour attack. It also 
discredits the Allied story that Admiral Nomura and Mr. 
Kurusu were playing a dishonest part through their Jast- 
minute peace negotiations. 

The most important part of Dr. Jones’ article, how- 
ever, is where he suggested the policy that his State should 
follow in Japan : 


“Personally I hope, the Americans will not stay 
too long, for this is not good for the Americans. They 
are beginning to like the privileged position they 
occupy—the best of home and hotels; the best of the 
railroad equipment for the Allied trains, first class 
being given to them and second and third to the 
Japanese; a roped-off Jane separates them from the 


Japanese in the railway stations; plenty of cheap and. 


efficient servants for the homes; good meals in the 
military establishments at 40 cents a meal, and above 
all a people at their beck and call. It is true that 
the Military Government says they do not rule, never- 
theless their suggestions to the Japanese officials amount 
to rule. From this privileged position they have come 
to teach the- Japanese people democracy. This is a 
heavy handicap. It may result in this situation teach- 
ing them imperialism. Many like it so well they come 
back. I hope this unnatural relationship soon ends 
for the sake of the Japanese who are being weakened 
by too much dependence, and especially for the sake 
of the Americans in whom the imperialist mind is in 
the making.” i ee ere ee 


U.N. and Asia 


The U.N. General Assembly has given General Mac- 
Arthur the “go ahead” for crossing the 38th parallel in 
pursuit of North Korean forces.‘ The parallel has been, 


crossed, and the U.N. armed forces are now almost on, 


the Manchurian border. This resolution was passed by 
47 votes to 5 with 7 abstentions. India and Indonesia 
were among the seven abstentions. The Indian delegate 
said that India viewed with gravest misgivings that part 
of the plan which authorised the occupation of North 
Korea. A U.N. Commission for Korea was formed with 
Australia, Chile, Holland, Pakistan, Philippines, Turkey 
and Thailand as members. India was offered a seat on 
this Commission which she refused. 

In this connection, Pandit Nehru’s message to the 
United Nations Association on the U.N. Day is signi- 
ficant : 

“The U.N. came into existence to give expression to 
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the worldwide desire for peace and co-operation between, 
nations. It had to meet powerful political and ideological 
differences, but it wisely decided to bring together all 
nations in spite of those differences, and in the hope 
that the spirit of mutual understanding and co-operation, 
will gradually grow through this association. The consti- 
tution was not perfect from the strictly democratic point 


_ of view, but it recognized realities in the world today and 


provided for them. 

“Today the United Nations faces a severe crisis. On 
the fate of the United Nations depends the fate of war 
and peace and the future of the world. It is clear that 
the United Natiéns will cease to be what the original: 
Charter intended it to be, if the important nations of the 
world cannot function through them, or if there is a 
parting of the ways between some nations and the others. 

“Tt is important, therefore, that the spirit and approach 
of the old Charter should continue in spite of all difi- 
culties that we have to face. 

“Tt would be a tragedy if the United Nations ceased 
to be. I have no doubt that the world requires some such 
organization, and if we fail this time we shall have to 
start airesh. 

“But we need not think in terms of failure. We 
should try our best to get over the present crisis and 
stop this drift to war. 

“The importance of the United Nations was never so 
great as now when danger threatens -it. The United 
Nations can only function successfully if it does represent 
the nations of the world. 

“It is an organ for peace and, so long as it furthers 
peace, it will strengthen itself and go ahead. Once it 
loses sight of that objective, it loses its main function and 
its importance. : 

“India is devoted to peace, and because of this it is 
supporting the” United’ Nations,, and will continue-to 
support it.” oe 

- = 
In Europe | 
' A US.A. journalist, Mr. Devere Allen, has interpreted 
the mind of his country’s leader in the World Interpreter 
sometime ago. “Fundamentally right in urging that 
Marshall Plan nations be better integrated, the United 
States worries Europeans because it tends to make the 
task appear more simple than it is. The big dilemma is 
this: you can’t get anywhere with economic reconstruction 
unless you admit the need for planning. There has to 
be planning across frontiers and for that reason there has 
to be planning inside every country. 

Such countries as Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland 
and Britain are committed‘to a large measure of indus- 
trial nationalization. It is fairly moderate, but it 
differs from the present trend in France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. The dominant parties in the 
former area believe that socialization is essential, not only 
for internal recovery, but for successful international 
co-operation. With minor exceptions, the pattern by which 
they could integrate is plain. 
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The United States is not especially warm toward such 
a basis for unity. Yet it is opposed, at least officially, 
to a revival of the cartel system, which is always a 
possibility where nationalization has not taken place, and 
which was partly responsible for the rise of Hitler. 
Therefore, the American emphasis in Europe has heen, 
placed increasingly on two things which many Europeans 
believe to be contradictory: free trade, and international 
integration.” 

The West European countries do not, however, hold 
the key to the situation in that continent. Germany 
does this. “In Germany, where a race is even now on 
between nationalization and cartels, the U. 5. has been 
Jax in smashing the cartels while vetoing nationalization 
even where voted by the people. Germany will have to 
be a partner in West Europe’s integration; but when the 
rest of West Europe is going in several rival directions, 
what role will Germany play? The long uncertainty has 
hampered German production, which must be safeguarded 
for democracy but which must be stepped up for the 
general recuperation.” 

eer ee as long as planning is needed for g real 
integration of economic life, and Americans are against 
plannicg under nationalization and afraid of planning 
undez zartels, complete integration will remain a dream.” 

This analysis has politico-economic reactions in the 


German mind which a European publicist, Mr. Ferdinand . 


Tushy, summarized for the world’s benefit. The title of 
his article is “Dark Forces in the New Germany.” We 
share it with our readers. “It is only natural that Ger- 
mans, cnd others close to them, should be glancing around 
for signs of anybody calling to mind the late Adolf Hitler. 
The times are not the same as they were in 1922-23 when 
Hitler made his meteoric rise in Munich. To-day they 
lend themselves even more to extreme one-man demagogy. 
Gezmary is split in two and the Occupation Powers are 
locked in cold war among themselves as they bid for 
Germar. support and goodwill. Unlike the start from zero 
in the “twenties, Nazi parties and organisations are in 
being in public life. Socialist Dr. Schumacher is not to 
be shaken from his Bonn declaration that “a large part” 
of the Parliament there is Nazi, while the existence of a 
“Nazi General Staff,” planning resistance to the Allied 
authorities, has been disclosed by Major-General Bishop, 
British Commissioner in the Ruhr. 

Former Nazi editor Ottmar Best, leader of a strident 
Nationslist Press revival, declares that his newspaper 
“will show the German people what they lost in Hitler,” 
and former Hitler Youth leader Bernard Poiss tells for- 
mer members of the Hitler Youth and Maidens invited to 
the Cotogne Youth Rally that “the past is still a glim- 
mering memory.” The Germans are avowedly looking for 
another Leader to unite the nation. Their arrogance has 
returned, together with an incipient militarism among the 
younger people who march the street, bawling Hitler 
songs. 

The new U. S. High Commissioner, Mr. McCloy, 
opines that “another call for the Fuehrerprincip” may be 
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sounded. Who might answer it? Amy attempt to say at 
this stage, would be rank guess-work. But it is not too 
early to go over some of the men who are raising the 
Germans’ temperature outside the Parliament of the West 
and the Puppetry of the East. The fellow who has got 
nearest the Hitler technique is Alfred Loritz, middle- 
aged leader of the Economic Reconstruction Union, which . 
has 12 seats at Bonn. Loritz operates in the same Munich 
that Hitler did, and, when barred from halls, gets up on 
dustbins, anything, and rants raucously. He is against all 
parties on a variety of charges, and, like Hitler, finds him- 
self prosecuted for slander.. This rabble-rouser is called 
“nihilistic and an enemy of public order.” 

Drenched in Hitler memories, Bavaria is in an, 
emotional state, and can give rein to it under the easy 
American Occupation. Bookstall publications vie with 
one another in their Hitler “revelations,” replete with 
pictures of the-dead one, and, if this be not direct Nazi 
propaganda, it is the best method of collecting money to 
finance Nationalist publications. In particular several men 
who served under Goebbels and Ribbentrop have formed 
a group to manage the business affairs of one Bruno 
Groening, faith healer, and in his way as weird a character 
as the young Hitler police spy of 1919. 

A. bird of a different feather is Franz Halder, Ger- 
man Army Chief of Staff from 1938 to 1942, when Hitler 
dismissed lim. Acquitted by an American court and 
passed as denazified by a German one, Gen. Halder has 
written a best-seller which, while purporting to show up 
Hitler as the brigand, amateur cause of defeat, manages 
to re-kindle the Fuehrerprincip in young German minds. 
But particularly the book seeks to sustain the legend of 
the invincibility of the German Army—even as Luden- 
dorff led the former chorus that it had been stabbed in, 
the back in 1918. 

In the British Zone, at Brunswick, there is a myste- 
rious “Major H,” who is said to be making much head- 
way among ex-officers of the Services and former Hitler 
organisations. More is known of the activities of Major- 
General Remer, the same who was rocketed from Major, 
by the Fuehrer himself, after he had given the alarm over 
the Berlin generals’ putsch of 1944. Remer heads the 
German Reich Party and says it will be ready to take 
ever “absolute power” in 1951. This speech was made 
in Oldenburg, which was the second province to go Nazi, 
and is still a Junker stronghold. Despite a ban on re- 
volutionary speeches, the British did nothing about it, 
and one may say with some assurance that the days of 
such interference are over. 

Egon Salat, high official in respect of 80,000,000 
growling German refugees in West Germany, says, the 
common demand is for a new Fuehrer “like Moses or a 
man of the newest history to lead them out of their 
troubles.” By common accord, these refugees could form 
the core of Nazi or Communist revolution, At present 
they limit themselves to burning down houses to draw 
attention to their own houseless state. An old-timer still 


‘ toting his extreme Nationalism under cover of religion is 
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Pastor Nieitioeller, who used to command a U-boat. His 
return for being warmly welcomed in Britain was to tell 
New York that Britain is the real opponent of German 
recovery. A wily camouflaged customer who stirs racial- 
ism—and means to. Nor should the enormous success of 
“The Devil’s General” go without mention. This play 
glorifies one General Harras of the Luftwaffe, who is the 
spit of Goering in many essentials. The vast popularity 
of Harras reflects nostalgia for the typical German 
character, on the spectacular level, which Goering was. I 
have présented half-a-dozen characters currently rousing 
the Germans, but believe that the new Leader, if one there 
is to be, is most likely still unknown and liable to come 
from the layer of the earliest Hitler Youth—circa 1928— 
that survived the war. A young man of, say, 30 or 35 
to-day.” 

This is not all. German scientists are at work as the 
following report released by the United Press of India 
in February last went to show. “Startling exposures of 
the activities of German scientists in rebuilding Ger- 
many’s war-time power are contained in the British 
scientists’ report which it is understood, has been sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Office.” 

The report has been prepared by a delegation con- 
sisting of Sir Robert Watson-Watt, Mr. J. G. Crowther, 
and Dr. R. C. Murray representing the Association of 
scientific Workers and the Institute of Professional Civil 
Servants. 

After visiting all the centres of German scientific 
activity the delegation reports that German scientists are 
itching to go full speed ahead on war preparations. 

“If only they could invent a weapon,” one official told 
the delegation, “which would destroy the entire occupying 
force without harming a single German, they would be 
only too happy.” 

The leaders of research in pure science in the British 
zone, says Dr. Murray, like Hahn, Heisenberg and Windaus, 
have devoted their energies since the collapse to the revi- 
val of the old Kaiser Wilhem Society. 

’ The society was the nucleus of the scientific section 
of Hitler’s war machine and was destroyed by the Allies 
only to be replaced by German scientists by an organisa- 
tion called the Max Planck Society. 

Mr. Murray reports that this Society is most un- 
democratic and certainly does not want to see that science 


is placed at the disposal of mankind for the service of 
peace. 


World Health Organization Conference 


An important forward move in developing health 
co-operation among the countries of South-east Asia 
was made during 8 days of international meetings held 
in Kandy, Ceylon, on September 22 last and days 
following. The regional branch of the World Health 
Organization took the initiative in this matter. We 
have been watching with interest the Organization’s 
work for a better life for Asia. 
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At the close of the five-day Regional Committee 
Meeting, about 30 Directors of Health Services from 
all over South-east Asia, attended a WHO-sponsored 
Conference where they pooled information and  ex- 
changed experience on practical methods of dealing 
with priacipal health problems of the region. 

This was probably the first international Con- 
ference of Directors of Health Services to be held in 
South-east Asia. The Conference covered subjects of 
vital importance for the health of the 500 million 
population of the region, including Training of Health 
Personnel, Control of Communicable Disease, Environ- 
mental Sanitation, and Public Health Administration. 

At the WHO Regional Committee Meeting preced- 
ing the Conference, a new member of WHO, Indonesia 
was represented for the first time. Other member 
States attending were, Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
India and Thailand. Representatives were also present 
from French and Portuguese India, “and observers 
were invited from UN Information Centre, UNESCO, 


UN International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF), FAO, ILO and other international 
agencies. During the meeting, Health Ministers 


and leading health officials from all over the region, 
surveyed the past year’s progress in international 


-health work and mapped out details of WHO regional 


programmes for 1951 and 1952. 

Concrete and detailed proposals for international 
assistance to S. E. Asian countries in meeting their 
acute needs for trained medical and public health 
personnel were outstanding in the Report of the 
Programme Sub-committee adopted on September 26 
last, the final day of the conference. 

Burma’s invitation to hold next year’s meeting in 
Rangoon was accepted. 


Among the Programme Sub-committee’s recommen- 
dations for 1951 and 1982 Programmes were an inter~ 
national Training course in Nutrition in Calcutta and 
another in Health and Vital Statistics in Colombo ; 
a@ number of Tuberculosis training and demonstration 
centres in several countries of the region ; and exten- 
Sive international teaching staff to strengthen and 
develop training facilities and institutes throughout 
S. E. Asia. The vital importance. of training local 
health and related personnel is also recognised in other 
internationally-sponsored projects approved by the 
Committee for the control of malaria, venereal disease 
and typhus, and the promotion of schoolhealth and 
environmental sanitation. 


Realising the serious need for developing practical 
and effective services in the field of maternal and child 
health, the Committee adopted plans for UNICEF- 
supported projects in this field in all the countries of 
the region during the next two years. 

During 1951 and 1952 WHO has made budgetary 
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allowance for providing over 90 Fellowships to enable 


doctors and health workers to obtain advanced training 
abroad. 

The Committee agreed that maritime countries 
ehould consider becoming signatories to the Brussels 
Agreement which lays down international measures for 
the control of venereal disease among sea-farers, As 
an important first step in giving effect to such measures, 
is was recommended that a demonstration port pro- 
ject for V. D. control should be established in 
Colombo. 

Certain countries’ of the region, the Committee 
learnt, were formulating plans for home production of 
essential medical supplies such as DDT and Penicil- 
fn. In view of the imprtance of making 8. E. Asia as 
far as possible self-sufficient in this field, the Regional 
Director of WHO was requested to assist govern- 
ments in ensuring that such production projects were 
begun in the most suitable places and that there 
should be no unnecessary duplication of efforts. 

On the suggestion of the Indian delegation which 
stated that India had qualified personnel in malaria, 
tuberculosis, cholera and plague on a level with 
those from abroad, the Committee adopted a reso- 
lution requesting that international staff in field 
teams should be kept to a minimum in countries 
where adequate local staff were available, and that 
the money thus saved should be used in Providing 
more equipment and supplies. It was further agreed 
that Governments should be given as wide a choice 
as possible in the selection of international experts 
to work in their countries. 

In view of the increasing gravity of population 
oroblems in many S. E. Asian countries, Ceylon 
proposed the appointment of an Expert Committee 
to study and report. The Committee decided, how- 
ever, that it would be sufficient in the first place to 
gsi the Regional Director to circulate a question- 
Maire on this subject to Member Governments in the 
Region, and to collaborate with other international 
ggencies already investigating these problems. 


J. N. Mandal’s Resignation 


Mr. J. N. Mandal, Pakistani Minister for Law and 
Labour in the Central Cabinet, has resigned on the issue 
of treatment of the minorities in Pakistan, specially East 
Bengal. In his letter of resignation, he said, that “Hindus 
will never allow themselves, whatever the threat or 
temptation, to be treated as ‘jimmies’ in the land of their 
birth. A major part of Mr. Mandal’s letter to the Pakis- 
tani Prime Minister was devoted to events in East Bengal 
prior to the Delhi Pact and conditions in Pakistan in} 
relation to Hindus after the Agreement. In more than, 
one place in the course of his letter Mr. Mandal ‘alleged 
that despite his repeated requests to the authorities to 
alleviate the difficulties of the minority community no 
action was taken, He said, “I brought to your notice 
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the inefficiency of the East Bengal administration. I made 
serious charges against the police administration. I 
brought to your notice incidents of barbarous atrocities 
perpetrated by the police on frivolous grounds. I did 
not hesitate to bring to your notice the anti-Hindu policy 
pursued by the East Bengal Government, especially the 
police administration, and a section of Muslim leaders.” 

He stated that the reasons for the Dacca Riot, which 
started on February 10, were mainly five : 

l. “To punish Hindus for the daring action of their 
representatives in the Assembly in their expression of 
protest by walking out of the Assembly when two 
adjournment motions on Kalshira and Nachol affairs 
were disallowed. 

2. “Discussion and difference between the Suhra- 
wardy group and the Nazimuddin group in the League 
Parliamentary Party was becoming acute. 

3. “Apprehension of launching of a movement for 
the reunion of East and West Bengal by both Hindu and 
Muslim leaders made the East Bengal Ministry and the 
Muslim League leaders nervous. They wanted to prevent 
such a move. They thought that any large-scale com- 
munal riot in East Bengal was sure to create repercus- 
sions in. West Bengal where Muslims might be killed. 
The result of such riots in both East and West Bengal 
would prevent any move for reunion of both Bengals. 

4. “The feeling of antagonism between Bengali Mus- 
lims and non-Bengali Muslims in East Bengal was 
gaining ground. This could only be prevented by 
creating hatred between Hindus and Muslims of East 
Bengal. The language ‘question was also connected with 
it. 

5. “The consequences of non-devaluation and the 
Indo-Pakistani trade deadlock to the economy of East 
Bengal were being felt most acutely both in urban and 
rural areas and the Muslim League members and officials 
wanted to divert the attention of the Muslim masses from 
the impending economic breakdown by some sort of. 
jehad against the Hindus.” 

Summing ‘up impressions of his tour of East Bengal 
early this year, Mr. Mandal wrote, “In the district of 
Barisal alone, a conservative estimate of casualties was: 
2500. Total casualties in the East Bengal riots were 
estimated as in the neighbourhood of 10,000 killed.” 

About the Delhi Pact he wrote, “The East Bengal 
Government was not only slow to set up the necessary 
machinery as envisaged in the Delhi Agreement, but also 
was loath to take effective steps for the implementation of 
the same...... As a result of the Delhi Agreement the 
condition of the Hindus is not only unsatisfactory but 
absolutely hopeless and their future completely dark. 
The confidence of Hindus in East Bengal has not been 
restored in the least. 
Hindu migrants, mostly Scheduled caste cultivators are 
returning to East Bengal is no indication that confidence 
has been restored. It only indicates that their stay and 
rehabilitation in West Bengal and Assam have not been, 
possible. The sufferings of refugee life are compelling 
them to go back to their homes,” 
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Mr. Mandal said that the Delhi Agreement was meant 
to create conditions in which to solve “so many disputes 
and conflicts between India and Pakistan.” But, he 
claimed, nothing had been settled. “On the contrary 
communal propaganda and anti-[ndian propaganda by 
Pakistan both at home and abroad is continuing in full 
swing. The observance of Kashmir day by the Muslim 
League all over Pakistan is eloquent proof of communal 
and anti-Indian propaganda.” Mr. Mandal listed the 
following among the causes of the exodus of the Hindus 
from East Bengal: Economie boycott of Hindus, 
wholesale requisition of Hindu houses and non-payment 
of any rent, activities of Ansars “against whom I received 
complaints all over and who are a standing menace to the 
safety and security of the Hindus,’ and interference in 
educational ‘matters. 


Referring to West Pakistan, Mr. Mandal said that about 
100,000 scheduled castes who remained in Punjab ( ? ) 
after partition were converted into Islam. He added 
that the condition of the small number of Hindus that 
were still living in Sind and Karachi was deplorable. 
He said, “I shall not be unjustified if I say that there 
is no freedom for Hindus in Pakistan. The principle of 
equality of treatment, justice and fairplay, brotherhood 
and toleration so far as Hindus are concerned have been 
thrown off. My advice in the matter of treatment of 
minorities was never heeded to. The East Bengal Govern- 
ment deliberately turned their deaf ears to my suggestions 
and advice.” Mr. Mandal also said that there was hardly 
anything called civil liberty in Pakistan. Any criticism 
of the government or formation of any political organisa- 
tion was not tolerated. 

Mr. Mandal has sent his resignation from Calcutta 
Where he had come on the ground of medical treatment. 
His letter of resignation would have attained much greater 
force and importance had he submitted it at Karachi. 
Mr. Mandal, unlike his leader Dr. Ambedkar, evidently 
had greater faith in the Muslim leaders. When the 
demand for an Achhutstan was rejected and the scheduled 
caste population of the sub-continent were distributed 
between the two newly created dominions, Dr. Ambedkar 
remained in India while Mr. Mandal chose Pakistan as 
his asylum. As a Central Minister of Pakistan, he 
followed the same old policy of maintaining the cleavage 
between the caste Hindus and the Scheduled castes, there- 
by weakening the entire Hindu Society. Pakistan reaped 
the full benefit of it, squeezed out the Caste Hindus 
while they earned the neutrality of the Scheduled castes 
by holding out hopes to Mr. Mandal’s kith and kin. After 
the February purge of East Bengal, Pakistan has just 
started applying the pin-prick tactics to the Scheduled 
caste population. This has startled their leaders. Mr. 
Mandal has taken three long years to understand Pakis- 
tan politics. It is now clear that Pakistan has no more 
use for Mr. Mandal. His position had therefore hecome 
untenable in that Dominion. He himself admits that 
all his “advices” were met with a studied discourtesy 
and that no other choice but to leave Pakistan wag now 
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Mr. Mandal’s letter of resignation, however, will 
remain a document of importance. and significance. The 
five causes of the East Bengal holocaust of February last, 
enumerated by Mr. Mandal, have lifted the veil and have 
laid bare the real politics that lay behind the seeming 
madness. 


Latest on Pakistan 


On the wake of Shree Jogendra Mandal’s letter came 
the statement of Shree Satindra Nath Sen, member of the 
East Bengal Assembly, who amidst the terrorism of East 
Bengal officialdom and Muslim hooliganism has been 
upholding human dignity with courage and fortitude all 
his own. True to the traditions of his own public life, 
he has called upon Shree Jogendra, Mandal to face up con- 
ditions in East Bengal without fear, and justify his own 
faith in the bora-fides of the Muslim League, the creator 
of a Shariat-ruled State, and invite sufferings and sacri- 
fices on himself with the purpose of transforming it into 
a modern State. 

We know that this requires patience and faith in the 
ultimate goodness of human nature. But things look 
dark at present. And even Muslims in the two Bengals 
appear to be losing that quality. We have recently had 
occasion to read two articles. by Dr. Syed Jeelany, sonre-~ 
time editor of the Calcutta Morning News, organ of the 
Muslim League inthe hey-day of Janab Huseyn Suhra- 
wardy’s “Direct Action” frenzy. The writer is. at present 
a roving correspondent with his head-quarters at Calcutta 
of the Pakistan Observer of Dacca, of the Civil and 
Military Gazette of Lahore, of the Hindusthan Times 
of Delhi—a combination of assignments that requires a 
certain skill to reconcile. He appears to have got over 
the Muslim League heresy of “two-nations” as is evident 
from his comment published in the Bombay weekly—- 
Bharat Jyoti dated October 24 last: “....Bengalis, be 
they Hindus or Muslims, are one people of the sams 
race, language and culture;” “....Partition or no parti- 
tion, the Bengali Hindus and Muslims are still one.” 

Dr. Jeelany has something to say on the Mandal 
episode. He says that he has known Shree Jogendra 
Mandal “since the days when he belonged to Netaji 
Subhas Bose’s party.” With regard to the immediate 
cause of resignation he says: “Mr. Mandal was, to the 
lest minute, ready to go back to Karachi if it accepted 
his terms. It was only when he despaired that he pre- 
pared his statement and, even then, he had to submit it 
for the approval: of certain quarters who ordered the 
deletion of two paragraphs in which Mr. Mandal had 
paid a tribute to Pandit Nehru’s peaceful efforts. I had 
seen the original draft.” 

Of Liaquat Ali Khan, the letter makes an interesting 
revelation : 

“When Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan first visited 

East Bengal after the death of Mr. Jinnah he is said 

to have called a meeting of senior officials and Divi- 

sional Commissioners: as well as a select few of non- 

Bengali District Magistrates and told them that his 

Government's policy towards the Hindus of East Bengal 

is to consider them ‘enemies of the State and potential 
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Ftth Columnists.’ He is also said to have added that 
‘fcr obvious reasons, every one must keep the matter 
urder his hat’,” 

A month later, Dr, Jeelany confronted “a senior East 
Bengel official” with the question of confirming or deny- 
img tae authenticity of this report. Embarrassed the 
oficia. could only say: “You newspaper-people know 
how get on. But the P. M. was only putting a hypo- 
ihetical case.” Of the Home Secretary of East Bengal 
specially, Janab M. Azfar, the writer has things to say 
which explain much of what have been happening in the 
Provirce. He is a, “pukka Muslim” with his scrupulous 
5 pravers every day; he has been “a Hindu-baiter long 
before partition;” whenever he mentions the word “Hindu” 
he couples it with “the adjective ‘mal’oon,’ cursed.” 

_ The second article published on October 25 last hag 
some stinging remarks on the “Ansars,” East Bengal’s 
“ugly caricature of g national militia.” Composed at 
presert “mostly of ex-convicts and goondas,’ the organi- 
zation would stink in the nose of respectable people. The 
word is “a plural without a regular singular;” during 
pre-lcamic days the ‘word signified “aiders”; Islam’s 
prophst widened its meaning; “ansars” are those “who 
haster with succour to people in distress, undertake to 
take chem back to their homes, and see to it that they 
are sife there.” In East Bengal this militia was put 
under Janab A. H. M. S. Doha, a former Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Calcutta Police “whose name is anathema 
to Hindus and Muslims alike even today.” The writer 
has given out a version of the latest Doha episode as 
follows: “In fact, it was the Muslims of Calcutta who 
attacked Doha’s car on March 4 this year when they came 
to knew that he had arrived at Calcutta as special attache 
to the.Pakistan Deputy High Commissioner in the City.” 
With ais knowledge of the Pakistani ruling class in their 
streng-h and weakness, Dr. Jeelany appears to have come 
to the conclusion that “the nearest proper nomenclature 
for Exst Bengal’s riff-raff levies is the Assassins.” 

Tie report of the Basic Principles Committee of the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly has thrown a bone of 
contertion between the eastern and western areas of the 
State Jivided by about 1200 miles of Indian Union terri- 
tory cz by about 2500 miles of sea from Karachi to 
Chittagong. The report has suggested a two-chamber 
legisleture with concurrent powers, with equal represen- 
tation from every State. Feelings in East Bengal have 
got excited over the prospect that the proposed arrange- 
ment will make Baluchistan with a population of about 
6 lakls equal to East Bengal with a population of more 
than :50 lakhs. A committee of Action for Democratid 
Confeceration has been set up at Dacca to agitate against 
these proposals. The Calcutta Statesman, generally 
friendly to Pakistan, attempts an interpretation of the 
agitaton im the following terms: 

“tithough the immediate cause of this bitterness 
would appear to be the Constitutional proposals, it has 
also it roots in the past including factors like the Jan- 
fuage question, allocation of some taxes as between the 
‘province and the Centre, lack of any cheap and regular 
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means of transport between the two wings of Pakistan, 
which would have resulted in the common man in 
Eastern and Western Pakistan being thrown more 
together.” 

In the Pen-Islamic field the second session of the 
International Islamic Economic Organization held at the 
capital of Iran — the first had been held at the Pakistan 
capital—has not been able to bring peace and amity 
among the Islamic States. Pakistan and Iran contested 
the Presidentship of the General Assembly of the U.N.O. 
The former’s representative, Janab Zafarullah Khan, got 
defeated, whereat a Pakistani paper wrote : 

“Either there should be no emphasis at all on reli- 
gion; in that event one can join some more broad-based 
political arrangement or alliance. But if international 
relations are necessarily to follow the religious pattern, 
the Muslim countries must cease quarrelling among 
themselves even though it may be over the presidentship 
of a body like the United Nations.” 

We would be glad to believe that this comment 
constitutes the dawn of second thoughts on the danger of 
Pakistani rigidity. The rebuff over Kashmir may also 
induce a more reasonable attitude in the Pakistani mind, 
Sir Owen Dixon’s report mildly suggesting that Pakistan 
has been an aggressor in Jammu-Kashmir has created 
confusion in Britain and the United States, the two 
patrons of Pakistan. In this extremity, the latter, a late 
comer into power-politics, is reported to have thrown the 
whole problem on the former’s lap as it is a “Common- 
wealth” affair in the solution of which Britain is expected 
to take the initiative. The latest report from United 
Nations centre indicates that she is quite willing. So we 
should watch her steps. 

i 
Recovery of Abducted Women 

Recovery of abducted women has continued as 
an object of controversy between India and Pakistan. 
India has tried her best to trace, recover and send 
back Muslim women abducted in this country. Both 
the Central and Provincial Governments here have 
employed a good deal of attention and energy on 
this recovery. But the story with Pakistan is different. 
That country has, from the very beginning, sought to 
evade any fulfilment of the agreement on the recovery 
of abducted women. They have not yet recovered and 
returned even a very small proportion of women 
known to have been abducted in Pakistan, Instead, _ 
reports of government officials sheltering abducted 
women have reached this country. The recent East 
Bengal-West Bengal Press Note duel is only another 
link in this chain of controversy, but it deserves 
attention as the latest instance that Pakistan has not 
changed its mind in this respect even after the Delhi 
Pact. The West Bengal Government Press Note is 
self-explanatory and is given below: 

“In their Press Note issued from Dacca on 
October 18, the East Bengal Government made a 
reference to the activities and work of the Search 
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Service Bureaux of East and West Bengal. The 
Government of West Bengal note with regret the 


Manner in which the said Press Note has deliberately 


omitted to mention certain important statistics, as 
well as facts, which are well .known to both the 
Governments through official agenciés. 

“First, while referring to the work of the East 
Bengal Search Service Bureau, the East Bengal 
Government Press Note has failed to mention that out 
of a total of 183 cases of alleged abduction of Hindu 
women in Kast Bengal, reported to that Government 
by the West Bengal Government, reports of inquiry in 
47 cases only have so far been sent to the West Bengal 
Government, out of which in only one case prosecution 
has been started against the abductor, and the abducted 
woman has been recovered and placed in jail custody. 
In respect of the 188 cases no reports whatsover have 
yet been received by the West Bengal Government. 

“Out of the 47 reports received so faf, in nine cases 
the Hindu women were reported to have embraced 
Islam voluntarily and were allowed to go back to the 
custody of the alleged abductors, and only in one case 
the woman was sent back to her 
West Bengal. Apparently, these nine cases have not 
been treated by the East Bengal Government as cases 
of abduction and appear to have been included in the 
cases of 11 women referred to in the Press Note as 
having been allowed to go back to their ‘relations.’ 

“Under the Delhi Agreement in all these nine 
cases the conversions are not to be recognized, but 
still these women have been allowed to return to the 
homes of their newly-acquired relations on the ground 
that they had embraced Islam voluntarily. In two 
cases only the women were reported to have taken 
shelter in Muslim houses during the disturbances and 
these two were subsequently restored to their relatives. 
In one case a Hindu woman was rescued by a Muslim 
but placed in a refugee camp from where she was re- 
stored to her relatives. In eight cases the womMen were 
reported to have left for West Bengal and not 
abducted. These reports are, however, being verified 
by the West Bengal Government. In 14 cases the women 
either never lived at the addresses given or the 
addresses were not traceable. 

“The 133 cases of Muslim women alleged to have 
been abducted in West Bengal and mentioned in the 
Kast Bengal Press Note, the number should be 105, as 
officially communicated. The East Bengal Press Note 
does not mention that inquiry reports covering 93 
cases have already been officially sent to the East 
Bengal Search Service Bureau and in 10 other cases 
also inquiries have been completed. 

“In 70 cases the women were never abducted and 
have been traced to be living with their relatives. In 
11 cases the women alleged to have been abducted 
never lived at the addresses given, and in seven cases 
the women were reported to have been killed during 


_ the disturbances. In five cases the reports were found 
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to be false and there were no incidents of the kind 
alleged. 


“In one case, however, a Muslim girl, who was 
wrongfully detained by a member of the majority 
community and was later released by the alleged 
abductor, was found by the police and restored to her 
mother. The miscreant was prosecuted but as the girl 
failed to identify the culprit, this did not end in 
conviction. In another case of a similar nature, 
investigation is proceeding and the girl has been 
restored to her relatives by the police. 

“It is hoped that in future fuller statistics will be 
given in the Press Notes issued by the East Bengal 
Government so as not to allow any scope to the 
public mind to draw couclusions from incomplete 
information.” 


Import Control Inquiry Report 


“In our view the fundamental problem of import 
control in this country is the problem of securing a 
maximum measure of stability in policy and adminis- 
tration, and the efficient and expeditious implementa- 
tion of approved policy,”—observes the Import 
Control Inquiry Committee in its Report just sub- 
mitted to the Government of India. The Committee 
was appointed in July this year with Mr. G. L. 
Mehta as Chairman:and Mr. Tulsidag Kilachand and 
Mr. D. L. Mazumdar as members to inquire into the 
working of import control and to recommand 
measures for improving the efficiency of the Import 
Control Organisation. 

Stability in administration and policy is recom- 
mended in four principal directions: in the over-all 
exchange allocations, in general licensing policy, in 
the licensing policy in respect of particular commo- 
dities and in administrative methods and oractices. 
Without such stability, the Committee rightly 
observes, import control would be liable to serious 
fluctuations causing uncertainty in the trade and 
consequent dislocation in commercial dealings. One 
of the principal recommendations of the Committee 
fo ensure the desired stability is to fx a minimum 
annual ceiling of Rs. 400 crores in the foreign ex- 
change budget for import trade for the next two 
years; so as to reduce fluctuations as far as possible. 

The basic objectives of import control policy, 
the Committee recommends, should be: 

(a) To limit the aggregate imports on govern- 
ment or commercial account to the total available 
foreign exchange earnings from different sources 
including sterling releases; 

(b) To distribute the available foreign exchange 
resources in the most equitable manner with a view 
to securing planned development of agriculture ond 
industry and to meet the essential requirements of 
the consumers; 

(ec) Consequently with the above objectives, to 
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moderate the fluctuations in the prices of particular 
commodities where they may have abruptly risen far 
ebove the parity of the general level of prices. — 
' _‘Decentralisation of the licensing procedure, 
extension of the free licensing system, ‘increwsed 
facilities to newcomers and steps towards improve- 
mert of the efficiency of the Import Control Orgu- 
nisstion are some of the principal recommendat!ons 
made by the Committee. 

So long as the present difficulties regarding 
balance of payments last, the Committee recommeads 
the notices of the Government should be to corncen- 
trate on the maintenance of the existing OGL’s, 
followed by a gradual liberalisation of imports of 
licensible articles. The Committee feels that the 
OGL list should not be extended unless the Govern- 
ment are satisfied that they will be able to mainiun 
the items on the OGL for a sufficiently long time. 
Short period inclusion followed by prolonged 
exclusion of important commodities on the OGL 
has been the principal reason for heavy price fuciua- 
tions and scarcities leading to blackmarket in many 
essential commodities. In order to avoid this vice, 
the Committee feels that a free licetsing system 
would give the government an opportunity to 
consider whether the stage has been reached when an 
item can be placed on the OGL. 

The normal period of licensing is recommended 
to be extended to one year instead of six months as 
at present. In regard to capital goods and heavy 
electrical plants, the period of license should continue 
for three years with only one revalidation after six 
months. 

In regard to distribution of licenses, the Com- 
nuttee endorses the policy of distribution to actual 
users, established importers and newcomers. As 
regards newcomers, the Committee recommends that 


fhe list of items for which newcomers are eligible 
should be kept stable. The Committee has also 
suggested modification of the existing procedure 


regarding grant of licenses to newcomers, by which 
returns on business turnover may be certified by 
auditors rather than by bankers as at present. 
Iincouragement of newcomers to business is welcome 
but at the same time provisions should have been 
made for cancellation of licenses and blacklisting of 
those whose unbusinesslike actions lowered the 


‘ prestige of our country abroad. Strong and deterrent 


measures against such peoples, about whom’. the 
former Commerce Minister, Mr. K. C. Neogy, made 
bitter complaints, are long overdue. 

Decentralisation of the licensing procetlure to the 
utmost extent possible is another important recom- 
mendation made by the Committee. All licensing 
should be done at the ports except some which, 
because of their special nature, shauld be handled 
by the Chief Controller of Imports at New Delhi, 
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the administrative aspects of the working of the 
Import Control Organisation. 

The Committee has recommended improvement 
in the quality of personnel employed in Import 
Contro] and the methods of work. This, we consider, 
is the most important of all ther recommendations. 
The present administrative machinery of the Import. 
Conirol Department has proved itself incapable of 
rising to the standard of efficiency and imtegrity 
expected of them. A complete replacement of the 
present administrative machinery by a full-fledged 
Economic Civil Service formed by recruitment 
through open competitive examination conducted by 


‘the Union Public Service Commission should now be 


seriously thought of. 


Bombay Textile Strike 

After two full months of hold-out, the strikers of 
the Bombay Textile Mills have made an unconditional 
surrender. During greater part of the strike period, 
95 per cent of the city’s 225,000 workers in 62 mills 
remained idle. As a result of the strike the country is 
estimated to have lost 235 million yards of cloth and 
58 million pounds of yarn. While the workers have 
lost Rs. 4.10 crores ‘in wages, the industry has lost a 
total business turnover of about Rs. 23 crores. This 
strike is the biggest in the industrial history of the 
country. It began on August 14 and ended on 
October 14. The strike was called by the Socialist Mill 
Mazdoor Sabha. The demands were two-three months’ 
wages as bonus and recognition of the Socialist Mull 
Mazdoor Sabha. The Industrial Tribunal awarded two 
months’ wages as bonus which was finally upheld by 
the Appellate Tribunal. The demand for recognition 
of the Sabha, which included the largest number of 
workers, several times more than those included in the 
INTUC Union, has throughout met with a firm reply 
in the negative. The Bombay Government’s reluctance 
to accord official recognition to the strength of the 
Socialist Party specially on the eve of the coming 
general elections was one of the prime reasons of this 
long-drawn strike. Coupling of the monetary demand 
with that of recognition made the strikers’ position 
vulnerable and when the Appellate Tribunal knocked 
down the bottom of the former, the second demand 
could not be held out. Leaving this problem unsolved 
must be considered fraught with danger. 


Sugar Prices 

The Government of India have decided that 
prices of sugarcane and sugar shall remain at the 
same level as Jast year, that is, Rs. 1-10 and Rs. 28-8 
per maund respectively, states a Press Note. It was 
further decided to fix statutory ceiling prices for gur 
and khandadsart both in producing and consuming 
areas in parity with the price of sugar and sugarcane, 
and accordingly the price of gur in U. P., Bihar and 
Madras will be Rs. 18 per maund. In deficit areas 
«prices. will shortly. be announced . and the ceiling 
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prices of khandasara will be atinoiinced also in due 
course. The Tariff Board’s earlier recommendation 
for a reduction in the prices of sugar and sugarcane 
has been disregarded. The Press Note sets at naught 
the very reasonable expectation that the Government 
would grow wiser by their last year’s sugar experience 
and take steps for the supply of sugar this season 
and that at a lower cost. On public demand, a sugar 
muddle enquiry committee has been set up but its 
activities are little known. The inquiry into last 
year’s sugar blackmarketing could not be completed 
in one year’s time. On Tariff Board’s recommenda- 
tion, the protective duty on sugar has been dis- 
continued but same benefit has been granted to them 
by continuing the same amount as a customs duty. 
The name has been changed but. the substance 
remains, . — 

Nominally statutory recognition ‘of the Sugar 
Syndicate has been withdrawn but the Government’s 
kind patronage of the sugar lords still continues as ever 
before. The Press Note adds, “In order to meet the 
requirements of the country in sugar until the end 
of December, it is necessary to produce about 
100,000 tons of sugar within the country before 
December 15. With this .object and in view of the 


low recovery of sugar during this period, the Govern- 


ment have decided to purchase’ from factories in 
Western U. P. and East Punjab sugar not exceeding 
100,000 tons at a somewhat higher price. This higher 
price shall apply only to new season sugar produced 
up to that date.” It is thus clear that the Govern- 
ment did nothing during the past one year to pull 
down prices, instead they have opened the season by 
offering a higher price for one-ninth of the total stock 
and last year’s price for the rest. 

The next step. the Government have taken to 
help the sugar lords is to eliminate their’ competitors 
through the introduction of a system of licensing of 
kolhus, power crushers and khandasari plants in 
factory areas. The same Press Note says, “In order to 
Maximise the sugar ‘production by ensuring addi- 
tional cane supplies to the sugar 
Government of India have decided that a system of 
heensing of kolhus (cane-crushers), power-crushers 
and khandasari plants shall be introduced in factory 
areas . . . It has .been brought to the notice of the 
Government of India that despite the promulgation 
of an order for such regulation by the Uttar Pradesh 
Government a large number of kolhus are being set 
up in factory zones without a license. Such setting-up 
and use of kolhus is unauthorised and constitutes an 
offence punishable under the law with imprisonment 
and fine. Such kolhus and other apparatus are also 
liable to be seized and confiscated.” The sugar 
factories have enjoyed a double protection from both 
internal and external competition. The latter has 
been eliminated formally on paper but retained in 
teality through the continuance of the same amount 


factories, the’ 
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of protective duty with only a change in the 
nomenclature. The Government have now threatened 
to come down on their internal competitors with a 
heavy hand. 

This last: step, to say the least, is very unjust 
from the standpoint of the sugar consumer. He has 
suffered for long 18 years during which the protected 
sugar industry has shown no signs of improvement, 
and has given no indication to reduce costs through 
the introduction of improved methods in the culti- 
vation of sugarcane and the manufacture of sugar and 
a scientific utilisation of bye-products. The bagasse, 
even today, is mainly burnt as a fuel in most of the 
sugar factories. With the vast improvement in 
technical efficiency that has taken place lately, it 
should be posstble for factories not only to dispense 
with all extra fuels but also to save bagasse for other 
purposes. For bagasse has been found useful in the 
manufacture of insulating and ‘press board, wrapping 
paper and straw boards, and plastics and resins. 
Glass, suitable for making coloured bottles, has also 
been produced from bagasse ash. Again, press mud 
could ibe used for the preparation of fertiliser, wax, 
activated carbon, dyestuffs and distemper. Industrial 
and commercial uses for these bye-products of the 
cane sugar industry have been found in U.S.A., 
Australia and elsewhere. Neither the sugar industry 
nor the Government paid any attention to the deve- 
lopment of these bye-products which would have 
gone a long way in reducing substantially the cost of 
production of sugar. The sugar policy of the 
Government of India must be changed. The people 
cannot be expected to go on making sacrifices for the 
support of an adult industry whose sole ambition 
seems to be to bleed its benefactors. 


Railway Accidents { 

The New Delhi Special Representative of the 
Statesman writes: (The Statesman, dated October 19, 
1950) 

“In 1949-50, 11,901 accidents occurred on Indian 
Railways; 851 were of relatively serious nature and 
involved passenger trains, Calcutta circle accounted 
for 5401, Bangalore circle 3516, Bombay circle for 
2893 and the Jodhpur and Bikaner State Railways 91. 
The number of accidents involving passenger trains 
was 387, 252, 159 and 52 respectively. Of the 16 
accidents investigated by the Government Inspectors, 
five were ascribed to acts of sabotage, 92 people were 
killed and 415 injured in the 16 accidents investi- 
gated. Removal of rails, or tampering with track are 
stated to have caused five accidents including Cal- 
cutta Mail disaster on March 30: Casualty figures in 
the accidents were 20 dead and 193 injured. “Failure 
of the human element on the part of station staff 
resulted in a head~on collision on February 2 when 
a train was admitted on a line on which another wag 
standing; 3 people died and 32 injured. Negligence 
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and carelessness of tailway staff led to 5 accidents in 
which 2 people died and 6 were injured. The in- 
vestigators found that on several occasions there had 
been inadequate first aid arrangements or delay in 
rendering medical relief after accidents. In one case 
a railway employee delayed the removal of the 
injured for medical attention despite the fact that 
no first aid had been rendered. In another, a railway 
doctor had arrived after the injured had been 
removed.” 

This is a revealing report. 12,000 accidents in a 
railway system of 36,000 miles must be considered as 
staggering. The people have always asked—how many 
accidents are due to sabotage and negligence or other 
acts on the part of the railway staff? The report 
quoted above gives the answer. In reply to a question 
in the Parliament, the Railway Minister stated that 
a majority of the accidents was due to negligence 
on the part of the staff, the bulk of the accidents 
being attributable to failure of duty on the part of 
the staff in one form or other. The Railway Minister 
also announced that measures have been taken to 
minimise accidents which include intensive patrolling 
of selected lengths of railway lines in consultation 
and collaboration of State Governments, Provision 


.of mechanical devices in the structure of the perma- 


Nent way so as to make tampering with the track 
difficult if not impossible, effective disciplinary action 
against the railway staff found responsible for 
accidents or connected with subversive activities, etc. 
We shall have to wait a year to know the results of 
these measures. We believe the Railway Employees’ 
Unions can do a lot to eliminate accidents which 
ought to figure prominently in the list of their Union 
activities. This, if sincerely done, will earn them a 
popularity that’ “will be the greatest asset in their 
fight for rights ‘and amenities. The failure of the 
human element has been a greater menace to rail- 
way travel than the saboteur’s hidden hand. 


Own Your Own Telephone 

The Commerce publishes the correspondence of 
a subscriber under the “Own Your Own Telephone” 
scheme witl the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs. When the telephone was installed as the 
residence of the subscriber and the standard agree- 
his signature, he 
raised the following objections: a 

“I would state that my chief objections to this 
Agreement are cn two grounds: (1) That #33 a 
misnomer to call it a ‘Own ‘Your Own Telephone’ 
system, and (2) that the conditious laid down in the 
Agreement are far too rigorous. 

“(1) Why I call it misnomer: 

“(a) The whole Agreement emphasises the fact 
that the telephone is being hired and that hire 
charges are being liquidated over a period of 20 
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“(b) The fact that the Government collects 
maintenance at the rate of Rs. 2 per month on the 
lines; 

“(¢) Clause 15 provides that, on expiry of the 
agreement, the depositor subscriber shall surrender 
the telephone apparatus with all fixtures and acces- 
sories in as good condition as installed absolutely 
free having no clatm for any campensation or 
damages; 


“(d) Clause 16 vests powers that the Slate can 
remove the telephone, ete. should they consider it 
hecessary and cetermine the agreement. 


“The foregoing prove beyond doubt that the 
Govenment are by no means treating the telephone 
as the property” of the subscriber, When my conten- 
WOR was that, sO ‘long as it was only’a true agreement 
and there was: ‘nd question of outright purchase 
which is clear from the terms of the agreement, it 
was only in the fitness of things thal a representative 
and popular Government should not camouflage the 
Agreement by calling it ‘Own Your Own Telephone’, 
but treat the amount as deposit and pay interesi 
thereon,” 


After trying to. show at. some length how the 
conditions imposed were unduly rigorous, the subs~ 
criber, Mr. R. Ramanujam goes on to say: 

“The depositor-subscriber remains baffled at the 
callous way the Government treats him with the 
rigours of clauses contained in a Hiring Agreement, 
while he willingly paid the sum of Rs. 2,000 in the 
hope of buying the telephone (as the very name of 
the scheme ‘Own Your Own Telephone’ suggests) 
and incidentally is gratified at the feeling they re 
helping the Government in the economic field. I can 
only state that having regard to the circumstances, 
the Government have done nothing more than 
exploiting the crying need for telephone connections 
felt by the business public. For this purpose, they 
have evidently harnessed all the legal talent of the 
Government of India with a view to protecting the 
Government and the Government only, forgetting 
that the Government is a People’s government, That 
the Government should have been advised to insert 
such rigorous clauses in the agreement just because 
a gullible public can be depended on to sign on the 
dotted line is bad enough. But that you should now 
say that the Government have considered the merits 
and the demerits of the scheme and still remaio 
unabashed is a matter to be profoundly deplored. 
The fact that you have replied to the various poinis 
raised in my letter cryptically reflects not so much 
the pressure on official time as a complete disregard 
for the feelings of the subscriber public which 
negatives the spirit of popular Government 4nd 
democracy under which we are supposed to be 
functioning.” 


Commenting on this letter, Rover says, “The 
“only explanation that occurs to me is that Mr. Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai’s ideas of ownership, and property— 
and he is supposed to be a socialist—are not quite 
the same as those of either Mr. Ramanujam or those 
of the public. But then, this is not surprising, in view 
of the fact that the ideas of the. Ministers on so 
maby important things are apt to differ from. those 
of the public under a democracy. Being an ‘Honour- 
‘able Minister, ag Mr. Kidwai is, he is, not likely to 
revise his own ideas, the only thing left to the com- 
munity, therefore, is to. revise their own in the light 
of Mr. Kidwai’s, or to revise the composition of the 
Ministry and the seeming discrepancy. will imme- 
diately disappear.” 
We commend the last alternative.- 


Colliery Housing 


Presiding over the 25th meeting . of the Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory Committee, 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Labour Minister, Government of 
India, reviewed the progress made ‘in the ‘Fund 
activity. Speaking on the’ housing conditions, which 
was the most important of all activities, he sdid that 
in all coalfields they were’far from’ satisfactory. The 
housing scheme to which the Advisory - Committee 
and the Government attached so much ‘importance, 
‘met with a sad failure and Mr. Jagjivan Ram ex- 
presséd ‘great disappointment at this. ‘He referred to 
the’ difficulties. experienced in settling down the coal- 
_miiners'of West Bengal, Bihar and Vijaynagar Town- 
ships.. At Bhuli Township, he pointed out; over 1600 
two-room tenements had been constructed under the 
‘Welfare. Fund at a cost of Rs. 56 lakhs; but only 150 
yhouses had so far been occupied: by miners. . Applica- 
tions were: received .for another 200 houses and 1250 
still remained to be allotted..Only 48 houses were 
completed in Vijaynagar Township in West. Bengal, 
and one of them had been occupied. This attitude on 
the part of miners and the absence of sufficient co- 
operation from mine-owners induced’ the authorities, 
maintained Mr. Jagjivan Ram, to abandon further 
ebnstruction under the housing scheme which 
envisaged a construction of 50,000 houses in all 
Indian coalfields. The Housing Board and the Wel- 
fare Committee have suggested that the monthly rent 
of Rs. 8 should be reduced Rs. 2 in order to induce 
collieries to keep their miners there. The officer under 
whose supervision the ,Townships were constructed, 
laid the blame for the failure of the housing scheme 
on labour union leaders. The premises consist of two 
rooms, a verandah, a kitchen, a bathroom and a 
courtyard. The rent payable by the worker is Rs, 2 
while the standard rent for the house is Rs. 23. 

The failure of the scheme has some solid reasons 
behind it. The Townships have been constructed so 
far away from the fields that it is difficult for the 
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workers to traverse the distange on foot, and the cost 
of the present transport is prohibitive. It is ridiculous 
to think that a worker will refuse to - have, under 
normal conditions, a ‘two-roomed well-constructed 
hotse at a monthly rent of Rs. 2. It is too much to 
think that the labour leaders have so much hold on 
the workers to prevent them from going there, unless 
other discouraging forces were at work. It is now 
apparent that Rs. 56 lakhs of the hard-earned Labour 
Welfare Fund have been wasted. The scheme was 
laudable and highly useful, but it was ill-conceived 
by the experts and specialists to whom its imple- 
mentation was entrusted. Our experts are specialists in 
big matters but very often it is discovered at a 
high cost they are deficient. in one small substance— 
that is, common sense. The workers will have to wait 
till the Bokaro Power House starts supply of cheap 
electricity in order to make possible the opening of 
a cheap’ tramway transport service between the 
Townships and the coal fields when it will be possible 
for them to occupy the tenements, of course, if the 
tenements remain erect till then. 


Retoneninen of Punjab 

_ The Sikh demand for a’ ‘separate Paihia 
State was explained ’ by Sardar Swarup Singh, Vice- 
President of the Shiromani Akali Dal of Amritsar, at 
& DPTess conference held in Calcutta. He said that the 
Sikhs wanted Punjab (I) to be reconstituted on a 
linguistic and cultural basis in conformity with the 
principle’ advocated by the Congress before indepen- 
dence. He stated that his community had never 
demanded a Sikh State or a Sikh majority State. The 
Shiromant Akali Dal, Master Tara Singh and other 
leaders, he said, made ‘this clear more than once. The 
Sikhistan demand has done the Sikhs much harm. It 
will take time to remove the distrust that has been 
thus created. 

The proposed reconstituted State would continue 
to have a Hindu majority, explained Sardar Swarup 
Singh, although an increase in the percentage of Sikh 
population was visualised. A  Government-appointed 
commission might demarcate the area of the proposed 
State on language basis and the Sikhs-would abide by 
its decisions—concluded the Akali leader. Reconstitu- 
tion of provinces on a linguistic basis is being generally 
avoided on various pretexts, but Bengal and Punjab 
has a special case to claim immediate priority in this 
respect. A’ reconstitution of these provinces would 
solve many of the difficulties of these two afflicted 
provinces who sacrificed most for the attainment of 
freedom. 


Assam’s Trials and Tribulations. 

The devastating earthquake of August 15 last that 
wrecked Assam’s eastern half has put her on the map 
of world problems. It may appear to be a domestic 
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concern of India which, we have no doubt, will be 
adequately met. We can do so with success if the 
rovince’s international difficulties are rightly under- 
stocd in their proper perspective. The loss caused by 
the recent blow to Assam’s economy delivered by 
Mature will be made up sooner than what had been 
her experience in 1897. Recovery would be more rapid 
li remedial steps are applied to what runs as a@ sore in 
her inner life. 

As at present constituted Assam has a population 
cf a little over 85 lakhs of whom about 27 lakhs are 
Adibasis or tribals living on hills and in the plains. 
Tea~garden labourers are about 10 lakhs the vast 
riaiority of them coming from Bihar, Chota Nagpur, 
Central Provinces and parts of Orissa and Andhra 
Desa. The Khasis and the Manipuris count about 7 to 
& lakhs. The rest, about 50 lakhs, are made up of 
Bengali-speaking and Assamese-speaking people about 


half and half. Assam has been called the anthro- 


Dologists’ paradise where representatives of the 
earliest and most modern peoples are to be met with. 

These surface differences reflect a division in the 
ranks of the people that affect their thoughts and 
activities, each element afraid of the others—the 
Khasi of the Asom, the Asom of the Bengali, the 
iribals of the more sophisticated peoples. These 
differences find expression in conduct. The Khasis, 
the Manipuris and the Tribals, the Asoms and the 
Bengalis are each anxious of consolidating their posi- 
tion in the new set-up in the name of their perticular 
and peculiar habits of life, otherwise known as 
“culture.” Another new factor has entered the field to 
somplicate matters—the Socialists of various hues and 
Communists. These groups of disruptors have been 
trying to exploit the uncertainties and disconients of 
the people. z 

Their leadership have many persots who are 
honest in the pursuit of their own ideologies. They 
swear by Marx and his modern avatars; they think 
that what is possible in Russia and China can be 
made possible in India, and they are prepared to pay 
the required price for an up-set. Burma, their 
near neighbour, has had a recent try made by Red 
Eand and White Band Communists, by the Karens 
with their demand for a separate State, by the deserters 
from the army and police force. The Communists in 
Burma were reported to have been guided by a brain- 
trust headed by a Bengalee who sports the family 
name of Ghosal. In Assam also Bengali names have 
appeared among Communist leaders. The Revolutionary 
Party, however, appears to have a Jocal leader in 
Srijut Khagen Bara Barua, who is of the soil and had 
been a Congress worker of some note. He was con- 
nected with the 1942 movement, and suffered imprison- 
ment therefor. He commands the. allegiance of a 
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section of the Asom people, acquired by his “social” 
service to the needy. The report by a correspondent 
of Ananda Bazar Patrika says that differences amongst 
this particular people have been seed-plots used by 
Communist trouble-makers. 


We know of one—that which is being exploited by 
Srijut Ambikagiri Ray, whose jehad in the name of 
Asom culture has attained some sort of notoriety. His 
quarrel is ostensibly with the Bengalees, native to 
Assam or resident therein for generations who are 
equally proud of their own culture. This is no peculiar 
phenomenon to Assam only. Bihar has shown how in 
the name of Hindi feelings can be stirred endangering 
social cohesion and embittering neighbourly relations. 
But in Assam there are characteristic features that 
made her case specially important to India’s security. 
Being a frontier province is one of these; the rivalry 
bewteen Bengali-speaking and Assamese-speaking 
people is another. 


Of the latter Muslims appear to be in the majo- 
rity who as emigrants hungry for Jand had been 
swarming into Assam for about 30 years. They have 
naturally fallen victims to the Pakistani heresy, and 
have been used by Muslim League leadership for its 
own purposes. The evil has not ceased with partition, 
and a special Bill had to be passed in the Indian 
Legislature to control and regulate the activities of 
these Pakistani cohorts. The late Premier of Assam, 
Gopinath Bardoloi, referred to this danger; members 
of the Assam Assembly representing the Bengali-+ 
speaking district of Cachar demanded in course of a 
joint Memorandum to the Premier “the immediate 
removal of Janab Abdul Matlib Mazumdar, Local 
Self-Government Minister of Assam, against whom 
the Assam Provincial Congress Committee made 
allegations of anti-national activities following an 
enquiry.” 


Israel’s Difficulties 

The Government of Ben Gurion which has been the 
wet-nurse of Israel since its foundation, has resigned its 
commission to President Weizman; and the latest report 
from Palestine shows that no other Jewish public man 
has succeeded in forming a new Government. We do 
not understand the nature of the political and financial 
causes that brought down the Ben Gurion Government. 
But the following appreciation ef the Palestine situation 
published in the Birla group of daily papers throws some 
light on them. We print it below: 

“There remain the many internal disputes. The 
most important of these between the Mapai (Labour 
Party under Ben Gurion which dominated the Govern- 
ment) and the Mapam, can only be aggravated by the 
one financial] measure which would save the country from 
inflation and bankruptcy.- But Mapam is not simply an 
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irresponsible left-wing party, slayishly following instruc- 
tions from Moscow. It is hard to believe that the 
Mapam leaders would take action which might strongly 
threaten the existence of that State which Mapam has 
itself done so much to create. Zionism is not a spent 
force, and Israel is one of the most fanatically patrictic 
countries in the world. At the moment, even in the pre- 
sent dangerous situation, party and group differences are 
still clamorous. But just as the war against the Arabs 
united Israel before, and would at once unite her again, 
so the economic peril must in the end do so too.” 


American Capital for India 


The Institute of International Finance of the 
New York University has issued a bulletin, Econo- 
mic Rosition of India, which says that it is hardly 
likely that India could muster resources to give 
effect to economic development without assistance 
from abroad. According to the bulletin, reliance would 
have to be placed on the inflow of private capital, 
particularly from America. The achievement of this 
goal, the bulletin argues, will require a considerable 
overhauling of the policies concerning the treatment 
of foreign capital to give greater confidence to 
prospective investors. 


In this connection we may recall what Mr. 
Capus M. Waynick, Acting Administrator of the US. 
State Department’s Office for Technical Co-operation 
and Administration, said, when replying to the view 
of a section of American investors that, unless special 
‘privileges are accorded to American private investors, 
one may not expect any Jarge-scale outflow of 
capital. The New York University bulletin admits 
that the Indian Government has: made a number of 
pronouncements according fair treatment to foreign 
capital, but it adds that these assurances have not 
had much effect in attracting foreign investments to 
India. It refers in this connection to the Government 
of India’s official policy of liberalising the rules 
governing the repatriation of foreign capital invested 
in India before January 1950 announced early in 
June last. Voicing the opinion of the American 
businessmen that the regulations are inadequate, the 
bulletin makes a grievance of the fact that they fail 
to provide for transfer of profits earned on approved 
investments and for repatriation of capital imvested 
before January 1, 1950, except for the sterling and 
Scandinavian countries. The Americans lose sight of 
the fact that this discrimination had been necessitated 
only on consideration of our foreign exchange position 
and the need for controlling transactions in dollar 
and other hard currency areas. 

The bulletin next points out the objection raised 
against the arrangements for compensation in the 
event of nationalisation of foreign properties, which, 
it stresses, cannot at present be adjudicated upon by 
the Indian Law Courts but must be determined only 
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by the Legislatures. This apprehension is groundless 
because the Government of India have stated on 
many occasions that in the event of its taking over 
any property fair compensation will be paid. 

The requirements regarding controlling imterests 
by Indian nationals and the burden of double taxa- 
tion are also considered as stumbling blocks to largc- 
scale American investment. These requirements ire 
also capable of adjustment. The provision regarding 
contro] of enterprises by Indian nationals is not 
expected to lead to any deterioration of American 
standards of business management. Some well-known 
Indian firms are already working well under similar 
arrangements with their foreign partners and there is 
no reason why the rules or practices should be more 
stringent in the case of Americans. The second 
difficulty may easily be eliminated by negotiating an 
Indo-U.S. double taxation avoidance agreement. It 
may also form’ part of the proposed comprehensive 
Indo-American Trade Agreement. It would be wise 
for our Embassy at Washington to study American 
opinion on this subject and to circulate adequate 
literature there showing the actual working of foreign 
capital in this country. The unfounded fear of losing 
their money should be allayed first of all before we 
can expect large-scale American investments in India. 


Jute-Spinning Paddle Wheel 


We have received a 16-page pamphlet entitled “The 
Jute-Spinning Paddle Wheel” describing the working of 
this Charkha, driven by foot-power. Published by the 
Khadi Pratisthan, Calcutta for free distribution, it appears 
to have been a product of Shree Satish Chandra Das- 
Gupta’s unremitting toil since 1922 to solve the problem 
of “enforced idleness in the land.” True to the Gandhi 
idea of finding work for the millions and hundreds of 
millions in India’s 7 lakh villages, this Charkha invented 
by the power behind the Khadi Pratisthan is just an 
extension of the Khadi programme; it just transfers or 
extends its use from cotton to jute. The Governments of 
the two Bengals—West and East—have here a machine 
which can supply work to their citizens forced to pass ahout 
more than 90 days in the year in idleness. We wunder- 
stand that Satish Babu was nominated chairman of the 
Home Industries Board in East Bengal by her Govern- 
ment. 


After-Care of Trees 


The Government of India in the Ministry of 
Agriculture have pointed out that the enthusiasm 
generated throughout. the Union on the octeasion of 
the celebration of the Vane-Mahotsava needs to be 
directed now towards the tending and protection of 
trees planted during the festival. Nothing is easier 
than to plant a seedling ; what is difficult indeed is 
to nurse and save it from extinction during its early 
stages. Exposed to’ the vagaries of weather and 
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voracity of domestic animals, the chances for the 
seecling to get established on its own are exceedingly 
remote. Failure to afford the necessary protection 
and to secure favourable conditions of growth for 
the piants put out, is apt to nullify the stupendous 
effort made by the country on this occasion. Ex- 
periente gained in the past has been none too 
happy and not unoften one witnessed the spectacle 
of young plants perishing even before the week was 
out. 

stention, has, therefore, to be paid in the first 
instante to the protection of young plants from 
catile. sheep and goats. In the case of a row of plants, 
€.g., on roadsides, canal ‘banks or that surrounding 
compounds, gabiong should be erected with split 
bamboos, thorny branches of .babul, split oil-drums 
or even of bricks where other materials are not 
readily available. Where an. entire plot of area is 
planted up it should be fenced .with split or woven 
bamboos, or barbed wire all round. The planting pits 
should be so filled up at the time of planting the 
seedlings that the earth is gradually raised towards 
the centre. This is necessary to’ drain off the excess 
water during heavy rains. . 

No watering would generally be required, except 
in very dry regions for the next few months. While 
forest species, such as Sissoo, Teak, Babul, Mahogany, 
Janua, etc. can fend for themselves without water 
thrauzh the summer, fruit trees must be watered 
during May and June. The elimination of ‘weeds and 
grasses is as. important as the exclusion of cattle. In 
the early stages it is advisable to reduce the number 
of shoots to one and nurse the shoot so selected 
carefully. 


The success or otherwise of the Vana Mahotsava 
will be judged by the number of plants helped to 
develop into sturdy saplings, able to hold their’ own 
against adverse conditions, and not merely by the 
number of trees planted. The award of prizes 
announced is, therefore, to be made to those persons 
ony who have the greatest number of surviving 
plants to their credit. 


Maiaraja Sardul Singh 

The death of Maharaja Sardul Singh of Bikaner 
at the age of 48 years cuts untimely a life that played 
a significant part during the last years of British rule 
in India. When the Cabinet ‘Mission came to India 
(March-July, 1946), they presented in secret a Memo- 
rardum of the relapse of “Paramountcy”, the control 
of the British crown over the Indian States, to the 
Nawab of Bhopal as Chancellor of the Princes’ 
Chamber, it would have the consequence of trans- 
forming the more than 600 States, Principalities and 
Jaigirdars of India into independent States. The 
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‘helped the foundation of a more 
Medical: Education in eastern India. This was during the 


Nawab of Bhopal; a supporter of the Pakistan idea, was 


more than eager to have this Balkanization, and the 
British would have gained the credit of being up- 
holders of the principle of self-determination. 


There were Princes and their advisers, who had 
been looking forward to the return of their 
irresponsible authority on the retirement of British 
power from India. The Nawab of Bhopal and his 
political Secretary, Suaib Quereshi, one-time nationai- 
ist Muslim, at present Pakistan ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, belonged to this group, because it would 
be advancing the Pakistan cause thereby. But the vast 
majority of the Princely Order had, however, sense 
enough in detecting this Trojan gift. At their head 
were Maharaja of Bikaner, the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
the Maharaja of Patiala. And their Chief adviser was 
the late Brojendra Lal Mittra who was then Prime 
Minister of. Baroda. . Their opposition upset the Anglo- 
Muslim apple-cart. 


Kumud Sankar Roy 


‘The untimely death of Dr. Kumud Sankar Roy 
removes a leader of the healing art from Bengal, even 
from India. As one of the organizers of the Jadavpur 


_T.- B.. Hospital, Dr. Roy has shown by his last act on 


earth that no sacrifice was too great for him if he could 
learn thereby a new method of treating this fell disease. 
Service to suffering humanity was Kumud Sankar’s 
motto, in life—indeed unto his last breath. We know of 
very, very few indeed who lived up to his ideals as did 


‘this deeply mourned friend of ours. 


Born in a rich family he had no call to face endless 
trouble, strife and financial stress, in the long-drawn! 
struggle, for the establishment’ of the Jadavpur Tuber- 
culosis hospital. But the hopeless misery of the indigent 
tuberculosis patient moved him deeply and he took upon, 


‘himself the cause of the suffering poor. He brought 


hope in’ the hearts of thousands through his ceaseless toil 


‘in fighting this fell disease. 


He was one of the Secretaries'of the National Medical 
Institute of Gora Chand Road, the other being Dr. Satish 
Sen who with Dr. Sundari Mohan Das as Rector had 
popular system of 


Non-co-operation Movement and after when the Calcutta 


‘Corporation under Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das opened 
‘out new prospects for the amenities of our city. 


__ Dr. Kumud:Sankar has since then been at his post 
of duty—the duty of extending medical facilities over 


“India. He had been upholding the traditions of service 


built up by such men as Nilratan Sircar, Radha Gobinda 
Kar, and other pioneers of modern medical education in 
Bengal. © 

To his wife and to his only son, Dr. Karuna Sankar 
Roy,’ we extend our deep sympathy, and offer. to his 
memory the homage of our heart. 
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WAYS TO PEACE 


By Pror. TAN YUN-SHAN, 
Director, Cheena-Bhavana, Visva-Bharali 


Everrsopy wants peace and is clamouring for peace; 
but peace does not come easily or even if it comes ib 
does not remain for long. There is nobody who likes war 
and does not condemn war; but war occurs very often 
and usually lasts for years. Is it true that human society 
cannot live without fighting and that life itself cannot 
exist without struggle? I say “Yes,” but also “No.” 
Why? Because if I only say “Yes,” how is it that 
people are always clamouring for peace and condem- 
ing war; and if I only say “No,” how has there been 
more often war than peace in the world? The truth is 
that human society cannot live without fighting, but 
fighting is only necessary for progress or evolution 
and should not be for power or exploitation or domi- 
nation. Life also cannot exist without struggle but 
struggle is only needful for development and elevation, 
not for striking and killing each other. And there 
should be no contradiction in this need for fighting and 
struggling among one another. It is unfortunate that 
this truth has always been ignored and neglected by 
people, and that ignorance and neglect have created 
all kinds of confusion and chaos. This is the tragedy 
of human society. This is also the tragedy of life. 

All the great religions of the world preach the 
gospel of peace. Jesus Christ said in his Sermon on 
the Mount, “Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall see God.’ And: 


“Whosoever is angry with his brother without 
cause shall be in danger of the judgment: and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be 
in danger of the Council: but whosoever shall 
say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire. 
Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, Jeave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother and then come and offer thy gift.’”—St. 
Matthew. Ch. 5. 

The Holy Prophet Muhammad said in his Holy 
Quran: “Surely the religion with Allah is Islam.” 
According to Maulvi Muhammad Ali, the primary 
significance of the name Islam is the “making of 
peace” and the idea of peace is the dominant idea in 
Islam. A Muslim, according to the Holy Quran, is 
he who has made his peace with God and man, with 
the Creator as well as His creatures. (Maulvi 
Muhammad Ali: The Holy Quran: Preface: Signi- 
ficance of the Name.) 
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The Hindus conclude all their prayers with 
“Shanti, Shanti, Shanti”, meaning “Peace, Peace, 
Peace!” The goal of both the Buddhists and the 
Jainas is Nirvana. The ultimate signification of 
Nirvana, according to Mahayana Buddhism, is 
absolute peace and bliss; peace and bliss not only 
for oneself, but for all others; peace and bliss not 
only for human beings, but for all creatures; 
peace and bliss not only on the globe, but in the 
whole universe ; peace and bliss not only in the pre- 
sent world, but also in all the past and future worlds; 
and so on and so forth. 

With the Chinese, peace is the essence of their life, 
their spirit, their culture and their religion. The oldest 
and the most important Chinese scripture, ¥2-Ching, 


the Book of Change, begins with the Chien Diagram, 


on which the commentary says : 


union and 
progress is advanced and 


“The Chien maintains universal 
harmony, and thus all 


perfected.” 

Here universal union and harmony means 
universal peace (¥i-Ching: Chien-Kua). In the 
firs; chapter of the second oldest and important 


Chinese scripture, Shu-Ching, the Book of History. it 
is said : 

“To cultivate and illuminate the great virtue 
in order to endear and iraternize the nine clan 
relations. While the nine clan relations were 
endeared and fraternized, all the people would be 
pacified and enlightened. While all the people 
were pacified and enlightened, all the states in 
the world would be harmonized and united, and 
peace and tranquillity would be maintained.”— 
Shu-Ching : Yao-Dien. 


In another important Chinese classic, La-Chz, the 
Records of Rites, it is said: 


“The Ancients who wished to brighten the 
illustrious virtue in the world, first ordered well 
their states. Wishing to order well their States, 
they first regulated their families; wishing to 
regulate their families, they first cultivated their 
persons; wishing to cultivate their persons, they 
first rectified their minds; wishing to rectify their 
minds, they first purified their volitions; wishing 
to purify their volitions they first extended their 
knowledge. Such extension of knowledge depended 
upon the study of things. Things having been 
studied, knowledge became, perfect; knowledge 
being perfect, their volitions were then purified; 
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their volitions being purified, their minds were 
shen rectified; their minds being rectified, their 
persons were then cultivated ; their persons being 
cultivated, their families were then regulated; 
their families being regulated, their States were 
then well ordered; their States being well ordered, 
the whole world could then be maintained in 
perfect peace and tranquillity”—In-Chi: Ta- 
Hsic. 

Such passages in the Chinese scriptures and 
classics are rather too numerous to be quoted one by 
one. 

In spite of all these noble teachings and gospels 
of love, compassion and peace of all the great reli- 
gions aud faith, the world has not been tranquil and 
the listory of human society has been a history more 
of struggling and fighting than peace. The so-called 
Secand World War has just been over for only little 
moze than five years but war-clouds are gathering 
again everywhere. The sky is dark, the atmosphere 
is stuffy, and the human mind is still being conti- 
nually perplexed by all kinds of uncertainties and 
anxieties. In fact, fighting and struggling have never 
totally ceased. Immediately after the Hot war, came 
the Cold war. Besides this, there has been the 
guerila war in Greece, which although ostensibly 
stopped at present has really not yet been terminated 
and which may break out again at any moment. 
Tken there are the Police Action in Malaya and the 
undeclared war between the French and the Viet- 
Namese in Indo-China, both of which are gathering 
momentum day by day. Now the spark has already 
been struck and the War Lord has unleashed its rein 
in Korea. What will happen tomorrow ? Nobody can 
say. 


After the so-called First World War, H. G. Wells 
wrate : 


& 


“The world of the Western European civiliza- 
tion in the years following the Great War was like 
a man, who has had some very vital surgical 
operation, very roughly performed, and who is 
not yet sure whether he can now go on living or 
whether he has not been so profotindly shocked 
and injured that he will presently fall down and 
die. It was a world dazed and stunned. Militarist 
imperialism had been defeated, but at an over- 
whelming cost. It had come very near to victory. 
Everything went on, now that the strain of con- 
flict had ceased, rather laxly, rather weakly, and 
with a gusty and uncertain temper. There was a 
universal hunger for peace, and universal desire for 
the lost liberty and prosperity of pre-war times, 
without any power of will to achieve and Secure 
these things. In many respects - there had been 
great deterioration.”—Outline of History: Ch. 


What a sad picture painted by him of those 
davs after the First Great War! But the picture of 
the present world situation is even worse. The present 


world is like an injured gigantic animal lying in 
travail with pains and groanings. Its body is fully 
covered with wounds, bruises and contusions, which 
have not only not been cured but are continually 
made worse by new ones. And yet it is still 
threatened with guns, pistols, swords, spears and all 
kinds of other weapons, all of which may attack and 
kill it at any moment. 

What are the causes and reasons for all these 
failures and frustrations? It is indeed a serious and 
grave problem for us to contemplate and meditate 
on, to expound sand resolve uow. Many great 
teachers, ‘philosophers and _ scientists had probed, 
diagnosed and analysed it, but the results were not 
always very satisfactory. According to Lord Buddha, 
three things which are called the “Three Poisons” are 
the source or root of all the evils, miseries, tragedies, 
misfortunes and calamities in human life, as weli as 


in the world at large. What are these “Three 
Poisons’? ‘They are: (1) The poison of desire and 
greed, (Tan-Tu in Chinese, Raga in Sanskrit); 


(2) The poison of anger and hatred (Chen-Tu in 
Chinese, dvesa in Sanskrit); and (3) The poison of 
ignorance and stupidity (Chih-Tu in Chinese, moha 
in Sanskrit). The last one is again the spring of the 
first two. As it is said in one Buddhist scripture: 


“People always cherish desire and greed for 
benefit and advantage; harbour anger and hatred 
for disadvantage and disappointment. These pas- 
sions come out not from wisdom but from false 
and wrong views. They are therefore called 
ignorance and stupidity. These three poisons are 
the roots of all distresses and  troubles.’—The 
Commentary on the Prajna-patamita Sutra, Ch. 31 
in Chinese. 


So far as I know this is the best diagnosis and 
analysis of the world disease, but it could be further 
amplified and supplemented. I think, besides these, 
the prime causes of having war and not peace are 
the following: 


(1) The evil spirit of individual and racial 
superiority ; 

(2) The evil spirit of private and national self- 
interest; 

(3) The wanton ambition for social and political 
power; 


(4) The wanton ambition for personal and state 
vainglory ; 

(5) The stupid fears and suspicions of others; 

(6) The stupid jealousy and envy towards 
others. 


After having diagnosed thé disease, we must find 
out the remedy. Again many great teachers, philoso- 
phers, sages and saints have suggested and provided 
many prescriptions for saving humanity from 





degeneration and the world from destruction. The 
Ten Commandments of Moses (The Holy Bible: 
Deuteronomy, 5) and the Sermon on the Mount of 
Jesus Christ (New Testament: St. Matthew, 5, 6, 7) 
are well-known. The Holy Prophet Muhammad 
prescribed for his followers five principal duties or 
ordinances: (1) Tashahhud, recital of the Kalima or 
_ Confession of Faith; (2) Salat, recital of Prayers; 
(8) Saum, fasting; (4) Zakat, almsgiving; and 
(5) Hajj, the Pilgrimage. The most important of 
these ordinances for world salvation are (3) fasting 
and (4) almsgiving; for fasting is to purify oneself, 
almsgiving is to benefit others, both of which will 
lead humanity to peace. Besides these, there are a 
number of duties of lesser importance, which are 
said to be necessary, without being obligatory. 
Further, in a descending seale of necessity, there are 
many exercises which are voluntary, these are works 
of merit and supererogation. (C. R. North: An Out- 
line of Islam). 

Lord Mahavira prescribed the Twelve Lay Vows 
and the Eleven Pratima for laymen, the Five Great 
Vows for the ascetics, and the Three Jewels for all. 
All of these are ways leading to perfect peace and 
moksha or salvation. Here we may mention only the 
Three Jewels and the Five Great Vows. The three 
jewels are: (1) Samyak jnana, right knowledge; 
(2) Samyak darshana, right faith, and (8) Samyak 
chartrya, right conduct. The five great vows are: 
(1) Ahimsa, non-killing; (2) Asatya-tyaga, speaking 
the truth, (3) Asteya-vrata, non-stealing; (4) Brahma- 
charya, observing chastity, and (5) Aparigraha-vrata, 
non-possession (Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson: The Heart 
of Jainism). According to the Guru Granth, the Bible 
of the Sikhs, salvation is attained by serving God 
through serving His Creation. The first step on the 
path begins in the service of the family; it extends 
to that of friends and others till it broadens into 
continuous unselfish service for all. The disciple on 
the path must set in motion the five-fold process of 
purification: First, he must refrain from sin; 
secondly, he must learn the meaning of duty; 
thirdly, he must lose the sense of “I-amness” by 
serving others; fourthly, he must learn to control 
the mind; fifthly, he must draw near to God by 
repeating His name. (Raja Sir Daljit Singh: JIntro- 
duction to Sikh Ceremonies by Sirdar Sir Jogendra 
Singh). 

Lord Buddha was called “the King of Medicine,” 
who cures all kinds of diseases, physical, mental and 
spiritual, human and non-human, of the world. The 
Buddhist list of creeds, precepts and rules regulat~ 
ing human life, such as the “Four Noble Truths,” 
the “EHight-fold Right Path,” the “Five Command- 
ments,” the “Ten Good Deeds,” the “Thirty-seven 
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Ways,” the “Five Hundred Rules,” etc. is perhaps 
the longest among those of all the great religions. It 
was said that Lord Buddha did prescribe 84,000 
methods to cure the 84,000 mortal distresses of 
humanity. But the most general and important teach- 
ings of Lord Buddha for the liberation of human 
Society as well as for creating and maintaining peace 
in the world are embodied in the “Six Paramitas,” 
the “Four All-embracing Virtues,” and the “Four 
Boundless Compassions.” The six Paramitas are: 
(1) Dana, or charity; (2) Sta, or moral conduct; 
(3) Kshantt, or patience; (4) Virya, or devotion; 
(5) Dhyana, or contemplation and (6) Prajna, or 
wisdom. (The Six-ParamitasSutra, LIu-Tu-Ching in 
Chinese). The Four All-embracing Virtues are: (1) 
Dana, or giving what others like, (2) Priyavachana, 
or affectionate speech; (3) Arthakritya, or conduct 
profitable to others and (4) Samanarthata, or co- 
operation with and adaptation of oneself to others. 
(A. Sutra taught by Buddha to A Benevolent King, 
Jen~Wang-Ching in Chinese. The Four Boundless 
Compassions are: (1) Maitri, boundless kindness, or 
bestowing of joy or happiness to all; (2) Karuna, 
boundless pity, or to save all from _ suffering, 
(3) Mudita, boundless joy on others’ happiness and 
(4) Upeksha, boundless indifference, ie., rising above 
emotions, or giving up all things, eg., distinctions 
of friends and enemy, love and hate, ete. (Abhi- 
dharma-Kosha-Shastra, Ch. 29.) 

The numerous Hindu Shastras prescribed 
numerous rules and laws called dharma to govern 
Hindu life and conduct such as those Manu taught: 
“Harmlessness (1); Truth-speaking (2); Refraining 
from theft (3); and Control of senses (4); these are 
the essence of dharma.” And the Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad also said in allegory: “Austerity (1); Alms- 
giving (2); Uprightness (3);; Harmlessness (4); 
Truthfulness (5); these are one’s gifts for the 
priests.” The Rishis classified the Vedas into two 
sections: (1) the Karma-Kanda, dealing with cere-~ 
monials; and (2) the Jnana-Kanda, dealing with 
knowledge. These were later on more systematically 
developed into and carried forward by the different 
systems of Yogas, such as (1) the Raja-Yoga; 
(2) Jnana-Yoga; (8) Bhakte-Yoga; (4) Karma-Yoga, 
etc. The foundation of the Yogas are Yama 
and Niyama, each numbering five. The five items of 
Yama in the words of Patanjali are: 


(1) “Abstinence from non-injuring and killing, 
being established, all hostilities are given up by 
the individual practitioners.” 

(2) “Truthfulness, when established, 
the bestowal of fruits for actions.” 

(3) “Non-stealing, when established, all kinds 
of wealth approach (the Yogi).” 

(4) “Celebacy, being established, 
obtained.” 
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(5) “Abstinence from greed, being established, 
comes the knowledge of the how of existence or 
births.” 

The five items of Niyama, also in the words of 
Patanjali, are: 


(1) “By purification comes disgust for one’s 
own. body and cessation of contact with others. On 
the purity of Sattwa, arise cheerfulness of mind, 
one-pointedness of mind, conquest of the senses, 
and fitness for the realisation of Atma.” 

(2) “By contentment, supreme happiness is 
obtained.” 

(3) “Through mortification, due to the des- 
truction of impurities, arise psychic powers in the 
body and senses.” 

(4) “By study of the scriptures 
communion with the tutelary deity.” 

(5) “By self-surrender comes the- attainment of 
fhe superconscious state.” 


comes the 


All of these lead humanity to freedom and the 
world to peace—Patanjali: Yoga Sutra; and Sri 
fwamj Sivananda Saraswati: Raja Yoga. . 

The Chinese sages and saints also preached a great 
number of moral codes in order to bring human life 
happiness, society harmony, and the world tranquillity. 
The most well-known and important of those are: the 
“San-Ta-Teh” or three great virtues of the world, the 
“Wu-Chang” or five ethical laws of the Society, and 
the “Zsu-Wel” or four moral pillars of the nation. 
The three great virtues of the world are: (1) “Chi” 
or perfect knowledge, (2) “Jen” or pure benevolence 
and (3) “Yun” or dauntless courage. (Chung-Yang: 
Phe Doctrine of the Mean). The five ethical laws of 
society are: (1) “Jen” or benevolence, (2) “Yi” or 
righteousness, (8) “Li” or propriety, (4) “Chih” or 
wisdom, and (5) “Hsin” or faithfulness, (Book of Pei 
Hu Tung). The four moral pillars of the nation are: 
(1) “Li” or ceremony, (2) “Yi” or justice, (3) “Lien” 
or frugality, and (4) “Chih” or sense of shame. (Book 
of Kuan-Tsu). The late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, father of 
Madern China, in a revolutionary way, combined and 
summed up all the moral creeds preached by the 
ancient Chinese sages and saints into eight items, 
nemely: (1) “Chung,” loyalty; (2) “Hsia,” piety; 
(£) “Jen,” benevolence; (4) “Ai,” love; (5) “Hsin,” 
fa:thfulness ; (6) “Yi’, justice; (7) “Ho”, peace; and 
(E) “Pin”, equality—Dr. Sun Yet-sen: Sen Min-Chu- 
1v, The ‘Three Principles of the People. 

if all these lofty ideals ang noble teachings of the 
sages and saints of the different religions of the world 
as Narrated above were followed and carried out by all 
people, there would be no agony and suffering of war 
_ or struggle or conflict of any kind anywhere but 
happiness and the bliss of peace and _ tranquillity 
everywhere in the world. But unfortunately, as I said 
at the beginning, despite all these lofty ideals and 


noble teachings of the sages and saints of the different 
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religions of the world, there were and still are wars of 
all kinds, struggles of all kinds, conflicts of al] kinds, 
agonies of all kinds, sufferings of ail kinds. Shall we 
doubt all these teachings of all the religions? No. 
There was no fault with any of these teachings of the 
religions. The fault must be with something, some- 
where else. We must realise that if there were not 
these lofty ideals and noble teachings of the sages and . 
saints of the different religions in the world, there 
would be ever more wars, struggles, conflicts, chaos, 
calamities, tortures, turmoil, sufferings and what not. 
However, all these teachings are general doctrines and 
principles. Although they all have permanent and 
lasting value, they are not panacea for all the diseases 
of all people at all times. Human life, society, and 
the world, all are complex and diverse, changeable and 
inconsistent. When they are going on, their phases 
and conditions are always being changed and new 
things and phenomena are always being added. When 
conditions and circumstances are changed, principles, 
doctrines, laws, creeds, etc., should be also modified 
accordingly, 

All things have two sides of values; the un- 
changeable and the changeable or the consistent and 
the inconsistent. The unchangeable or consistent side 
is the reality and truth of everything; the changeable 
or inconsistent side, its manifestation and modification. 
Reality and truth are always the same and that can- 
not and should not be altered under any circums- 
tances; but its manifestations and modifications are 
different and these must be modified by and adjusted 
and adapted to changing circumstances. We, therefore, 
must find out new remedies and new ways besides 
those prescriptions and teachings of our ancient sages 
and saints for curing the diseases of the present world 
under present circumstances and conditions and lead 
it from darkness to light, from sorrow to joy, from 
suffering to happiness, from turmoil to tranquillity 
and from chaos to peace. 

For several years past in my humble way [I have 
very often been pondering over and meditating on 
this problem. I have thought of a twelve-point pro- 
gramme for solving the world problem of war and for 
bringing the world to peace. I spoke of this many 
times to people and friends in private discussions as 
well as in public meetings in the two countries of 
India and China. Almost all friends and people to 
whom I had spoken did approve and share my humble 
views. In China, there is a free organisation of friends 
believing in world unity and peace called the “World 
Fraternity Society” which has adopted this twelve- 
point programme as its creed. I venture to take this 
opportunity to offer the same to the World Conven- 
tion of Religions on the Foundation of Peace to be 
held in London from 18th to 29th August, 1950, for 
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friendly and fraternal discussion and approval. The 
programme is as below: 


A Twetve-poinrt ProcraMMge ror Wor1p Prace 


Pu-Ai—Universal love; 
Pin-Teng—All-equality ; ; 
Tsu-You—Complete-freedom ; 
Ho-Tso—Voluntary-co-operation ; 
Hu-Chu—Reciprocal]-help ; 
Yung-Jen—Enduring-tolerance ; 
Wu-Kou-Chiai—No-state-distinction ; 
Wu-Chung-Chiai—No-racial-distinction ; 
Wu-Chiai-Chi—No-class-distinction ; 
Fei-Po-Sio—Non-exploitation ; 

ll, Fei-Tsin-Lio—Non-aggression ; 

12. Fei-Tsan-Pao—Non-violence. 
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First, universal love means love of all and love 
for all, We must love not only our own kith and kin, 


but also all other people. We must not love our own 
country only, but all other countries too. We must not 
only love human beings, but also all other living 
beings. According to the Chinese, Indian, Buddhist and 
Jaina philosophies, all living beings should be treated 
as the same. We therefore should love all. Jesus 
Christ said: “Love your enemies.” But the Chinese 
Sage Mencuis said: “The man of Jen has no enemy.” 
Again he said: “Within the four seas, all are brothers.” 
Another Chinese Sage, Chang-Tsai, said: “All people 
are our brethren and all things are our fellows.” Then, 
how to distinguish one’s kith and kin from other 
people? And how to differentiate human beings from 
other living beings? Well, in fundamental principle 
and spirit, there should be no distinction or differentia- 
tion between one’s kith and kin and other people, 
between human beings and other living beings. But 
in fact and practice, it is very natural that love always 
starts from near to far, from one’s kith and kin to 
other people, and from human beings to other living 
beings. Again the Chinese sage Mencuis said: “From 
endearing our kith and kin to endear other people; 
from loving people to love other Siving beings.” 
Moreover, the opposite term of love is hatred and 
malice. By universal love, it also means that we 
should not have any hatred or malice against anybody 
and anything. 

Secondly, all equality does not mean that all 
people must live the same life, have the same capacity 
and do the same work. This is not possible and is 
unnecessary too. For this is not Nature’s law. Men 
are born with diverse capacities, in diverse stations, 
and they have to work in different fields and walks of 
life. All equality means that all people must be equal 
in dignity, in privilege and in power. For’ all people 
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are creatures of the same Creator. They all live on 
the same earth. They, therefore, must have the same 
footing and the same position. All must have equal 
chance to live and to do whatever work they like and 
are fit for. Some may work as heads of states, some 
may work as scavengers of society. But they must be 
regarded as equal in dignity, in privilege and in power. 
There should be no special favour for anybody, no 
superiority of any man or any work in social standing. 
Some may do more and bigger jobs, Some may do less 
and smaller jobs. But all jobs must be regarded as of 
equal service of humanity as a whole and roust have 
the same merit. Therefore, the President of the U.S.A. 
is called the servant of the State. And all officers, big 
or small, high or low, of modern countries subscribe 
themselves to any and everybody as “your most 
obedient servant.” People used to say that before law, 
all are equal. But we must say that all are equal before 
all. As all equality is for all individual peoples in 
all the countries it is also for all the states and coun- 
tries in the world. 

Thirdly, complete freedom means freedom of all 
and for all, Almost all the Constitutions and laws of 
all the modren countries have provided for their people 
freedom of residence, freedom of profession, freedom 
of belief, freedom of speech, freedom of press. But 
these are not enough, still not complete freedom. The 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt of U.S.A, 
during the last war, proclaimed to the world the so- 
called four freedoms: (1) freedom of speech, (2) frec- 
dom of worship, (3) freedom from want, and (4) free- 
dom from fear. These are also not sufficient and are 
rather vague in terms, Besides these, we must have 
freedom for all people to enter into any country, to 
live in any country, to move in any country, to make 
association with anybody in any country, to marry 
anybody in any country, ecc. Above all, all must 
have freedom of will and freedom of action anywhere 
and everywhere. As all people in all countries must 
have complete freedom in their individual life, so also 
aJl countries in the world must have complete freedom 
in their state affairs. But it must be made clear here 
that freedom should not be misunderstood and mis- 
used by anybody or any country. Freedom has its 
own limit, sphere and jurisdiction. Freedom always 
carries with it certain duties and responsibilities along 
with its rights. The law of freedom is not to interfere 
with other’s freedom, either individually or  collec- 
tively. Many people and countries had and have 
abused freedom. They thought that they could do 
anything and everything, good or evil, within their 
power just as they like. They freed or liberated them- 
selves by breaking all external bounds and bindings, 
laws and rules, moralities and decencies. But they 
did not know that they themselves were slaves 
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to their own desires and passions, not to mention the 
harms and injuries done to others. This is slavery, Dot 
freedom, still not complete freedom. 

Fourthly, voluntary co-operation. The life of 
humanity is one of harmonious collectivity, not a life 
of exclusive individuality. The ultimate aim of 
humanity must be to achieve the well-being and 
salvation of all mankind. Neither the individual, nor 
the race, nor the State is to be the end of life. As 
such, co-operation is absolutely necessary for society 
as well as for the world, All people should co-operate 
with one another in their private and public works and 
life. All nations and countries should also co-operate 
with one another in their individual and common 
state affairs, But co-operation must come voluntarily 
and freely and heartily. There should be not only no 
compulsion or force of any kind, but also no reluctance 
and unwillingness in any party to the co-oPeration. 

Fifthly, reciprocal help. The reason advocated for 
voluntary co-operation also holds good for reciprocal 
help. Reciprocal help is similar to Kropotkin’s 
“Mutual Aid.” The theory of “Struggle for Existence” 
in Darwin’s Evolutionalism saw only one factor, not 
ever one side, and that a black spot, of the biological 
word. This Evolutionism had ‘been later on very 
much exploited by the so-called individualists for their 
wanton ambition and fanatic zeal to suppress and 
dominate the life of others. The worst type of this 
Eyolutionism culminated in Nietzsche’s Uebermensch. 
It was nothing but a kind of misapprehension and 
misinterpretation of the divine life-of humanity and 
the sacred will and law of Nature. Peter Alexeith 
Kropotkin was perfectly right to say that only mutual 
aid can give individuals as ell as the whole of 
humanity the greatest safety, and that it is the most 
real and the surest method which provides security to 
a progressive intellectual and moral life. But when we 
say “reciprocal help,” we mean that all help must be 
unconditional. Of course, we must always reciprocate 
others’ help but we should not expect any return to 
our help from others. A Chinese proverb says: 
“Whenever we give help to others, we should never 
remember it; whenever we receive help from others, 
we should never forget it.” This may serve as a rule 
of reciprocal help. Yet the highest point of reciprocal 
help. is altruism. 


Sixthly, enduring tolerance. This is the reflection 
as well as the reflector of the other points. According 
to Buddhism, tolerance is the mother of morality. As 
the ‘present world is in a miserable condition, we have 
to endure all kinds of hardships and sufferings. As 
mankind at the present stage has not yet been fully 
enlightened, we have to tolerate all kinds of mis- 
chiefs and insults. We endure and tolerate all these 
things not with any grudge or disgust or even murmur- 
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ing, but with light heart and good spirit. Jesus Christ 
said: “Who-so-ever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any Man sue 
thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also.” When Christ was put to death 
on the Cross, he still said: “Hh, Hl, lama sabachihani? 
—My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 
Recently when Mahatma Gandhi was shot to death 
he folded his hands and said: “Ram, Ram, Ram!” Lord 
Buddha said that when he was, in his past life, dis- 
membered by a king, he did not have any anger and 
hatred at the moment. These are excellent examples 
of enduring tolerance. The grossest mistake with 
humanity is that some people often think that their 
interests, their power, their position, their*fame, their 
ideas, their faith, their tradition, their custom, their 
way of living, ete, all are conflicting with others. 
They, therefore, always dislike these things of others, 
hate and envy everything of others and try to sacri- 
fice these things of others for their own. This is entirely 
wrong. By so doing they will never gain anything but 
will lose everything. In reality and truth there would 
be no conflict between the things of one man or one 
country and those of another man or another country. 
The Chinese scripture says: “All things are nourished 
together without their injuring one another. The 
courses of the seasons, and of the sun and moon, are 
preserved without any collision among them.” All 
conflicts are due to the ignorance of people. The only 
remedy for this is enduring tolerance. 


Seventhly, no state distinction. The establishments 
of all states or countries are only for the convenience 
of administration of public affairs, for the maintenance 
of law and order, for the security of public interest 
and benefit, for the promotion of public good and 
welfare, and so on and so forth. There should be no 
distinctions among the different states or countries. 
We should regard all the states and couttries as the 
same and as our own. The different names of different 
states ard countries should be only considered as 
regional and geographical terms. The different terri- 
tories of all the states and countries should be only 
recognised as administrative units, not barriers. ‘The 
existing boundaries and jurisdictions of existing states 
and countries should be re-distributed and re-adjusted. 
All states and countries should be based and founded 
on geographical and regional reasons, not on racial, or 
linguistic, or cultural, or religious, or any other 
reasons. People should be able to go to any country 
and settle in any country as they like. They can speak 
any language in any country as they like. When they 
come and settle in any country, they should become 
citizens of that country. There should be no restriction 
of the so-called emigration and immigration, Cultures 
and religions have no boundary. Above the states and 


countries, there may be bigger units, such as Unions of 
the different continents. These also must be founded 
on merely regional and geographical basis. Above all, 
there must be an organisation of the whole world to 
be called the Great World Union, but that should be 
neither like the last League of Nations nor like the 
present U.N.O. The League of Nations is dead; the 
U.N.O. has become an organ of quarrelling and 
abuse. 

Highthly, no racial distinction. One of the greatest 
barriers to world peace has been the racial distinction, 
or racial antipathy, or “idols of the tribe” as Francis 
Bacon put it. This is also one of the greatest prejudices 
of the human mind. Even today, just in the middle 
of the twentieth century, when people call themselves 
civilized, this prejudice still remains strong. In that 
great country the U.S.A. which is regarded as the 
most advanced and progressive, and most democratic 
country, there is a great prejudice against the Negroes 
even now. The great civil war led by Abraham Lincoln 
did not succeed in rooting out this evil in that country. 
There is no need to mention the racial distinction 
existing in South Africa and other countries which has 
become a very acute problem today. Therefore, if we 
want to attaiy world peace, we must get rid of this 
evil prejudice of the “idols of the tribe,” and promote 
non-racialism. The different races of the world aré 
just like different branches of a tree. They Come from 
the same root; they belong to the same origin. They 
may have different colours and different shades of 
hairs; they may have varied sizes of figures and varied 
degrees of intellect. But they all have the same human 
bodies and the same human life. Some may be better 
developed and more advanced; some may be lagging 
behind and backward. Some may be stronger and richer; 
‘some may be weaker and poorer. But the better deve- 
loped, the more advanced, the stronger and the richer 
must help those who lag behind, the backward, the 
weaker and the poorer. The most practicable and 
effective method to break the racial prejudice is inter- 
communication, jnter-association and inter-marriage. 

Ninthly, no class distinction. The most sinful 
cruelty of human society and the most disgraceful 
page of human history is that of class distinction. It 
is also called the caste system in India. The culmina- 
tion of this caste system is segregation of the out- 
¢astes or the untouchables. This is indeed an unhappy 
feature of this great and glorious country. This is also 
a black spot, as Gandhi and Tagore often characterised 
it, of the noble religion of Hinduism. The origin of 
this class distinction or caste system was the division 
of works and professions. It unfortunately developed 
into its present shape and colour. Divisions of works 
and professions are necessary for several reasons which 
need no explanation. But there should be no distinc~ 
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tion of nobility or meanness, high or low, honour or 
dishonour, good or bad, of any of them. As J have 
already said before that all kinds of works or profes- 
sions should be considered as the same service to 
humanity and having the same merit. And all work- 
ers, whether the head of a state or a scavenger, should 
be regarded as equals and having the same status in 
the society. In fact, we should even honour a scavenger 
more than a state head because he is doing the most 
difficult and unpleasant job. That is why Mahatma 
Gandhi called the so-called untouchables “Harijans,” 
the children of God. But unfortunately these children 
of God have been suppressed and depressed by the 
so-called upper-class people from time immemorial, 
and have suffered the most sinful and cruel treatment 
of humanity. We, therefore, must abolish this class dis- 
tinction totally and thoroughly and advocate no-class- 
distinction. Happily this age-old injustice is being 
removed in India through the efforts of great re- 
former like Mahatma Gandhi and through State 
legislation. 

Tenthly, non-exploitation. Exploitation gives rise 
to hatred and causes much trouble. No man should 
exploit another man, no nation should exploit another 
nation, and no country should exploit another country. 

“T rise when the sun rises 

And rest when the sun sets; 

I dig a well to drink 

And plough the land for good; 

The power of ‘Ti, let it be, 

But what has it got to do with me?” 

This is one of the oldest Chinese folk-songs of the 
ancient Emperor Yao’s time (about 2300-2200 B.C.). I 
think even today we would recite, remember and 
follow this. Why should people or countries utilise 
others’ labour and merits for their own selfish benefits 
and cause suffering to others and trouble to all? This 
is also usurpation, misappropriation and thievery. Ex- 
ploitation makes people and countries unequal in 
wealth and power. And this inequality ‘has been 
utilised by some people as a pretence to do all kinds 
of mischiefs and create a lot of trouble in the world. 
They say that all wealth should be equally distributed, 
there should be no “poor and rich” and no “haves and 
have-nots;” they therefore lay their hands on every- 
body’s property by all ways and by all means. But 
in fact this is also a kind, perhaps the worst kind, of 
exploitation, All people should try their best to pro- 
duce as much as possible, but to utilise and enjoy as 
little as is necessary. A Chinese seripture called Lé-Yun 
said ; 

“Natural resources should be drawn out of the 
earth and utilised, but not necessarily for private 
property; personal abilities should be exerted from 


the body and mind and exercised, but not neces- 
sarily for selfish purposes,” 


- This may serve as a golden law of non-exploitation. 
Eleventhly, non-aggression. Aggression usually 
starts and is organised and led by a few people who 
have peculiar minds of ambition which can hardly 
be understood for their wanton and mad adventures 
and enterprises. They misuse all kinds of good Bames 
as pretended for their evil actions. They distort all 
kinds of principles or “isms” to ‘suit their selfish and 
harmful purposes. These people may be called Satans 
of humanity. Their heroism lies in the sacrifice of 
humaun lives. Their crowns and altars are made of 
human blood and flesh. Their palaces and thrones are 
built on hills of human skulls and skeletons. They are 
indeed the worst enemies of peace and the greatest 
criminals of the world. It is also very difficult to 
correct and rectify them. They are said to have iron 
wills and diamond disciplines. They do not lke to 
trouble themselves to think and to know that by 
aggression, they will not only destroy and ruin other 
countries and people but ultimately will destroy and 
ruin theix own countries and themselves, We, therefore, 
hare to enlighten the masses of peoPle of the world 
on this truth. The proper way of living together is 
that all peoples and countries should try to put their 
own houses in order first and then contribute together 
each others’ share to maintain world peace and tran- 
quillity. Nobody should interfere in other countries 
and Deople’s lives and affairs except to render neces- 
sary help. Such help when necessary must be very 
real and genuine and not rendered with any adul- 
terated, selfish motives. 

Twelfthly, non-violence. Violence in its general 
sense is brutal force. It is a shame to humanity that 
even today people cannot live without brutal force. 
Only beasts and savages regard killing as bravery and 
heroism. This kind of bravery and heroism should have 
been dead long ago. The twentieth century should be 
the century of non-violence if we claim ourselves to 
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be civilized and cultured. The great killing force 
demonstrated in the last war was not a glory but a 
disgrace to humanity. It was not civilization and 
culture, but brutality and savagery. I do not think 
anybody wants this kind of brutality and savagery 
any more. Let us now have non-violence and declare 
our time to be the Age of Non-violence. Non-violence 
was perhaps first used by the Indian Bapu, the Father 
of India, Mahatma Gandhi. It is an equivalent to the 
Sanskrit word ahimsa. Ahimsa, according to Gandhiji, 
is also truth, love, charity, ‘bravery, fearlessness, 
forgiveness and selflessness. He said: 

“Ahimsa and truth are so mtertwined that it is 


practically impossible to disentangle and separate 
them,” 


And: 


“In its positive form, ahimsa means the largest 
love, greatest charity.” 


And: 


“Ahimsa is the extreme of forgiveness, But 
forgiveness is the quality of the brave, Ahimsa 1s 
impossible without fearlessness.” 

Again : 


“Let us now examine the root of ahimsa. It 
is uttermost selflessness.” ' 


And so on and so forth. Here I should add that 
non-violence is the key to peace. With this magic key 
we shall open all deadlocks of all probems which 
stand in the way and obstruct the ‘path of peace. It 
is also the foundation as well as the instrument of 
peace. Let us build ow peace on non-violence and by 
non-violence. 


Om, Shanti, Shanti, Shanti ! 
—-O, Peace, Peace, Peace*! 





* An address delivered at the World Convention of Religions on 
the Foundation of Peace, in London, on the 22nd August, 1950. 
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GANDHIJ’S FIRST STRUGGLE IN INDIA 
By P. GC. ROY CHOUDHURY, ma, Bu. 


European Innico Concerns in Braar 

Ong of the requests that Gandhiji received soon after 
his coming to India from South Africa was to visit 
Champaran in Bihar and redress the grievances of the 
cultivators against forced Indigo plantation. Indigo 
was being cultivated in North Bihar even before the 
advent of the British. The indigo concerns of North 
Bihar familiarly known as Nil Kothis came into exis- 
tence in the 18th century and by the end of the 18th 
century there were nine big indigo concerns in North 
Bihar under non-official Europeans. In the first quarter 
of the 19th century the number of factories had gone 
up to-more than 25 and like an octopus the tentacles 
of the Indigo Kothis had entwined into the body 
economic and the body social of the cultivators of 
North Bihar. There was a time when even the British 
Government allowed the European planters credit at 
the public treasury as the Government were enamoured 
of the indigo plantations and thought cultivators 
immensely profited from it. 


Inpico Planters Oppress 

But down in the hearts of the poor cultivators 
even in the third quarter of the 19th century there 
was a deep-seated dissatisfaction and the cultivators 
wanted to have at least more price for their indigo. 
They knew that enormous profits were made from 
indigo and they had a natural desire to have a higher 
price. The amlas or the subordinate personnel who 
were in real touch with the cultivators exacted a 
number of illegal levies under the general name of 
dasturr. Slowly the proprietor-planters were substi- 
tuted by the European managers who had less sym- 
pathy and less touch with the ryots. Forcible cultiva- 
tion of indigo was given legal sanctity by several 
Court rulings upholding the Tinkathia system by 
which the cultivator was obliged to grow indigo on 
the best part of his land and the Sarabeshi system 
under which Indigo plantation could be commuted by 
an agreement to pay a much higher rent. 

PERMANENT Leases To European ConcEerns 

The Bettiah Estate in Champaran had a very 
prominent part in sustaining this indigo plantation. 
The feelings of the ryots against the forcible cultiva- 
tion of indigo were much more acute in Bettiah 
Estate. The management of Bettiah Estate was in the 
hands of the Europeans. The manager gave 
lavishly temporary leases to the European planters. 
Unfortunately the extravagance of the Maharaja and 
the mismanagement of his employees put Bettiah Raj 
into heavy debts and Mr. T. Gibbon who was ap- 
pointed Manager in 1876 was specially commissioned 
to extricate the Raj from the debt. The manager 
thought of plan and the Guilliland House consented 
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to float a sterling loan of nearly 95 lacs on the sole 
condition of substantial Huropean security, To cover 
the interest on the loan and to give a substantial 
security permanent leases of villages were given to 
the European indigo planters in the place of temporary 
leases. By. this method the cultivation of indigo was 
very widely extended in North Bihar and by the end 
of the 19th century about a lac of acres of the best 
land in Champaran were under indigo cultivation and 
at the merey of the European planters. 

From the beginning of the 20th century the acute 
feelings of the ryots of Champaran against the forced 
indigo cultivation found shape in concrete outburst 
from time to time. Even before Gandhiji was requested 
to come to Champaran and was prevailed upon to 
take up the cause of the ryots against the oppressions 
of the European planters there was an_ effective 
opposition a few years before. 


ABWABS REALISED 

The provincial administration in North Bihar at 
the beginning of the 20th century was practically con- 
trolled by the Huropean indigo planters and Cham- 
paran had to bear the fullest brunt of it. Within 
almost every 10 miles there was a planter’s indigo 
concern. The poor tenants were forced to part with 
their lands so that the planters could havea consoli- 
dated block. The best of their lands had to grow indigo 
whether he wants it or not and the planters’ Jamadars 
were a constant nightmare. These concerns levied 
Abwab under various names. The amounts of the 
Abwabs varied in practice between 30 per cent and 
120 per cent of the local ryott rental. Strangely enough 
the first payment made by a ryot used to be credited 
to the Abwab account and the arrangement was that 
the rent-receipts were granted only when all the 
demands, legal and illegal, were paid. Ryots used to be 
sued for arrears of rent in the Northern Thikadari 
areas of the Bettiah and Ramnagar Estates even after 
they have paid their rent. Abwabs the number of 
which was very large used to be Justified on the 
grounds that the Abwabs were voluntarily paid, that 
they were customary, that the rents were low and that 
the Thikadar holds on uneconomic conditions so far as 
the legal assets of the leases are concerned. 

Puawters AssociaTion AND Licur Horse: Ryors 

Revoir 

The Bihar Planters Association and the Bihar 
Light Horse, a volunteer defence corps, practically 
guided the administration, Mr. Filgate, the Secretary 
of the Bihar Planters Association, was also the officer 
commanding the Bihar Light Horse, a volunteer 
defence corps. Although he controlled the interest of 
the planters with an iron hand he took the precaution 
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of setting up defensive posts under the wings of Bihar 
Light Horse throughout North Bihar for the protec- 
tion of the Europeans and Anglo-Indians in case there 
was an uprise. The set-up of the tenancy in Champaran 
was such that a tenant could not talk with an umbrella 
opened within a mile of the Kothi of the Huropean 
planter. But it is this oppression which brought out 
several martyrs who moved from village to village in 
1807-1808 and a secret organisation was set up to fight 
the tyranny of the planters. The meck tenant, who was 
born and brought up in the environs of Tinkathia and 
Sarabeshi system, according to which he had to raise 
indigo in the best portion of his land and if he would 
not, he would pay more rent and give~innumerable 
Abwabs, revolted. One Seikh Gulab was the prime 
mover and he raised a common fund for contesting 
ces and within a very short time the movement against 
the Flanters’ Raj caught the whole of Bettiah Sub- 
division. The royts, at the instance of Seikh Gulab, 
Sital Ray and others, refused to grow indigo and they 
started sowing their own crops in the Tinkathi por- 
tion of the field. 
More OPPRESSION 

The planters were bewildered, but the iron grip on 
the tenants tightened quickly and Seikh Gulab and 
others soon found themselves made into special 
constables. It is difficult to realise today the pointed- 
ness of the feelings of the tenants at that time and 
history was made in Bettiah Subdivision in Champaran 
in 1908 when Seikh Gulab and others refused to work 
as special constables. They were convicted under the 
Folice Act but the Calcutta High Court set aside the 
conviction in March 1908. 

Boms at Muzarrarrur : AGITATION 
INTENSIFIES ~ 

A month later India was shaken by the bomb 
thrown as a protest against British bureaucracy and 
oppression in Muzaffarpur on 30th April, 1908, by the 
two young Bengali boys Khudiram Bose and Prafulla 
Chaki—both of whom had to die a martyrs’ death. This 
bomb outrage stiffened the administration. But the 
movement started by Seikh Gulab was all the more 
energised by the lesson of the bomb that was thrown 
in Muzaffarpur. Although the District Gazeteer of 
Champaran by O’Malley ‘published at this time 
mentions that the ryots did not possess any active 
sentiments on indigo cultivation even if they do not 
like it the fact remains that every planters’ house and 
every tenants’ hut had pointed feelings poles asunder 
regarding this. While the planters considered indigo 
cultivation as a divine right the cultivator took it as 
an outrage. 

ADMINISTRATION Hits Back 

Throughout 1908 Champaran District was the 

buti-end of this agitation, Notices under Section 144 


Cr. Pr. Code used to be served in the toting atd 
arrests were made in the evening on the grounds that 
the tenants. had disobeyed the orders of Government, 
About 200 respectable men of Bettiah were made 
special constables. About 300 warrants were issued 
against the men who had run away to Calcutta and 
other places. Bengalis were paid special attention and 
any Bengali stranger coming by train to any part of 
Champaran was always hounded by the police. Bengal 
was at this time torn with the great Swadeshi agitation 
and the villages in Bihar used to get papers like 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, Beharee, Bengali, explained to 
them as the vernacular press was not forceful. 
Leavers PrrsecuTep 

The three leaders Seikh Gulab, Sital Ray and 
Radhemal were singled out by the administration. 
Sital Ray, a respectable resident of Mathia village, 
had his house surrounded by ‘Bolicemen under Mr. 
Knight, Reserve Inspector; arrested and  hand- 
cuffed Sital Ray was taken to the house of the 8.D.0. 
when he was having his tea with Mr. Lekis, Manager, 
Bettiah Raj. As Radhemal, a Banker of Bettiah, was 
not found, his Munim, Ram Swarath Lal, was arrested. 
They were all prosecuted. 

Hunpreps Convicrep 

The ball had been set in motion and the planters 
were furious and saw that prosecution was sanctioned. 
Mr. P. C. Manuk, Bar-at-Law, and Mr. Binode Bihari 


‘Mazumdar, pleader of Patna, who had led the prose- 


cution of Khudiram Bose for the bomb outrage in 
Muzaffarpur were engaged by Government to prosecute 
Sital Ray, Radhemal and others. A special Magistrate, 
Mr. Goode, was deputed to try these cases. No local 
lawyer was available to defend the accused persons, 
Mr. Govinda Chandra Ray and Mr. Kalidas Bose of 
Muzaffarpur along with Mr. Donough, Bar-at-Law, of 
Calcutta, defended and the accused were all convicted. 

Press Heues Ryots 

Messrs Maheswari Prasad, Editor of Beharee, 
Patna, Motilal Ghose, Editor, Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
Surendranath Banerjea, Editor, Bengalee, published a 
series of articles taking up the cause of the ryots and 
pointed the mischief that had already been done and 
wanted that an open inquiry should be made as to 
why the people were revolting against the indigo 
cultivation. 

Pranters Move For Fire anp Boop 

The indigo planters held a hisotric meeting on 
15th October, 1908, at the house of the Manager of 
Bettiah Raj followed by the District meeting in 
Motihari in October, 1908. Mr. Barclay, the District 
Secretary, circulated an urgent letter that a concerted 
action was indicated because a general boycott had 
taken ‘place in certain concerns. All the 22 indigo 
concerns of Champaran district were represented in 
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the meeting which was also attended by Mr. Garett, 
District Magistrate, Champaran, Mr. Tanner, $.D.0., 
Bettiah and Mr. Kelso, §.P., Champaran. The meeting 


called for fire and blood and suggested that the situa-— 


tion was so serious because of ‘outside influence.’ They 
wanted a formidable Punitive Police force to be dis- 
bursed throughout the district and also that Act VI of 
1907 should be made applicable for the entire district 
of Champaran, 
Gour.tey’s Encgumy Report Suppressep 

A Punitive Police force under European officers 
was distributed throughout the district and a veritable 
reign of terror was sought to be established. About 380 
persons were convicted and put into prison. But the 
Calcutta Press including even the Statesman had taken 
up the cause of the Champaran ryots. The Statesman 
reviewed the situation in an editorial on 2nd December, 
1908, and exposed the hollowness of the theory that 
outside influence were at the bottom of all the trouble. 
In spite of the general opposition from the planters 
and the local officials, the Government saw through 
the matter and appointed Mr. Gourley, who was both 
once the §.D.0O. of Bettiah and the Collector of 
Champaran, to enquire into the reasons of the out- 
burst. Gourley was then the Director of Agriculture 
and he toured in the area and completed his inquiry 
in Deceniber, 1908. Gourley’s report was never pub- 
lished or discussed in the Council although the copy 
was made available to the Planters’ Association. 


Gourley’s report was discussed in a meeting of the: 


Planters’ Association who sent a reply to Gourley’s 
report. This will indicate while the press and the 
public or the Council were not taken into confidence, 
the planters were. A memorandum of the Planters’ 
association published in June 1910 took account of some 


of Gourley’s suggestions and indicated some amend- - 


ments of the bye-laws, and the rate payable for Java 
and for Suantrana indigo. was raised per acre. The 
planters also decided that no farmaish shall be levied 
from any tenants and no land whatsoever shall be 
taken for ztrat without a written agreement, 

These solemn promises were not fully ratified. It 
was indeed painful to read in the memorandum of the 
Planters’ Association that the Lt-Governor of Bengal 
bringing the deliberations of the planters to a close at 
a conference in Darjeeling in 1910 showered the 
choicest praise on the planters and said that “confi- 
dence has been reposed in the planters on the ‘present 
Oecasion because they had always respected every 
confidence reposed in them in the past.” 

Ganpuurs Visrr—1917: Norice ro Quir 

The next phase is seen when Gandhiji was brought 
by Raj Kumar Sukla of Bettiah and others to 
Champaran. Gandhiji refused to move the resolution 
regarding the indigo plantation in Bihar in the session, 
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of the Indian National Congress of 1916 because he 
had no personal knowledge of the matter. But he gave 
his word that he would visit Champaran and in pur- 
suance of that promise he arrived at Muzaffarpur on 
10th April 1917 and saw the Commissioner. Mr. 
Macpherson was the Chief Secretary at that time. 
Gandhiji intimated to the Commissioner that he would 
visit Motihari and Bettiah to look into the grievances 
and the Commissioner told him that the matter was 
receiving the attention of the Government and he need 
not go to Motihari. But nothing could stop him and 
he went to Motihari. He had already collected round 
him a band of ardent followers. Gandhiji had an 
intuition that he might be arrested and the notice 
under Cr. Pr. Code served by the 5.D.O., Champaran, 
on him to quit Champaran did not come as a sur- 
prise. The whole of the night preceding the day when 
the case would come up was spent in work by Gandhiji 
and he gave very clear instructions to his followers 
as to what they would have to do. The court-room 
of Mr. George Chandra was packed and thousands of 
people were waiting outside. Mr. MHeycock, the 
Superintendent of Police and the other officers of the 
district of Champaran, were bewildered as to what 
Gandhiji would do. In very clear and unequivocal 
words he read out the statement that he was going to 
fulfil his mission and he had no _ intention to leave 
Champaran. 


His Sravement: Reruses to Quit 
Gandhiji had already written when the notice 
under Cr. Pr. Code was served on him as follows : 

‘With reference to the order under Section 144 
Cr. Pr.-Code just served upon me I beg to state 
that I am sorry that you have felt called upon to 
issue it and I am sorry too that the Commissioner 
of the Division has totally misinterpreted my posi- 
tion. Out of a sense of public responsibility I feel 
it to be my duty to say that I am unable to leave 
this district but if it so pleases the authorities I 
shall submit to the order by suffering from penalty 
of disobedience. 

“T most emphatically repudiate the Commis- 
sioner’s suggestion that ‘my object is likely to be 
agitation’. My desire is purely and simply for 4 
‘genuine search for knowledge’ and this I shall 
continue to satisfy so long as I am left free”, 


A Unique Sratement: FPmsr in Brrrisn Inpsa 
Mr. Gandhi appeared before the Magistrate on 
18th April and read the following statement before 


the court : 

“With the permission of the Court I would like 
to make a brief statement showing I have taken very 
serious steps of seemingly disobeying the order 
made under Section 144 of the Cr. Pr. Code. In 
my humble opinion it is a question of difference 
of opinion between the local administration and 
myself. I have entered the country with motives 
of rendering humanitarian and national service. 


I have done so in response to a pressing invitation. 
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- to come and help the Ryots who urge they are 
- not being fairly treated by the Indigo planters. 
- I could not render any help without studying the 
problem. I have therefore come to study it with 
"the assistance if possible of the administration 
and the planters. I have no other motive and I 
cen not believe that my coming here can in any 
way disturb public peace or cause loss of life. I 


claim to have considerable experience in such 
matters. The administration have however 
thought differently, I fully appreciate their 


difficulty and I admit too that they can only 
proceed upon the information they receive. As 
_ a law-abiding citizen my first instinct would, as it 
was, to obey the order served upon me. I could 
not do so without doing violence to my sense of 
duty to those for whom I came. I feel that I 
could just now serve them only by remaining in 
their midst. I could not therefore voluntarily 
retire. Amid this conflict of duty I could only 
throw the responsibility of removing me frem 
them on the administration. I am fully conscious 
af the fact that a person holding in the public 
life of India a position such as I do, has to be 
most careful in setting examples. It is my firm 
belief that in the complex constitution under 
which we are living the safe and honourable 
course for a self-respecting man is in the circum- 
Stances such as face me, to do what I have decided 
to do, that is, to submit without protest to the 
Penalty of disobedience. I have ventured to make 
this statement not in any way in extenuation of 
the penalty to be awarded against me but to show 
that I have disregarded the order served uPon me, 
not for want of respect for lawful authority, but 
in obedience to the higher law of our being, the 
. volce of conscience.” 
Case Wirnprawn: Ewaquiry Proceeps 

_. The case was. adjourned and was withdrawn the 
next day. The Empire was shaken, the force of truth 

was realised. 


ADMINISTRATION ‘STOOPS 


Gandhiji continued his work in hearing the ryots. - 


The little hopes that were entertained that Gandhiji 
would send away his lawyer friends in his work were 
Shattered when Gandhiji wrote his historic letter on 
the 13th May 1917, on the request of the Chief Secre- 
tary that he should give them up, that it was a point 
af honour with him not to dispense with their help. 
By this time Gandhiji’s co-workers had swelled and 
some of them were Rajendra Prasad, Shambhu Saran, 
Brij Kishore Prasad, Ram Navami Prasad, Kripalani, 
Mazrul Haq, Mahadev Desai, Dharanidhar, Anugraha 
Karain Sinha and others. Hundreds of villagers would 
our in and their statements regarding the oppressions 
by the planters were recorded. The gears of Govern- 
ment were completely upset. Mr. Maude, the Chief 
Secretary, requested Gandhiji for a summary of his 
conclusions of the preliminary inquiry into the 
grarian conditions of the Champaran ryots. This 
letter of Gandhiji dated 19th May 1917 is a master- 
piece and he summarises the position and points out 


thet when the ryots were groaning under the weight 
of oppressions Government should not await the 
Settlement Officer’s report on the matter. The S.D.O,, 
Bettiah, the District Officer, Champaran, the Com- 
missioner, Tirhut Division and the Settlement Officer, 
all had to report on this letter. As a result of all this 
Government was obliged to appoint a Committee to 
go into the matter. 
Aararian Commirres ApPorn'Tep 

The Champaran Agrarian Inquiry Committee was 
appointed on 10th June, 1917, with an apologia as to 
its necessity and “M. K. Gandhi, Esq.” was mentioned 
as the 5th and the last member of the Committee. 
The report was signed on 3rd October, 1917, and gave 
clear indications as to what need be done and wanted 
that orders that may be passed should be circulated 
in vernacular to the ryots by as wide ‘publication as 
possible. The President of the Committee was Mr. F. 
G. Sly, Commissioner, C.P., and the other members 
besides Gandhiji were Messrs L. C. Adamy, D. J. Reid, 
G. Rainy and Raja of Amawa (later substituted by 
Raja Krityanand Singh of Baneli). The Government 
resolution was signed on 18th October, 1917, accepting 
the Committee’s recommendations that the Tinkathia 
system should entirely be abolished and that any 
contract to grow indigo must be voluntary and for short 
terms only. Government came also to certain con- 
clusions regarding commutation, Tawan, Abwab, Thika- 
dari system, pasture grounds, scale of minimum wages, 
etc. Government agreed to bring in the necessary 
legislation to give effect to the Committee’s recom- 
mendations. This promise was quickly implemented 
and the first mission of Gandhiji was a success in 
India, 

His Own ‘Review 

It will be interesting to know how Gandhiji 
personally referred to his work in Champaran when 
he addressed a letter to the Viceroy soon after the 
Delhi War Conference. He wrote : 

“In Champaran by resisting an age-long 
tyranny I have shown the ultimate sovereignty of 
British justice. In Kaira, a population that was 
cursing Government now feel that it, and not 
Government, is the power when it is prepared to 
suffer for the truth it represents. It is therefore 
losing its bitterness and is saying to itself that the 
Government must be a Government for people, for 
it tolerates orderly and respectful disobedience where 
injustice is felt. Thus Champaran and Kalra affairs 
are my direct, definite and special contribution to 
the War. Ask me to suspend my activities in that 
direction and you ask me to suspend my life. If 
I could popularise the use of soul-force which is but 
another name for love-force in place of brute force 
I know that I could present you with an India that 
could defy the whole world to do its worst. In 
season and out of scason therefore I shall discipline 
myself to express in my life this eternal law of 

- suffering and present it for acceptance to-these who 
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care and if I take part in any other activity the 
mae is to show the matchless superiority of that 
His Dress: Inrerestinc CoRRESPONDENCE 
_ Gandhiji’s dress in those days consisted of entirely 
hand-woven and hand-sewn cloth and was made by 
him or his fellow-workers. Mr. Irwin of Motihari Sugar 
Factory was a great critic and wrote a number of letters 
in the Pioneer and the Statesman, It ig rarely that 
Gandhiji even wrote to the press other than what was 
his own and the following reply of Gandhiji in reply 
to Irwin’s criticism of dress in the Pioneer during the 
Champaran Inquiry will be read with interest : 


“T have hitherto successfully resisted the 
temptation of either answering your or Mr. Irwin’s 
criticism of the humble work I am doing in 
Champaran. Nor I am going to succumb now ex- 
cept with regard to a matter which Mr. Irwin has 
thought fit to dwell upon and about which he has 
not even taken the trouble of being correctly 
informed. I refer to’ his remarks on my manner of 
dressing. 

“My familiarity with the minor amenities of 
Western civilisation has taught to respect my 
national costume and it may interest Mr. Irwin to 
know that the dress I wear in Champaran is the 
dress I have always worn in India except that for 
a very short period in India I fell an easy prey in 
common with the rest of any countrymen to the 
wearing of the semi-European dress in the courts 
and elsewhere outside Kathiawar. J appeared before 
the Kathiawar Courts now 21 years ago in precisely 
the dress I wear in Champaran, 


NationaL Dress 

“One charge I have made and it is that having 
taken to the occupation of weaving and agriculture 
and having taken the vow of Swadeshi my clothing is 
now entirely hand-woven and hand-sewn and made 
by me or my fellow-workers. Mr. Irwin’s letter 
suggests that I appear before the ryots in a dress I 
have temporarily and specially adopted in Cham- 
rparan to produce an effect. The fact is that I wear 
the national dress because it is the most natural 
and the most becoming for an Indian. I believe 
that our copying of the European dress is a 
sign of our degradation, humiliation and our weak- 
ness ond that we are committing a national sin in 
discarding a dress which is best suited to the Indian 
climate and which for its simplicity, art and cheap- 
ness is not to be beaten on the face of the earth 
and which answers hygienic requirements. Had it 
not been for a false pride and equally false notions 
of prestige, Englishmen here would have long ago 
adopted the Indian costume. I may mention 
incidentally that I do not go about Champaran 
bare-footed. I do avoid shoes for sacred reasons. 
But I find too that it is more natural and healthier 
to avoid them whenever possible. 


How ue Rerers to TROUSERS 


“Tam sorry to inform Mr. Irwin and your 
readers that my esteemed friend Babu Brij 
Kishore Prasad, “The Ex-Hon. Member of 
Council,” still remains unregenerate and retains the 
provincial cap and never walks. barefooted and 
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‘kicks up’ a terrible noise even in the house we are 
living in by wearmg wooden sandals. He has still 
not the courage in spite of most admirable con- 
tact with me to discard his semi-Anglicised dress 
and whenever he goes to see his officials he put 
his legs into the bifurcated garments and on his 
own admission tortures himself by cramping his 
feet in elastic shoes. I cannot induce him to 
believe that his clients would not desert him and 
the courts would not punish him if he wore his 
more becoming and less expensive dhott, I invite 
you and Mr. Irwin not to believe the “stories” 
that the latter hears about me and my friends, but 
to join me in the crusade against educated Indians 
abandoning their manners, habits and customs 
which are not proved to be bad or harmful. 
Finally, I venture you and Mr. Irwin that you and 
he will ill-serve the cause both of you consider is 
in danger by reason of my ‘presence in Champaran 
if you continue, as you have done, to base your 
strictures on unproved facts. I ask you to accept 
my assurance that I should deem myself unworthy 
of the friendship and confidence of hundreds of 
my English friends and associates, not all of them 
fellow-cranks, if in similar circumstances I acted 
towards them differently from my own country- 
men.” 
His Tecunieus or Figur: Lasoratory Test 
IN CHAMPARAN 
Thus ended Gandhiji’s first struggle in India. One 
is struck with the familiarity of the method of work 
throughout his later career fully revealed in Cham- 
paran. Not only he fulfilled his political mission and 
shook the entire British Emrire politically but he also 
started a great social mission in Champaran. With the 
help of Kasturba, Abantikabai Gokhale and other 
ladies the kitchen at Bettiah was run on Don-communal 
lines. His followers had to send away their personal 
servants slowly. He started a number of schools where 
he would himself go and teach. Sabarmati Ashram 
was really in being in Bettiah in 1917. Harijan work 
was started in the course of his work in Bettiah. The 


educational principles he followed were worked in| 


Champaran. Hindi as MRashtra-bhasa was born in 
Bettiah camp as while here Gandhiji decided to learn 
Hindi and learnt it. In fact, the technique of Gandhiji’s 
work in all the spheres was really tested and made 
almost perfect in Champaran. 

He had vision and God’s inspiration when he told 
the S.D.O., Champaran, that “I had entered the 
country with motives of rendering humanitarian and 
national services and my deSire is purely and simply 
for a genuine search for knowledge ang this I shall 
continue to satisfy so long as I am left free.” It can 
very well be said that in his very first struggle in India 
Gandhiji tested his technique in a most backward and 
oppressed tract and fully satisfied himself with the 
force of his methods and the capability of the people 
to follow them. Bihar was his first laboratory and 
remained his favourite till the last. 
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THE TWO WORLDS 


By Painciran 8S. N. AGARWAL 
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Durtxc the last War, Wendell Willkie - undertook a 
flight round the globe and passionately pleaded for 
‘One World’ in which ‘there shall be an equality of 
opportunity for every race and every nation,’ At 
that time, the United States of America and the 
Soviet Union were Allies and had pooled their vast 
and powerful resources to crush Hitlerism. The 
United Nations succeeded in winning the war, but 
miserably failed to win peace. Even before they had 
the oppertunity of meeting round the peace table, 
the worlc. witnessed the beginning of a ‘cold war’ 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The so-called 
‘cold war’ threatened to turn into a ‘hot war’ at the 
time af the Berlin blockade and the subsequent Air- 
lift. Somehow, good-sense prevailed and the tragedy 
was averted for the time being. But the tension has 
been growing in intensity and might any day burst 
into dames, The Americans sincerely feel that Russia 
is bent upon precipitating war for destroying the 
United States and gaining mastery over the entire 
globe. The Soviet’ Union declares that she has abso- 
lutely no intentions -of waging a war; on the other 
hand, she feels convinced that America is determined 
to force war on Russia in order to annihilate 
Communism at the very source. Both the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. proclaim from the house-tops that 
they des:re to outlaw war and establish lasting peace 
on earth. But both are engaged in making frantic 
efforts to manufacture more Atom and Hydrogen 
bombs ir the mad race of piling up’ deadly and 
disastrous weapons of war. Speaking about this arma~ 


ments race, Prof. Albert Hinstein recently observed :° 


“The successful 
atmosphere, and hence the annihilation of life on 
earth, has been brought within the range of techni- 
cal possibility. . _ The idea of achieving security 
throuzh national armament is at the present state 
of mnlitary technique a disastrous illusion, The 
armaments race between the U.S. and the U. §., 
S. R., originally supposed to be a defensive measure, 
assumes a hysterical character.” 


The Professor, therefore, pleaded for the solemn 
reniuciasion of violence and the promotion of mutual 
trust. But the whole situation seems to have passed 
beyond the contro] of any one nation and the ‘two 
words’ of America and Russia threaten to destroy 
each other in an atomic war in which victory and 
defext are almost equally disastrous. 

This is not a clash between two countries or races; 
it an inherent conflict of two ideologies. Although 
geographically the world could be still called one, 
there ar2 definitely two worlds of ideological nature— 
one dominated by Capitalism and the other ruled by 


is 
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Communism. Both of these worlds lie cheek by jowl 
in each country today; in some countries -the one 
predominates, and in the other the second prevails. 
The Titanic struggle between the two goes on un- 
abated; in each country it is this ideological conflict 
that permeates the social, economic, educational and 
political domains of national life. We could get vivid 
glimpses of both these worlds throughout the tour and 
I, therefore, sincerely feel that the idea of ‘One World’ 
under the existing circumstances is a myth. We have 
to face the fact squarely that at present there are two 
worlds, although the hope of humanity ultimately lies 
in welding both of these into one. 

The world of Capitalism is led by the United 
States of America which provides the largest scope for 
private enterprise and firmly believes in its immense 
potentialities for economic prosperity and welfare. In 
America, the railways, the bus transport, telegraph and 
telephones, radio and the press are all controlled and 
managed by private companies. It must tbe said to 
their credit that all these public utility services are 
run very efficiently. The Post Office is the only State 
concern, and unfortunately, it is the most inefficient. 
The people of the United States, therefore, claim that 
the laissez faire system of economy is, by far, the best. 
To them the maintenance of this system is the essence 
of democracy; any state that undermines or even 
restricts ‘private enterprise is totalitarian and dicta- 
torial. The world of Communism is leq by the Soviet 
Union which believes in the ‘dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat’? for undoing the wrongs of the capitalistic 
order. Russia is hostile to private enterprise and the 
profit motive and desires to collectivize or nationalize 
agriculture, industry and public utility services. In 
fact, the idea of national economic planning originated 
in Russia where nothing is left to chance and the 
vagaries of private capitalists ; all sectors of economy 
have to be effectively controlled, managed and planned 
by the State for the welfare of the masses. The Ameri- 
cans claim that their system of national ecotomy is 
the best because it has enabled the United States to 
grow into the richest country of the world. The 
Russians describe the American capitalistic system as 
‘barbaric,’ unjust and immoral. They, therefore, desire 
to uproot the bourgeois order, while the Americans 
want to keep their laissez faire sytsem intact at all 
costs and dread any attempt on the part of the Soviet 
Union to extend her sphere of influence over Western 
Europe and Asia. 

Frankly speaking, there is not much to choose 
between these two systems of Capitalism and Com- 
munism, -Undiluted capitalstie order in which -a few 


industrialists und finaticietg domitiate national life is, 
certainly, a monstrosity for which I could never 
harbour any love or sympathy. The very system of 
free trade and private enterprise which hag made 
America the wealthiest country in the world today 
has also caused untold hardships to many an under- 
developed nation; even within the United States the 
political power that the rich people exercise un- 
scrupulously is a tragic mockery of all concepts of 
democracy. On the other hand, Communism is fast 
growing into a powerful monster that shamelessly 
crushes every opposition and reduces man into an 
automaton with no scope for the development of’ his 
personality. Communism forgets that Man does not 
live by bread alone; while assuring employment and 
a basic standard of living, it deprives humanity of 
that freedom and initiative which constitute the very 
essence of life. From my standpoint, both ~ America 
and Russia are totalitarian; the one upholds ‘totali- 
tarian man’ and the other creates ‘totalitarian State,’ 
These two totalitarian systems of man and society 
five birth to Total Wars which result in the total 
destruction of all those values which impart meaning 
to human life. 

How to resolve this deep-rooted conflict and clash 
of ideologies ? After the First World War, the League 
of Nations attempted to perform this difficult task, 
but it failed. After the Second World War, the United 
Nations Organization is trying to make the world safe 
for peace and democracy. But it is yet to be seen 
whether Lake Success will not turn into Lake Failure. 
My visit to Lake Success was not a source of inspira- 
tion. The U.N.O. buildings are located in a portion of 
an armament factory which is still active in turning out 
ferocious weapons of war night and day. In one part 
of the building, peace is talked and in the other, war 
is planned; this is the basie tragedy of modern life 
which is the greatest menace to the success of the 
United Nations. 

The man-in-the-street hag a commonsense solution 
to this stupendous problem of conflict and war. While 
talking to a guard in the British Museum, my wife 
asked as to what the common man thought about the 
next war. “We do not want any war!” came the prompt 
reply. He added: 

“If Truman and Stalin are itching for a war, 
let them fight each other and decide who is stronger. 
But why should all of us be dragged into this 
quarrel ?” 

This remark was very amusing, indeed; it re- 
minded us of the duels that the ancient kings in India 
used to arrange in deciding the strength of various 
kingdoms. It was, surely, a very good system because 
the extent of violence was very much restricted and 
restrained, But in these days of total war nothing is 
spared from the scope of inhuman violence. So the 
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common man’s coilimotigetiee solittion reitiditis a dream 
and a pious wish, We have to recognize the naked 
fact that the conflict is ideological in nature and can- 
not be resolved by either duels or global holocausts. 

The question, therefore, arises: “Is there any other 
economic ideology which eschews the evils of both 
Capitalism and Communism and combines the good 
points of the two?” Upon the answer to this crucial 
question depends the hope of humanity for genera- 
tions to come. Fortunately for us, a great leader and 
prophet was born in India to show a new way of life 
based on Jove, non-violence, resistance to evil and 
constructive approach to good. He proved by his life 
and work that Soul force was a stronger power than 
violence; even.the atom bomb could not conquer the 
undaunted Spirit of Man. He also told us that non- 
violence must permeate every aspect of our national 
life. If war has to be abolished root and -branch, the 
social, economic, Political, educational and moral 
organization of a country should be non-violent -in 
character. In other words, the roots of violence have 
to be traced and eradicated in all directions. Attempts 
to build peace on the foundation of social and econo- 
mic violence are foredoomed to failure. In order to 
win lasting peace, we have, therefore, to set Our own 
house in order. This was the message of that glorious 
leader and saint. 


The Gandhian way of life presupposes the funda- 
mental values of Simplicity and Dignity of Labour. 
Both Capitalism and Communism are based on the 
materialistic values; they attach importance to the 
standard of living, while Gandhiji was anxious to raise 
the ‘standard of life,’ which connotes the develop- 
ment of the whole personality of man. Mahatma 
Gandhi told us that true happiness and prosperity 
consisted not in the multiplication of wants but in 
their control and discrimination. Modern civilization 
has, like the Greek young man Narcissus, fallen in 
love with itself and bids fair to pine away and perish. 
The world is, indeed, too much with us and the mad 
race after earthly pleasures and material wealth throws 
it into the whirlpool of economic exploitation, regi- 
mentation of the masses and violent socio-political 
organization. We have to. learn a‘ timely lesson from 
the story of King Midas who hankered after gold, and 
if we persist in this senseless craze we will, like him, 
convert all human values into gold and thereby bring 
about the spiritual death of Man. “Of what avail is 
it to add and add and add?” asks Poet Tagore. “By 


going on increasing the volume or pitch of sound we 


can get nothing but a shriek ; we can get music only 
by restraining the sound and giving it the melody of 
the rhythm of perfection.” Without this self-restraint, 
the establishment of a non-violent socio-economic 
organization is an impossibility. 
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In the social sphere, the Gandhian way implies 
equal treatment for all human beings irrespective of 
any distinctions relating to race, colour, sex, religion, 
or social position. In a society where the coloured 
peorle are treated as inferior to the white population, 
any talk of peace and non-violence becomes a hypo- 
crisy of the meanest kind. In the economic domain, 
Gandhian ideology means economic equality and a 
very large measure of industrial decentralization in 
the farm of Co-operatives. Excepting the key indus- 
tries which should be nationalized and, if necessary, 
run on a large scale, all the consumer-goods industries 
ought to be organized on a_ small-scale basis in the 
village cottage. Such economic decentralisation would 
be able to provide full employment, eliminate Jabour- 
capital friction because the workers themselves will be 
the owners of Industrial Co-operatives, and make the 
country fool-proof against modern warfare of aerial 
bombardment. The planning of fields, factories and 
warkshops would enable people to live a healthy life 
in the open air and would promote art and culture in 
natural surroundings. A decentralized economy dis- 
courages concentration of power in the hands of the 
State or a few individuals and will, consequently, be 
non-explosive and non-violent in nature. Centralized 
economy, on the contrary, is bound to be explosive 
and violent. To build international peace on the 
foundations of centralized economic organization is to 
build on sands. 


In the educational field, Gandhian thought 
emphasizes the correlation of hand-culture with mind- 
culture or the integration of handicrafts with academic 
subjects. The Gandhian plan of ‘New Education’ con- 
sists in teaching through the medium of productive 
activity, so that as a child works and earns in plying 
his crafts he obtains the essential knowledge of different 
subjects also. Instead of becoming 2 burden on society, 
he actively participates in the production of wealth. 
In the political sphere, Gandhi’s main contribution 
was the stress on decentralized democracy in the form 
cf rural communities with a large measure of local 
self-government. Centralized democracy as practised 
in most of the countries today is a failure because 
the masses do not. feel the glow of freedom and 
responsibility. According to Mahatma Gandhi, de- 
ceutralized democratic organization alone can promote 
peace and non-exploitation. Centralization in political 
democracy inevitably results either in Fascism or 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat.’ 

Morally, the Gandhian way of life implies insis- 
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tence on the purity of the means as that of the end. 
It has to be understood once and for all that pure 
aims can never be achieved with impure means. 
Spiritually, Gandhi believed in the Oneness of Life 
and he desired to realize God by identifying himself 
with the meanest of creatures. It is only through self- 
purification and selfless service that one can attune 
oneself to the Infinite. Gandhi went a step farther 
than Internationalism; he believed in ‘Universalism’ in 
the sense that all life was one not only on this planet 
but in the whole Universe. But this does not mean that 
we should depend for our daily necessaries of life on 
distant lands. The ideals of local self-sufficiency and 
Universalism could be followed simultaneously without 
any question of contradiction or inconsistency. 

Gandhism thus points out the middle way between 
the two worlds of today; it is capable of fusing the two 
conflicting ideologies into one without any confusion. 
It is not medieval and irrational. On the contrary, I 
claim that the Gandhian way is the only scientific and 
practical solution of almost all the ills that plague 
mankind in the modern world. Instead of being behind 
the times, Gandhi was,’perhaps, a few decades or even 
a century ahead of us. If we do not comprehend the 
imperative need for decentralization of economic and 
political power, time would compel us to do so. The 
nemesis of over-centralization and excessive mechani- 
zation would be the organization of decentralized rural 
units of administration and economic planning. 
America is already tasting the fruits of modern science 
and large-scale centralized industrialization, so much 
so that politicians of the United States are seriously 
thinking of constructing an underground Capital as a 
measure of safety against atomic warfare. They are 
actively planning to decentralize their giant factories 
into the countryside as a means of effective self- 
defence. I will, therefore, not be surprised if America 
is obliged to follow Gandhi much earlier as a necessity 
than does India adopt the Gandhian way of life as a 
matter of duty. 

Gandhi is no longer a symbol of mere passive 
resistance; he is a dynamic and revolutionary urge for 
a new way of life. The two worlds of Capitalism and 
Communism are at loggerheads; they are engaged in 3 
quarrel of life and death. The Gandhian way points 
out an alternative in which both of these ideologies 
can pool together their best qualities for the happi- 
ness and welfare of mankind* 


* This is the last chapter of Principal Agarwal’s forthcoming 
book The Two Worlds to be published by the Hind Kitahs, Bombay. 
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Roman and Mediaeval France 


By ADI NATH SEN, ma, Bsc. (Glas), m-1-2- (India) 


Avienon, in the centre of the picturesque country, 
south of France, is of unbounded interest to the 
student of European history, specially relating to the 
marks left of the Roman occupation, during the early 
Christian era and years later, of the 14th century 
Church history. In Avignon itself, which formed part 
of the Holy Roman Empire, there are Roman remains 
such as the Theatre of Vaison, but more substantial 
remains in Aries nearby of a Roman Theatre and a 
Roman Arena enchant visitors. A great Aqueduct 
(Pont Du Gard), more impressive and majestic than 
even the Colosseum at Rome, for filling the baths at 
Nimes with the hep of slave labour, symbolises truth- 
fully the strength, the quality and even the cruelty 
of the most universally dominant (Latin) civilisation 
that the world has ever seen. There are other remains 
‘in the vicinity—the Castle of King Rene, the Maison 
Carree, a Corinthian Temple, which was perhaps the 
centre of much larger buildings of a Roman Forum. 

After a gap of about a thousand years, Avignon 
was the seat of the Pope, when there was another 
Pope at Rome and even a third was elected. There 
was a schism (which deserves more than a Passing 
mention, when referring to Avignon), in the Christian 
Church in its chequered history from its inception 
with the advent of Lord Jesus Christ, which is worth 
recapitulation. Time had come in the West, two 
thousand years ago, when the brotherhood of mankind 
came to be acknowledged and interest in religion was 
universal. Insistence upon the universal fatherhood of 
God, implicit brotherhood of ail men and sacredness 
of every human personality as a living temple of 
God,—these freshly enunciated principles had _ the 
profoundest effect on all subsequent social and political 
life of mankind. Incidentally it created a faith in 
learning and diffusion of knowledge, hitherto un- 
explored. It was not easy to fight the then prevalent 
subversive elements. There was Gnosticism with its 
rites and formulae, purported to be divinely revealed 
and restricted to the initiate few, who believing that 
matter was evil and spirit alone was good, led extreme 
lives—either without restraint, considering flesh as 
matter unworthy of notice, or in unnatural asceticism, 
since matter being evil, flesh was to be shunned and 
marriage was sinful. The Gnostic’s belief in individual 
infallible knowledge militated against the Christian 
believer’s faith, as he received it. The Christian 
Church had also to be aware of doctrinaires of great 
ability like Marcion, Montanus and Moni. Marcion 
believed in an additional but lesser God creating the 
world with its sins and misery, the Jews being the 


chosen people. Jesus was sent by the good God to 
save the people and was really God, although man 
only in appearance, matter being evil, as the Gnostics 
believed. Montanus believed in the immediate coming 
of the Lord Jesus, and Monianists considered them- 
selves as special proteges of the spirit, which militated 
against the Episcopal authority. Moni deliberately 
planned to unite in a new religion the best elements 
of all the religions and attempted a fusion of 
Christian, Pagan and Gnostic doctrines. From Revela- 
tions, he claimed to be an apostle of Christ as well as 
the final interpreter of Zoroaster and Buddha. This 
new cult temporarily flourished from Morocco to 
China. 





The Chateau du Roi Rene, Tarascon 


On the side of the Church, there appeared men, 
known as Apologists, who refuted the calumnies—im- 
putations against the Christian Church and preached 
the existence of God, His nature, Immortality of the 
Soul, the possibility of Salvation and the Christian 
idea of Holy Living. The Christian Church was well 
organised into a multitude of Churches in different 
cities, the Clergy presided over by a Bishop, the 
who!’e Church including the laity choosing the Clergy— 
Priests and Deacons—for the spiritual and the adminis- 
trative sides. In time the Churches of a given region 
grouped round that of a principal city like Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch or Carthage, the Church of Rome 
having a special role of authority over all others, 
because of St. Peter, chosen by Lord Jesus, as the 
rock on which the Church would be built. There was 
steady conversion and expansion—in the East, includ- 
ing Southern Russia, Bulgaria and other countries 
from Greece and Antioch; in the West, France, Spa‘n, 
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Southern Germany, Ireland and Britain from Rome; 
and in the South, Northern Africa from Alexandria. 

The fact that the first believers suffered untold 
(and mostly unrecorded) torture but kept to their 
faith, explains the silent, steady and solid growth of 
fhe Church. The Roman Emperors ruthlessly perse- 
cuted the early Christians, and later through alter- 
nations of persecution, neutrality and protection accord- 
ing to the inclinations of the omnipotent Emperors, 
the State itself became Christian. Paganism had, how- 
ever, held its sway for a considerable time as it Was 
elastic and its different forms without any fixed creed 
did not offend the Roman Emperors as did the rigid 
principles of the Christian Church. The Roman 
Empire, however, did much good in. diffusing the 
religious ideals and bringing out the best in all and 
kept them together by preventing schisms. Although 
Christianity started with the Jewish nucleus, Jewish 
Christianity went into oblivion but for a smal 
society, known as Nazarenes. Complicated theo- 
retical disputes caused a set-back to the progress 
of the Church. Arius questioned “God the Son.” 
Sabellians preached that Jesus the Son was merely an 
aspect of God the Father, while the Trinitarians 
preached the more subtle doctrine that God was 
Father, Son and the Holy Ghost, which is the accepted 
formula of the whole Christendom. 

There however occurred a clash, when gradualiy 
the question arose whether the Church or the Emperor 
would be the final authority in spiritual matters, as 
the Emperor decidedly was in matters temporal. We 
shall see how Avignon came into the picture; it started 
from this dispute. As a result, the Popes had to have 
temporal power, mainly in self-defence, and had some- 
times to depend on the support of the ruling and 
quarrelling monarchs. Already the Pope had a vast 
propaganda organisation in his priests throughout the 
land and influence from having the keys of Heaven 
and Hell. Gradually there was accumulation of wealth 
from dispositions of property from dying childless 
persons and comforted penitent rich sinners. In many 
European countries, alienated from princes or kings, 
taxation was paid to Rome and additional taxes were 
paid to the Church. The inyestitures also created 
influence and wealth. Popes even tried to establish one 
rule and one peace throughout Christendom. Military 
Monks (Knights Templar), vowed to ‘poverty, 
chastity and obedience, came into being, but were 
later dissolved by the Pope under pressure. This fight 
for paramountcy came into ‘prominence when the 
Roman Empire divided and all powers vanished in 
Italy, except the Lombards, who were fighting the 
Byzantine Emperors of Constantinople. Far-reaching 
effects however occurred. The Greek Church had to 
accept the Emperor of Constantinople as its head 
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instead of the Pope. Other centres in Armenia, Russia, 
Bulgaria, etc., followed suit and the States became the 
heads of Churches. Though due to Moslem contact, a 
part of the Greek Church became iconoclasts (image- 
breakers) and would not admit homage to idols of 
Saints, all these Eastern Churches did not otherwise 
differ from the Roman Church in rituals and principles. 





The Maison Carree, Nimes 


Much later however, the Protestants of Germany and 
Britain, not only would not admit the authority of 
the Pope. (the State becoming the head of the Church 
in the same way as in the East) but would further 
have most sweeping rejection of traditional doctrines 
and practice in religion. In fact, the Christian Church 
in considerable sections ceased to be universal or 
Catholic. The Church also suffered a great deal from 
the Moslem assault until stopped from the East by 
the Byzantine Emperor Leo III at Constantinople 
and from the West at Poitiers in France by the 
grandfather of Charlemagne. The raids of the Heathen 
Dutch pirates southwards was another set-back. 
When Charlemagne was creating his Empire, including 
Lombardy, he entirely swamped all Papal power. So 
did other monarchs of France and Frederick I of 
Germany and every Prince that became powerful 
enough. During centuries of disorders, invasions, war, 
rapine and destruction, the Ecclesiastical system 
collapsed and all discipline was gone. Monastic life of 
the Church gave place to the profligate, and relations 
and nominees (investitures) of the Clergy were 
elevated to or connected with ruling monarchs for the 
sake of acquisition of power. Effective reformers were 
rare and the unfortunate fusion of Civil, Military and 
Religious offices in the person of the Bishop, and his 
duties as a temporal ruler which converted the Church 
into a State, could not prevent lay usurpation of 
Church nominations (even lay Popes were ordained 
by nominations) and machinations of powerful princes 
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and Roman families. The Crusades (1000—1290) 
diverted the attention for a time but after these dark 
ages (from 900) another great breach occurred. Popes 
eleeied by Cardinals were of very advanced age (like 
the Prime Minister of Nepal, where succession is 
restricted to the seniormost of a generation) and the 
rules were of very short duration. There cannot be dis- 
cussion with the successor-designate regarding policy 
whieh goes to make forms and processes of election, 
clear, unalterable and unassailable. The attempt to 
awaken the direct relationship of the conscience of 





The Pont St. Benezet, Avignon 


the common man and God of Righteousness could only 
be through expediency. On the other hand, most of 
the Cardinals who ‘elected Popes, were Pope’s nominees 
and Popes from early fourteenth century were mostly 
Frenchmen, living in France, as the powerful French 
Kings were at the time the Pope’s traditional ally. But 
the French King Phillip IV, in expanding the royal 
powers, came into conflict with Pope Bonafice, who put 
up a bitter fight, which was continued by Benedict XI 
and Celement V after his death. Pope Clement, a 
Native of France, was residing in France for considera- 
tions of health and owing to disturbed conditions of 
life in Rome and Italy generally. There was also the 
necessity of close negotiations with the French King 
and he took up his residence at Avignon, which became 
the Papal seat in 1309, although he never designed to 
permanently establish the Papacy away from Rome. 
Next, Urban V (1362—70) attempted to bring back 
the Papacy to Rome against opposition of the king of 
France, Cardinals and his court. He actually came to 
Reme in 1367 but had to return to Avignon in 1370, 
owing to the fact that Rome was unsafe and there was 
no prospect of help from other Christian kings. His 
successor, Gregory XI, however, came back to Rome in 
1376 against obstacles, but he died shortly afterwards. 
_ Then Urban VI, Archbishop Bari, was chosen Pope, an 
Tialian after 70 years, under pressure of the populace, 


life, but full of fantastic stalactite shapes. 





by the Cardinals, most of whom were Frenchmen. 
When these Cardinals escaped from Rome, Urban, who 
became noted for tactlessness, chose a new college of 
Cardinals. With the French King’s support, the escaped 
Cardinals chose Clement VII as Pope. Thus two 
camps, both equally representative of the Church, 
came into existence. Bonafice LX succeeded Urban and 
Benedict XIII succeeded Clement. After Bonafice, 
Innocent VII and then Gregory XII became Pope at 
Rome. Both lines of Popes were inefficient and 
Cardinals from both sides, along with Bishops and 
Doctors of Theology, tired of two 
Popes, met at Pisa and chose a 
third Pope, Alexander V, as the two 
Popes who were summoned failed 
to appear. In the mean time, the 
French King and the University of 
Paris had lost interest and declared 
themselves neutral. Benedict went 
to Spain. Alexander was succeeded 
by John XXIII, but proved no 
better. The council then met at Con- 
stance more representively. John was 
arrested, Gregory (Rome) abdicated 
and Benedict (France) died. Martin 
V was chosen Pope and the schism 
ended after long 40 years and Rome 
became the seat of the Pope since. 

It was during the above period that Avignon 
figureg prominently in the History of the Church. 
Pont St. Benezet, the famous bridge on the Rhone, 
was built to keep an eye on the Pontiffs, whose palace 
is seen at no great distance. Beyond the river lies 
Villeneuve, where the Cardinals were housed. On the 
East, at the foot of the hill of Thouzon, crowned with 
the ruins of a Roman Castle, is a Grotto, 120 yards 
long, tunnelled by millions of years of flowing water, 
but without any signs of prehistoric human or animal 
Further 
beyond in a secluded valley, for ever famous in literary 
history, since the great poet Petrarque (“who with 
Dante and Chaucer did more perhaps than any others 
towards the making of mediaeval literature”), the 
friend of Cardinal Phillip, came forsaking his native 
Italy and Papal Avignon, to live here in rest and 
seclusion. ? 

Better days followed the return of the Popes to 
Rome and popular piety revived—Thomas A. Kempis 
and his Imitation of Christ appeared. The great 
period of Reinassance followed. At present States, all 
secular in form, do not ask the Church to surrender 
their episcopal rights and the Church is careful to rule 
out politics. The Pope is now the sovereign of 108 acres 
of land only, including the St. Peter’s and the Vatican 
and recognises united Italy. 


AMERICA’S INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP GARDENS 


By JOSEPH B. SMITH 


Mix together a bit of Holland, a part of Sweden and 
bits of many other countries, and you will come up 
with the International Friendship Gardens at Michi- 
gan City in the midwestern State of Indiana. Collected 
there in 25 acres are the typical flora of nearly every 
nation in settings that strikingly resemble the land of 
their origin. , 

Less than a mile away is Lake Michigan with its 
fringe of high sand dunes—an immense playground 
fashioned by Nature. The Gardens themselves are on 
a va.ley floor hemmed in by heavily wooded hills. 
Here the temperature is always more Moderate than 
elsewhere in the area, aiding growth and cultivation of 
flowers peculiar to warmer climes. 

Within the cultivated section (the Gardens cover 
100 acres, 75 of which are in their natural Sate), are 
flowers donated by nearly every monarch, president 
and ruler of our times. Each nation donated the p.ants, 
bulbs and seedlings used in preparing the separate 
national gardens. In many cases, horticulturists from 
royal gardens were sent to design.the plots to be 
certain they would typify their sponsoring nation. 
Other rulers mailed blue-prints of what they consi- 
dered typical gardens. Every individual garden tries 
to portray the-character of its own nation. All are 
arranged as a series of formal gardens in an informal 
setting. From a hillside, one can see the formal 
paitern. | 

Near the entrance to the formal Gardens is an 
island stage. Its circular form is surrounded by a 
lagoon fed constantly by the waters of Trail Creek. A 
natural amphitheatre is created by a semi-circular hill 
facing the stage and outfitted to seat 5,000 persons. 
This Theatre of Nations is often referred to as the 
Salzburg of America. The summer musical series on 
its stage under the stars includes week-end performances 
of opera, ballet, choral groups and legitimate stage 
troupes. Most of the artists are scheduled for the 
Gardens as part of their Chicago summer tenure. 
Orchestral and band concerts also are given and the 
season is climaxed every August by a music festival 
that attracts accomplished performers from all 
the American Midwest. 

Behind the Gardens is a story of the struggle of 
an ideal with obstinate forces of both Man and 
Nature. It began nearly 50 years ago on an Indiana 
farm where young Virgil Stauffer leaned on his hoe, 
looked at acres of young corn, and _ said to brother 
Joseph: 


over 


“How nice it would be if we could plant acres and 
acres of roses and tulips instead of corn.’ 

Both laughed and went back to their hoeing but 
Virgil cherished that seedling love for flowers. It 
grew and years later both of them were running a 
floral shop in Hammond, Indiana, At Chicago’s 
Century of Progress Exposition in 1934, their inter- 
national floral exhibit brought wide acclaim. Virgil dug 
back into his memory and re-cultivated the seedling 
dream of his youth. Jéseph agreed that there was 
merit in continuing the international friendship pro- 
gram on a non-profit basis. 





Na b] 
The Grecian Garden represents Greece's con- 


tribution to the International Friendship 
Gardens in Michigan City, Indiana 


Deciding the best way to begin was to win sup- 


port of rulers of the world, they began making the 


rounds of Chicago consulates. Their plan was to find 
out what the consuls thought of the plan and possibly 
enlist their aid in promoting the idea with their 
governments. They went to see the English consul who 
immediately gave his hearty endorsement to the pro- 
ject. Elsewhere they obtained similar responses. 
Although the Gardens were still in the dream 
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stage, the brothers spent months scurrying through 
likely sites in Wisconsin, Michigan and Indiana. They 
chose this area because it was necessary to locate near 
the geographic and population centers of the United 
States. They wanted their project available equally 
to tourists and travellers from the east and west coasts. 
Two sites in Wisconsin, both having the vital hill 
protection from wintry blasts, were turned down 
because of the high price. In the fertile fruit lands of 
lower Michigan, they found another perfect spot but 
its owner refused to sell. 





On this island stage near the entrance to 

Friendship Gardens, American artists appear 

natural amphitheatre is created by a 
the stage 


Disheartened by the Michigan incident, they were 
returning home through Michigan City when Virgil 
noticed a side road leading into a wooded area. With 
Deariy two hours of daylight remaining, they decided 
to follow the trail. It looked like their “ideal valley.” 
A lively creek, flowing between the hills and across 
the valley towards the lake, promised cheap protection 
against drought. Residents told them the temperature 
within the valley invariably was five to ten degrees 
warmer than outside it. The varieties of soil fitted 
their needs, too. 

What encouraged them even more was their 
meeting with its owner—Dr. Frank Warren. Because 
their purpose was to increase “the friendly relation- 
ship between the peop'es of the world” through the 
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the International 
each summer, A 
semi-circular hill facing 


international love of flowers, he gave them a 99-year 
lease to the land for one dollax. Then he added a 
renewal clause for the same period. Financially, they 
were almost alone at the beginning. Although their 
letters to world rulers brought back enthusiasm and 
promises of flowers and shrubs, they had to depend on 
their own meagre capital. Later, citizens of the world 
supported the project by buying memberships in it. 

Almost alone, the two men set to work blending 
Nature’s beauty with the best of Man, They started 
clearing the valley of its dense underbrush in the 
summer of 1935. The first lawns 
were planted in the fall of 1935. 
Meanwhile from all over the world, 
plants, seeds and young shrubs 
began arriving. Egyptian lotus plants 
and a carload of tulip bulbs from 
Holland piled up on them, While 
help was offered on all sides, the 
brothers continued doing most of 
the work. One evening during the 
famed 1937 drought, a severe elec- 
trical windstorm broke the drought. 
In the cabin that was their home, 
the two men cheered as their valley 
was drenched. In the morning they 
peered from windows to see their 
beloved gardens hidden beneath a 
swirling mass of flood waters. Two 
dams further up the creek had given 
way during the storm. Learning the 
story, local citizens contributed their 
labor for several weeks to repair the 
damage. By the summer of 1938, the 
Colonial American, British, Persian 
Rose and Polish garden were 
completed. 

In 1939, Hitler’s mechanized hordes overrunning 
Poland all but demolished the Stauffer dream of peace. 
But the Premier of that country, writing from his 
London exile, told them that the Polish garden would 
keep the memory of their homeland alive in the 
breasts of American Poles. Virgil and Joseph set to 
work with renewed vigor. | 

They are still working today. Their project is a 
success whether their ideal of peace is achieved or not. 
Chicago, with 70 per cent of its population of direct 
foreign descent, provides an endless source of flower 
lovers. Besides, the city draws travellers from all over 
the globe. For many, the Gardens are a practical 
approach to the development of international 
friendship—From The Highway Traveler. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF RARH BENGAL 


By P. C. PAUL 


In the age of the Mahabharata and that of Patanjali Among the Jain and Buddhist authors who flourished 
the present Burdwan division was known as Sumha. in the sixth century B.C. it was known by Various 
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The image of Vishnu, tenth century A.D., has The image of Surya, tenth century A.D., has 
been preserved in the Nirmal Siva Temple at been presented to the Ashutosh Museum of the 
Suri (Birbhum) by the late Gaurihar Mitra Calcutta University by the late Gaurihar Mitra 


other names, such as Lada, Vijjabhumi and Sub»a- 
bhumi. What Megasthenes has called the land of 
Gangaradae is a‘so identified with the Burdwan 
Division. 7 

The prosperous sites of an ancient Rarh Bengal 
are now, however, overgrown with thick jungles. In 
most cases their history has been lost, their ancient 
splendour and magnificence quite forgotten, the identi- 
fication of their sites is a matter for wild controversy. 
Among such old sites of Rarh Bengal, Paikore is 
renowned for many ancient archaeological finds on the 
basis of which the ancient history of Bengal could be 
rcconstructed. 





Paikore is now a village, a few miles east of | 
Murari Police Station under the Rampurhat Sub- | 
division in the District of Birbhum. At Paikore, was 


The group images of Vishnu, Surya, Siva-lingas 
and other gods and goddesses of the Pala ; ; : : > 
period have been preserved in the Burasiva discovered a stone-pillar with an inscription which 


Temple at Paikore records that Karnadeva, the Chedi king, ordered for 
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The image of Narasingha, tenth century A.D., 
is to be seen at Paikore 
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installation of an image of the Goddess which, now 
lost, seems to have crowned the pillar. The story of an 
invasion and defeat of Bengal by the great Chedi ruler 
Karnadeva has been mentioned in the Tibetan 
literature* Again, from the commentary of the Verse 9 
of Sandhyakar Nandi’s Ramcharitam, it is evident that 
Karnadeva and Vigrahapala III, Nanyapala’s. son, had 
also a trial of strength in which Karnadeva was 
worsted and had to sue for peace by giving his 
daughter in marriage to Vigrahapala II1.7 


Besides the stone-pillar, many stone-images of the 
Pala period have been discovered. The images of Surya, 
Vishnu and Narasingha deserve special mention. 


Paikore is a place of importance in the history of 
Rarh Bengal. The long line of the illustrious kings 
who reigned here with chivalry and prowess have 
almost passed into oblivion. The invasion of Karna- 
deva is a romantic story that will interest not only 
the archaeologists and students of history but also 
every Bengali who loves Bengal. 





* Vide Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1900, Part I, 
p. 192, 
+ Vide Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 32. 


SMITH COLLEGE, AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


One of the Oldest Women’s Colleges in the United 


APPROXIMATELY 180,000 of the 200,000 young American 
women who enter colleges every year in the United 
States go to a co-educational institution. Usually they 
select one of the 555 State or municipal colleges or 
universities which admit both men and women at ho 
cost except for board and room and incidental fees. 

There are, however, 154 colleges in the United 
States exclusively for women. These colleges offer a 
four-year curriculum leading to a bachelor’s degree in 
liberal arts or science. Most of them are privately 
endowed and operated. 

Smith College in Northampton in the State of 
Massachusetts is one of the oldest and best known of 
American colleges for women. It was founded in 1875, 
with funds bequeathed by Sophia Smith, a wealthy 
spinster who—in an era when most U.S. colleges 
accepted only men students—believed that women 
should have equal opportunities for higher education. 
In October of this year the seventy-fifth academic 
year of the college began. This anniversary was cele- 
brated with a convocation at which honorary degrees 


States Observes an Anniversary 


were conferred upon 12 outstanding women educators 
and scholars. Seven of those honored were American 


women, the rest ware from other countries—Great 
Britain, France, Denmark, The Netherlands, and 
Mexico. 


The Diamond Jubilee convocation was one of 
many milestones in Smith College history and in the 
history of education for women in the United States. 
Because of its age and tradition, Smith College has 
pioneered in many educational advances that have 
been adopted by other schools for women. 


Smith was one of the first colleges in the country 
to emphasize international relations by sending 
students to foreign universities where they could study 
the language and culture of another country. The 
program is open to third-year language students with 
good academic records. Since 1925, when the project 
started, 877 women from Smith have studied abroad. 
At present, groups are studying at the Sorbonne, the 
University of Geneva, the University of Florence, the 


Colegio de Mexico, and the University of Toronto, 
Canada. | 

The college administrators have also encouraged 
students from other countries to come to Smith. This 
year there are 33 undergraduates from 30 countries: 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
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to speak. Students attend services of their choice at 
churches in Northampton. 

Smith was one of the first women’s colleges. -to 
establish a vocational office with a full-time staff to 
help students select their future occupations and advise 
them in choosing courses that will be most useful to 
them. The office also helps undergraduates find sum- 
mer positions. 


China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Israel, Italy,~ Korea, Lithuania, Nal he - 


Mexico, Norway, Palestine, Poland, 
Siam, South Africa, Sweden, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia. 

Many of these visitors have been 
aided by scholarships or fellowships 
either from Smith or from nonprofit 
organizations interested in furthering 
international understanding such as 
the American Field Service, the 
Institute of International Education, 
and the English Speaking Union. 
Seven students have been aided 
this year under the provisions of 
the Fulbright Act, a legislative 
measure passed by the U. S. Con- 
gress authorizing the use of U. S. 
government funds to promote 
educational exchange. 

The tradition of friendship with 
other countries began at Smith 
during World War I when a group 
of Smith alumnae did relief work 
in Grecourt, France. Since World 
War II Smith students have contri- 
buted generously to relief projects 
for other nations. Through a faculty- 
student relief committee, the college 
has sent medical supplies to Austrian 
students, parcels of food to the 
University of Torun in Poland, 
money and clothing to the Scuola 
Normale in Pisa, Italy, and books 
and other educational supplies to war orphans 
and refugees in Europe. Smith students send donations 
to the World Student Servcie Fund which helps needy 
students all over the world, to the American Friends 
Service Committee, the United Nations International 


Children’s Emergency Fund, and the Near East 
Foundation. 


Smith was one of the first private colleges to be 
run on a non-sectarian basis. Sophia Smith directed in 
her will that in the selection of students no preference 
be given to any religious denomination. Today the 
students gather on Sunday afternoons for inter- 
denominational vesper services at which prominent 
religious leaders from all over the country are invited 
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Students walk through the main entrance to the campus of 


Smith College 


The Smith College School for Social Work, esta- 
blished in 1918, is an outstanding graduate professional 
school which offers the degree of Master of Social 
Sciences. Smith is one of the few women’s colleges to 
operate a graduate school. 


Life on the Smith campus centers around academic 
work. From Monday morning at 9 o’clock until 
Saturday at 12, the student attends classes, takes notes 
at lectures, or reports on research projects to dis- 
cussion groups. She spends another 45 hours or more 
preparing assignments, either in the library or in science 
laboratories. The library’s 348,000 volumes and 1,100 
current periodicals are arranged on open shelves. 
Individual study booths in the stacks give the student 
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privacy and quiet for her work. Certain buildings on 
the campus are equipped for studies in physics, 
chemistry, the biological sciences, astronomy, and 
horticulture. 





* Students await the beginning of a hockey game 


to be played by their classmates at Smith 
College 

The academic life also includes attending lectures 
given by visiting scholars, touring the art gallery to 
see special exhibitions, and making field trips under 
faculty supervision to hospitals, housing projects, and 
other activities related to particular courses of study. 

During the week the students must rely on each 
other for their social life. In the late afternoon after 
classes are over, they range over the 28-acre (11.2- 








hectare) athletic field. They -hold i races on the 
river that winds around the campus or practise for 
horse shows at the college riding club. Between classes 
they gather at an off-campus coffee shop for refresh- 
ments and to read their mail and talk. 

Many of the students spend their free time work- 
ing for college organizations in the Students’ Building. 
One group publishes a monthly literary magazine, 
and another a semi-weekly newspaper. Other groups 
put on plays, musical comedies, and dance 
recitals. The organizations include an international 
relations club, an art club, and several political clubs 
which hold discussion meetings and preseat as guest 
speakers persons who are prominent in the field of 
politics. A student government _ association, whose 
officers are elected by the student body, runs campus 
activities, and a committee of students meets with 
faculty representatives to confer on changes in the 
curriculum, * oi a Sd 

On week-ends the students may either hold dances 
to which they invite young men from neighboring 
colleges, visit: New York or Boston (the nearest metro- 
politan centers), or spend some time with their fami- 
lies or friends. 

Smith’s 2,297 students live in small houses, nach 
accommodating from 50 to 60 Persons. The young 
women meet for meals in a common dining room and 
gather for informal singing in the living room after 
dinner. They decorate their own bedrooms -to suit 
themselves, but the college provides such basic furni- 
ture as a bed, desk, bureau, and chair. Houses are 
grouped in units separated from the academic build- 
ings by tree-lined streets and wide lawns, 

It costs a Smith student $1600 a year for tuition, 
board, and room. One-fifth of the students either re- 
ceive scholarships or earn part of their expenses by 
working during their free time. Students may also 
reduce their expenses by living in one of two co- 
operative houses in which they share house-keeping 


duties —USIS. 
October, 1949 
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PACIFISTS AND WORLD PEACE 


By S, K. 


THoucn the early history of man reveals to us his 
ferocious and brutal nature when he lived in an un- 
civilised manner in forests using raw meat, barks of trees, 
and fighting with one another, yet with the advent of civi- 
lisation we find how man has been a seeker of peace and 
happiness from time immemorial. But the cause of 
indiscipline, disorder, and unhappiness remains the same 
for ever, viz. the question of survival and the idea of 
supremacy of one over the other. In the beginning even 
when man lived in groups and when no movement was 
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possible from one corner of the globe to the other, one 
group of men were found to fight with another group for 
some reason or other. With the growth of civilisation. 
and the expansion of transport facilities, etc., people of 
different parts of the world known as different races and’ 
nations began to migrate from one place to another in an 
attempt to survive and ultimately to make themselves and 
their country more wealthy. And thus arose the idea of 
supremacy not only of one man over the other, but of 
one race over the other and finally of one nation oyer- 
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_the other, And so we find the series of battles and wars in 
the history of the world. The Great War of 1914-18 
which was the first global war, brought with it a chain 
_ of sorrows and miseries in this world. In spite of the 
heavy damages and devastations caused by war there has 
been no end to such struggle. Man could not remain, 
‘static for long. His dynamic character has again been 
evidenced by the World War IL which broke out in 1939 
and ended in 1945. This surpassed the World War I in 
all xespects, specially with respect to the use of the 
deadliest mechanical weapon like the Atom Bomb, one of 
the finest inventions of man, and also with respect to the 
extent of devastations caused by it all over the surface of 
the earth. 

Besides these, see: small-scale brutal happenings 
like civil war or communal riot, and murder, etc., have not 
been rare even in this modern civilised world. In one 
word, the twentieth century which has been a landmark 
in the history of world culture and civilisation, has, on 
the other hand, witnessed the greatest and meanest havoc 
wrought by man through war, riot and murder. 

However, this does not represent the complete picture 
of human activities upon this earth. There is also 
a better counterpart of the human society which has been 
equally striving for the .establishment of peace on this 
surface of the earth. Consequently the world has pro- 
duced a good number of saints and sages in different 
parts and at different ages for preaching messages of 
goodwill and peace. And thus we find the appearance of 
the prophets and saviours like Moses, Zoroaster, Confu- 
cius and Laotze, Buddha, Mahomet, Jesus Christ, Lord 
Krishna, Sankaracharya, Sri Ramakrishna, Vivekananda 
and lastly Mahatma Gandhi (Bapuji) on this earth, all 
of whom spent their lives in preaching messages of 
brotherhood and _ peace. 

_ However, the peace-drive too was not confined in 
individual activities only, but collective efforts in estab- 
lishing peace have been reflected in the birth and growth 
of peace-squads and welfare-organisations throughout the 
various parts of the. world. Ultimately the different races 
and ‘nations of the world have assembled together and 
succeeded in forming a péace-organisation of international 
Status. And thus after World War If, was founded the 
League of Nations on January 10, 1920, with the object 
of promoting international peace and security. The total 
number of participating nations to this organisation was 
fifty-three. But this proving not very effective under new 
circumstances during the World War II, United Nations 
Organisation has been founded in 1943 with the same 
object in view but with some fundamental changes in the 
constitution of the aforesaid League of Nations. This 
UNO in which fifty-one allied nations have signed the 
charter is a much more stronger body with a large number 
of branches like the Security Council, UNESCO, WHO, 
FAO, and ECAFE, etc., and is conducting its activities in a 
much wider scale with the direct support of the respective 
governments. Now the question arises—are we fully 
satished with its activities, and are we assured of perma- 
nent peace and safety in this world? Certainly no posi- 
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tive answer is possible at this stage. However, it cannot 
be denied that the world is being threatened with a third 
world war. A fear-complex has gripped the whole popu- 
lation of the world specially in view of the deteriorating 
economic conditions in the various parts of the globe. 

Thus a saner section of the people who can be 
regarded as the products of our prophets of the different 
ages, and who seem to be unconcerned with the political 
moves of the various governments, being conscious of 
the peculiar world situation, met together in the 
Dominion of India under the title of WORLD PACI.- 
FISTS to train the masses to stand against war and thus 
to become real pacifists by following the messages of 
goodwill and peace as given by the prophets. This 
World Pacifists’ Conference was convened by 54 
overseas delegates representing 33 countries and 26 
Their discussions at Santinekelan 
were held very secretly, and then at Sevagram too their 
meetings and conferences except on one occasion, were 
not open to the public and the press. So it is beyond 
the scope of this article to comment on the proceedings 
and discussions in the secret sessions. However, as far as 
we learnt from the open sessions at Santineketan and 
particularly at Calcutta (as I personally attended the 
Calcutta session), their move cannot be discouraged 
specially in view of their noble idea of world unity noé 
through the usual governmental machineries, but through 
the willing co-operation of the masses. They believe not 
in the action of the government but in mass-activities, 
and opine that world-peace is inevitable if the masses 
of the world-population desire it. 

Now from the logical point of view this is actually 
true. But in this material world can the masses be 
separated from the government ? Have not the govern- 
ments been formed by the masses ? Can the masses dis- 
obey their government to help in war preparations when, 
they are asked to do so in their own interest. In one 
word masses are always led by some interest to help 
their government in this material world. The richer 
section of the masses instead of being happy with what 
they have, are hankering after more and more wealth 
and are devising ways and means to exploit the already 
poorer people of their humble resources. Thus wherever 
We may go we meet two main classes, viz., “RICHER’ 
and ‘POORER’ or simply ‘HAVE’s and ‘HAVENOT’s. 
More clearly to explain, one group of people is well-fed 
and well-nourished and have got excess of wealth; while 
the other group is under-fed and under-nourished and 
have nothing in their store. The same phenomenon of 
inequilibrium is existent in the international field too, and 
it is the government of the respective countries that help 
them to maintain this state of inequlibrium. So in order 
to establish world-peace, the main problem js to abolish 
this state of inequilibrium disregarding for the present 
the inherent brutal tendency of man which is up till now 
an uncontrollable factor. 

Hence the question arises: Is India, the land of 
“monks” and “sadhus” preaching her messages of brother- 
hood and peace both through official and non-official 
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agencies for a pretty Jong time, the most suitable place 
for Werld Pacifists’ Conference? Certainly it is sheer 
waste c= time to try to wake a man up who is already 
awaken=d, and the same is the case with India. It is 
more sc. because India being a less wealthy and powerful 
country in the modern world, has got no control over. 
worlc-politics. Her helpless position is evidenced by the 
hopeles= results achieved so far by the preaching of 
messag23 of brotherhood and peace through her saviours 
and prophets in different ages. 

So the attempts of the World Pacifists will be much 
more efective if these conferences are held first in all the 
‘more pewerful countries by turn in order to persuade the 
masses there to stand against war and to sacrifice a part 
of their wealth for the poorer nations of the world whereby 
only the impending world calamity can be avoided. The 
success of the World Pacifists will be more significant if 
a direc- approach to the problem be made by them 
through their respective governments, as no successful 
solution can be expected in this modern complex world 
without the active support of the government representing 
the pesple of the land. Thus world-peace is _ imnevit- 
able if the World FPacifists in co-operation with UNO 
unhesitatingly invite the attention of their respective 
governnents to the following points, and urge their 
governments through mass-movements to help in their 
peace-drive which is possible only through the execution 
of the programme given below : 


(i) Establishment of a real United Organisation 
puz-ly representative of the world population and free 
from world-politics; : 

(ii) Determination of the common minimum 
standard of living for the different nations of the 
world; 

(iii) Determination of the total world population, 
world-needs for food, clothing and other daily necessi- 
ties of life on regional basis from year to year; 

(iv) Yearly stock-taking of world reserve of 
naciral resources, world production of food, and 
cIcthings, ete., both through natural and artificial 
processes; 

(v) Formation of a World Distribution Board to 
deal with the equitable distribution of food and 
clothings, ete., after fixing the auotas for the various 
coimtries according to’ their needs; and the consider- 
at'on of arranging for more production of food and 
otier essentials through artificial means in case of 
world-deficits; 

(vi) Setting a maximum limit of wealth that 
should be enjoyed by an individual, a race, and ulti- 
mately by a nation; i 

(vii) Extension of the same facilities to alk 
children of the world especially with respect to food, 
eduration, and health; 

(viti) Strictest restriction on the use of destruc- 
tive materials and weapons by an individual, a race, 
or a nation; 

(ix)’ Stock-taking of the existing war materials 
m2:nt far ng2 far destructive purnoses in the different 
verts of the slohe, and to deposit all such materials 
in. a ‘Central Godown’ under the direct supervision of 
the Security Council until arrangements are made to 
rampletely destroy them; 

(x) To put a stop-order to the further manufac- 
ture of destructive materials, to the further modern 
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scientific discoveries and inventions of mure deadly 

weapons like Atom Bomb, etc., and to discourage secret 

scientific research on ‘atomic energy’ and the like; ~ 

(xi) To find a common world language in order 
to establish closer link among all the races and nations 
of the world; 

(xii) To take up the task of educating the cent 
per cent world population first through regional 
language and then through the common world 
language; ‘ 

' (xiii) Lifting of restriction on the free movement 
of individuals throughout the various parts of the 
globe; : 

(xiv) Consideration of equidistribution of popu- 
lation according to the total available aréas of land; 

(xv) Full employment, and implementation of 
strict measures for control on world population through 
modern scientific processes. : 

Thus it may now be concluded that world-peace 
is not something inconceivable and impossible on this 
surface of the earth, rather it can be achieved ihrough 
the earnest efforts of the World Pacifists, if only they 
carry out their tasks with a modified outlook not merely 
from the ethical point of view disregarding the existence 
of the governments but with careful consideration to the 


present complex world-affairs. 


Again it must be specially borne in mind that the 
activities of the World Pacifists instead of ending here 
will be recorded for ever in world-history, and will act 
as a helpful guide to future generations in their 
attempt to establish permanent peace in the world. Hence 
it is hoped that the World Pacifists who have brought the 
dream of our Kaviguru into shape by holding their first 
conference at Santineketan (Abode of Peace), will spend 
no time and thought in turning their direct attention to 
the more powerful countries like Britain, France, Russia, 
America, U.S.Aj., and Germany, in order to persuade the 
people there and their governments to help actively in their 
noble task with special reference to the above fifteen 
points. | 


Finally, it must be admitted here that the noble task 
of establishing world-peace is a treamendous one, and can 
hardly be solved within a short périod of a few years 
or so. It is so vast a problem that it involves a long 
chain of programmes to be executed by the people from 
generation to generation. The idea of peace is not the 
gift of the 20th century, but it has been prevailing in 
human minds since the appearance of man on this earth, 
and more apparently since the beginning of culture and 
civilisation in human society. There was a time when 
only One Individual (now deemed as Saviour, Prophet, 
or Messenger of God to us) in millions of people, had 
preached His messages of goodwill and peace to the 
people to save the inflicted world from the clutch of any 
disaster or calamity. But now in this 20th century we 
hear the same cry of peace being raised from various quar- 
ters of the globe not only by individuals but by groups 
of people of different races and nations. So it remains 
to be seen the dawning of that day when the whole world 
will announce in one voice the establishment of peace. in 
this world for times to come ! 


THE SIKH GURUS’ CONCEPTION OF GODHEAD 
By SARDAR SARDUL SINGH CAVEESHAR 


THE idea of God has been called as the regenerative 
and regulative idea of all religious systems and 
religious movements. To understand Sikhism, there- 
fore, it is absolutely necessary to understand the 
Sikhs’ conception of God. If once it is understood 
what the Sikhs mean by God, the whole of the Sikh 
religion becornes an open book. 

The Sikhs have been called a God-conscious 
people. To distinguish the Sikhs from Shaivites, 
Vaishnavites, Buddhists, Christians, Mohammadans or 
Zoroastrians, who are so called after the name of the 
god or prophet they follow or worship, the Sikhs are 
called Akalis, men of God, or Khalsas, those whose 
purity of heart lies in their belief in one God and 
none else, Ek bina man naik na anaj (Guru Govind 
Singh’s 33 Swayyas—I Swayya). Even the word Sikh 
means a Disciple, one who sits at the feet of the 
Teacher to learn of God and His ways, A Sikh is 
God-centred; love and service of the Lord is the 
mainspring of his life. 

The Sikh faith is thus entirely based on the Sikh 
conception of God. Not only the Sikh religion and 
philosophy but also the ethics, and social conceptions 
of the Sikhs have God as the central theme. The 
maxim that on the purity of belief depends the purity 
of faith could have no apter application than in the 
case of Sikhs. 

The principal formula, the mulmantra of the 
Sikhs with which the Sikh Bible and all its important 
sections begin, is: “Ek Onkar, Sat-nam, Karta-purkh, 
Nirbhao, Nirwair, Akalmurat, Ajoons, Saibhang, Gur- 
parsad,’ which translates as: 

“The One God who creates, sustains and with- 
draws; The Eternal Word; The All-Pervading 
Creative Spirit; Without Fear or Enmity; The 
Being beyond the limits of Time and Space; The 
Absolute and Independent; By the grace of the 

‘Giver of Light we begin.” 

Before the advent of the Sikh Gurus, the concep- 
tion of God in India oscillated between two extremes. 
Under the influence of Shankaracharya, the greatest 
of the Indian philosophers, Godhead was conceived as 
an Absolute, Transcendent Being, having nothing to 
do with the creation. The creation, according to this 
school, was Godless; it was maya, a false illusion, 
having no real existence. The popular belief, the belief 
of the man in the street, swung to the other extreme. 
He could not understand the existence of an Impersonal 
Being. For him God was like a great king who ruled 
the world whimsically like an autocratic king. God 
had minor gods, gaddesses, spirits and his incarnations 
to help him in the administration of His state. 
People worshipped images and idols, stocks and stones, 
trees and rivers, animals and men, whose spirit presided 
over or.controlled various functions of life and nature 
in their own right, as deputies of the Higher Being. 


Guru Govind Singh refers to the popular forms of 
worship amongst Hindus and Moslems of the time as 
follows : 

“Some worship stones, and put them on their heads. 

Others suspend the Lingam round their necks. 

Some see God in the South, others bow their heads 
to the West. 

Some foolishly worship idols, others wander about 

worshipping graves. 
They are, entangled in false ceremonial, 

They know not the secret of the Lord.” 

—X Swayya 

There were thirty-three crores of higher beings 
who could be worshipped at one’s leisure or in the 
hour of need. Such a belief was a happy mixture of 


anthropomorphism, animism and a crude sort of 
materialistic pantheism. 
Guru Arjan raised the difference between the 


scholars and the common peorle to a higher level and 
referred to it in the words: 

“O happy brides, my friends, give me, give me news 
of my Beloved. 

I wonder at the different accounts I hear of Him; 

I tell you what they are. 

Some say that God abides altogether detached from 
the world; others that He is wholly merged 
in it. 

His colour and form are not distinct; _ 

O happy brides, tell me what He looks like, 

He is present in everything, 

He dwelleth in every heart, 

Yet He is not blended with anything; 

He is detached. 

Nanak saith, listen, O ye people, put the words of 
the holy into your hearts” Se 

; —Guru Arjan: Jaitsri 

It was clear that the two classes looked at God, 
with one eye closed and the open eye was often 
half-blind. 

The learned, the seers, regard disputes about the 
transcendent and immanent nature of God as 
irrelevant : 

“Some say God is near, others that He is far away. 

To say He is near or far is like saying that a fish 
could climb a date-palm. 

Why, Sir, talkest thou nonsense ? 

They, who have found God keep silent about it. 

The Pandits shout their Vedic theories; 

But the ignorant Namdev only knoweth God.” 

—Namdev: Todi 

The Sikh Gurus declared that God was not only 
Saibhang, Absolute and Independent; Akal and 
Ajoont, Beyond Time and Space; but also Karla 
Purkh, the All-Pervading, Creative Spirit. God was 
both Transcendent and Immanent, Personal and Im- 
personal. He was beyond the Creation, but he lived 
in His Creation. He was not the Creation, but the 
Creation had certainly its existence in Him. 

“Thou hast a million eyes, yet no eye hast Thou; 

Thou hast a million forms, yet no form is Thine; 

Thou hast millions of sacred feet, yet no feet at all; 
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Thou art withoué any odour, yet millions of odours 
- emanate from Thee; 
; With such charms, O' Lord! Thou hast bewitched 


me; 
- ‘Thine ‘Light pervades everything; 
Everything is aglow with Thine Light.” 
—Rag Dhanasarr 
’ This was the conception of God which Guru 
Nurax put before the people at Jaggannath, when he 
fourc the devotees in Orissa worshipping at the 
shrine the wooden idol as verily the Lord of the 
Universe! At another place he says: 
“The Lord pervades the whole Universe; 
Eis Will controls it, 
Eow can I call Him far or near? 
= see the Manifested and’ the’ Unmanifested on 
every side; 
The One Lord works through all”’—Rag Maru 
Guru Nanak expressed surprise at the attitude of 
these who regarded God as separate from the 


‘Crestion. Referring to his own days as a student of 


phitosophy, he said: 
““hou pervadest the Universe, O Lord: ; 
aas! I regarded Thee as separate from it.” 
—Sri Rag 
The conception of God, as being both Transcen- 
deni and Immanent, is supported throughout the whole 
of zLe Holy Granth. All the Gurus that came after 
Guri Nanak advocated the same belief and often in 
the same words. The Panjabi words frequently used 
to denote this conception are dur and nere, far and 
neex. God is near you in His immanence and is far 
from your mind in His transcendence. In the same 
sense, the words gupt and pargat, unmanifested and 
marifested, have been used. He transcends our 
thorghts when we try to think of Him in the gupé on 
unxenifested state; but we live and have our being 
in Him, when’ we look on Him in what He has mani- 
fested. The words suksham and sthul, subtle and gross 
or .mseen and seen, are also extensively used by the 
Sika Gurus in the same sense. Still more extensively 
are sed the words sargun and nirgun, having all attri- 
butse and without any attribute. Sakar and nirakar, 
wilz, form and without form, that is having personal 
attr-butes and being quite impersonal, also denote the 
samme thing. God is personal in so far as we can come 
intr touch with Him through His creation; He is 
imfersonal in the sense of his being beyond the reach 
of oar senses and mind. Guru Ram Das said : 
“here is but one breath, one matter, one light in 
all things; 
~ne one Light pervadeth all things, it is manifested 
differently in different things.”-—Rag Majh 
=There is nothing which could be compared to that.” 
—Rag Majzh 
Guru Arjan repeats this idea again and again: 
“Thou art the tree, Thy branches have blossomed; 
Thou art the Ocean; Thou art the foam and the 
‘bubbles ; 
“We are nothing without ‘Thee. 


Thou art the string in the rosary and its beads; 
Thou art the tying knot in it and the bead-in- 
chief.” 
“No attribute can be applied to Thee; 
Yet all joy and love is Thine; 
Thou art hidden, O Lord, and yet manifest.” 
—Rag Majh 
- “Hf who controls everything lives in the heart 
all ; ee 
In hain He creates and ends all objects; 
But He is not affected by anything, 
He is beyond all attributes.”—Rag Asa 
“The One God is without any form and yet 
e is Form itself; 
He is without attributes and yet possesseth all the 
attributes ; . 
Define, Nanak, God as One and the Many. 
—Bawan Akhri 
“He is in everything; He dwelleth in every heart; 
He is not affected by anything; 
He remains untouched.”—Rag Jaitsr 


“He Whose power fascinateth the whole world, 1s 
beyond the action of all tendencies, and yet 
possesseth all the tendencies.”—Sukhmant 

“There ig no this side or that side to. His limits; 

He is Infinite. 

Though He is not seen, yet He pervadeth all 
through”—-Rag Ramkah 

“It ig He Who appears; It is He Who disappears; 

He is without apy quality; yet all quadities lie 
in Him.’—Rag Gaund 

Qualities here refer to the three attributes defined 

in Indian philosophy. 

Guru Govind Singh is even more insistent on this 

dual nature of the Godhead : 

‘He jis different from all forms; 

The Shastras know not His form, colour or marks. 

All ibe Puranas and Vedas call Him as ‘not this, 
not this.’ 


He is without name or profession or residence. 

He’ is always known as most worthy of worship. 

He has only one form; but He is seen in many 
forms and appearances; 

The Ever-playing plays always and on all sides; 

In the end, is One again.”—Jap 

“He is far beyond all things; 

He is near to the nearest. 

He lives in the waters, on the earth and in the 
middle of heavens. 

Neither has He got a father, nor a mother; 

Never is He found in the same state again; 

He is the light of everything; 

He is seen on all sides. 

He is the light of all souls; 

He is the Invisible, Imperceptible Being, 
from all the universe”’—Akal Ustat 
“Gods and other spirits call Him neither this nor 

that; 
He is known as the Infinitesimal of the Infinitesimal; 
And the Infinite of the Infinite; " 
The Earth, the Heavens, and the World below are 
created by Him; ; 
The One has manifested Himself as Many.” 
‘ : .—Akal Ustat 
It has been said that God, ag Form itself, ‘is 


naturally without any form; just as He does not have 


distinct 


} THE SIKH GURUS’ CONCEPTION OF GODHEAD 


Being because He is Being itself. Ramakrishna 


Paramahansa, as the founder of the Advaita Ashram,’ 


once remarked that when we thought of the Supreme 
Being as in-active, neither creating, nor preserving, 
nor destroying, we called Him Brahman or the Im- 
personal God; and that when we thought of Him as 
Active, Creating, Preserving and Destroying, He be- 
came Sakti or the Personal God. But the distinction 
between the Personal and the Impersonal did not 
mean any real difference. The personal and impersonal 
are the same in the same way as milk and its whiteness, 
or the diamond and its lustre, or the serpent and its 
undulations. It is impossible to conceive of the one 
without the other. The Shakti and Brahman are one. 
Tulsi Das, the author of the Hindi Ramayana, has 
expressed the same idea in the words: 

“God is unmanifested and manifested, Just as 
the fire is present unmanifested in a log of wood 
and is manifest when it is burnt.” 

Similarly Namdev, the great South Indian saint, 
says : 
“As the path of the 
the sky; 
As we do not see where the fish moveth in water; 
As a vessel is not filled with mirage water; 


Such is the God unseen in whom the three qualities 
of nature meet.”—Rag Gujree 


The similes used by Ramakrishna, Tulsidas and 
Namdev naturally look crude. We shall later explain 
why it is so; but these express in popular language 
what the Sikh Gurus mean when they called God 
both as nirgun and sargun, without attributes and 
with attributes; dur and nere, far and near; sakar and 
nirakar, with form and without form; gupé and pargat, 
unmanifested and manifested; suksham and sthul, 
small and great or fine and gross. 

According to the Indian philosophy, nature is a 
string of three strands or qualities: Satiwa, the law 
of equilibrium; Rajas, the law of movement; and 
Tamas, the law of inertia or motionlessness. These 
aspects are called gunas or qualities. Every object, 
living or otherwise, is regarded as the result of the 
combination of these three essentials in their different 
strength. God, with reference to these qualities, is 
called nirgun and sargun, without qualities and with 
qualities, 


flying bird is not seen in 


Swami Dayanand, the founder of the Arya Samaj, 
has tried to explain this duality in Godhead, God 
being both .without gunas, and with gunas, by sug- 


gesting that when we apply the term nirgun to God, 


we mean that he is above human attributes, sattwa, 
rajas and. tamas: and when we call Him Sagun, 
we mean that God possesses these virtues only in the 
rarefied spiritual sense. 

This effort .at reconciliation of two ancient terms 
‘applied to Godhead is ingenious but does not tally 
with. the conception that makes God both as Imma- 
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nent and ‘Transcendent, Personal and Impersonal. 
According to the Sikh Gurus, God is without attributes 
when we think of Him in His absolute aspect; but 
when we think of Him as related to His Creation, He 
becomes Personal. Aurobindo Ghosh, in his com- 
mentary on the Gita, supports the idea of the Gurus : 


“God is supracosmic, the eternal Parabrahaman 
who supports with His timeless and gpaceless exis- 
tence all this cosmic manifestation of His own 
being and nature in Space and Time. He is the 
Supreme Spirit who ensouls the forms and move- 
ments of the Universe, Patamatman. God is both 
Immanent and Transcendent, Personal and Im- 
personal and, being both, He is above both. Each 
aspect demonstrates His nature only partially, you 
cannot emphasise one aspect to the exclusion of 
the other; both the aspects are reconciled in Him.” 
The difficulty is that Immanence is frequently 


constrasted with Transcendence; but it is a mistake 
to think that one excludes the other. Rather, Imma- 
nence in its very nature implies Transcendence. The 
mind or consciousness may be said to be immanent 
In the body, though it transcends it at the same time. 
Similarly God is immanent in nature, though in His 
absolute aspect He transcends it altogether: 

In India, at the time of the Gurus, there were 
four popular ideas about the conception of God. There 
was the Transcendent Conception of God as propounded 
by early Upanishads. God was Unknowable and In- 
comprehensible, beyond all our intellectual concep- 
tions. God was divorced from the Universe which was 
regarded as an illusion. Matter was maya or mirage. 
God was in man, but the Universe in which man lived 
was a snare and deception. 

Some of the Upanishads also spoke of God as 
Immanent in the Universe, having the whole creation 
as manifestation of the Divine light. Moslem Sufis 
also had similar ideas about God. 


The Puranas referred to a personal Deity, senior 
amongst so many other Deities of minor importance. 
_ Allied to this last conception was the Semitic 
conception represented by the Moslems and Christians. 
God sat high in heavens, and controlled the Universe 
from above. He had angels, prophets and genii to carry 
on his Government; but He was above them all in 
power and functions. He was said to be living in the 
Seventh Heaven, apart from His creation. But this 
may refer only in popular language to the transcen- 
dent nature. "Ss oe 
Without entering into fine distinctions that under- 
lay these different conceptions, one can say that God 
was popularly believed to be either Transcendent as 
the earlier Upanishads and Quoran believed, or Imma- 
nent and Personal as Puranas preached. The Sikh 
Gurus tried to reconcile all’ these conceptions. They 
wanted to evolve a sort of homogeneity out of these 
heterogeneous beliefs. 
* Satyarath Parkash. 


ANGLO-FREN CH RIVALRY IN BURMA 
The First ee 


By Pror. § 


From a geographical. point of . view, England. and 
France are ‘neighbours. But the pages - of Anglo- 
French relations are replete with bitter animosities 
and sunguinary wars. The reasons of Anglo-I'rench 
rivalry in modern times are not, far to seek, They are 
to be found. in the race for colonial possessions and 
for markets in the New World as well-as in the -Old. 
The Lostility between England and France reached its 
peak in the 18th century. In recent ‘times they have 
been, however, the best of friends-for reasons not 
withir our present scope. Pay they ed makes 
strange bed-fellows. - 

-The Industrial- abe ‘brought in its wake the 
monster of imperialism. Cheap raw materials are 
necessary to keep down the cost of production. 
Connnadity manufactured requires markets. In the 
era, of the Industrial Revolution in Europe, England 
and F-ance, among others, turned their eyes overseas 
for excansion. Their attention was naturally focussed 
upon undeveloped and industrially backward regions 
rich in natural resources. 


Burma in the 18th century, torn by internal 
dissens:ans and undeveloped’ that she was, presented a 
covetak.é field for exploitation by economic Imperial- 
ism of the West. But ag Burma lay off the main route 
of sea-borne traffic, she. escaped the serious attention 
. of Kurspe for a long time. French interest in Burma 
howeve> dates back to the organisation of the French 
East India” Compariy in 1604, to the’ despatch of the 
first Freach ships ‘to ‘eastern Waters in 1611 and to- the 
beginning of the French Oriental establishments in. 
the midseventeenth century. French’ - - priests were 
acquained with littoral. Burma in 1663. Hard~pressed 


by the English in India, ‘the ‘French shortly afterwards’ 


thought of shifting their héadquarters ~ to the Pegu 
coast or- acquiring the Dutch colony of Tranquebar. 
“Early in the 18th century French . ship-building’ 


interests thought of utilizing the teak of - Burma. 
Dupleix the French Governor of Pondicherry, sug- 
gested to the Directors ‘of the 
-started. The 


(opp. Rangoony ‘be ° suggestion wag 


accepted and in 1729 the necessary permission was’ 


* we fh * 


obtained from’ the King of ‘Burma: 


Ang o-French rivalry in Burma during ‘the 18th | 
century was most active during’ the 20 years of 
struggle in the middle of the century between the Ava 


French East India 
Company in ‘1727 ‘that’ a’ French dockyard at Syriam ° 
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sensu er the Pegu Mons (Talaings). After the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle . (1748) which had brought 
to-an end the first round of Anglo-French duel in 
India, with advantage to the French, Dupleix looked 
further afield and- thought of strengthening the 
French position in Lower Burma. Everything seemed 
to be in his favour. The Mons had seized Syriam in 
1743 and ‘burnt the English factory there. The English 
had left the country. The Mon-Burman conflict had 
reached its climax: Alaungpaya, ‘the founder of the 
last dynasty of independent Burma, was, in the middle 
of the 18th century, trying to unify the whole of 
Burma’ under: him.- Here. was’ an  opportunity- for 
Dupleix to apply the theory which he had already 
applied with good results in India—that of supporting 
the weaker claimant to the throne as it would ensure 
French predominance when his protege had got the 
better of his opponent. The Mon power in Burma- was 
decadent in 1751. Binnya Dala, the Mon king of Pegu, 
was frantically searching for an ally. He despatched 
an embassy to Pondicherry, the French headquarters 
in India, in 1751 soliciting military aid from Dupleix. 
The latter promised men and munitions to the Mons. 
But before deciding. how far to commit himself he- 
sent his agent the Sieur de Bruno to Pegu to spy out 
the land. The latter was given a warm welcome by 
Binnya Dala and pledged his ‘master to the Mon 
cause. He came back to Pondicherry and told Dupleix 
that 500 to 600 well-equipped French’ troops could 
easily gain control over Syriam. “Dupleix began to 
dream of building a new French empire on the banks 
of ‘the. Irawaddy.” He' wrote home to the Directors of 
the ‘Compagnie Royale’? recommending the capture of 
Syriam. They did not-approve the plan. Subsequently, 
however, the French acquired a factory-site’ at Syriam. 


Thomas, Saunders, the English Governor of 
Madras, came téd know. of all these developments 
through private English traders and sea-captains who 
still: frequented Syriam.: Captain Thomas Taylor, one 
of his informants, reported: that the French had an 
eye - also on Negrais (Haing-gyi) . just south: of the 
entrance to the Basseini River’ and’ that they’ were: 
trying: to obtain: the cession of the island, from the 
Mon king. Saunders lost na time in’ writing to the 
Directors of the Kast India Company that the French 
design on the island should be forestalled: by planting 
an English settlement there (1752). For Many years 
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‘before this the English had been eager to have the 


island as a naval base. Governor Saunders did not 
wait for a reply to his letter. He despatched a small 
expedition under Taylor to survey ,Negrais. At the 
same time he invested Robert Westgarth, a private 
English shipwright at Syriam, with the title of 
English Resident and instructed him to contact the 
court of Pegu for the cession of Negrais. But French 
influence was supreme at Pegu and Westgarth’s 
attempts were abortive. In the meanwhile the Direc~ 
tors of the Company had given their approval to the 
plan of seizing Negrais as suggested by Saunders. 
Saunders was in two minds about the occupation of 
Negrais. Reports about the island from both Taylor 
and Westgarth were unfavourable. Saunders had, 
besides, enough to do in India. But the French 
influence in the court of Pegu and the possibility of 
the island falling into the hands of the French ulti- 
mately led to its occupation by the English under 
David Hunter (April 26, 1753). Hunter became the 
first English Governor of N egrals. 


The English factory at Negrais was an ill-started 
venture. The Mons organised an effective boycott and 
prevented the procurement of supplies and local 
labour. In the meanwhile the Mon-Burman struggle 
had reached a critical stage. Alaungpaya, the leader of 
Burmese national revival, had launched a series of 
successful offensives against the Mons. Dupleix, dis- 
pleased with the Mons, sent a present of some military 
supplies—1300 muskets, 40 twenty-four pounders and 
200 French gunners—to Alaungpaya. The court of 
Pegu grew nervous and sent a “mission under the 
Armenian Nicons to Madras soliciting English aid in 
lieu of the cession of Negrais. Saunders now demanded 
not only the recognition of English position at 
Negrais but also the grant of a trading station at 
Bassein as the price of English friendship. But 
Dupleix’s threat of helping Alaungpaya and the des- 
patch of warlike stores to him had strengthened his 
hold over Pegu .and the English demands were 
rejected. 


Thomas Taylor advised Saunders in 1754 that 
there should be no further negotiations with Pegu. 
The English should better “hitch their chariot to the 
rising star of Alaungpaya.”.-The liquidation of the 
Mon power, Taylor pointed out, was but a question 
of time. Dupleix had been recalled in the meanwhile 
and with his departure from the Indian scene all 
hopes of the French backing up the Mons also died 
out. Saunders, convinced of the soundness of Taylor’s 
suggestion, accepted it. Alaungpaya pushed his victo- 
rious arms as far south as Bassein and sent envoys 


to Negrais in March, 1755, where they were well 


received by the English. Henry Brooke, who had 
succeeded Governor David Hunter on _ the latter’s 
death in December, 1753, wrote to Madras advocating 
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while George Pigot had become 


a policy of active friendship with Alaungpaya and of 
military aid to him against the Mons. In the mean- 
the Governor of 
Madras. He thought it unwise to accept the sugges- 
tion. The prospects of a fresh trial of strength with 
the French in India were already looming large on tHe ~ 
horizon. Alaungpaya, helped as he was not by the 
English, hit the Mons hip and thigh and won a grand 
victory over them at Danubyu (in Lower Burma) in 
1755. He pushed on as far as the historic Buddhist 
shrine at Dagon where with great eclat he made public 
offerings as the conqueror of the Mons. The tiny 
fishing village of Dagon was re-named Rangoon (the 
end of strife). The victor planned to build there a 
port which would eclipse Syriam. 


The strife, however, was not ended. Pegu, the Mon 
capital, and Syriam with its French factory had yet 
to be reduced. Alaungpaya had to face at the same 
time the rebellion of the Manipuris in the far north 
and of the Shans. On top of it all, a rival was threaten- 
ing to invade Burma from the Siamese territory. 
Alaungpaya pressed the English for guns and ammuni- 
tion. Bruno had personally undertaken the defence 
of Syriam and sent 8.0.8S.’s for reinforcements to 
Pondicherry. Alaungpaya’s extremity was the oppor- 
tunity of the English. Henry Brooke now deputed 
Captain George Baker to Shwebo, Alaungpaya’s capi- 
tal, with a draft treaty containing the same proposals 
as those to the Mons in 1758, viz., the recognition of 
the English position at Negrais and the cession of 
territory for a trading station at Bassein. A present 
of some guns and ammunition was also sent. 

About this time John Whitehill, a servant of the 
John Company, and some: English ships carrying sup- 
plies to Negrais deserted to the French and the Mons 
and helped them in an atiack upon the Burmese 
garrison at Rangoon. Alaungpaya was angry and 
thought, quite .naturally, that’ Brooke was double- 
crossing him. The present of the military stores sent 
with Baker however pacified him. -He expressed his 
willingness to grant commercial concessions to the 
English at Rangoon and Bassein. The question of an 
Anglo-Burmese treaty and -that- of recognising the 
English position at Negrais were shelved for the time 
being. But as Alaungpaya was badly in need of 
ammunition he informed that negotiations might be 
re-opened at Rangoon where he was.to proceed 
shortly in order to direct in . person the operations 
against Syriam. 


Barly in 1756 further ‘negotiations: bene ‘place at 
Rangoon between Alaungpaya and two English repre- 
sentatives Ensign John Dyer and Dr. William 
Anderson. The former gave formal recognition to the 
English settlements in Burma including Negrais. A 
letter conveying this decision was written to King 
George II of England instead of to a mere official— 
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the Tsinapatan thimbaw Zeit sa (Hater of the port of 
Chenzpatam, i.e. Madras) as the Governor of Madras 


was ssyled by the Burmese. The letter duly presented . 


to George Il by the Directors of the East India 


_ Comtany was never replied to. Alaungpaya took it to 


be ch affront which he avenged three years later in 1759, 
it might be noted in passing that long before Alaung- 
paya’s letter reached George II, the Directors of the 
Hast India Company had decided that all enterprises 
in Burma should be abandoned. 

Alaungpaya captured Syriam in 1756. The city 
was u.terly destroyed. The Sieur de Bruno was roasted 
to de.th. The rank and file were enslaved and forced 
to serve in the Burmese army. Two French vessels— 
the Galatee and the Flensy—sent by Pondicherry to 
the a:d of Syriam arrived two days after the station 
had fellen into Burmese hands. They were captured by 
the Burmese. The ammunition that they were carrying 
was a windfall to Alaungpaya. The officers of the 
ships -were all beheaded. Some 200 of the crew were 
sparec and impressed into the army. 


Tae conqueror next turned his attention to Pegu, 
the Mon capital. It held out for a long time; but 
Capituated in the long run (May, 1757). A terrible 
fate avertook the fallen city, which like Syriam, was 
ruined beyond recognition. While the siege of Pegu 
was oa, Alaungpaya wrote again and again to the 
Engi at Negrais for munitions, paying cash down 
for them. But a fraction of his demands could be met 
by the settlement. Alaungpaya was furious and 
threatened that as soon as his hands were free, the 
Englisa would.'be packed out of WNegrais bag and 
baggage. But after the fall of Pegu instead of march- 
ing agunst Negrais he asked its chief Newton to meet 
him at Prome on his return journey to Shwebo. 
Newion deputed Ensign Robert Lester to meet the 
king. .2 four-pounder was sent at the same time as a 
presen: for him. At Prome a treaty was concluded 
between Alaungpaya and the English. The former 
ceeded Negrais and a plot of Jand in Bassein to the 
Jatter. They, in their turn, bound themselves to present 
every year a twelve-pounder cannon and 200 viss of 
gunporder to him and to aid him against all enemies. 


The treaty was useless. As Dr. D. G. BE. Hall 
points out, “The conditions, which had produced the 
origina impulse for such an arrangement, had passed 
away. Dupleix was no longer in India. Bruno was 
dead. Burma was united.” (Hurope and Burma, p. 69). 
The English and the French were too pre~occupied 
with tLeir feuds in India, in Europe and in America 
to pay any serious attention to Burma for the time 
being. The English, thoroughly fed up with the 
Negrais adventure, were concerned solely with with- 
drawal from Burma by the time the treaty was 
ratified The first step towards withdrawal was taken 


_ early in 1759 when Captain Thomas Newton and the 
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majority of the garrison at Negrals wefe tratisferted 
to Calcutta. A few months later a Burmese army 
suddenly attacked the fort of Negrais according to a 
pre-arranged plan. The factory staff were put to the 
sword and the establishment was consigned to flames. 
Every man, woman and child, the Burmese soldiery 
could Jay its hands on, was cruelly done to death. A 
large number of Indian labourers and servants attached 


to the settlement—100 in all—were among the 
victims. 
In 1758-59, the Mon rebels had killed a large 


number of Burmese. Alaungpaya was furious when 
the news reached him. Gregory, an Armenian, who was 
the Chief Customs officer at Rangoon at the time told 
the king that the English at Negrais had helped the 
Mon insurgents with arms and ammunition. Gregory 
warned him at the same time that the English are a 
dangerous people and unless checked in time, Burma 
would share the same fate as Bengal. The English 
factories in foreign lands were always the thin end of 
the wedge. Alaungpaya believed what Gregory told 
him. He was already displeased with the English 
because the letter that he had written’ to George I 
in 1756 was not replied to. He had a further grievance 
against the ‘English. John Whitehill’s treachery in 
helping the Mon attack wpon Rangoon in 1755 was 
still fresh in his memory. The Negrais tragedy of 1759 
was thus the cumulative effect of what Gregory told 
Alaungpaya, failure of George II to reply to Alaung- 
paya’s letter and the treachery of John Whitehill. 

The East India Company were in a fix. Revenge 
was out of the question. The English in India were as 
yet too weak for it. An irreconcilable breach with 
Alaungpaya would be the height of unwisdom as that 
would encourage the French .to try their luck in 
Burma once again and Burmese ports offered great 
advantages for attacks upon English communications 
in the Bay of Bengal. Last but not least, the safety 
of the English prisoners in Burmese hands at Rangoon 
made it imperative that the Company must move very 
cautiously. 

In February, 1760, Captain Alves was sent to 
Burma with a letter to Alaungpaya couched in terms 
of “studied moderation.” Alaungpaya had died before 
Alves reached Burma. His son and successor Naung- 
dawgyi was busy puttnig down the usual rebellion 
which every new occupant of the Burmese throne was 
called upon to deal with. At first he turned a deaf ear 
to the request of Alves for the release of the English 
prisoners and the restoration of English property in 
Burmese hands. ‘Subsequently, however, he agreed to 
release the English prisoners and to restore the English 
property. His need for ammunition for the successful 
prosecution of the war against’ the rebels must have 
influenced his decision, | 

After the return of Alves to India, Madras and 
Calcutta Councils of the Company decided to wing up 
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their establishments in Burma. The English factory at 
Bassein was accordingly closed down and for years to 
come there were no official relations between the 
Hon'ble John Company and the Golden Feet, The 
battle of Wandewash in 1760 blasted all hopes of a 
French empire in India. The stations returned to 
them by the Treaty of Paris in 1763 were to be held 
as mere trading posts. There was therefore no fear of 
trouble from them in Burma. The English were 
moreover determined that the disaster that overtook 
them at Negrais in 1759 must not be repeated. Burma 
teak was covetable no doubt. But supplies might be 
had through licensed private traders. 

The French did not altogether forget Burma. A 
French agent Lefevre was sent from Pondicherry to 
the Burmese capital Ava in 1766. Naungdawagyi’s 
younger brother Hsinbyushin had in the meanwhile 
come to the throne on the former’s death in 1768. 
Lefevre persuaded him to release the survivors of the 
Frenchmen enslaved by Alaungpaya at the time of 
the capture of Syriam.' Lefevre further obtained 
permission from the king to open a ship-building yard 
at Rangoon. In later years when France fought Eng- 
land during the American War of Independence, 
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French Admirals Bussy and Sufferen used Burmese 
ports for re-fitting. French privateers used Mergui and 
Rangoon as “havens of refuge.’ But Burma was free 
from French political intrigues. Sufferen pointed out 
to the French Government that English power in the 
East might be assailed with advantage through 
Burma. For a time a talk was heard of transferring 
French headquarters from India to some convenient 
spot on the coast of Burma. But Bussy reported that 
the scheme was not practicable. The matter: ended 
there. The French establishment at Rangoon came to 
a standstill as a result of the American War of In- 
dependence. The English also were too pre-occupied 
in India to be able to pay any serious attention to 
Burma. Burma, thus freed from foreign intrigues, had 
an opportunity to set her own house in order. This 
she could not do. The price that she had to pay for 
this inability was nothing less than her independence. 

Some private English and French merchants and 
shipwrights carried on their business in Rangoon and 
its vicinity till the outbreak of the First Anglo- 
Burmese War in 1824. They had little political in- 
fluence and were subjected to the authority of the 
Burmese Governor at Rangoon. 





PROPOSAL FOR INTRODUCTION OF TRAIN-LOAD RATES 
ON INDIAN RAILWAYS 


By K. P, BHATTACHARYYA, ma, Bu. 


Tus last Railway Budget and debates thereon drew 
pointed attention to the very high cost of working of 
Indian railways. While these had been offset in the 
past by increased goods and passenger earnings, the 
introduction of more liberal petrol quotas will not 
unnaturally eat into these very soon. It is therefore 
essential to devise ways and means to reduce operat- 
ing cost. 

One of the innovations on the Indian railways 
Since the war, was the introduction of full train-loads 
for movement from one point to another. Originally 
introduced to facilitate movement of foodgrains, it 
was later extended to other movements in bulk and 
was utilised by manufacturing industries in India for 
transport of raw materials to and finished products 
from factories. 

With the present improvement in wagon position, 
traffic other than those sponsored by Government, is 
unlikely to move in train-loads to any appreciable 
extent on account of the additional handling eests 
involved. Special inducements must and should be 
offered to continue this innovation, which undoubtedly 
teduces operating costs of railways, 


It is therefore proposed that special rates be 
introduced to apply to these movements in special 
trains. Traffic which move in train-loads from one 
point to another will get advantage of the reduced 
rates—either in the shape of lower freight rates or in 
the form of rebates amounzing to a stated percentage 
of the total chargeable freight at the usual rates. The 
latter will, however, continue to apply to all move- 
ments in consignments less than a train-load. 

The proposal is neither so startling nor revolu- 
tionary, as it may seem at first sight. In a different 
form, this practice is not unknown to Shipping, 
Companies and rates known as “cargo rates” are not 
uncommon in water transport. The advantages arising 
out of handling a large single consignment as one unit 
is not peculiar to water transport alone and as far as 
physica] conditions are concerned, rail can handle as 
large a single shipment as water carriage. 

Other countries have experimented with train- 
load rates and results everywhere have been 
encouraging. In U.S.A., the Freight ‘Trafic Report 
(Vol. I, page 103) of the Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation pointed out “the relatively large field 
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in which the potentialities of the rails as a cargo 
carrier may be realised, if the car-lot traffic is 
separzted from the cargo traffic and the latter handled 
in full train-load lots (and at train-load rates) with- 
out yerding at origin, destination or intermediate 
terminals, i.¢., as a single shipment from consignor’s 
track 70 consignee’s track.” 

In the Black Trap Molasses case, the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission of U.S.A. went into the 
question of train-load rates and approved of the 
“quanicty” or “multiple car” rates on account of 
cheaper operational costs. 

Subsequently, the St. Louis-San Francisco applied 
for apcroval of a special “multiple car” rate of $2.00 
per ton of coal against a single car rate of $2.75 to 
apply so train-load shipment of coal from mines in 
Oklokema-Arkansas area to St. Louis Mo. and inter- 
mediate points and also to train-load quantities of 
2,000 ions or more in cars containing not less than 
50 tons to be booked by one consignor to one 
consignee, 

The principle of “multiple car-load” rates has a'so 
been aczepted in Canada where the Canadian National 
have upplied this to bulk movements in _ special 
trains. 

The principle can also be adopted with con- 
veniente in India. While in U.S.A. and Canada these 


_ rates were probably designed to facilitate distribution 


trade, in India this should be primarily directed for 
serving the manufacturing industries, as distribution 
trade om a scale prevalent in U.S.A. and Canada is 
still unknown in this country. 

Special trains for jute have already been intro- 
duced and have probably come to stay. Other traffic 
which ate likely to be offered in special train-loads at 
train-load rates are manganese from C.P. and Bihar, 
bamboo from Bihar, Orissa and C.P. for paper-mills, 
cotton fom Madhya Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh and 
Saurasht-a Union and coal from Bengal, Bihar and 
Madhys Pradesh coalfields. As the special train-load 
rates gre developed, various other traffic will come 
forward. 

Coal is undoubtedly most suitable to be handled 
in bulk lots and train-load movements will be easier 
to arrenge therefor. The reduced rates will perhaps 
enable ccal-consumers in up-country areas to be given 
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some relief. Other industries will also benefit to the 
extent of covering the extra handling charges of 2 
large number of wagons. If and when movement in 
train-loads is developed and _ organised, perhaps 
reduced freight budgets will result in the various 
industries using this facility, depending of course to 
the extent to which they ‘avail of this. 


For the railways, the reduction in operation costs 
will cover relief granted on freights chargeable on this 
movement. The Federal Co-ordinator of Transporta- 
tion, U.S.A. argued in his report that a full tonnage 
cargo train moving from a single origin track to a 
single destination track without breaking the train 
line would do so at a lower line cost per nett ton mile. 
This trair would also eliminate most of the present 
terminal and yarding expenses. . 

Wul this: discriminate against the small producer? 
The regulatory authorities in U.S.A. originally pro- 
tested against the introduction of the special train- 
load rates on this ground. Later, however, when the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission decided in favour 
of the special train-load rates, it was laid down that 
the cargo rates should bear a just and reasonable 
relation to the rates for car-load traffic. 

In India, it will be necessary to- pay Particular 
attention to some details : 

(1) Whether the reduced freight rates will apply 
to movement from single consignor to single consignee 
or one despatching point to one receiving point. The 
distinction will assume importance if we consider jute 
traffic from any. important jute-producing centre, where 
it may be possible to load quite easily a full train- 
load, but all the wagons will not necessarily be booked 
by the same consignor. 


(2) Will the movement be allowed from one 
station or from more than one contiguous station ? 
Perhaps at the initial stage it will be necessary to 
allow the special train-load rates to apply to a special 
train originating from more than one contiguous 
station subject to a maximum of five. 


However, these details can be settled in discus- 
sions between the railway authorities and the sources 
from which traffic is likely to result, if and when the 
basic principle is recognised, as it should ‘be, on 
principles of economy in operation costs. 
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AUSTRIC RACE AND ASSAM 


By JATINARAYAN SHARMA, 3B.a., 


Avsrric or Austro-Asiatic is the name of an old race 
of Asia which is given by modern anthropologists. 
It is called Australoids or Austro-Asiatic, because the 
manners and customs, physical features and civilisation 
are somewhat akin to that of the original inhabitants 
of Australia. In short they were called Austric. Once 
this Austric race inhabited the whole of Malaya, 
Sumatra, Java, Philippines, Siam and most of 
the Pacific islands. Their influence in Indian main 
land is not little; among most of the hill population of 
India we see the sign of these Austries. Specially Kols, 
Bhils, Mundas, Kharias of Chota Nagpur and Central 
India, Bhumis of Orissa and the Khasis of Jayantia 
Hills of Assam are the descendants of the mighty 
Austric race. This is admitted by anthropologists. From 
the point of view of languages these races speak Austric 
language. Let us see whence this race came to India 
and by which route. And how much the influence of 
this Austric still exists in the modern Assamese 
population. 

According to Dr, Kalidas Nag, the original home 
of the Austric or Australoids is India. He says that in 
pre-historic times these Austric people went out of 
India to spread their civilisation in the Pacific coasts 
and islands. He writes: 

“Thus according to the latest scientific investi- 
gation the Australoid type ‘originated most pro- 
bably in India and spread into the Pacific as the 
representatives of the very type of ‘Homo Sapiens’ 
in some remote period of Asiatic History.” 
Dr. S. K. Chatterjee is of opinion that this 

Austric race originated somewhere in Indo-China or 
its vicinity, and some branches of this race spread in 
Malaya, South Burma, and Siam and some branches 
entered India through Assam Valley? 
and Dr. Chatterjee many Indian scholars say that the 
original home of the Austrics is India or South-East 
Asia. But these views are old. Many new scientific 
views have come into being regarding this Austric 
race at present. According to the recent scientific 
investigations, it is revealed that the original home of 
the Australoid people was the suburbs of Meso- 
potamia, 7.¢. Middle East. Austric race did Not enter 
India through Assam Valley and they did not 
originate in Indo-China, ‘because traces have besa 


1, Dr. Kalidas Nag: India and the Pacific World, p. 31. 
2. Dr, S. K. Chatterjee : Jatié Samskriti O Sahitya (in Bengali). 
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found in Africa now and there is much similarity of 
customs and manners between Indian Austrics and 
Phoenicians of old Syria. Many modern anthro- 
pologists have proved that there are many resemblances 
between this Austric race and the original inhabitants 
of Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia. Dr. D, N. 
Majumdar writes : 

“« | . These are followed by Proto-Australoids 
whose ancestors could be traced to Palestine.’® 
Dr. B. 8. Guha also thinks that the original home 

of the Austric is near about Palestine. Dr, R. K. 
Mukherjee too says that the original home of the 
Australoids is Palestine, and not Australia as was 
hitherto supposed, and they may be called the original 
inhabitants of India due to their vivid influence on 
India, Dr. Mukherjee writes : 
‘Tts origin is now considered to have been in 
Palestine and not Australia, as was hitherto sup- 
posed. These Proto-Australoids are to be regarded 
as true aborigines of India, on the ground that 
their racial type with its special features and 
characteristics came to be ultimately fixed in India, 
although the type came to Jindia by a very early 
migration from the West.’ 
._ Now Dr. S. K. Chatterjee also holds the later 
view in place of his old one 
But when did this Austric come and enter India 
from South-West Asia ? In this respect most of the 
Indian scholars are silent. Of course, Dr. Guha says 
that he finds the sign of Austrics amongst the hill- 
tribes of northern and southern and central India. But 
when actually this race came to India even he could 
not ascertain. He writes: 
“We have no precise information as to when 
this race (‘Austric’) first came to India” 
Moreover, very few Indian scholars have. 
attempted to investigate the migration of this Austric 
race. But now many things about this Austric race 
have come to light through the ardent labour of some 
foreign anthropologists. 

Before 8000 B.C. Austric people lived in South- 
West Asia. This race is, of course, the admixture of 
two different races. A mighty amalgamation of dark- 


3. Dr. D. N. Majumdar: Races and Cultures of India, p. 31, 
4, Dr. R. K. Mukherjee : Hindu Civilisation, p. 33. 
5 Dr. S. K. Chatterjee: Languages and Linguistic Problems, 
p. 6. 
6G. Dr. B, $. Guha: Racial Elements in the Population, - ip. 9. 
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white and yellow people took place at the end of the 
Third Glacial Age near about Mesopotamia, This 
Austric race is the progeny of this cross-breed. Austric 
people are still to be found in the midst of Assyrians 
and Sumerians. From that South-West Asia a large 
branch of Austrie people came to -the East and 
entered India before 6000 B.C. and began to live in 
the Indus and Gangetic velleys. Afterwards when new 
races entered India these Austric ‘people migrated 
towards eastern nad southern parts of India. Some of 
them began to live in the adjoining hills, and a 
braneh of the main race crossing the Purba Samudra 
entered Assam. 


Moreover at that time the link between Asia and 
Australia was not entirely cut off. Mr. H. G. Wells 
says that the Australoid people were scattered in East 
Indies and there was a land route to Australia from 
these Islands. He writes : 

“The islands of the East Indies 3000 years ago, 
were probably still only inhabited here and there 
by stranded patches of Paleolithic Australoids, who 
had wandered thither in those immemorial ages 
when there was a nearly complete land bridge by 
way of East Indies to Australia,’” 

Many scholars have newly discovered that the 
Ausiric people went over to South-East Asian islands 
and Australia through the main land of India. Even 
to this day many customs, manners and beliefs of the 
aborigines of Australia are similar to those of Indian 
Austrics. Many anthropologists have proved the 
blood-relation between Austro-Asiatic and the abori- 
gines of Australia. 

“Blood - test reveals two distinct blood groups, 
and there are grounds for thinking that in a very 
remote distant past at least two streams of immi- 
grants met and fused, one of them being akin to 
elements surviving in the south of India, Ceylon, 
the Malaya Peninsula and Indonesia.”8 
Recent investigation reveals that there are many 

similarities between the customs and manners of 
Southern Indian Dravidian people and Australian 
aborigines.” Philologists also prove that there are 
Imguistic similarities between the aborigines of 
Australia and the Sumerians of South-West Asia 
and Indian Dravidians” 


Now most of the modern anthropologists, racio- 
lJogists and philologists have admitted that the Austra~- 
loids or Austrics originally lived in South-West Asia 
and one branch went over to Africa and another 
branch of the same stock came to India and spread in 
the Pacifie islands. They even went to Australia and 


7% H. G. Wells : The Outline of History, |p. 180. 

8. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. II, p, 712 (14th edition). 
9, Gilbert Slater: Dravidian Elements in Indian Culture, pp. 97. 
10. Levi, Przyluski, and Bloch : Pre-dryan and Pre-Dravidien in 
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America. Now let us see the relation of Austrics with 
Assam, 


We have said before that the Austric people lived 
in the Gangetic plains after entering India. At the 
time of living in the Gangetic plains, say about 
4,000 B.C., they were compelled to go to the East by a 
branch of the Alpine race. At that time in the east of 
the Gangetic plain, that is in modern Bengal, was a 
narrow sea. That narrow sea was connected with the 
Bay of Benga], and was called Purba Samudra in the 
Vedas and Manusamhita and Louhitya Sagar in 
the Mahabharata. Crossing this narrow portion of 
water, that. is Purba Samudra, a branch of Austric 
race entered Assam near about 4000 B.C. and began 
to live in the Brahmaputra valley. 

Entering Assam this Austric race drove away the 
earlier race, the Negritos, to the mountains of the 
east, and the former acquired the fertile soils of 
Assam. Though it is out of place here, still we must 
say something of the Negrito race of Assam. 

According to the anthropologists, at first, the 
Negrito race entered India and then the Austrics and 
at last the Mongolians. These three races may be 
called original inhabitants of India and they are living 
now in the hills. After the above races, Alpines, 
Aryans, Scythians, Afghans and other races entered 
India. 


As the Negritos entered India at a very early 
stage, so there are very little traces of them 
in the Indian mainland. Still traces have been 
found in the hills of Madras, Travancore, in the 
Andaman islands and amongst Angami Nagas of 
Assam. Dr. Hutton has pointed out the sign 2f 
Negritos among the Angami Nagas” Supporting this 
view of Dr. Hutton many scholars say that the Angami 
Nagas are the decendants of Negrito race and of 
course they were mixed with the Mongolian tribes 
afterwards. “This has now almost dissappeared in the 
Indian main land, but traces have been found in very 
remote areas, among the Angami Nagas...” As 
this race first came to Assam and assimilated with the 
Mongolian population later, so it is difficult to find 
out the old manners, customs, beliefs and social status 
of the Negrito race at present. Therefore, we find very 
little of manners and customs of the Negroid race 
among the Angami Nagas. But this race is no doubt 
of Paleolithic age in Assam. Recently two stone 
implements have been discovered in the districts of 
Darrang and Kachar of Assam, and they are recog- 
nised as the remnants of stone age in .Assam.* 

Rai Bahadur K. L. Baruah is of opinion that these two 
stone implements are of the Austric race of Neolithic 


ll. Dr. J. H. Hutton: Men in India, Vol. VU, jp. 257. 
12. Verrier Elwin: The Aboriginals, p. 5. 
13, Journal and Proceedings of 4, S, af Bengal, Vol, X, 1p. 107, 
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age But they are tot actually the sign of Neolithic 
age and they were not used by the Austrics. Those 
two implements were used by the Negrito race in 
Assam in Paleolithic age. The use of one of these 
stone implements (which is similar to that of an axe) 
is still found in the sayings 9f Angami Nagas. Angami 
Nagas believe that the grandmother of Angami race 
gave them a stone axe, but she withdrew it as they 
could not use if properly** We have said before that 
the Negrito race in Assam mingled with the Austric and 
Mongolian tribes of Assam in course of time. So the 
contribution of this Negrito race towards Assamese 
culture and society is insignificant. Let us remember 
this much that the society of this Negrito race in Assam 
was patriarchal. Even now we see the influence of 
male in Angami society which race fs no doubt the 
descendants of the early Negrito race in Assam, 


Let us come to the Austric race in Assam. Enter- 
ing Assam the Austric race began to live in the fertile 
lands of the southern part of Brahmaputra valley. 
They inhabited very thickly the ‘southern portion of 
modern Kamarup district. They drove away the 
original inhabitants of that portion, the Negritos and 
the Mongolians. Even now the influence of the 
Austrics on the Assamese society is vivid. There they 
began to spread their culture and civilisation. Even 
now the manners and customs, beliefs and morality 
are akin to that of the Austries. Their influence on 
Bengali and Oriya societies is not small.  - 


‘he Austric race were more civilised than the 
Negritos and they first began agriculture in Assam, 
nay in India. Regarding the civilisation of the 
Austric race Dr. 8. KX. Chatterjee writes that the 
Austric people began agriculture in India and they 
established a co-operative civilised life. They 
cultivated paddy, betel-leaf and nuts, plantain, coconut 
aud they began terraced cultivation in hills. They 
built boats and with them they crossed big rivers and 
even seas. Besides these, they cultivated groundnuts 
and turmeric, and they used vermilion. They knew 
spinning and weaving, and produced cotton cloths for 
garments. = 


Austrie people began agriculture by :the side of 
the hills. They used nangal or the plough for cultiva- 
tion of lands. Those nangalas were just like linga or 
the male organ. With these. nangalas or stone-sticks 
(resembling the male organ) the Austric people made 
holes on the soil and sowed the seeds of paddy. The 
very word nangala, i.e. plough is of Austric origin. 
With the help of linga or the male organ, man created 
life and so with the help of nangala (stone-stick 
resembling the male organ) food and vegetations were 
created ‘by them. So nangala or the stone-stick was an 


14, K. L. Barua: Early History of Kamarupa, p. 17. 
is, Dr. J. H. Hutton: The Angami Nagas, yy. 181, 
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essential thing for the Austtits, Therefore, ‘the Austric 
people began to worship the nangala or the digging 
stick which resembles the male organ. This may be 
called the origin of Linga cult or Shiva worship in 
India. The use of this digging stick was also prevalent 
in Melanesia and Polynesia. And it is admitted by 
the philologists that this stick was also widely used 
by the aborigines of India.” The Alpines and the 
Aryans who came later refined this Linga worship and 
made it their own. An instance in the Ramayana is 
sufficient proof that the Linga cult in India have come 
from the Nangala worship of the Austrics. It is stated 
in the Ramayana that King Janaka discovered 
Sita when he ploughed the earth. That is male Janaka 
piercing nangala on Mother Earth created Sita, «., 
vegetation. From the time of the Vedic age, vegetation 
was regarded as goddess and Sita was called in the 
Mahabharata the goddess of vegetation. Apart from 
this it is trué that the Linga cult originated from the 
Austrics. Jean Przyluski, the great philologist, has 
written:. 


“Tt is more probable that the Aryans have 
borrowed from the aborigines of India the cult of 
Linga as well as the name of the idol.” 


On the whole, the Austric race was primarily 
agriculturists. As the male members of Austric society 
were busy fighting with other races or engaged in 
removing the disturbances of the wild animals, they 
(the male members) could not find time to look after 
household works. Even agriculture was also doae 
by the female members of the Austrics. Many scholars 
think that woman first began agriculture. H. G. Wells 
writes‘: 


“Tt has been suggested that woman first began 
agriculture. This is highly probable. The collection 
of food and vegetable food-stuffs fell on them, 
while the men were away hunting. It was the 
woman who may have observed that grain grew 
at the old camping places, who may have first con- 
sciously scattered grain as an offering to some local 
God with the idea of its being returned later a 
hundred-fold.”™ 


Austric women not only had to give birth to children 
but also they’ had to cultivate land and grow corn. 
On the top of that they had to keep all the house- 
hold information. For such reasons, the Austric people 
began to think the woman as the backbone of society. 
This subsequently led to the high position of the female 
members of the society, that is, the Austric woman 
acquired respect from the other sex of the community. 
For the high respect towards the woman population, 
for various reasons, in course of time the Austric 
people began to worship yoni or female organ. Yonz 


+ 





16. S. Levi, J. Przyluski and J, Bloch: Pre-Aryan and Pre- 
Dravidian in India, p, 15. 
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is the symbol of Mother or female sex, The Austrie 
people of Assam began this Yoni worship in 
Karaekhya. 

Before entering into the controversy of Yoni 
worship in Kamakhya, we must say something about 
the Austric society. There was no well-planned 
administrative machinery in the Austric society. The 
Ausirics lived together in villages, and a village 
consisted of many clans. The head of every clan was 
a woman, that is, the matriarchal system prevailed in 
Austric society. 


Austric people respected their mothers very much, 
and the mother was all in all in a clan. This is proved 
iby the fact that even now in the Austric-speaking 
people—the Khasis of Assam—the power and. position 
of woman :s very high. Even now the Khasis worship 
the Grand-Mother of the clan. Khasis believe that 
the clan developed from the Mother, and Mother is 
all in all. The Khasi saying is long jaid na ka kyuthet 
(from woman sprang the clan). The Khasis when 
reckoning descent, count from mother only; they 
speak of a family of brothers and sisters, who ‘are the 
great grand-children of one great grandmother, as 
shit kpoh, which being literally translated “of one 
womb,” 4ze¢., the issue of one womb, the man is 
nobody 


That the Khasis are the descendants of the Austric 
race is proved by the anthropologists, philologists and 
raciologists. But due to their intercourse with the 
Mongolian tribes of Assam many customs, manners 
and beliefs have been changed at present. Still the 
Khasis are the descendants of the ancient Austrie race 
of India, and the Khasi language is also Austric. 

We have said before that the Austric began Yoni 
worship in Kamakhya. The very word Kamakhya has 
come from the Austric Janguage. The name Kamakhya 
cansists of three Austric words Ka Mai Kha. Ka— 
sign of feminine gender, Mai—mother, Kha—to give 
birth, ze. Ka-Mai-Kha or Kamakhya means the place 
where the Mother gives birth or the sign of mother’s 
Yoni through which she has given birth’ From this it is 
easily understood that Kamakhya was the centre of 
Yoni worship of the Austrics in Assam. Before the 
Austrics there was no respect for women and freedom 
oi women was denied. In course of time, in the Pauranis 
age, Kamakhya was noted for Sati’s anga or female 
organ. 

Regarding the moral character of the Austrics, 
Dr. §. K. Chatterjee has written that they were mild, 
harmless, peace-loving and easily surrenderable. They 
were somewhat sensuous, grave, emotional and 
irresponsible. Above that, the Austric thought that the 
soul of tie dead migrates to the womb of animals or 
Irves in the trees. They erected a flat stone on the 


18% P. R. T. Gordon : The Kkasis, tp. 82. 
19, Major P. R, T. Gordon: Khest English Dictionary. 
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grave of the dead. Even to this day this s¥stein 
prevails among the Mundas, Santals and Khasis of 
Assam. Rei Bahadur K. L. Baruah writes: 


“The hill-tribes of Santa] Parganas and the Khasis 

and Sitangs of Assam are Australoids. The people 

of this race spread into Mesopotamia and Anatolia 
in olden times.” 

In every sphere of life the Austric people of Assam 
were very high. Agriculture was the source of their 
livelihood, and rice was their main crop. 

The Austric race of Assam observed a seasonal festi- 
val. One was the festival of Spring which was celebrated 
in the month of April, i.e, in the beginning of the 
rainy season. Another was the festival of food distri- 
bution, which was observed in the month of February 
at the end of the harvesting time. Even now. these two 
festivals of the Austrics are observed by the modern 
Assamese society as Bohag Bihoo and Magh Bihoo ; 
the former observed in the month of Baisakh and the 
latter in the month of Magh every year. 


Before the beginning of the rainy season, %.¢. in 
the Spring time the Austric people gathered together 
in the paddy ground and observed a. festival. The 
root of this- festival was to collect inspiration to do 
field works, z.e., the works of cultivation. The Austric 
people expressed their desires and feelings through 
dance and music in this festival. They needed storms 
and showers at first. They expressed this idea beautifully 
by dance. At first they raised their hands upwards, 
and began to swing them above in a very slow motion. 
This signifies the movements of rain and shower. They 
saw that when storm comes, the high branches 
and leaves of the trees moved to and fro, so they 
imitated the movements of Nature and thereby ex- 
pressed their desire through dance. But how the 
Austrie people would express the desire of creating 
corn? They expressed their idea of growing corn 
according to the manner which they adopted in pro- 
creation of life. They danced by moving their loins, 
because it brings the impulse of lustful desire which 
is the indication of creative power. This dance wns 
performed along with the toming of the rainy season, 
te. before they began cultivation. Through dance the 
Austrie people expressed their desire to grow corn and 
thereby they acquired inspiration and energy before 
going to the corn-fields. That the Spring festival of 
the Austrics was related to the growing of corn is very 
easily ascertained. Again the Austric people observed 
another festival at the end of the harvesting season. 
We ought to know that there was an indication to 
work after every dance. In relation to this Austric 
race this Spring festival indicated the growing of 


corn. 
Jorhat, Assam. 


20. Rai Bahadur K. L, 
Assam Historical Congress, p, 15, 
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ORIGIN OF PROVINCIALISM | 
By N. M. CHAUDHURI 


In a statement issued to the Press in July Jast Maulana 
Abu] Kalam Azad has drawn public attention to the 
reactions against the Bengalis among certain sections of 
the population of Apsam, Bihar and Orissa. He has 
traced the cause of “the resentment against the Bengalis” 
to the early spread of English education in Bengal and 
consequent advantages secured by the Bengalis in ad- 
ministration atid public life. “Problems arose,” says he, 
“when the local people advanced in education and found 
that many of the leading places in administration and 
public life were held by the Bengalis.” In plain words, 
it was the jealousy of the local people of the advantage- 
ous position held by the Bengalis at the time that was the 
cause of the anti-Bengali feeling in other provinces, 
particularly in the neighbouring provinces of Bengal. 

This diagnosis of the anti-Bengali feeling in other 
provinces is based on an old belief that as early reci- 
pients of English education and by partial Anglicisation 
of their habits, dress and outlook Bengalis succeeded in 
securing special favour at the hands of the alien ruling 
community and were rewarded with good jobs. Without 
examining here the basis of this belief, without asking 
how this old grievance against Bengalis has survived the 
withdrawal of the British and without questioning how the 
love of the Bengalis for their language and literature can 
be made a cause of grievance against them we propose 
here to draw the attention of the “reactionisis” to an 
episode of British Indian history now forgotten by them 
and forgotten, evidently, also by a good many others 
whose reactions have not been publicised. 


It is true that as early recipients of English education 
the Bengalis were able to secure a few clerkships, jobs 
in schools and colleges and junior executive posts. They 
secured these offices not through favour but because they 
were indispensable in those days when other provinces 
were lagging behind in English education. This was, 
however, a temporary and unimportant benefit of English 
education reaped by the Bengalis and yet it earned for 
them the ill-feeling of their neighbours. The more 
substantial benefit of this early English education was 
that it qualified the educated Bengalis to become pioneers 
in the field of India’s national regeneration, and their 
services in this field earned for them the ill-feeling of 
India’s foreign rulers from those early days. The Ben- 
galis, among all the races of India, have had the 
unenviable experience of carrying on their work of 
national regeneration under the threat of the double- 
edged sword of the hatred of the Government and the 
jealousy and ill-feeling of their neighbours. 

Those neighbours of the Bengalis whom enjoyment of 
freedom has made more splenetic towards the Bengalis 
than they were in the past and who would seize upon 
their misfortunes, due to partition of the country, as: 
affording opportunity to pay off, what they perhaps 
consider, old scores, have forgotten that the English 
educated Bengalis of those early days were the first to 
raise a voice of protest against the insult and humiliation 
heaped on their fellow-countrymen by the alien ruling 
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community, and against their ‘arrogance, injustice and 
oppression and by doing so-they incurred their serious 
displeasure. From the days of the Ilbert Bill agitation 
anti-Bengali feeling spread among all classes of English- 
men in India, officers, planters, merchants, missionaries, 
and the Anglo-India Press showered abuse on English 
educated Bengalis day after day. Alarmed by the rising 
tide of agitation started by educated Bengalis and their 
influence on the rest of India British members of the 
Indian Civil Service hit upon a plan to checkmate these 
“vermins of society” as they called Bengali agitators of 
the time. 

This plan was to exclude educated Bengalis from 
public service in other provinces and to check the spread 
of Bengali influence among local people by propagating 
anti-Bengali feeling among them. They injected, so to 
gay, the virus of their own anti-Bengali feeling into the 
mind of the local people. They encouraged sectional 
interests in public service and educational institutions. 
They sponsored all sorts of anti-Bengali moves. They 
gave official recognition to local dialects to counter the 
spread of Bengali language. 

It was not the jealousy of the local people of the 
Bengalis occupying posts under Government and_ posi- 
ions in public life but this anti-Bengali feeling sedulously 
and subtly spread by the British members of the Indian 
public services and by the Anglo-Indian Press that was 
ihe origin of provincialism. Provincialism is a British 
legacy, and as’ with many other British legacies we have 
somehow managed to make it worse than it was before 
the withdrawal of the British. 

For the benefit of those who have forgotten the earliest 
chapters of the Indian struggle for freedom and to 
substantiate the point that provincialism was the result 
of the anti-Bengali feeling of British officers inculcated 
among the local people in different provinces in early 
days a few extracts from contemporary documents are 
reproduced below. These extracts throw light on the 
relations between the alien ruling community and educated 
Bengalis as well as the state of political thought in Bengal 
before the birth of the Congress, and on the role of 
British officers in creating and fostering provincialism. 

Macaulay’s classic outburst against Bengalis is well- 
known and served as a pattern for Civilians with a flair 
for vituperation. Somprakas, a well-known paper of the 
time, refers in the sixties of the last century to the ill- 
feeling of Englishmen towards educated Bengalis for 
their lack of submissiveness and display of independence 
in their behaviour. Englishmen rejoiced when a number 
of educated Bengalis adopted European style of dress and 
European habits, but their joy turned into disgust when 
the same Anglicised Bengalis demanded to be treated on 
an equal footing with Englishmen. asked for a bigger 
share in administration, agitated for self-government and 
vociferously condemned the carly Anglo-Indian pastime 
of rupturing the spleen of black-skinned natives. It 
wrote : 
“Have not the Civilians given expression beth 
directly and indirectly to the hatred they bear to the 
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natives? Do not they bear particular malice to the 


educated Bengalis ?” 
As early as 1873 a paper striking a defiant note 


wrote : 


“Finglishmen regard themselves in the presence of 
natives as worthy of the worship of God, but in essence 
they carry about with them the essence of hell. They 
think that their heads are heads indeed, the heads of 
the natives are but the broken kilns of the potter. The 
abject of our birth is to obey, to serve, to endure 
chastisements at the hands of Englishmen. Some of 
them consider that the murder of a native is not the 
murder of a man, the sin which attaches to it is only 
that of killing a goat or a dog.” 

Another paper called Sulabh-Samechar wrote in the 
Same year : 


‘The Hindus have no faith in a large majority of 
“nglishmen resident in this country. They come to 
this country for money and only seek how they can 
take wealth out of India.” 

What it wrote next is revealing : 


“If a native has at any time an opportunity to 
strike an Englishman all have unmixed pleasure in it. 
The belief has gradually obtained that the Government 
is selfish and partial to its own people. If any mis- 
fortune happens to the English, the natives inwardly 
rejoice. The natives find no courage to do anything; 
only awaiting the day of righteous retribution they 
nurse the spirit of rebellion. Genuine loyalty is not 
to be found in the minds of most of the people now-a- 
days.” 
Ill-feeling between Englishmen and educated Bengalis 

increased during the Ilbert Bill agitation and the agitation. 
following the incarceration of Suréndranath Banerjea for 
cantempt of court. A paper of 9th June, 1883, wrote : 


“Englishmen earn their livelihood ig India and 
exploit this country but no one is Permitted to say 
so. From the drummers of Chuna Gully to the plan- 
ters of Assam every one wishes to lord it over us. 
Bengal is unwilling to bear this unjust assumption of 
privilege.” 

Under the heading “Crime of the Bengalis” a paper 
celled Sahachar wrote in its issue of 30.7.1883 : 


“No other race in India has been subjected to so 
much insult in the course of the present Anglo-Indian, 
agitation as the Bengali. Because the Bengalis are 
the foremost leaders in political agitation, the force of 
the Anglo-Indian agitation has been particularly 
directed against them. The truth is that of all the 
natives of India the Bengalis show the greatest firmness 
and activity in agitating for political rights. In this 
they have struck a blow at English interests. Hence 
the bitter hostility and deep antagonism which is shown 
by Europeans against the Bengalis.” 

British officials and non-officials in India were afraid 


of Bengali influence on the other provinces. A paper 
called Navabibhekar published a secret memorandum in 
its issue of 18.8.1884. The following lines are extracted 
from this memorandum : 


“Bengali newspapers are inciting all India. Ben- 
galis are preaching the unity of all Indians by holding 
meetings in Bengal, Bihar, North-Western Province, 
the Punjab, Bombay and Madras. They are trying to 
establish a national fund for fighting for national 
interests. They are the soul of all agitations in this 
country. In a few years more Bengalis will perhaps 
spread all over India like air. Our ruin is certain 
unless we keep down Bengalis. If some remedy is not 
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devised now, we shall have ultimately to lose our Indian 

Empire.” 

The concluding portion of the memorandum urges for 
strict control on Bengali students to prevent them from 
kecoming Nihilists : 

“The Englishman has not a grain of sense left in 
him who is incapable of understanding what a dreadful 
thing it will be if a Nihilist body springs up in Bengal.” 

This was written when the Congress was not yet born. 
Even then Englishmen were apprehensive of the appear- 
ance of Nihilism in Bengal. 

A. few references may now be given regarding anti- 
Bengali activities of British officials in other provinces 
which created provincialism. 

Somprakas wrote as early as October, 1872: 


“Sir William Muir loses no opportunity to tell 

the people of the N.-W. Province, that there is a 
great difference between them and the Bengalis. His 
constant endeavour is to prevent the educated Bengali 
from obtaining high posts in these provinces. The 
Lieutenant Governor of Bihar has told the people of 
Bihar that they are a distinct race, and that Patna 
College was intended for them only, it being his wish 
that Bengali youths should not read there. All this is 
producing the desired effect in embittering the feelings 
of upeountry men against the Bengalis. The allegation 
is gravely put forward by some Europeans that the 
appointment of Bengali Civilians in the Punjab or in 
the N.-W. Province would be looked upon as an 
insult by the people and would give rise to dissatis- 
faction.” 

Sir George Campbell, Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
adopted a resolution granting official recognition to 
separate languages in Bengal, Assam and Orissa. Com- 
menting on the resolution a paper wrote on 12.9.1873 : 


“The policy of our rulers would seem to support 
the statement that to cause a disagreement between 
tribes betokens more enlightenment and _ civilisation 
than a desire to close up existing breaches. There is 
very little difference between the languages spoker 
in Bengal, Assam and Orissa, a difference which 
practice in short time would have removed, but the 
LG.’s resolution will tend to widen the existinz 
breaches.” 

Navabibhakar wrote about Sir Ashley Eden : 

“Love for the Biharis led Sir Ashley Eden te 
issue an order that henceforth Bengalis were not to 
be appointed in that province.” 

Well-known in his younger years for his champion. 
ship of Bengali cultivators during the indigo disturbances 
Sir Ashley was alienated by the Ilbert Bill agitation and 
turned against educated Bengalis in his later years. 
Sanjivani (18.6.1884) wrote : 

“Englishmen are trying to create ill-feeling agains: 
the Bengalis in different provinces. The other day a. 
meeting was held at Patna to take steps for establish- 
ing a separate Asiatic Society for Bihar. Bengali 
scholars were not invited to this meeting.” 

Another paper of the same year commenting on the 
order declaring Bengali students studying at Patna 
Medical School ineligible for scholarship, wrote : 

“The authorities, on the pretence of favouring the 


Biharis are creating ill-feeling between them and 
Bengalis.” oa 


What turn this anti-Bengali feeling took after the 
establishment of the Congress, in 1885, we shall see later. 
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ROOTS OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Pror. DARSHAN SINGH MAINI 


THE subject of our paper is so vast in its scope that it 
seems hardly possible to do full justice to it in a few 
pages. The comprehensive nature of this many-sided 
problem is baffiing and we can, at best, trace very briefly 
the influence of modern thought and ideology on Englisky 
Literature. The word ‘modern’ itself is rather a vague 
term, for it could mean anything that has been written- 
after the Renaissance. For our purposes, we shall confine 
its meaning to the 20th century in general and our own 
times in particular. Moreover, although this survey per- 
tains almost entirely to English Literature, yet, here and 
there, we will have to make a passing mention of litera- 
tures other than English. This is necessary, not only 
hecause of the advantages that comparative study yields, 
but because literature today: is becoming more and more 
international or universal. Schlegel’s definition of Litera- 
ture ag ‘the comprehensive essence of the intellectual life 
of a nation’ is as true today as when it was written, yet 
we feel increasingly that in the realms of thought and 
literature, there are no frontiers. There are so many 
currents and cross-currents in modern literature that no 
easy and brief stock-taking is wholly satisfactory. 


We live in an age of bewildering complexity, when, 
life has become so feverish and fitful. Naturally this 
complexity is reflected in our thought and literature, which 
are only a representation or interpretation of life. More- 
over, the thoughts and ideologies on which modern 
English Literature feeds itself are yet not completely 
rounded off into fixed symbols or philosophical truths. 
There are too many loose philosophical ends that are 
yet to be harmonised and integrated in the pattern of our 
modern life. Thoughts do not take roots till they are 
clothed in symbols of universal character. There are so 
many sparkling ideologies that catch our attention, but 
till we feel their truth on our own pulses, we can, at 
best, have only an academic interest in them. Thoughts 
remain barren and lifeless without the human touch. When 
ideas that are foreign to the genius of a people or idead 
divorced from actual life are grafted upon literature, the 
result is seldom happy. Fortunately, English life, in spite 
of its reputed insularity, has remarkable powers of adapta- 
tion and in recent history, no life or literature anywhere 
in the world has been so completely affected by foreign 
influences and ideologies as English Literature. 


I 

Basically, the themes in English Literature even now 
are as old and deep as the rich, crimson history of its 
people: themes, such as the love of sea, the love of the 
country-side, the respect for the individual being and love 
of human liberty. But since the turn of the century or 
more precisely since the First World War, literature in 
England, as elsewhere, has become more consciously a 
reflection of some particular thought or ideology. Most 


of the serious writers are vigilantly and unsleepingly in 
pursuit of an ideal or a myth, which should put them in 
tune with life on this planet. This serious grappling with 
thoughts or ideologies is a typical feature of modern 
literature, though, it is true that no age in English Litera~ 
ture has been devoid of its own philosophical roots or 
links. The Elizabethan Age was permeated with the 
philosophy of Platonism on the one hand and a spirit of 
wonder and inquiry, following the discoveries of Galileo 
and Copernicus, on the other. Similarly the 18th century, 
‘our indispensable 18th century’ as Matthew Arnold called 
it, was the age of good sense and reason. Its literature 
and thought were moulded by the philosophies of Natural 
Science and Natural Religion, by Locke and Spinoza. 
The Romantic Revival in the first part of the 19th 
century was as much due to the reaction against the 
stifling tfaditions of 18th century classicism as the influ- 
ence of the ideals guiding the French Revolution and the 
influence of German idealism. The literature™in the 
Victorian Era was influenced by a medley of opposing 
forces such as Imperialism, Utilitarianism, the Oxford 
Movement, and Darwinism. Thus, every age has had its 
own reservoir of ideas to draw upon; its own heart- 
strings to tug at. The roots of our modern literature, 
though not so securely settled in the sub-soil of our life, 
are yet quite clear and vital. English Literature during 
the last few decades has had the impact of many diverse 
and mutually antagonistic forces, such as Darwinism, 
Marxism, Freudian psychology, Spengler’s Fascism, Berg- 
son’s Vitalism, Edward Carpenter’s Unanimism, Croce’s 
Aestheticism, Buddhism, Vedanrtic Philosophy and 
Gandhism, etc. In the following paragraphs we shall try 
to sift them out one by one and trace the influence of 
the major forces on modern English Literature. 


DARWINISM 


Perhaps no man in the history of mankind knocked 
down so completely the pathetic illusion of man’s divine 
origin as Darwin. Mankind felt bewildered and _ lost, 
when Darwin, armed with scientific facts and figures, 
destroyed this myth or illusion. This shock was as big as 
the one given by Copernicus, when he abolished the 
primacy of man’s planet in the universe. The Origin of 
Species published in the year 1859 was a bombshell in 
the snug and complacent atmosphere of the Victorian, 
Age. Before Darwin, Lamarck had practically said the 
same thing but it was left for Darwin to give these ideas 
a ‘habitation and a name’ Darwin proved that man was 
not created in the image of God and planted in the 
idyllic atmosphere of the Garden of Paradise. He has a 
very humble and insignificant origin. This man, who has 
conquered space and water and air and who has climbed 
the daring and dizzy heights of thought, began his life as 
a jelly-fish. ,Through millions of years of evolution, 
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waging a keen battle for his survival, man has at last 
reacted the present stage. In this struggle for existence, 
the weaker species have gone to the wall and have either 
adapted themselves to the changing environment or else 
have perished in this process. This keen struggle for 
existence goes on relentlessly even now and is as much 
visible in the kingdom of animals and plants as in the 
various institutions of man. In the light of all these 
damaging facts man has ceased to be the heir of the 
Biblice] Adam and Eve. The scales have dropped from 
his eyes and he views himself as a pathetic little thing, 
too in-ignificant to make any tall claims in its own behalf, 
Thus Darwin knocked the bottom out of this rock-bottom, 
fundamental belief of Christianity. Such a great shock, 
as the Victorian gentlemen received, was bound to be 
reflected or registered in contemporary literature and as 
weil zhe literature that followed this period. 


T. H. Huxley, the grandfather of Aldous Huxley and 
Julian Huxley, was the first to come under the influence 
of Darwin and Lamarck. In his writings he clearly 
recognised the inescapable conclusion of man’s humble 
origin. But Huxley had the scientific temper and was, in 
his own right, an original thinker. Tennyson, however, 
was a pious, God-fearing Christian at heart and the 
theory of Evolution appealed to his critical sense. Under 
the circumstances there was bound to be a tragic conflict 
in his mind. This conflict is recorded in the most serious 


and philosophic poem of the period namely In Memoriam. 


His lacerated soul yearns for some spiritual haven and he 
feels like a child crying in the wilderness of the night. 
Ke ‘nds like Darwin that the keen struggle for existence 
is gaing on in nature, which he finds “red in tooth and 
clay.” The theory of evolution, on the other hand, gives 
him a very precarious foothold to hang on. Reconciling, 
in his own naive logic, the scientific theory of Evolution, 
with the Christian belief in the final redemption of man, 
Temmryson consoled his heart that was torn with conflict. 
The theory of Evolution finds a Christian garb in such 
nes as 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 
After Tennyson, Hardy came undér the influence of 
Darwinism. He depicted the pathetic struggle of man, 
against forces that are too powerful for him. In his 
novels, especially Jude- The Obscure his. pessimism 
reaches stark and utter defeatism. Such bitter words as 
the dying and hunted Jude utters, leave a stunning effect 
on the minds of the readers. Quoting the Bible inversely, 
the dying Jude mumbles, “Cursed was the day, when it 
was said, a man child is conceived.” In his poetry, Hardy 
pointed out more forcibly the ruthlessness of: nature and 
the keen struggle for existence in the domain of animals 
and plants. This despair or defeatism, sometimes tem- 
pered ky Stoicism, finds its way into the works of Mark 
Rutherford and A. EB. Housman. Housman’s lines set 
the seal on- this defeatism : 


“The troubles of our proud and angry dust 
Are from Eternity and shall not fail.” 
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In the 20th century, Darwin’s influence is visible in 
the works of H. G. Wells and even Bernard Shaw. But 
the theory of Evolution becomes more philosophic in this 
age and tempered by idealism. it assumes g, different shape. 
Biology, like modern Physics, becomes idealistic and al- 
though it recognises the theory of Evolution and the 
struggle for existence, it seeks to find some meaning in all 
this vast process of creation. Samuel Butler was the 
first man, who adumbrated in his works the modern 
theory of Creative Evolution. The writer of Erewhor 
amd The Way of All Flesh is thus the forerunner of 
George Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells. Bergson’s theory 
of Creative Evolution or Vitalism has also its roots in 
Darwinism. Vitalism is a philosophical rather than a 
biological theory and it believes in the flux of life and 
the blind life-force that drives man on towards an ultimate 
eoal. Bernard Shaw’s Back to Methuselah and Man and 
Superman show his belief in this life-urge or life-force, 
which need must find its fulfilment. Along with Butler, 
Shaw believes that struggle and endeavour are the means 
by which development is achieved. Human effort at one 
level of emergence prepares the way for the jump to a 
higher stage. Emergent evolution also influenced Robert 
Bridges’ Testament of Beauty. Edward Carpenter influ- 
enced by the anthropological discoveries of Sir James 
Frazer. developed his own philosophy of Unanimism, i.c., 
merging our individualities in the ‘cosmic self” D. H. 
Lawrence was another great literary figure, that was 
influenced by Darwinism and its philosophical counter- 
part Vitalism. But Lawrence was also mfluenced by 
Freud and we shall take an account of his work, when 
we come to discuss Freudian influence on literature. 


Frevup AND His INFLUENCE ON LITERATURE 


The influence of Darwin and his successors on, 
modern English Literature is mostly indirect and is not 
half as potent as the influence of Freud, Jung, Adler, 
Prince, Pavlov and Mcdougall. Let us, therefore, try to 
understand in some details the basic ideas of Freud and 
other psychologists. Freud, who was an Austrian, had 
come to settle down in London in the later part of his 
life. His work, therefore, has had profound eect on 
contemporary English Literature. However, Freud’s 
influence is not confined to English Literature. Practically 
every literature of the world has been affected by it in 
some degree, except perhaps modern Russian Literature, 
which, for different reasons, has had little to do with 
Freud and his school. 


Freud regards the unconscious as the spring of all 
human actions and motives. And the unconscious, 
according to him, is nothing but a dark Iumber-room full 
of repressed desires and brute forces. These repressed 
desires are essentially of a sexual character at bottom, 
though outwardly they may assume different shapes. From 
this, he elaborated his theory of the dreams and showed 
how our dreams are nothing but the expression of the 
repressed desires. Dreams, are, therefore, a vital part of 
human life. Freud also showed how things were distorted 
in the dreams and how the dream-symbolism could be 
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fluly interpreted. Man, he found to be essentially an, 
animal—a selfish brute who is kept in check by the 
artificial devices of our civilization, such as religion, art, 
literature, culture and philosophy, etc. Whenever the 
brute in man can find an opportunity, it breaks loose from 
these chains of civilization and creates a havoc in society, 
which is built on false and precarious foundations. And 
when the brute is suppressed with an iron hand, the 
victim-man develops strange complexes, inhibitions and 
abnormalities. His life goes to pieces and his mind is 
utterly diseased. In his book, The Future of An 


Illusion, Freud tried to show the origin of religion. 
Tracing it back to the pre-historic days, when man had 
no mastery over the elements, he proved that the helpless, 
bewildered man, awed by earthquakes and other natural 
convulsions, sought refuge in a self-created myth—that is. 
the myth of the Heavenly Father. Since then, this myth 
or‘illusion has been fortified by ritual, superstition and 
bigotry. Conscience, in Freud’s opinion, is thus no divine 
spark or heavenly voice in us, but ‘society’s policeman, 
implanted in the mind of the individual.’ Art and 
literature are nothing but the devices on the part of man 
to compensate himself. Art is, therefore, nothing but 
wish-fulfilment. It serves as an escape from the hard 
and hitter realities of life. The artists and the writers 
create an illusion, which serves as a narcotic to lull them 
into wishful day-dreaming. Poets are thus, to use the 
words of John Keats, only ‘dreaming thieves.’ This view 
of life and art has had very serious and damaging effect 
on all contemporary literature. But before we assess the 
influence of Freud on Literature, we may also take into 
account very briefly the opinions of his co-workers in this 
field. Most notable amongst them is Adler. He deve- 
loped the idea of the ‘inferiority complex” For him the 
true way of understanding human psychology lies in the 
recognition of an unconscious feeling of mnferiority, which 
keeps lurking in our mind. This unconscious feeling 
requires some gratification or compensation—hence the 
complexes that make life so tortuous and monstrous. 
A. Napoleon or a Hitler or a Mussolini is thus explained 
in the light of this theory of the inferiority complex. 
Pavlov with his experiments on dogs established the 
theory of the ‘conditioned reflex” thus reducing human 
will to nothing. Dr. Watson in America established the 
school of psychology, known as Behaviourism. And 
Mcdougall with his theory of the Instincts completed this 
process of psychology. Behaviourism denies the existence 
of mind. Philosophically speaking, it leads us towards 
Determinism. Strangely enough, while Physics and 
Biology are becoming idealistic in their approach to human| 
life and natural phenomena, modern psychology is be- 
coming deterministic. The vast influence of psycho- 
analysis, Behaviourism and consequently determinism, 
cannot be minimised in modern literature. This approach 
to life has produced, according to C.E.M. Joad, ‘scepti- 
cism, anti-authoritarianism, fatalism and insistence upon; 
the right to the unfettered enjoyment of the pleasures of 
the moment’ in modern young men. All these features 
we find in. post-war literature in England. 
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D. H. Lawrence, as we have mentioned above, came 
directly under the influence of modern psychology. His 
best work Sons and Lovers is the illustration of what the 
psychologists call ‘Oedipus Complex.’ Paul Morel, the 
hero of this semi-autobiographical novel, finds his life 
thwarted because of his mother, whose sex-life was lop- 
sided and unsatisfied. In his Lady Chatterlay's Lover, 
Lawrence delves deep into the mystries of sex and in a 
language which is at once naked and powerful, he brings, 
into bold relief the unconscious sex desires of Tony and 
her lover. Similarly in The White Peacock and other 
novels Lawrence tries to show the stifling influence of 
modern civilization and culture. Unfortunately, this great 
artist was a confused thinker and in his search for happi- 
ness, he went to the other extreme, namely, the glorification 
of a blood cult. Reason and intellect are discarded by 
him as of no use. In his escape to primitive nature, he 
is nothing but a reactionary dreamer. 


Other novelists who at some time or the other came 
under the spell of Freudian psychology are James Joyce, 
Virginia Woolf, Dorothy Richardson, Gertrude Stein, 
Aldous Huxley, Ernest Hemingway, Theodore Drieser, 
James Hanley, Nigel Balchin to name only a few. James 
Joyce with his novels, Portrait of an Artist as a Young 
idan, Ulysses and the unreadable F innagan’s Wake 
created a storm in the literary world. In Ulysses, which 
is a phantasmagoria at once shocking and revealing in 
its realism, Joyce reveals the life of his hero for twenty- 
four hours in Dublin. It is a jarring medley of irrelevant 
speeches, dreams and unconscious desires. Joyce, how- 
ever, carried the psychological portrayal of the unconscious 
mind to such an extreme degree that the whole. thing 
becomes vague and confused. He will, however, be re- 
membered for the prose style that he has evolved. He has 
shown the hidden meanings of words and how they could 
be used as symbols for the repressed desires. Virginia 
Woolf, who committed suicide during the last World 
War is an active member of the school of Fiction, known 
as the ‘Stream of Consciousness. Less obtrusively, 
though quite forcibly she has revealed in her novels the 
strange, mysterious, yet gripping life of the unconscious 
mind. Nothing that happens to an individual is insigni- 
ficant. It has its own value and importance in the scheme 
of things. Thus, in her novels, we find that she tries to put 
everything in. A sneeze, an inadvertant cough, a scrat~- 
ching of the toe, a snapping of the fingers, a biting of 
the nails — all these apparently insignificant acts are 
pregnant with hidden meaning. In her essay on ‘Modern 
Fiction’, she describes beautifully the stuff with whicly 
a novelist should deal : 


“Examine for a moment an ordinary mind on an 
ordinary day. The mind receives a myriad impressions— 
trivial, fantastic, evanescent, or engraved with the 
sharpness of steel. From all sides they come, an in- 
cessant shower of innumerable atoms; and as they 
fall, as they shape themselves into the life of Monday 
or Tuesday, the accent falls differently from of old ; 
the moment of importance came not here but 
there....” 

And further on she says ; 
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“Life is not a series of gig lamps symmetrically 
arranged ; life is a luminous halo, a semi-transparent 
envelope surrounding us from the beginning of cons- 
ciousness to the end.” 

Her novels, Jacob’s Room, To the Light House, 
Orlando and particularly The Waves, in which the 
readers look at reality through the consciousness of six 
school-children, are books that reveal the influence of 
Freud and other modern psychologists. Life in her 
later novels is presented as a series of separate moments 
and not as a continuous flow. Gertrude Stein, while 
describing the unconscious, is lost in the jugglery of 
wards and ceases to be an artist. In his earlier work, 
such as Those Barren Leaves, Point Counter Point, 
Eyszless in Gaza, etc., Aldous Huxley was also influenced 
by the theories of psycho-analysis and Behaviourism. 
In The Brave New World we find a fantasy of the 
future, in which the people become thoroughly in- 
doctrinated by the ideology of its state. Their responses 
become conditioned. Huxley and Hemingway and 
Dreiser, however, use these theories sparingly and more 
intelligently. James Henley’s No Directions and Nigel 
Belchin’s Afy Own Executioner are two war-time novels 
dealing with the fears and the unconscious emotiong 
evoked during the Jast terrible war. 

Thus we find that Freudian psychology has not only 
changed the themes and the content of modern fiction, it 
has also changed the form and the technique of the novel. 
As far as contents are concerned, we find that the un- 
conscious life finds a prominent place in the modern. 
novel, Moreover, we find that there is an absence of 
memorable and outstanding characters in modern fiction. 
The 19th century novel created such great characters as 
Mr. Micawber, Sam Weller, Mrs. Poyser, Heathcliff, 
Rochester, Becky Sharp and a host of cther such charac- 
ters. The modern novel, as a result of these psychological 
influences, is incapable of producing such static or ‘flat 
characters,’ as E. M. Forester puts it. The hero in the 
sense of the Victorian Age is dead and buried. Psycholo- 
gical treatment requires a probing beneath the surface and 
it is alleged that the so-called heroes are nothing but a 
bundle of complexes. It was thus Freud who prepared the 
way for the Stream-of-Consciousness novel, the internal 
monologue, the head-line style, symbolism, impressionism 
and surrealism. Under the influence of the modern 
psychology, the short story has also considerably changed 
in its content and technique. The short story now 
presents only a thin slice of life—the ‘significant insigni- 
ficances’ as Galsworthy puts it. Tchekhov in Russia and 
Katherine Mansfield in England represent broadly this 
tendency of the modern short story. In the field of 
painting this influence produced the Futurists and the 
Cubists. All this tendency towards complexity, escapism 


end.defeatism is the sign of the decadance that has set’ 


in, By denying reason its due and rightful place in life, 
these writers and artists are setting back the clock of 
civilization. Art has its roots in the broad masses; it 
springs from them and should feed them in return. 
Unfortunately all literature and art under the influence of 
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Freud, etc., is becoming more and more esoteric. Its appeal 
is limited and it has no universal value. 

But this influence is not limited to fiction or painting. 
In Drama, which by its very nature is objective and more 
clearly connected with the people than any other form of 
Art, we also find the traces of Freudian influence. Whereas, 
it has enhanced the interest of the reader by giving him 
a peep into the unconscious working of the minds of the 
protagonists, it has at the same time robbed the play of 
its action, movement and dramatic intensity. From the 
spectator’s point of view, too many soliloguys and too 
much of loud thinking, come in the way of the natural 
progress and movement of the story. This is specially 
evident in the powerful plays of the American dramatist 
Eugene 0’ Neill. His Great God Brown, The Strange 
Interlude, Desire Under The Elms, and Mourning 
Becomes Electra will illustrate this point. These are 
great plays and in their tragic intensity, they sometimes 
touch Shakesperean heights. But, all the same, the action, 
is halting, especially in The Strange Interlude. Mourning 
Becomes Electra, as its title reveals, deals with the 
psychological problems known as the “Oedipus Complex.’ 
D. H. Lawrence, as we have observed above, worked out 
this theme in his novel Sens and Lovers. The secret 
sexual passion of the mother for her son and the 
daughter for her father form the subject of this great play 
‘Mourning Becomes Electra.’ The sense of guilt and sin 
runs throughout the texture of this series. 

Even criticism has not been free from the influence of 
the theories of contemporary psychology. Criticism tends 
to become more subjective and hence personal and un- 
dependable. Such critics as Middleton Murry, J. A. 
Richards, Croce, and the Shakespearian critic Wilsom 
Knight apply subjective standards to art and literature. 
However much deep and incisive might be their study of 
the mind of a particular author, yet the method being the 
reverse of empirical and inductive method, it cannot be 
relied upon for its judgment. However, the subjective 
method has increased the scope of criticism, and applied 
in a moderate degree with the classical and objective 
standards, it can yield rich results. But before we end 
our account of Freudian influence on literature, let us 
also examine very briefly Freuds’ influence on the form 
and substance of modern English Poetry. 

Up to the Georgian period, English Poetry is fairly 
traditional and shows little evidence of such influences as 
Cubism, Imagism, Impressionism, Post-Impressionism, 
Futurism and Surrealism. French poetry came earlier 
under these influences than English poetry. Rimbaud, 
Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarme and other French poets 
had direct effect on the poetry of T. S. Bliot, Ezra 
Pound, The Sitwell Group and even the writers of the 
‘New Signatures’ such as Auden, Stephen Spender, C. 
Day Lewis, Louis Macniece, Thomas Dylan and a host of 
minor poets. As John Devonport im one of his poems 
writes: 

“Eliot, Rabelais, Dryden, Donne, 
- Bless the bed that I lie on, 


Blake, .Rimbaud, Marvell, Voltaire, 
Swift, Joyce, Proust and Baudelaire.” 
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Poetry ceases to be direct and telling. Its appeal 
becomes indirect, mvolved, ratiocinative and highly per- 
sonal, Hence this obscurity in modern poetry. No doubt 
this obscurity is partly the result of the complexity of 
modern life, yet we find that very often the obscrurity is 
uureal and lacks any compelling quality. On the other 
hand, it serves as an excuse for the poverty of imagination 
and thought. The mere fact that T. S. Eliot had to add 
notes to his ambitious poem. The Waste Land shows how 
tortuous and obscure are the ways of the modern poetry. 
Much of the poetry of Ezra Pound, Thomas Dylan and 
other imagists and surrealists is simply unintelligible to 
the average reader. Under the influence of Freudian 
psychology, the subject-matter of poetry also changes. 
Now no occasion is considered to be irrelevant or un- 
important for the purposes of poetry. Chunks of for- 
gotten experiences are resurrected from the dark, un- 
fathomable recesses of the unconscious mind and presented 
raw to the readers of poetry. Private jokes, irrelevant 
dreams and all sorts of insignificant knick-knacks find 
their way into modern poetry. The technique or the form 
of the poetry also undergoes a revolutionary change. We 
have new and novel experiments in metre, rhyme and 
thythm. The traditional technique gives place to the new 
cinematographic cut-line technique, with its elliptical 
jumps and obscure allusions. This cerebral poetry appeals 
to a coterie of sophisticated high-brows and leaves the 
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general reading people indifferent and cold. Consider for 
example, the following lines of a surrealist, David Gas- 
coyne : 

“We see an elephant killing a stag-beetle 


by letting hot tears fall into the small of its back 
we see a large cocoa-tin full of shapeless lumps of 


wax 
there is a horrible dentist walking out of a ship's 


funnel 
and leaving behind him footsteps which make 
noises 


on account of his accent he was discharged from 
the Sanitarium - 
and sent to examine the methods of cannibals. 


Thomas Dylan, the typical representative of surrea- 
lism says, “Poetry must drag further into the clear naked- 
ness of life more even of the hidden causes than Freud 
could realise.” This attitude towards poetry however, if 
pursued to its logical extreme, would only result in a 
meaningless jumble and jingling of words. Art is not 
simply an X-ray of human body_or the unconscious mind. 
It has a purpose to fulfil. It has to sort out, select and 
neatly arrange all that it presents. The anarchy of the 
unconscious mind, if literally transported into the realm 
of literature and art, will only result in confusion, obscu- 
rity and bourgeois decadance. There is already a reaction 
against this sort of approach to life and this brings us 
to the next important influence on modern literature, 
namely Marxism. To be continued, 





THE IDEA OF THE CHARACTERISTIC : GOETHE 


By Pror. P. S. SASTRI, m.a.; M. irr, 


Ever since the intellectual consciousness was alive to iis 
purpose, the human mind has been groping after a full 
comprehension of the Universe. Alive to all the fields 
of experience, it had, at times, glimpses and intimations 
of the Unknown; for the experience of man is always 
elusive. Attempts are made from time to time to pene- 
trate the skein of existence, and many pathways to 
Reality were discovered. The beautiful is one such path- 
way to Reality. The great minds of the past laid their 
hands on the essential problems and admitted their failure 
in the end. Artists of a former age were human beings 
and were proud of that. But the historian and art-critic 
have made us believe that the artist is so different from 
a normal human being that he is no longer human; that 
art is the exclusive monopoly of a coterie; that the 
appreciation of art is the privilege of the intellectual bour- 
geois; and that, therefore, art is the pastime of the idle 
and the rich. The great artists and the great gestheti- 
cians, on the other hand, are never tired of reminding us 
of the essential human nature of the Beautiful. And 
Goethe was one such. 

A great awakening swept the minds of the Germans 
in the second half of the 18th century and brought forth 
the greatest period in human history. It was an age of 


critics like Lessing, Winckelman, Herder, Schiller and 
the Schlegels; of poets like Goethe, Schiller, and Heine; 
of musicians like Gluck, Haydn, and Mozart; and of 
philosophers like Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer. These great minds came at a time when 
Germany was in a deplorable condition. People were 
loyal to the dim half-light of tradition and empty formula. 
These men brought into, existence the bright and populous 
throughfare of human life which binds the ages together. 
This phenomenal change is symbolised in the life and 
thought of Goethe. 

Goethe is generally taken to be-a Romantic till his 
37th year, when he visited Rome. Then we are told of 
the Classicist. These strange vicissitudes are read jnto 
all his works including the Faust. When Goethe was 15 
Winckelman, published his History of Ancient Formative 
Art, and Kant came out with his Observations upon the 
Feeling of the Sublime and Beautiful, Four years later 
Winckelman was . murdered, and Lessing’s Literatur- 
briefe appeared raising a cry and emphasising the need 
for another Winckelman who should apply the new con- 
ception of organic and scientific history in the sphere of 
Greek poetry and philosophy. Goethe attempted to 
answer it, But when he was 32 three great and signi- 
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ficent evencs took place. The first was the death of 
Lessing marking the beginning of the new epoch. The 
second was the publication of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reasen. And the third was the arrival of Schiller’s 
Raubzr which continued the inauguration of the period 
of Genius. By this time Goethe already published his 


Gotz von Berlichengen (1773) and an essay on German 
Architecture, 


“My poetic rapture,” says Goethe, “was very 
small, so long as I only encountered good; but it burnt 
with a bright flame when I fled from threatening evil. 
‘The tender poem, like the rainbow, is only drawn on 
a dark ground; hence the genius of the poet loves the 
e-ement of melancholy.” 


Dhis is the melancholy born out of profound suffering, 
out of an intense experience of the pangs of humanity. 
Goethe was a human being who struggled intellectually 
and morally. He was no partisan. Though a narrow 
naticnalist in his early youth, he lived to outgrow it. Tu 
him his country and his language were far below 
humanity. And throughout his long life he never lost 
toucn with human suffering. We can apply the words of 
his Prometheus to himself : 


“Here sit I, form mankind 
In my own image, 
Ai race like to myself, 
To suffer and to weep, 
Rejoice, enjoy, 

. And heed thee not, 
As J” 


As early as 1773, when he was only 24, Goethe con- 
tributed a paper on “Deutsche Baukunst” to a volume 
entitled Yon Deutscher Art and Kunst. The subject of 
the essay is the famous Strasburg Cathedral. It opens 
thus : 


“Tt is in petty taste,’ says the Italian, and passes 
by. ‘Quite childish, lisps the Frenchman, and trium- 
phantly taps his snuff-box a la Grecque. What have 
you both done, that you should despise it ? 

“Has not the genius of the ancients, arising from 
their grave, cast yours into captivity ? You crawled 
unde: the mighty ruins to steal their proportions, you 
built your patchwork palaces with the sacred frag- 
ments, and deem yourself custodian of the arcana of 
art, because you can give account of colossal buildings 
by inch and line. If you had felt more than measured, 
if you had caught the spirit of the masses which 
astounded you, you would not simply have copied, 
because they did it, and it is beautiful; you would 
have made your designs necessary and true, and living 
bearty would have sprung from them with the creative 
power. So you have painted your wants with a show 
of truth and beauty. The splendid effect of the columns 
impressed you; you wanted to have columns too, and 
you built them into walls; you wanted to have colonn- 
ades, and you surrounded the forecourt of St. Peter’s 
Church with marble passages which lead nowhere, so 
that mother Nature, who detests and despises the 
useless and unnecessary, impelled your populace to 
prostitute them to public cloacae, till you avert your eyes 
and hold your nose before the wonder of the world. 

“All this goes on its way; the artist’s whim serves 
the rich man’s caprice; the tourist stares, and out 
beaux esprits, called Philosophers, elaborate their art- 
principles and art-histories out of protoplastic fables 
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while true men are murdered by the evil genius in the 

forecourt of the mysteries,” 

This is a significant passage. Goethe is voicing his 
protest against St. Peter at Rome, which was held to be 
the touchstone of Renascence feeling. But as William 
observed, St. Peter’s stands for “the very type of pride 
and tyranny, of all that crushes out the love of art in 
simple people, and makes art a toy of little estimation 
for the idle hours of the rich and cultivated.” (Lectures 
on Art, p. 131). This aesthetic fashion owing allegiance 
to St. Peter’s, but in reality representing pseudo- 
classicism, this fashion has no consideration for the 
human spirit in art. It is the exclusive representative of 
the privileged classes, the rich and the idle. The 
dynamism of art gave way to mere passivity and leisure. 
The “roughness and strength” of humanity has been 
ignored, and in its stead there stands an effeminate vision 
of the dreamland. It is a barren intellectual tradition. 
But for Goethe the Beautiful is to be conditioned and 
determined by the human touch, by the spirit of the 
masses, not by meticulous perfection of design. Art 
should spring direct from popular impulse, from the 
partnership of all men—great and small—in worthy and 
exalting aspirations. The absence of this appeal is being 
applauded by the aesthetes. And if any one points to 
the truly Beautiful, he is murdered like Winckelman. 
Hence Goethe proceeds to say : 


“Beware of dishonouring the name of your noblest 
artist, and hasten to contemplate his excellent work. 
If it gives you an unpleasing impression, or none at 
all, why then fare you well; harness your horses and 
away to Paris.” 
This art-feeling of Goethe was sincere and deep, 

though crudely racial. Art to be Art should be true to 
life. The impossible, the rare, or the out-of-the-way, do 
not and cannot determine the aesthetic nature of the 
object. 

“The column is in no sense an element of our 
dwellings; it contradicts the essence of our buildings. 
Our houses do not arise out of four columns at four 
corners; they arise out of four walls on four sides, 


which serve instead of columns, and, where you add 
them, make them a burdensome superfluity.” 


The Beautiful in Art cannot be converted into an 
intellectual proposition. Goethe, therefore, is here 
emphasising the integral unity and synthesis of Life, 
Nature, and Art. He perceived this synthetic unity in 
the Gothic Art. With the profound insight of a genius 
he unravels the beauty of Gothic Architecture and puts 
an end to the disparaging use of the term. 


“When TI first went to see the Cathedral, my head 
was full of general conceptions of good taste. 
reverenced, from heresy, harmony of masses and purity 
of form and was a sworn foe to the confused capriceg 
of Gothic decoration. Under the rubric ‘Gothic, like 
an article in a dictionary, I had collected all the 
mistaken synonyms that had ever come into my head, 
‘undefined, disordered, unnatural, a heap of odds and 
ends, patchwork, overloaded.’ No wiser than a people 
that called the whole world ‘barbarians,’ I called 
everything Gothic that did not fit my system, from the 


¢ 

elaborate doll and image work with which our bourgeios 
aristocracy decorate their houses, to the graye remains 
of old German architecture, which in view of a few 
bizzare curves, I censured to the old tune as ‘quite 
over-loaded with ornament’; and so, on my way, | 
shuddered at what I expected to see, a misformed, 
curly-bristled monster.” 


This was the young Goethe speaking as a Classicist 
who is insisting here symmetry, harmony and rhythm. 
As a Classicist, he demanded unity in variety, a formally 
perfect art. But observe this Classicist as he entered the 
Cathedral : 


“How unexpected was the feeling with which the 
sight amazed me, when I stood before the building. My 
soul was filled by a great and complete impression, 
which because it was composed of a thousand harmoni- 
ous details, I was able to taste and enjoy, but in no 
way to understand and explain. How constanty-1 
returned to enjoy this half-heavenly pleasure, to com- 
prenend in their work the giant-spirit of our elder 
brothers !...... How often has the evening twilight 
interrupted with friendly rest the eye fatigued by itg 
exploring gaze, when the countless parts melted into 
complete masses, which, simple and great, stood before 
my soul, and my powers arose gladly at once to enjoy 
and to understand..... How freshly it greeted me In 
the morning brilliance, how gladly 1 observed the 
great harmonious masses, vitalised in their numberless 
minute parts, as in the works of eternal nature, down 
to the smallest fibre, all of it form, and all bearing 
upon the whole; how lightly the enormous firm-based 


how eternal !....And so do [ not well to be angry 
when the German art-scholar, giving ear to envious 
neighbours, mistakes his own advantage, and disparages 
this work with the unintelligible term ‘Gothic, when 
he should be thanking God that he is able to proclaim 
aloud, ‘This is German building, our building of which 
the Italians have none, still less the French.’ And if 
you will not concede yourself this privilege, prove that 
the Goths really built like this, in which proof you 
will find some difficulty...... But you, dear youth, 
shall be my companion, you who stand there in 
emotion, unable to reconcile the contradictions which 
conflict in your soul; who now feel the irresistible 
power of the great totality, and now chide me for a 
dreamer, that J] see beauty, where you see only strength, 
and roughness,” : \ 
This is a remarkable confession. On the one hand, 
Goethe is drifting here to a narrow n&tionalism; on the 
other, he is moving to a true understanding of Art. A 
thing may be savage, clumsy, or grotesque. But it will 
not be ugly if only it has arisen sincerely from the 
fullness of a man’s heart. It is the external extravagance, 
the external appearance of an ob‘ect, considered in isola- 
tion from the human heart, that condemns a work of 
Art. It is its relation to the human heart that determines 
its beauty and worth. And this aesthetic emotion refuses 
to be intellectualised or canonised. -According to Goethe, 
beauty converges on the whole excellence of fine art 
qua fine art, and is appreciated by aesthetic perception 
qua aesthetic. He is transcending the distinction between, 
the perception of beauty, and the perception of strength 
and roughness, between the Classical and Romantic con- 
ceptions. And yet he holds that the beautiful is distinct 
from the ‘true’ and the ‘great.’ This can refer only to a 
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narrow concept of beauty. However, he admits that the 
experience of beauty is rich, varied and complex, trans- 
cending our powers of comprehension and explanation. 
The human spirit, he observes, vitalises the work of art. 
Yet he has come to feel, though vaguely, that the work 
of art is a totality, a synthesis of diverse elements. This 
is the beginning of a new dialectic of Aesthetic that he 
amplified a quarter of a century later. Beauty is, after 
all, not opposed to strength and harshness; nor is the 
Gothic, in any sense, the ugly. 

Next, Goethe proceeds to an analysis of the essential 
principle of the beautiful, and here he comes out with the 
doctrine of the Characteristic, a doctrine that marks the 
beginning of a new epoch. He writes : 


“Do not let a misconception come between us; 
do not let the effeminate doctrine of the modern 
beauty-monger make you too tender to enjoy signi- 
ficant roughness, lest in the end your enfeebled feeling 
should be able to endure nothing but unmeaning 
smoothness. Then try to make vou believe that the fine 
arts arose from our supposed inclination to beautify 
the world around us. That is not true. For in the 
only sense in which it could be true, it may be 
asserted by a citizen or artisan, but not by a 
Philosopher. 


“Art is formative long before it is neautiiul, and 
yet is then true and great art, very often truer and 
ereater than beautiful art itself. For man has in him 
a formative nature, which displays itself in activity 
as soon as his existence is secure; so soon as he is 
free from care and fear, the demi-god, active in repose, 
gropes round him for matter in which to breathe 
his spirit. And so the savage remodels with bizarre 
traits, horrible forms, and coarse colours, his ‘cocos,.’ 
his feathers, and his own body. And though this 
imagery consists of the most capricious forms yel, 
without relations of shape, its parts will agree together; 
for a single feeling has created them into a charac- 
teristic whole.” . # 

Here we are told that only those who include ail 
formative work under beauty, they alone can speak of the 
art-impulse as the impulse to beautify things. Thus the 
construction of a machine and the laying out of a new 
street would have to be ‘treated under beauty. The 
popular conception of Beauty is mixed up with the ideas 
of utility and grace. Dignity enters, if at all, rarely into 
the conception. The artist does not beautify things, 
draws our attention to the Beauty of and in the Universe 
around us. At the same time, a thing of Beauty may 
not be ‘true’ or ‘great,’ for truth and greatness have a 
reference primarily to the value or utility of the object. 
The need for beautiful art is felt only when the soul is 
disturbed and agitated, only when the soul is aware of 
its deficiency. The spirit of mankind reveals itself in 
Beautiful Art through those ‘primary affections’ and 
eternal yearnings. In this revelation feeling acquires a 
unique place by being immanent in the Beautiful. Thus 
the unity of the Beautiful is realised through feeling; and 
this is the Characteristic or the essence of Fine Art. So 
Goethe continues : 


“Now this characteristic art is the only true art. 
When it acts on what lies round it from inward, 
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single, individual, independent feeling, careless and 
even ignorant of all that is alien to it, then whether 
born of rude savagery or of cultivated sensibility, it 
is whole and living. Of this you see mnumberless 
degrees among nations and individuals. The more that 
the soul rises to the feeling of those relations which 
alone are beautiful and eternal, whose main chords 
can be demonstrated, whose secrets can only be felt, 
relations in which alone the life of the god-like genius 
rushes forth into happy melodies; the more that this 
beauty penetrates the being of a mind, seeming to 
be of one origin with it, so that the mind can tolerate 
nothing else, and produce nothing else; so much the 
happier is the artist...... Here %tands his work; 
approach, and recognise the deepest feeling of truth 
and beauty in relations issuing from a strong rough 

German soul, on the narrow and gloomy sacerdotal, 

arena of the middle age.” 

He concludes the essay, after attacking the effeminate 
paintings of his day, with an apostrophe to “masculine 
Albert Durer, whom the moderns mock at, the most wooden 
of your forms please me better.” This Durer (1471-1528) 
was an engraver and painter. His portraits like those of 
The Portrait of the Aytist’s Father are characterised by 
accurate draughtsmanship and clean sharp contours. 
His art is boldly linear and hence he was attracted to 
drawing stiff draperies and decisive shadows. This is 
the truly beautiful art; it is complete in itself, self- 
srfficient, autonomous, and living, for it is the creation 
ci the inward feeling of man. It is a feeling which 
makes us keenly aware of the kinship and place of man 
in this varied and richly inter-related universe. Here 
the sympathetic self enters into the world-life. In short, 
it is the expansion of the self. The content operates 
through this expansion and is revealed to us in ex- 
pression. Consequently, the deepest feelings are enshrined 
in aesthetic creations, where Beauty is characterised 
by Feeling. 

In his Autobiography (1811), .written when he wag 
62, Goethe records that this early love for Gothic archi- 
tecture gave place to “a more developed art,” the art 
of the Greeks. Faust, which is another record of the 
development of his mind, tells us how the devotion to 
Helena was superimposed on the basis of northern life, 
end how it left its influence on him. The essay on, 
German Architecture shows us the change or transition 
from Classicism to Romanticism and it also indicates how 
he is passionately clinging to both, still idealising the 
Romantic aspect. Yet in all his writings he is trying his 
dest to comprehend these twin principles. Rhythm, 
harmony, and symmetry gave the idea of the Beautiful 
to the ancients. With Goethe we have begun to relate 
Beauty to the idea of significance, of expressiveness. This 
expressiveness draws attention to the inner content of 
art; it draws us away from pure formalism. But Goethe, 
however, observed : 

“The highest principle of the ancient was the 
significant, but the highest result of successful treat- 


ment, the beautiful.” 
Here he makes a distinction between the content and 


the form of representation. In a work of art we appre- 
hend first that which presents itself to us immediately. 
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Then A begin to consider its content or significaficé. 
The content has a value for us, and this is revealed by 
the external appearance. These are inseparable. And 
the “Significant” of the ancients, therefore, appears to be 
the “Characteristic” of Goethe. But why did the ancients 
insist on formal perfection ? The Characteristic, accord- 
ing to Goethe, has many degrees and phases of expressive- 
ness. Starting with this idea Goethe developed a new 
approach to Beauty by 1798, when he was 49, in a 
dialogue entitled Der Sammler und die Seinigen. A 
year earlier he conveyed the content of this dialogue to 
Schiller in a letter. Goethe puts the problem squarely 
in this dialogue. 

The Characteristic is the essential factor in the 
Beautiful. But are these two identical? The Character 
appears, he argues, “only in the most general lines which 
permeate the work like a spiritual skeleton.” That is, 
the skeleton or the framework is the correlative of the 
characteristic. He writes: 


“Let an artist have wrought a bronze eagle which 
fully expresses the generic conception of the eagle, 
and let him now desire to place it on the sceptre of 
a Zeus. Will it be suitable? No, it must have in, 
addition what the artist imparted to the Zeus to make 
him a God. I see, interrupts the ‘Characteristicker’: 
you are referring to the grand style of Greek art; but 
I, only value it in as far as it is characteristic.” 


That is, whether it be Greek or Gothic, Art carries 
with it the significance which the artist breathes into it. 
To be Beautiful, Art must have both Form and Content, 
and there should be the agreement or synthesis of the 
two. This is of supreme importance. 

Then Goethe proceeds to discuss whether Greek Art 
can be the highest possible, and says: “It satisfies a 
high demand; but not the highest”? Why ? What has 
happened to the Classicist Goethe ? Goethe has laid his 
fingers on the weak spot in Classicism. For in Greek 
Art the Idea, rather than the human feeling, reigns 
supreme. So he argues: 


“The generic conception leaves us cold, the ideal 

(of the Greek grand style) raises us above ourselves; 
but we want more; we want to return to a {ull enjoy- 
ment of the individual, without letting go either the 
significant or the sublime. This enigma can be solved 
only by beauty; it gives life and warmth to the 
scientific; and softens the significant and lofty; so 
that a beautiful work of art has gone through the 
whole cycle, and is again a sort of individual, which 
we are able to make our own.” 

This is a simple formula, Beauty transforms the 
characteristic and the ideal into an individual. The ideal 
or the sublime of the Greeks is only one facet of the 
Beautiful, much in the same manner as the Characteristic. 
Beauty arises out of the fusion of the two, a fusion of 
Classicism and Romanticism. It is because of this 
conception that Goethe did not bring his great work to 
a close after the third act of the second part, i.e., after 
the Helena Act. He had to continue it, for his thought 
has discovered a nobler synthesis. The fusion brings 
life and warmth to the formal art, while toning down 
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strength and roughness of the modern art. This fusion 
is purely dialectical. Goethe presents at the end of 
this dialogue a tabular statement of the qualities of 
artists and aesthetic percipients, and these are said to 
be the essential elements in the excellence of Art. Two 
mutually exclusive factors are to be fused to arrive at a 
synthesis known as the: Beautiful. Thus the ‘serious’ 
and the ‘playful’ are both only one-sided mannerism, 
while ‘style’ represents their synthesis. ‘Imitation’ and 
‘fancy’ are at the basis of ‘artistic truth’ which is a 
wider concept. ‘Minute accuracy’ and _ ‘expressive 
sketchiness’ make up ‘finish’, ‘Formal’ or ‘decorative 
art’ is united with ‘characterisation’ in ‘Beauty’. And 
the excellence of Art is based on the unity of Artistic 
‘Truth, Finish, and Beauty. 


Till the advent of Goethe to the arena, the study of 
Aesthetic meant the acceptance of the data of aesthetic 
enjoyment as ultimate. And Goethe was one of the first 
to insist on the organic evolution of the arts. He was 
not satisfied with the discovery of the two principles, the 
Significant and the Characteristic, which respectively 
determine the Classic and the Romantic. Nor was he 
content with pointing out their synthesis in the dia- 
lectical process. He was more interested in the problem 
of -the relationship between the human spirit and the 
Beautiful. Wherein does Nature come in this process? 
How and why does the spirit of man unravel itself in 
the artistic creations? In his conversations with 
Eckermann, he observes : 

“Our spirit is a being of a nature quite indes- 
tructible, and its activity continues from eternity to 
eternity. It is Hike the sun, which seems to set only 
to our earthly eyes, but which, in reality, never sets, 
but shines on unceasingly”. 

This is an article of deep religious faith with, 
Goethe. He set the world of inner experience beside 
the larger cosmos revealed to us in perception. And he 
justifies the popular identification of the Divine with the 
best that we know or can conceive : 

“Im Innern ist ein Universum auch, 

Daher der Volker loblicher Gebrauch, 

Dass jeglicher das Beste was er kennt, 

Er Gott, ja seinen Gott, benennt”. 

And yet the world of sense and the world of 
understanding have to be resolved into a unity. Goethe 
felt that the dualism inherent in Kant can he bridged 
only by a proper understanding of the principle of 


Nature, a principle which had the unique distinction of 
being misunderstood and misinterpreted by Hegel and 
systems of 


the post-Hegelian philosophers of all 
thought. 
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Speaking of Schiller’s relation to Kant, Goethe wrote 
towards the end of his long life: 


“How curious it was appeared fully when my 
connection with Schiller became animated. Our con- 
versation dealt entirely with our work or with our 
theory, usually both together ; he preached the gospel 
of freedom, I defended the rights of Nature from 
curtailment. Out of good will to me, perhaps, rather 
than from conviction, he refrained from treating the 
good mother (Nature) in the Aesthetic Letters with 
the unkind expressions which made the paper Anmuth 
und Wurde (1793) so odious to me. But I on my 
side obstinately and perversely extolled the advantages 
of the Greek mode of Poetry, and of that founded 
upon it or derived from it, and not only so, but 
asserted that manner to be exclusively right and 
desirable one he was forced to more precise 
reflection, and it was to this very dispute that we owe 
the treatise, Uber naive und sentimentale Dichtung 
(1795-1796). The two modes of poetry (i.e., the naive 
and the sentimental), he concluded, were to be co- 
ordinate and acknowledge each other’s claims. 

“By this he laid the first Zoundation of the whole 
new development of Aesthetic; for ‘Hellenic’ and 
‘Romantic, and any other synonyms that may 
have been invented, are all derivable from that dis- 
cussion, in which the original question had concerned 
the predominance of real, or of ideal treatment’. 
_-Einwirkung d. neueren Philosophie. 


This passage’ reveals. the gradual process through 
which these two friends transcended the dualism between, 
Classicism and Romanticism, between sense and under- 
standing. Nature opened the new vistas and gave the 
principle of Imagination to Goethe and that of Play to 
Schiller. And Goethe could then arrive at the truth 
that 

“No evil can touch him who looks on human 
beauty’ he feels himself at one with himself and with 
the world.” 

The Beautiful is the meeting place of the Individual 
and the Universal. This new approach to the world of 
Beauty, this comprehensive understanding and interpreta- 
tion of the Beautiful has been achieved by Goethe, who, in 
the words of Bernays, has “liberated the century.” This 
Beauty can be realised by the true self of man, the true 
self which itself has “to be made and won, to be held 
together with pains and labour, not something given to 
be enjoyed.” As Faust declares a few moments before 
his passing away, 

“Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der taglich sie erobern muss.” 


(“He only earns his freedom and existence, 
Who daily conquers them anew.”)* 


* A paper read at the Goethe Bicentonary celebrations helt 
the University of Saugar, on 28th August, 1949, 
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FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE—Vol. IV 
(1789-1803): By Str Jadunath Sarkar. Published by M. 
C. Sarkar and Sons Lid. Pp. 356. Price Rs. 10. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar began his study of the Mughal 
Empire in 1901 with his India of Aurangzeb. With the 
publication of Vol. IV of the Fall of the Mughal 
iimpire this long survey of India’s history from about 
the middle of the seventeenth century to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth has been completed. 

We can form some idea of the magnitude of 
scholarstip involved in this volume from the section 
on sources at the end. We feel, as we proceed from one 
section to another, how history becomes an art 
Sy a harmonious ordering of its parts. The 
past was full of passions long cold and dead, Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar writes with a warmth which enables 
us to understand and realise them—Mahadji Sindhia’s 
imancial distress, Tukoji Holkar’s cantankerous oppo- 
sition, Nana Jadnis’s double-dealing, Ismail Beg’s 
dare-devil bravery, Daulat Rao Sindhia’s self-indul- 
Zence and indecision, Jaswant Rao Holkar’s relentless 
revengefulness and ambition, Baji Rao II’s cruelty and 
folly, Raghuji Bhonsle’s jealousy and __ ‘selfishness, 
Perron’s duplicity and treachery and Shah Alam It’s 
avarice and other vices. We knew in a confused way 
that “while all was struggling against all the Briton 
rushed in and was enabled to subdue them all.” This 
tmpression of rottenness all round becomes vivid, 
concrete and complete. 


The last volume of the Fall of the Mughal Empire 
is really the history of the downfall of the Marathas. 
They were then the dominant Indian power. Shah 
Alam II was one of the most pitiful of the pitiful rois 
faineanis in history. The discords of the royal family, 
“oreeding with the fecundity of rabbits’—Shah Alam II 
had 70 children and 500 women in his harem—are natu- 
rally of no interest to the historian. But the volume 
gives us the criss-cross of personal rivalry and ‘political 
antagonism among the Maratha chiefs because history 
was undoubtedly influenced thereby. Rajput opposi- 
tien to Maratha ascendancy in Northern India failed 
completely in the battlefields of Patan and Metta. 
The death-ride of the saffron-clad Rajput desperadoes 
was in vain. The historian takes care to point out that 
In the truly military sense the British victories at 
Aligarh and Delhi in 1803 were not more glorious than 
those gained by De Boigne for Mahadji Sindhia in 
1788-90. But these Maratha victories resulted merely 
In military occupation for a short period whereas 
British victories resulted in the establishment of 
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their political effects are analysed very convincingly. 
The causes of Rajput decadence are also analysed— 
the degradation of Rajput chivalry, baronial anarchy 
in Mewar and domestic discords in Marwar, relieved 
only by the futile heroism and devotion of Dumra) 
and some others. About the part played by the Charans 
in Rajput history we find the following estimate: “The 
Charans whose poetry used to throw Tod into ecstasy 
only helped to ruin the Rajput kings and nobles by 
inflaming their pride of family and clan and antipathy 
to other races in Hindustan and even other Rajput 
clans than their own. These false bardic poems blinded 
their Rajas and common people alike to the true 
lessons of history.” 

Sindhia-Holkar quarrel which Nana Fadnis deli- 
berately kept open, was decided finally in favour of 
Mahadji Sindhia in the battle-field of Lakheri. The 
victcry was hard-won and the detailed narrative 
enables us to understand how civil wars drained away 
all the life and energy of the Maratha power. Mahadji 
Sindhia’s personality and achievements very much 
impress the reader and the historian’s conclusion that 
“on 12th February, 1794 in the ashes of hig funeral 
pyre outside Puna perished also the hope of a Maratha 
empire in Hindustan” is certainly much more con- 
vineing than the assertion of the British Resident that 
“with the death of Nana Farnavis departed all the 
wisdom and moderation of the Maratha government,” 
The next batch of Maratha leaders spent their energies 
in fighting each other. The Widows’ War and the battle 


' of Seondha between Daulat Rao Sindhia and Lakhwa 


Dada, the battles of Newri and Satwas, Ujjain and 
Indore between Daulat Rao and Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
the battles of Baramati and Hadaspur between Jaswant 
Rac and Baji Rao II are described vividly with @ 
wealth of topographical and personal details. A picture 
is drawn first of the Jampless desolation in Malwa 
and then of the ruin even of the Maratha homeland. 
The loss of national liberty was the last fruit of civil 
war. Chapters 48, 49, 50 deal with the second Anglo- 
Maratha War. Here we get added depth and substance 
to the understanding of Maratha history in its last 
Phase. Daulat Rao Sindhia, after his fatuous delays 
began the conflict when British preparations for the 
destruction. of the Marathas were complete. In the 
words of the historian, “he was like a moth that buzzes 
round a candle and at last blindly rushes into the 
flame only to destroy itself.” The helpless campoo or 
regular forces of Daulat Rao betrayed and abandoned 
by the French Commanders were unable to improvise 
a, general staff that could guide the defence of Aligarh 
and lead the battles of Patparganj and Laswari. 
Ambaji’s disgraceful leadership is contrasted with the 


inspiring leadership of Lake who left the quivering 
body of his wounded son to mount his charger and 
lead his infantry to the charge. In connection with the 
battle of Laswari English despatches are silent about 
the part played by the Jat and Alwar troops in giving 
coup de grace to Ambaji’s force. It is pointed out that 
the Marathi letters admit this and this is also 
mentioned in two contemporary Persian letters written 
by Hindu clerks to be found in the British Museum. 
The battle of Assaye is described in all its stages and 
much new light is thrown from Marathi and Persian 
sources. As he himself puts it, “The historian can 
now visit both the rival camps.’ ‘Treachery, luke- 
warmness, irresolution and half measures in the Indian 
camp are described very fully for the first time. The 
historian concludes : “Wellington with his fiery steeds 
did not clash against the myriads at Assaye but only 
against a small section of the bloated Maratha Army; 
in the actual clash of arms only five battalions of 
Sindhia stood up against the English.” 

In the last chapter the historian of the Mughal 
Empire compares the old order and the new and 
analyses the role of England as the unconscious tool 
of history in bringing about a social revolution, 

N. K. Stnwa 

EDICTS OF ASOKA (Priyadarsin): Translated 
into English by G. Srinivasa Murti and A. N. Krishna 
Atyangar. Published by The Adyar Library, Madras. 
1950. Pp. 147, 

The title of the present work is slightly inaccurate, 
as 1t presents the text (with English transliteration) 
and its English translation (with a Sanskrit chhaya) 
regularly arranged on the left and right sides of each 
page. The object of the authors, as stated in the Fore- 
word, is “to present a popular edition of the edicts of 
the Great Emperor and to give the precepts contained 
therem the widest publicity possible.” This is laudable 
enough. One cannot, however, but regret the liberties 
which the authors have occasionally taken even with 
well-established readings. of the texts and their trans- 
lations We quote below a few examples, putting the 
text with the Sanskrit rendering and the English 
translation side by side —alomtam, ajnapitam, ordered 
(REVI) ; ntkhamitha sambodhi, nirakramit sam- 
buddhah, ‘became well-enlightened in wisdom’ (R. E. 
VIN), Lummini-game kate athabhagiye, Rukmini- 
gramah krito’shtabhagi, the village Rukmini was 
assigned ‘the right to enjoy the eighth share due to the 
Crown’ (Rummindei PE), Kota-visavesu, Koshtha- 
vishayeshu, ‘to garrisons’ (Sarnath PE). On page 104, 
vadhiya is left out after dhamma-vadhiya. The paper, 
print and get-up are satisfactory 

U. N. Guosar 


THE SECRETS OF THE HEART: Selected 
works by Kahlil Gibran. ‘Translated from the Arabic 
by A. R. Ferris and edited by M. L. Wolf,  Jaico 
Publishing House, New York and Bombay. 1947. 
Price Rs. 9-12. 


_ Kabhi Gibran (1883-1981), the Arabic poet, is an 
original mind and he is appreciated by lovers of 
poetry for his blend of simplicity with magnificence. 
He is not a mere poet, but there is in him a streak of 
prophecy as well. There is no doubt about the sincerity 
of _ the writer, even when he condemns civilization as 
@ ‘symmetrical monstrosity erected upon the perpetual 
misery of human kinds,” Can we not respond to his 
Sentiment even in the immediate context of our 
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circumstances when he says: “The West is not higher 
than the East, nor is the West lower than the East, 
and the difference that stands between the two is not 
greater than the difference between the tiger and the 


lion?” 

The. first essay, the Tempest, had been well- 
selected for its place. It strikes the key-note of the 
whole. The Day of My Birth is a poem which deserves 
more than a passing notice. The passion and the vision 
make their impression felt in spite of the moderation 
which the author carries with him. 

It is not nationalism, nor our presett-day civiliza- 
tion which the poet extols, but something higher, 
something which has more of life. The book will find 
a sympathetic response in every thoughtful mind that 
may be untramelled by tradition. 

P. R. Sen 


INDIA—1915-1950-ALL THROUGH THE GAN- 
DHI ERA: Reminiscences by A. S. Iyengar. Published 
by Hind Kitabs, Bombay. Pp. 827. Price Rs. 4-12. 


Tt is a pleasantly-written ‘bock of reminiscences 
of the India that spurted on to a new struggle for 
freedom from British control with the emergence of 
Gandhiji as the leader. ; 

Associated with Reuters and Associated Press 
News agencies, the writer, stationed at Simla and 
Delhi, had opportunities to watch personalities, Indian 
and British, who have moulded India’s destiny during 
the last 35 years. And the things told here but make 
our curiosity keener to have a fuller inside view of this 
period, assured as we are that he has an almost 
inexhaustible knowledge of these epoch-making events. 

In this hope, we look forward to his interpreting 
the cause or causes that had induced Lord Wavell to 
accommodate Muslim League representatives in the 
“Interim” Government formed in September, 1946. 
This is an omission that detracts from the praises 
showered on Lord. Wavell by the author. As Principal 
Information Officer of the Central Government during 
the last period of British rule we expect of him many 
such reminiscences. 

8. C. Des 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY : By W. 8S. Thatcher, 
M.A, Published by the English Universities Press 
Inmited, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London. 
Pnce 6 shillings net. 

It is an excellent book on economic geography 
and forms one of the five books in a series entitled 
Teach Yourself Geography. For those who are conver- 
sant with standard publications, the delineation of the 
subject in the present volume would seem to be a 
departure. But it must be said that the method 
followed in the book to serve as a students’ guide for 
their study of the subject is to be unequivocally com- 
mended for acceptance. It will encourage inquisitive~- 
ness in students for fuller knowledge and hunt for 
other publications from which he ean collect the 
information he desires. And very intelligently a list of 
original publications has been appended at the end 
of the chapter where found necessary. The students 
who will read the book for acquisition of facts and 
will look for suggestive notes within its pages will be 
disappointed. He has to do with a lot of thimking and 
research work to complete his study of the subject. 
In many places, just to help the students, “there is no 
argument but only a series of obiter dicta,—hints have 
been thrown out for proper use.” A dispassionate study 
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of the book gives one the idea that it “leads to 
the top of the mountain whence they could get that 
view, rather than just give them a series of Peeps at 
ind:v:dual parts of the landscape.” We commend this 
book to the students for careful study which will afford 
them a sound foundation whereon he can build up the 
superstructure of their knowledge of a subject, so 
vital to all who intensely feel for the economic 
welfare of their country. 
Kart Cuaran GHose 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES AND THEIR ROLE 
IN WATIONAL ECONOMY: By Proj. R. V. Rao, 
Ph. Published by Messrs Vora and Co. Publishers 
Lid. 3, Round Building, Bombay 2. Pages 98. Price 
Re. £-8. 

The author of this book gave four talks from the 
Niza-n’s Broadcasting Station at Hyderabad (Deccan) 
in 1£43 on the subject of cottage industries and these 
pages are she outcome of those talks, and-later addi- 
tions were made in the subsequent two editions. There 
are ro two opinions as regards the proper place cottage 
industries occupy in our national economy but the 
real problem is how to fit in these in an industrial 
spheve. Some large-scale industries are ot only 
necessary but unavoidable in the present-day world 
econngmy. The author in seven chapters and four 
Appendices have discussed the problem from various 
pons of view and have come to the conclusion that 
Gendhiji’s solution of our economic problems is the 
best suited for India of the present times. According to 
the author, Gandhian Plan of Economic Development 
shorld be the New Economic Policy for Free India. 

| It will solve unemployment, infuse new life into our 

| villages and create a New India of Mahatmaji’s dream. 
In tais connection the author has cited the examples and 
experiments of All-India Village Industries Association 
and work of the Nizam’s government and expressed 
hape that given a-fair chance and real encouragement 
by the State, prospects of success for the cottage 
industries are bright. He also supports the idea by 
arguments as a modern economist. ; 

A. B. Durra 


BENGALI 

KHANDITA BANGLA: By Dinendra Kumar 
Mitra, M.Sc. Published by Bhattacharyya Gupta and 
Co. Ltd., 1-B, Russa Road, Calcutta 25. Pages 211, 
Price Rs. 2-12. 

Khandita Bangla or Bengal Divided is the record 
of the author’s feelings after the partition of this pro- 
vimee on the 15th August 1947. The entire book was 
Wricten between 15th August and 15th December, 1947, 
when the disturbances and unhappy situation created 
bv the division of India were at its worst. Best senti- 
ments have been recorded for the Bengali as a race, 
pioneer of modernism in India and martyr for 
Incia’s freedom. This is no book on history but the 
entire material for sentiments is based on historical 
records of the last one hundred years. This is a book 
whch will inspire the young. 

A. B. Durra 
SANSKRIT 

NYAYAVATARAVARTIKAVRITTI OF SANTI 
ETCRIN: Singht Jain Series No. 20. Edtted by Pandit 
Dalasukha Malavaniya, Singhi Jain Sastra Siksamtha. 
Bharatiya Vidyabhavan, Bombay. Price Rs, 16-8, 


__ The volume contains editions of the texts of the 
Nyayavatara of Siddhasena Divakara along with the 
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Vartika, and the Vartikavritti thereon by Santisurin. 
The text of the Nyayavatara is primarily based on 
Pandit Sukhalalji’s edition published in the Jain 
Sahitya Samsodhaka (III, 1). Occasional help has been 
received from Siddharsi’s commentary on the work. 
The editions of the Vartika and the Vritti are the 
results of the collation of a number of manuscripts. 
The text portion is followed by notes in Hindi which 
incidentally contain much valyable information, 
gleaned from the wide range of Indian philosophical 
literature. There are thirteen appendices, the first of 
which compares the text of the Nyavatara with 
Brahmanical and Buddhistic works on epistemology 
citing parallel passages from different works. The 
learned introduction in Hindi covering 150 pages gives 
an exhaustive account of the development of Jain 
philosophy. The Agama era receives here a compre- 


‘hensive treatment. There is also a section on Jain 


philosophy after the Agamas which presents a well- 
connected history of the contributions of Umasvati, 
Kundakunda, Siddhasena and Santisurin. 

The volume as a whole reminds one of the learned 
editions of Jain philosophical works by Pandit Sukha- 
lalji under whom the present editor recelved his 
training and it is a matter for gratification that the 
former has found an able Heutenant in the latter in 
the propagation of Jain philosophy. 

ANANTALAL THAKUR 


HINDI 
TARON KE GITA: By Mahendra Bhatnagar. 
Published by Gayaprasada and Sons, Agra, P.; 
Pp. 39. Price Re. 1-8. 


A collection of twenty-one songs, in a variety of 


‘verse-forms, inspired by the beauty and beatitude of 


the stars, those vigilant watchmen and ever-bufning 
bright lanterns in the night. They are full of fantasy, 
touched with philosophy of life and feeling, fringed 
with felicity. The price is, however, unusually high. 


GUJARATI 


(1) SHREE NETRAMANIBHAINE: By Kaka 
Kalelkar. 1947. Pp. 101. Paper-cover. Price fourteen 
annas. 

(2) MANDIR PRAVESH ANE SHASTRO: By 
sia Shanker P,. Shukla. 1947. Pp. 849, Paper-cover. 
rice Rs. 8, 


(8) KHADI VIDYA PRAVESHIKA: By M. P. 
Desat. 1948. Pp. 186. Paper-cover. Price Re. 1-4. 


No. 1 and No. 2 published by the Navjivan 
Prakashan Mandir and No. 3 by Navjivan Karyalaya, 
Ahmedabad. 

In letters to Netra Manibhai, Kaka Kalelkar is 
at his best in comforting the addressee. He is chatty 
and guileless. They are so couched, that one feels as if 
one was talking with Kaka Kalelkar himself—the 
summum bonum of the art of Letter-writting. In the 
second book Mr. Shukla has laboriously collected all 
the religious texts and other opinions for and against 
Temple Entry by Harijans, and produced a scholarly 
and comprehensive work. The third book is the third 
edition of Mr. Desai’s book, first published in 1940. 
During the Jast eight years, the technique of Khadi 
production has undergone useful changes; they are all 
embodied in this the latest edition and are calculated 
to help the worker greatly. 

: K. M, J. 
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The Problem of the Refugees 
Mehr Chand Khanna, Rehabilitation Adviser 


to the Government of India, writes in The Indian 
Review : 


Frequently, I am asked by friends anxious to 
follow the progress of rehabilitation: “How much of 
the problem has been solved ? How much remains.” 

An answer to these questions is not easy to give. 
One thing may, however, be borne in mind. ‘The losses 
suffered by the displaced persons now living In our 
midst, in terms of broken homes, of relatives lost and 
killed, of properties abandoned and looted, and of 
manifold other kinds of sufferings, will for all time 
defy measurement. They can never be made good— 
never, even if the Government of India were the 
richest Government on earth—which it is not. 

With the best will in the world, therefore, Govern- 
ment can only undertake repair work. 

If the will to solve this problem and the sincerity 
of effort behind it were the sole factors required for 
success, the problem would long ago have been re- 
solved. Unfortunately for all of us, this is not so. 
Like any large-scale repair work, this one has had its 
attendant vexations, delays, mistakes, even blunders. 
To some extent, these have been inevitable. 
Inexperience in handling such a collossal job must 
claim its toll. 

What has been Government’s record any way ? 


Unrurncainc Weicome to ReErucers 


It is wellknown how, when refugees from Pakistan 
rolled into India by the hundred thousand, day after 
day, the Government of India, unflinchingly, “took on” 
every one who did not have a relative or a friend to 
go to, fed him, clothed him, and looked after his other 
primary needs—and did this for months on end. There 
were days in 1948 when Government were thus 
mairtaining free of charge nearly a million individuals 
living in 200 refugee camps whch dotted the whole 
country. Even now, the Government of India have 
accepted unlimited responsibility in regard to those 
who are coming from East Pakistan. 

The Centre bears practically the entire expenditure 
on evacuation, reception, relief and rehabilitation of 
the displaced ‘persons—from West or from East 
Pakistan. Already, a sum of Rs. 25,00,00,000 has 
been spent on evacuation and relief up to March, 
1950. We have by no means seen the end of this 


totally unproductive expenditure. For instance, for’ 


migrants from East Pakistan alone, in the current 
financial year, to begin with, a sum of Rs. 2.00,00,000 
has been earmarked for expenditure on evacuation, 
reception and relief. This brings the total expendi- 
ture on these heads to about Rs. 27,00.00.000. This 
is quite apart from the vast sums that have been 
spent and continue to be spent on rehabilitation, 





Wauat “Rewapiiration”’ Mrans 

Now, about rehabilitation. How much of the 
problem has been solved? A straight answer to this 
question cannot be given. As I have stated above, 
“rehabilitation” in its true sense is difficult to 
achieve. Government can at best build houses for 
those without shelter, explore” avenues of gainful 
employment; place financial wherewithal at the 
disposal of displaced traders, businessmen and 
industrialists ; render financial assistance to displaced 
lawyers, doctors, and teachers to make a new start 
in life ; assist students to continue their studies; look 
after unattached women and children and the aged 
and the infirm amongst the displaced persons, provide 
Jand and other facilities to agriculturists; and arrange 
for the maintenance of those unattached old who 
depended solely on income from property in Pakistan 
and who are not able to maintain themselves because 
of old age, illness or infirmity. All this is being 
done—to the limit of the Government of India’s 
capacity. 

From East Pakistan, the exodus of refugees still 
continues. Over 3,700,000 of them have already come 
from there since Partition. Obviously in such con- 
ditions, there cannot be a “Master plan” for their 
rehabilitation. The problem has necessarily to be 
dealt with piecemeal and _ rehabilitation schemes 
devised for blocks of displaced persons as they 
arrive. The Government of India is committed to 
go to the utmost length in rehabilitating them, and 
neither effort nor money will be spared in doing so. 

The case of displaced ‘persons from West 
Pakistan is different. Mass migration ceased long ago, 
although a small trickle continues from Sind. Move- 
ment within the country has, to a large extent, 
ceased. Comparatively speaking, it has been easy to 
‘plan for their rehabilitation. 

Ning Muunion Rervcers 

Taking the country as a whole, we have now on 
our hands about nine million refugees. This is 
equivalent to three-fourths of the entire population 
of Canada. It requires little imagination to visualize 
what would happen in a situation in which three- 
fourths of the entire population of Canada had to 
be physically uprooted and rehabilitated elsewhere! 

Rurav REBABILITATION 18 FEASIER 

Rural rehabilitation has been easier than urban. 
Evacuee land was available in the Punjab. Pepsu 
and other places in India and displaced persons are 
being resettled on this land and provided with 
financial assistance and other facilities to make a 
new start in life. The quasi-permanent allotment of 
land in Punjab and Pepsu has been completed. 
Nearly 4,735,000 acres or 2,500,000 “standard aercs” 
of land have been allotted to approximately 500,000 
claimants. This quasi-permanent allotment has been 
a vast operation, which required something like 
15,000 paiwaris hard at work for several months to 
complete the job, 
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Tisplaced agriculttrists have also been settled 
on lend in Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Madhya- 


bharat, Sacrashtra, Uttar Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh, 
Bomtay, Ajmer, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. The 
number of displaced families settled on land in areas 
other than Punjab and Pepsu exceeded 44,300 as at 
the end of May 1950, involving more than 2,20,000 
dispisced “rersons. 

As most of the displaced agriculturist families 
were withcut resources of any kind, Government 
have had to bear the expenditure of feeding them 
until their first crop is ready, give funds for the 
purtkase of bullocks, seeds, implements and for 
constructing and repairing houses and wells attached 
to tte lands on which they are resetiled. Rehabilita- 
tion loans are also advanced to rural artisans and 
peti} traders who form an integral part of rural 
economy in India. 

Up to the end of April 1950, Rs. 5,87,00,000 had 
been disbursed by way of rural loans to displaced 
agriculturists in 19 different States. 

Way Urnsan Resapiuiration 1s Dirricuttr 

& much more complicated affair, bristling with 
difficulties, is the rehabilitation of urban displaced 
perscns. It is sometimes argued that the number of 
refucees who came into India from West Pakistan 
bemg approximately equal to the number of those 
who left India for West Pakistan, better planning 
could have secured more satisfactory results in this 
ase Those who argue thus overlook an important 
act. 

Gpeaking generally, the economic status of the 
population which came into India was radically 
diffe-ent from that of the population which went out 
of India. The bulk of those who went out from here 
belonged to the lower middle classes and working 
classes. Those who came in were traders, shopkeepers, 
businessmen, industrialists and others who could not 
stra-ghtaway fit into the economie vacuum created 
by she outgoing Muslims. 

Take, for instance, the case of the Hindus and 
Sikks who came from the North-West Frontier 
Province nm West Pakistan. They constituted a bare 
seven per cent of the total population of the Pro- 
vines befcre Partition: yet it was this seven per cent 
which paid about 80 per cent of the income tax in 
thet Province before the country was divided. In 
other words, these men must have been in the fore- 
front there in the services, in business and in industry. 
How can they, on their arrival in India, take up the 
peiry vocations followed by the outgoing Muslims? 
Wh=re were the palatial houses and the mohallas to 
witch they were accustomed and which they had left 
beltind in Pakistan? Here came the rub. The in-~ 
eviable readjustment is taking place, but _ this, 
neczssarily, will be a lengthy process. 

SotuTion oF LivetiHoop Prositem 

What have the Government of India done for 
the displaced persons in the way of employment ? 

_A four-point solution*has been attempted: (1) 
fincing employment in Government and private 
ofces; (2) making large-scale arrangements for 
tecanical and vocational training; - (3) constructing 
shcps and markets and advancing small loans to 
Serve as capital; and (4) providing financial and 
oiter assistance to middle and upper class business~ 
mea and industrialists and men of professions who 
with to begin life again, 
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Let us take these one by one. (1) Through the 
Transfer Bureau and the Special Employment Bureau 
set up shortly after Partition by the Government of 
India and through the Employment Exchanges, 1t 
has been possible to absorb nearly 1,41,000 displaced 
persons in Government and private jobs, ensuring 
livelihood to a displaced population of over 6,30,000. 

(2) About 20,000 displaced persons have com- 
pleted training and another 16,000 are undergoing 
training at the training centres run by the State 
Governments and the Director General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment, Ministry of Labour. In addi- 
tion to these training centres, technical and voca- 
tional training is imparted also in work-cym-training 
centres, where training is combined with production. 
At eight training-cum-work centres run by the 
Central Ministry of Rehabilitation at Azadpur and 
Arab-ki-Serai in Delhi; Gandhi Nagar in Bhopal; 
Bhatinda, Patiala and Samana in Pepsu; Yol in 
Punjab and Rampur in U. P. 500 persons are engaged 
in production. Similarly in work centres run by 
States 4,000 persons are engaged in production. 
Training is altogether given in nearly 100 different 
vocations and trades. 

(3) Various State Governments have allotted 
nearly 27,000 evacuee shops and constructed another 
25,000 shops for displaced persons. A sum of 
Rs. 7,63,00,000 had been sanctioned up to April 1950 
under the Small Loans Scheme to individuals and 
co-operative Societies for setting up small trades, 
re-engaging in professions or, in the case of students, 
continuing their studies. Under this scheme the 


“ maximum loan sanctioned is Rs. 5,000 to individuals 


but this limit does not apply to co-operatives. 

_ (4) Woans above Rs. 5,000 and up to Rs. 50.000 
In the case of individuals and up to Rs. 100,000 in 
the case of companies and co-operative societies are 
sanctioned by the Rehabilitation Finance Adminis- 
tration, specially set up by an Act of Parliament in 
1948 to finance displaced businessmen and industrial- 
ists belonging to the middle and upper classes. The 
Administration had up to April 15, 1950 sanctioned 
applications of 3,750 such parties, the total sum. 
sanctioned being Rs. 4,04,14,000. .The average amount 
sanctioned works out to very nearly Rs. 11,000 per 
reciplent, Through the loans sanctioned by it up to 
December 1949, the Administration claims that it has 
helped to rehabilitate, directly or indirectly, 1,12,000 
displaced persons, es 
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A much more difficult problem is, of course, that 
of housing. Here, the Ministry of Rehabilitation 
has had to contend with serious limitations of finance 
and building materials. 

Under a scheme of assisting State Governments 
with building materials, the Government of India 
have so far been able to allocate 182,000 tons of 
building materials comprising of 47,000 tons of steel, 
76,000 tons of cement and 9,000 tons of A.C. sheets. 
Two and a half million feet of galvanised iron pipes 


have also been allocated. This material is valued 
at Rs. 4 crores. 
Statisticians of the Ministry of Rehabilitation 


have estimated that, of the two and a half million 
urban displaced persons who are believed to have 
come from West Pakistan, more than two million, or 
80 per cent, now live in 
roofed accommodation allotted 
by the Central and State 
Gofernments. This figure of 
_two million is composed of 
14.5 lakhs living in evacuee 
houses, 2.1 lakhs living in 
houses and tenements newly 
constructed by the Central 
and State Governments, and 
3.41 lakhs living in barracks 
in camps, Government quar- 
ters, ete. * 

During 1950-51, the Re- 
habilitation Ministry has been 
able to earmark a sum of 
Rs. 9 crores for expenditure 
on the housing programme. 
This is much too inadequate 
to meet the needs of the 
situation. Hence, the Govern- 
ment of India have set about 
exploring means of attracting 
private capital to supplement 
their efforts. State Govern- 
ments are being urged to 
negotiate with private firms, 
like banks and_ insurance 
companies, for the purpose of 
launching housing companies 
in which both Government 
and private capital will parti- 
cipate. One housing company 
has already been formed in 
Delhi and negotiations are in 
progress for setting up one in 
Bombay. It is estimated that 
through Jarge-scale. employ- 
ment of private capital in 
this direction the output of 
new houses for displaced per- 
sons can be doubled or 
trebled. 

UnatracHep WomEN 
AND CHILDREN 

Another responsibility of 
the Central Government is 
the maintenance of the aged 
and the infirm and the un- 
attached women and children 
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outside. 


holders’ obligations 


The Society now provides protec- 
tion totalling Rs. 69,73,23,218 for 


The carefully invested 
assets held to meet Its policy- 
have now 
grown to Rs. 15,64,29,771. During 
1949, Rs. 71,02,500 was paid to 
policyholders and their benefi- 
claries. The new policies amount- 
ing to Rs. 13,36,06,243 show its 
upward stride from year to year. 
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amongst the displaced persons. Sixty thousand persons 
belonging to these categories are at present living in 
about 85 Homes and in a number of camps, infirmaries 
and training centres. The Centre at present bears, in 
full, the expenditure on their feeding, clothing sanita- 
tion and medical, educational ahd other facilities. 


Alp to Srupents to Continue TILL 1953 
From the beginning of the refugee problem the 


education of displaced children has claimed the 
special attention of Government. Countless new 
schools have sprung up, in camps and outside, and 


extensions have been made to existing schools and 
colleges and other educational institutions. Financial 
assistance has been given and continues to be given 
to displaced students in need of it, both in India and 
abroad. Two hundred and fifty stipends have been 
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sanctioned for training displaced girls in nursing and 
midwifery. 

Recently, it was announced on behalf of the 
Government of India that financial assistance to 
displaced students will continue till March 31, 1958. 
For expenditure on education in 1950-51 a sum of Rs. 
155 lakhs has been provided. (This is exclusive of 
Rs. 545 lakhs provided for technical and vocational 
training.) 

“New” Rerucees From East Pakistan 

The number of refugees who have come from East 
Pakistan after the disturbances of early 1950, together 
with those who came earlier, is now in the 
neighbourhood of 8,700,000. A special allocation of 
Rs. 5 crores has been made for expenditure on relief 
and rehabilitation. Roughly 200,000 are living in 
camps. Rehabilitation schemes so far sanctioned will 
cost more than Rs. 152 lakhs. Many more schemes are 
under consideration. Refugees are being spread over 
tu several States to facilitate rehabilitation work. 


wurfe 


The U. N. Flag at Seoul 

The New Review observes : 

The Korean War is entering its third phase. 
Phase One had been marked by a dismal series of 
retreats to a beachhead which some way or other 
could be defended. Phase Two had been establishing 
and holding the beachhead with all resources at hand. 
Phase Three was supposed to be the build-up pre- 
paratory to a break-out. It looked a desperate task; 
and the fight along the defence-box was turning into 
a war of attrition, which would be expensive, dis- 
heartening and endless. It was necessary to break this 
attrition deadlock and resume the war of movement; 
superior mobility and firepower would then give the 
U.N. armies the possibility of concentrating force on 
the enemy’s weak points and wrench an early 
decision, 

General MacArthur did it with bold vision and 
thorough efficiency and his masterly manoeuvre will 
be quoted as a classic of strategy. His diversion 
landings at Pohang, Yongdok, Kumsan and later at 
Samchok, and his bold amphibious operation at 
Inchon are modern answers to the ancient precepts 
of Sun Tzu, the Chinese strategist (500 B.C.) : “The 
chief things in war are swift chariots and unexpected 
attacks upon an. unprepared enemy by unexpected 
routes at undefended points’. 

Another dictum of the classics is Napoleon’s ‘the 
whole secret of the art of war lies in making oneself 
master of the communications” A wide Manoeuvre 
round the rear obliges the enemy to fight in reverse, 
m disarray and depression. Often such operations are 
mere raids of a fleeting importance. The irruption at 
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Inchon and Seoul was a decisive stroke which the 
greatesi generals of history could but rarely achieve. 

It is well to note that the first direct objective of 
such moves is a mental rather than a physical objec- 
tive: viz, the paralysis of the enemy command. lor 
an army without methodical orders, without supplies, 
without co-ordination, rapidly becomes a pamic- 
stricken mob, disorganised and powerless. As Clause- — 
witz said, "The independent will-power of the opponent 
is the least calculable and the most formidable of the 
factors with which a commander has to deal.’ Foch 
said the equivalent in his own way: ‘A general is 
never defeated till the moment he admits he is’. The 
offensive on the enemy’s rear is meant first of all to 
shatter the will of the command and troops, and force 
them to admit they are defeated. The process may 
take some time to work and may be final only after a 
desperate last fight of the vanquished. In Korea the 
delay may be longer than usual, because the man- 
oeuvre was far in the rear and immediate supplies 
reached the North Korean troops by roadless ways. 
The latest reports show signs of rapid disintegration 
and impending rout. We can only quietly watch for a 
modern version of Sun Tzu’s advice: ‘If you surround 
an army, leave one outlet.’ 
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The Failure of a Mediation 

The same Review observes : 

At Lake Success, Sir Owen Dixon submitted his 
report on his efforts at mediation between India and 
Pakistan. The mediator frankly confessed his total 
failure, and made suggestions which take the problem 
back to 1947. His report can be summarised in a few 
words. As the parties could not agree among them- 
selves, I was commissioned to get them to agree; as 
I could not get them to agree, let them agree among 
themselves. The U.N.O. is directly concerned in the 
problem, but should not directly intervene. The best 
that can be done is to keep the cease-fire line as quiet 
as it is now, and to cut down the occupation troops on 
both sides. An‘all-Kashmir plebiscite is impossible ; 
partition would be possible but the allocation of the 
Kashmir valley to either party 1s impossible. 

The Indian and Pakistani Governments knew what 
was coming. Public opinion in Pakistan is dismayed 
and angry. Indian opinion takes comfort from one 
formidable admission of the mediator. Sir Owen 
Dixon admits in his report that the invasions of 
Kashmir by tribesmen in November 1947 and by 
Pakistan’s regular troops in 1948 were in contravention 
of international law, which admission suggests that the 
U.N.O. should have declared Pakistan to be an aggressor 
and ordered withdrawal as in Korea. Both cases may 


not be on all fours, but India will rightly press her 
demand with renewed insistence. 
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Pioneer of Hindi in Bihar 


“Plain Spoken” writes in Behar Herald: 

On July 4, 1817, 2 meeting was held at Calcutta 
hy some European and Bengali scholars with the 
object of ‘preparing suitable text-books in various 
languages. It was decided to start, for this purpose 
an organisation known as Calcutta School Book 
Society with Raja Radha Kanta Deb as its Secretary. 

Babu Tarini Charan Mitra and Mr. E. M. 
Montague were expert Hindi writers and they wrote 
a number of Hindi text-books for the benefit of Hindi 
Pathsalas. In particular, Tarini Charan’s Nite Kathe 
became very popular among Hindi students. 

In 1837 Persian was abolished as the court lan- 
guage in Bengal. A storm of protest was raised every- 
where against this decision. From Tirhoot, for example, 
came a lengthy petition signed by local Zemindars, 
Pleaders, Muktears and other Urduwallas pointing out 
the difficulties of Devnagri script and the advantages 
of Persian script. Probably this petition frightened 
the Government into restoring Persian in the courts 
of Bihar. 

Forty years later, that is in 1877, Babu Bhudeb 
Chandra Mukerji came to Bankipore as Inspector of 
Schools for Patna, Bhagalpur and Tirhoot Division. 
[This date has been taken from Prabasi of Jaistha, 
1356 BS. But in the records of Baldev Palit School, 
Dinapur, I find an inspection note by Bhudev Babu, 
dated December 1, 1876. Evidently, then, he must 
have come to Bihar at least a month before January 
1877]. It was he, who advised the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Ashley Eden to introduce Hindj in 
Devanagri script in the Jaw courts of Bihar. At the 
same time he worked hard and with success for the 
establishment of Hindi schools. He also arranged the 
translation of a fairly large number of Bengali books 
into Hindi and helped Hindi writers in publishing 
their works. 

In a letter written from Bankipore in 1880 ad- 

dressed to his friend Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna 
ag of the first History of Bengalz IAterature) he 
said : 
_ “In 1837 Persian ceased to be the court language 
In Bengal. It was after this that the cultivation and 
the enrichment of the Bengali language began. Don’t 
you think that Hindi will make a similar progress in 
Bihar ? I hope that what Bengal has achieved in 40 
years will be done in Bihar in 15 or 16 years.” 

Bhudeb told as much to Sir Ashley Eden too. 


When Hindi in Devanagri script was intro- 
duced in Bihar, the common people appreciated 
the benefits of this measure spontaneously, 
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Bhudeb sought to propagate Hindi not in Bihar 
alone but throughout India. Long before the Rashtra- 
bhasha Prachar Samiti of Wardha (originally spon- 
sored by Gandhiji) came into existence, Bhudeb 
advocated Hindi as the pan-Indian language. In this 
he was supported by his contemporaries like Keshub 
Chandra Sen (in Sulabh Samachar, 1874), Rajnarayan 
Bose (in his Old Hindu’s Hope, 1879) and Kali 
Prasanna Kavyavisharad (in Hitavadi, 1901). 

Bhudeb was in favour of Sanskritised Hindi. In 
his Samajik Prabandha (1892) he reasoned that a 
common dependence on Sanskrit vocabulary would 
keep the different Indian languages Close to one 
another and facilitate the study and understanding of 
Hindi the common Janguage of the nation. Bhudeb 
believed that the best means of achieving stable 
national unity was inter-provincial marriage and pro- 
pagation of Hindi in all parts of the country. 

Bhudeb’s view in respect of Sanskritised Hindi 
has been upheld to-day by eminent linguists like Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji. Dr. Amarnath Jha and Dr. 
Bhagwan Das. The last-named scholar refers to the 
journal which the late Justice Sarada Charan Mitter 
used to bring out in Devnagari script for publishing 
articles in Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujerati, Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam; and he says, “I 
could understand almost all the Bengali, Guierati, 
Marathi, and could also make guesses at the meanings 
of sentences in Telugu and Kannada, which are full of 
Sanskrit words”. This, in the opinion of the learned 
writer, establishes the superior claim of Sanskritised 
form of Hindi over its other forms. 
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The Industrial Applications of 
Atomic Energy 


M. L. Oliphant, F.R.S., Professor of Physics, 
University of Birmingham, forecasts the following 
industrial applications of atomic energy in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, April, 1950 : 


Any attempt to forecast the ways in which atomic 
energy will be applied for the good of mankind is a 
unreal as to prophesy the future of a five-years-old 
child. It is certain that the new source of power will 
be applied in ways which cannot now be envisaged. 
It is possible that a scientist who has spent his life in 
the study of nuclear physics and the unexpected and 
monstrous child to which it gave birth, after fifty 
years as a purely academic discipline, is as much 
entitled as anyone to guess how it will develop in the 
years ahead, but, as a parent of a “problem” child, 
he is as unlikely to guess correctly. Fortunately for 
me the blanket of secrecy which covers some aspects 
of development in this field has been pulled aside, by 
oficial declassification of information, by the reports 
and news releases of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, and by the indiscretions of American 
senators, sufficiently for a picture of the general Imes 
of thinking and experimenting to be available. 

ARTIFICIALLY RapIcACTIVE SUBSTANCES 

In the early days of public knowledge of atomic 
energy much was said and written about the great 
value of the radioactive by-products in medicine, 
agriculture, chemistry and other branches of scientific 
investigation. The advances in our knowledge of 
natural processes which can be gained in this way are 
very real, and scientists all over the world are using 
the materials made available through the American 
and British Atomic Energy projects. However, the 
total amount of radioactive material required to 
satisfy all needs is so trivial in relation to what can 
be produced, that it can provide no economic justifica- 
tion for the development of atomic energy. All the 
radioactive materials needed could be produced at a 
very.small fraction of the cost by means of cyclotrons 
and “othér tools-of nuclear physics ; and their use in 
research was widespread and growing long before they 
were made available from atomic energy reactors. 
Probably scientists were apt to stress the importance 
of these substances because their consciences were 
uneasy after Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and _ they 
welcomed an aspect of atomic energy, the humane and 
intellectual implications of which would offset some of 
the horrors of atomie warfare. Official releases of 
information used the facts. about them because they 
were mnon-secret and made a good story. These 
materials, “which were available more than ten years 
before the realization of the release of atomic energy, 
cannot justify the development of the atomic bomb 
or the colossal sums spent on atomic energy. Justifica- 
tion must, and I believe will, come from applications 
of atomic energy of immensely greater economic and 
Industrial significance. 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER _ 

The most obvious and the most important appli- 
cation of atomie energy which we can envisage ut the 
moment is the production of industrial ‘power, The 
tactical or strategic applications of alomic energy 10 
warfare. some of which have received attention in the 
press, form no part of this lecture, for they are any- 
thing but economic and represent merely a diversion 
of effort from development of greater and more 
permanent human value. Accordingly, I shall not 
diseuss such special problems as the use of atomic 
energy for the propulsion of submarines or for the 
acceleration away from the earth of the so-called 
“spaceships” with which some enthusiasts propose to 
develop luxury holiday traffic between the planets, I 
propose to confine myself to the possibility of genera- 
ting. in large fixed reactors, industrial power which 
is distributed as electrical energy. 

I want to emphasize that the users of industrial 
power in factory, office or home, will notice no 
difference whatever from their present use of electricily 
derived from water-power or coal. Atomic-chergy 
reactors will merely replace the furnaces of power 
stations burning coal. The mest noticeable difference 
at the generating station will be the absence of coal 
dumps, coal-handling equipment, coal waggons or 
barges, ash-disposal systems and smoking chimneys. 
The boilers and steam turbines, the electric generators 
and other equipment will remain, though the boilers 
and turbines might later be replaced by heat exchangers 
and gas turbines. Thus the succesful application of 
atomic energy will pass almost unnoticed by most 
people except that there may be fewer interruptions 
of supply ; restrictions on the use of electricity may 
be replaced by a positive urge to use it, and electric 
clocks will really tell the time. 

It seems to me that all industrial power should 
be distributed as electrical energy, except for some 
special purposes where gas is essential, and that there 
is no excuse whatever for the use of solid fuel in 
the home. ‘The average efficiency of domestic 
appliances burning coal does not approach the over- 
all efficiency of generation and distribution of electric 
power, and there are important reasons why effi- 
ciency should not be the only criterion of choice. 
Anyone who has considerd the dirt and grime created 
by the distribution of coal and its use in the home, 
the domestic drudgery it causes and the fog which 
it brings in winter, must agree that from the view- 
point of the housewife without domestic help, the 
all-electric house is essential, if she is to share the 
forty-hour week of her husband. Those who 
advocate the use of sold fuel in central-heating 
systems or in open fires are either well supplied with 
domestic servants or oblivious to the elementary 
rights of womenfolk. 

The cost of coal for the generation of electricity 
is only ‘part of the cost of electric power. Where 
industrial power costs one penny for a kilowatt hour, 
the coal will cost about one-third of a penny and 
the cost of generation and distribution will account 
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for the other two-thirds. If the coal were free the 
cost of electric power would be reduced by less than 
30 per cent. Distribution costs fall rapidly as the 
average load on a system inereases. That is why 
electricity is cheaper in towns than it is in the 
country. Thus, the complete electrification of the 
country and the abolition of domestic heating by solid 
- fuel would so increase the load factor on the distri- 
bution system that the cost of electricity would fall. 
If atomic fuel proves cheaper than coal, and we will 
see that this may well be the case, the price of electri- 
city would be appreciably reduced still further. 
Waar is Atomic Ewercy ? 

The name “atomic energy” is a misnomer. The 
energy obtained from burning coal or other fuel is 
more properly called atomic energy since it arises from 
the combination of the atoms of carbon and hydrogen 
in the fuel with atoms of oxygen in the air. This 
shemical energy results from the hooking together of 
atoms of carbon or hydrogen and atoms of oxygen, to 
produce carbon dioxide or water. The “hooks” or 
chemical bonds, arise from the interactoin of the outer- 
most electrons (negative charges of electricity), which 
form the relatively soft and tenuous “skin” of the 
atoms. The energy set free when coal is burnt is 
considerable, one pound of coal liberating 3—4 kilowait- 
hours of heat which, by use of steam turbines in an 
electrical-generating station, will produce about 1 
kilowatt-hour of electricity, ie. one and one-third 
horse-power for an hour. Approximately two-thirds 
of the heat produced in burning coal in a power 
station is wasted, mainly to warm the water from the 
river or cooling tower, owing to the unfortunate 
inefficiency of the heat engines. 

Heat energy is simply violent agitation of the 
atoms_of which substances are made. These heat 
motions are random in direction and amount and can 
only be converted into organized motion, such as the 
rotation of machinery, 1.¢., into useful power, by means 
of heat engines. It is an immutable law of nature 
that the transformation of heat into useful power can 
be carried only by processes which waste the larger 
part of the heat energy. 

‘The inner parts of atoms are the seat of forces 
far greater in magnitude than those associated with 
the outer “chemical” part. An atom is similar to a 
solar system, with a minute sun, or nucleus, at the 
centre, surrounded by satellite electrons. ADproxi- 
mately 100 million atoms placed side by side measure 
one inch and the nucleus of an atom is so small that 
one million million nuclei placed side by side are 
needed to measure one inch. Yet this nucleus contains 
all the positive electric charge and practically the 
whole of the mass of the atom. Despite its small 
size, physical science has gained, by indirect methods, 
a great deal of information about its properties and 
structure. The existence of the nucleus was dicovered 
by Lord Rutherford when he held the Chair of Physics 
in Manchester, and its properties were unravelled by 
him and his collaborators in Manchester and 
Cambridge. In fact, nuclear physics, the study of this 
minute world, is a peculiarly British creation, and 
remained so until the successful release of nuclear 
energy and the colossal expenditure necessary to 
provide the equipment for research in this field, 
moved the centre of achievement to US.A. Those 
of us who worked in this fruitful field of human 
intellectual endeavour, harbour nostalgic feelings for 
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the days when it was of purely academic interest 
and work was stimulated by the knowledge of the 
structure of matter which it brought, rather than by 
the desire to make bigger and better atomic bombs 
or to provide the world with a new source of power. 

We believe the nucleus to be built up from 
entities to’ which we give the name “elementary” or 
“fundamental” particles, because, at the present 
time, we are unable to demonstrate that they posses 
any sign of structure. This belief may be as mis- 
taken as the idea of the Victorian scientist that atoms 
themselves were elementary particles which had 
existed as hard, round billiards balls ever since they 
were created. The elementary particles in the nucleus 
are protons, which carry a positive charge of electri- 
city, and neutrons, which have no electric charge. 
The forces holding these particles together are very 
large indeed, many orders of magnitude greater than 
the forces holding together the atoms of ordinary 
matter. If the-atoms’ in a spider web were held 
together as strongly as the component parts of the 
nucleus, a sitgle thread would support a battleship. 
The number of protons present in a nucleus determines 
its positive electric charge and hence the number of 
electrons which must rotate about it in order that the 
atom, as a whole; may be electrically neutral. Thus 
the number of protons determines what the atom is— 
if one, the atom is hydrogen; if 8, oxygen; if 92, 
uranium. The number of nuetrons varies, so that there 
may be several kinds of atoms of a given substance, 
called isotopes.-- For example, hydrogen has three 
isotopes, the nuclei of which contain one proton with 
o, 1 or 2 neutrons, while uranium has two principle 
isotopes of mass 235 and 288 times the mass of 
elementary hydrogen, consisting of 92 protons with 
143 or 146 neutrons. 

The protons and nuetrons in a nucleus may be 
altered in number by bombarding with energetic 
charged particles, which can penetrate inside against 
the repulsive forces due to the electric charge, or 
nuetrons may be added with greater ease since these 
do not experience electrical repulsion, If the number 
of protons is changed, the atom transforms into some 
other substance, and modern methods of alchemy, 
using cyclotrons and other accelerators to produce 
atomic projectiles, enable us to change one substance 
into another at will, though not yet in commercial 
quantities, 

Since the nuclear constituents are so tightly bound 
together, addition of particles to a nucleus leads, in 
general, to a release of energy corresponding to this 
binding force. The energy released for every atom 
undergoing a nuclear transformation is a million or 
more times greater than the energy released in chemi- 
cal combination. Thus, if the nuclei of 4 atoms of 
hydrogen could be made to combine to produce the 
nucleus of a helium atom, the energy released by Ub. 
of hydrogen undergoing the reaction would be equiva- 
lent to 100 million kilowatt-hours. as compared with 
3 or 4 kilowatt-hours produced by burning llb. of 
coal. We shall return to this possibility Jater. 

he element uranium is the heaviest and most 
complex of the substances existing in the earth. 
Elements with more than 92 protons in the nucleus are 
too unstable to have survived since the earth cooled 
down about 3,000 million years ago. When a neutron 
1s captured by one’of the two isotopes of uranium, 
the transformations which take place differ from 
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these occuring in other elements. The rarer isotope 
of mass 235 undergoes a process which is called fission, 
splitting into two large fragments which separate with 
great velocity, the energy released being about 10 
million k:lowatt~-hours for Ilb. of U235 undergoing 
fission. . 

The U235 .atom, after absorption of a neutron, 
splits into two atoms of simpler structure and smaller 
mass, which separate with high velocity, their energy 
being dissipated as heat in -the surrounding atoms with 
which they collide. In addition, several neutrons are 
set free, and if the surroundnig material is also 0235, 
these neutrons will be -dbsorbed and will produce 
several fresh fissions. Thus it is clear that in a mass 
of U2385 large enough to absorb the neutrons from a 
fission process taking place at the centre, a chain 
process can build up, and since the neutrons are 
moving with high velocity, the number of fission of 
processes taking piace multiplies with great rapidity. 
A mass of U238 in which this chain process will just 
tuke place is said to be of critical size, and the greater 
the exten: to which the mass exceeds the critical size, the 
more rapid is the multiplication, so that if the critical 
Size is exceeded. appreciably an atomic explosion 
takes place. ‘The critical mass for U285 is officially 
stated to be between 2 and 400 Ib., and since it is a 
Yery derse substance this corresponds with a sphere 
af metal less than 12 inches in diameter. . Since the 
neutrons released with high velocity in the fission 
process are absorbed directly, a nuclear chain reaction 
af this type is called a fast fission process. ; 

Economic -Cost or Neuciesar Power 

It is not easy to estimate, as yet, the’ economic 
cost of nuclear power. The energy derived from 1 Jb. 
at uranium, completely utilized in a breeder reactor, is 
equivalent to that produced by burning 1,500 tons of 
coal. The cost of uranium is about 1,000 times the cost 
of coal. This leaves a factor of about 3,000 ‘to cover 
the cost of converting the uranium to a form suitable 
for use in a reactor and the greater cost of ‘a nuclear 
reactor over a coal furnace. In the absence of precise 
data it is possible only to: guess the ultimate answer. 
¥ou will find that many British scientists and engineers 
of repute believe that the cost will always be too- great 
for atomic energy to compete with coal as a source 
of power, and that the new form of energy is of 
purely military and scientific interest. I do not share 
this view. I feel confident that atomic energy has a 
very important part to play in the ‘production of 
industrial power and that the cost will ultimately be 
found to be competitive with, and probably much less 
than, the cost of power from other sources. ‘The time 
required to reach this stage of development is unlikely 
to be Isss than 10 to 15 ycars and clearly it depends 
on the relative efforts devoted to the military and 
industrial objectives. Uranium is more widespread in 
occurrence than was thought to be the case and, with 
the development of methods for extracting it from 
low-grade ores, there shou'd be -sufficient available to 
Provide a great contribution to the power’ resources 
of the world if it is not used for the manufacture of 
military weapons. ; 

Hyprocen as a Nucrear Foren 

Finally, we must consider the possibility that 

‘industrial power may one day be produced from 
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hydrogen. Long before the discovery of ‘the fission 
process it was realized that under conditions of ex- 
tremely high temperature and pressure, such as exist 
in the interior of the sun and stars, hydrogen nuclei, 
or protons, might combine together to give nuclei of 
heavier elements, and that because the component 
parts of heavier nuclei are very tightly bound together, 
sufficient energy would be released to maintain the - 
temperature .of the star. If it were possible to find a 
method by which heavier atoms could be synthesized 
from hydrogen at- will and under controlled conditions, 
very large amounts of energy would be available. 
Thus, if four atoms of hydrogen condense to form an 
atom of helium, the energy set free. is. about five 
million times as great as that produced when an atom 
of carbon is burnt. In other words, 1 lb. of hydrogen 
transformed into helium would produce about 100 
million kilowatt-hours of heat energy, or about 1380 
million horse-power for an hour. Thus hydrogen as 
nuclear fuel would be about 10 times as good, weight 
for weight, as uranium. There are possible ways in 
which an explosive reaction of this type can be pro- 
duced by utilizing the very high temperature and 
pressures developed in the explosion of an atomic 
bomb,’ but so far there is no clue to a method for 
bringing about the reaction in a controllable way. 
However, ‘it is interesting to speculate on the possi- 
bility that nuclear scientists may discover how to do 
this in the future. 

There is enough hydrogen in the sea, if it were 
all converted into helium, to raise the temperature of 
the whole earth to at: least 1 million degrees Centi- 
grade, t.¢., over one hundred times the temperature of 
the surface of the sun. Fortunately for us the possi- 
bility of bringing about such an explosion can be ruled 
out, if for no other reason than that if it were possible 
it would have happened in the past history df the 
earth. However, if we accept as the desirable power 
level for civilization that every individual should 
utilize, on the average, 1 kilowatt of power conti- 
nuously, we can calculate that 3,000 million inhabitants 
of the earth could be supplied with power from the 
hydrogen of the sea for 1,000 million million years. or 
for about a million times the age of the earth itself. 
Thus, if this remote possibility is realized, mankind 
would have no need to look elsewhere than to the sea 
for all the power he can conceivably use in the life- 
time of the solar system. 

ConcLUSION 

In conclusion I would emphasize that industrial 
power from uranium is on the doorstep and will almost 
certainly be used successfully, while power from 
hydrogen is only a remote possibility in the light of 
existing knowledge. In any case, the probability is 
smail that any nuclear power will be available for 
useful purposes unless the problems of war can be 
solved, and that is a question for all mankind and 
not for the scientist alone. There is danger in all 
knowledge of nature. Scientific information can always 
yield guns as well as butter. It is a source of great 
regret to men of science that their work is made the 
basis of the indiscriminate destruction of man and his 
ee instead of contributing to the well-being 
of all. 
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NOTES 


World Crisis 

Last year, in the editorials of the December issue, 
we expressed deep concern, at the portents of a major 
crisis, at home and abroad. 

Another year has passed. At home, we are even 
more deeply enmeshed in the toils of black-marketeers 
and disruptionists while our nationals are being bled 
white due to soaring prices and shortage of vital neces- 
sities. Abroad, in the Far East, we sce the World facing 
the possibility of a conflagration of the magnitude of 
the last world-war, while nearer home, our northern 
frontiers are menaced by warlike disturbances that tend 
to jeopardise the integrity of our nation. 

The time has come for the setting aside of all petty 
considerations and to look to the safety of our country. 
Our leaders must bbe called upon to stamp out all anti- 


social and disruptionist elements inside the land with a 


firm hand. The nation must be called upon to help the 
Government to put our house in order. 

Realism must enter our Foreign policy. Prime 
Minister Nehru must declare openly that we have no 
designs on the independence of Nepal, and that our only 
desire is to see a stable and popular government 
enthroned there through the will of Nepal’s own} 
nationals. Further abroad our policy must become more 
coherent and more in keeping with hard realities. The 
Chinese gambit must he studied dispassionately and 
without any abstract inhibitions. We must make it clear 
to China that most reluctant as we are to disturb the 
nillennium-old friendly relations between us, we must 
insist that this friendship be reciprocal. 

Our President drew a very sombre picture in his 
cpening address. It deserves deep and sober considera- 
tion by all true patriots. But he should have warned the 
administration that as yet they are falling short in their 
service to the common man. 


The President's Address 


A summary is given below of the opening address! 
of President Rajendra Prasad at the third session of 
the Parliament : 

“Members of the Parliament,—We met here three 
and a half months ago at a special session of Parliament 


to consider a crisis that had arisen in international 
affairs. That crisis led the United Nations to face aggres- 
sion in Korea and, after many trials and difficulties, the 
forces of aggression were checked and thrust back. But 
recent developments. have deepened that crisis and the 
world, hungering tor peace, appears to stand perilously 
on the verge of war. In our own country we have had 
io face unparalleled calamities. A great carlhquake and 
subsequent floods brought disaster to our north-eastern) 
State of Assam. In, many other states there were also 
mighty floods bringing destruction in their train; lack 
of rain in certain other areas ruined not only the present 
harvest but gravely affected the season to come. Thus 
we meet today at a moment of grave trial, both exter- 
nal and internal, and it will require all our wisdom, 
courage and restraint to face these perils and dangers 
and work for the good of our people and the peace of 
humanity. 

“During these difficult months that have passed my 
Government have laboured consistently in the inter- 
national sphere for the preservation of world peace and 
lo prevent the extension of the Korean war. Peace is 
recognised by all to be the paramount need of humanity 
and yet fear drives nations in a direction which en- 
dangers peace. World peace can only be assured if the 
freat nations of the world seek it and work for it; war 
may come even if one of them considers it unfavourable. 

“My Government have been consistently followiig 
a policy of friendship with our great neighbour country, 
China. It was a matter of deep regret to us therefore, 
that the Chinese Government should have undertaken 
military operations in Tibet, when the way of peaceful 
negotiations was open to them, Tibet is not only a 
neighbour of India, but has had close cullural and other 
ties with her for ages past. India must, therefore, neces- 
sarily concern herself with what happens in Tibet and 
hope that autonomy of this peaceful country will be 
preserved. 

“Recently, His Majesty the King of Nepal sought 
shelter with his family in our Embassy in Kathmandu, 
as certain differences had arisen between him and nis 
Government and expressed a desire to come to (ndia. 
His Majesty has now come to Delhi and we have wel- 
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comed him as our honoured guest. Nepal is a country 
with the closest relations with India and a treaty of 
friendship was signed ibetween India and Nepal only a 
few months ago. It has been and remains my Govern- 
ments desire to respect the independence of, and to 
maingzin friendly relations with Nepal and see her 
people achieve political and economic progress. 

“The recent natural calamities and disasters in our 
country have seriously affected the food situation. 
Ripening harvests. have been destroyed -by floods and 
in some cases even stores of foodgrains have been 
washed away. What is more disturbing is that even the 
coming harvest has been seriously affected by drought 
over wide areas. Notably in Bihar, where a calamity of 
such magnitude has not occurred in living memory. This 
has necessitated large imports of foodgrains from foreign 
countries.. But, even so, we are likely to experience grave 
difficulties during the concluding weeks of this year. 
Private hoarding, in such circumstances, is a crime of 
the first magnitude. States which have some surplus 
foodstuffs must share them with other less fortunate 
areas. All of us must avoid every kind of waste and try 
to help those in need. The situation is graye. It does not 


help to minimise it; it helps still less to exaggerate it 


or to use the language of panic about it. 

“To meet the situation arising out of the rise in 
prices, my Government have taken steps to control the 
supply and prices of eleven articles to liberalise imports, 
and to check anti-social practices. These steps can only 
succeed ‘with the full co-operation of the people 
themselves, : : 

“i regret’ to say that trade between India and 
Pakisten has largely been at a standstill because no 
decisiun has yet been reached about the par value of 
the Fekistan rupee. It was hoped that this question, 
would be- settled immediately after the recent meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund in Paris but its 
consideration was postponed: My Government have 
made a proposal to the Pakistan Government for the 
final decision of two of the major issues between India 
and Pakistan, They have suggested a tribunal of the 
highest standing to decide the issues of evacuee pro- 
perty and canal waters. I trust that this proposal will 
be accepted and thus two serious causes of conflict be- 
tween the two countries will be removed. 

“T am glad that as a result of the Indo-Pakistan; 
Agreement of April 8, 1950, there has been a gradual 
improvement of conditions and a flow-back of migrants 
to their original homes. 

‘Tt has, become even more necessaty than before 
that we should-apply our limited resources to the best 
advantage and that we should explore all avenues, which 
will help in developing the country. The problems that 
face us cannct be solved unless there is such develop- 
ment. The Planning Commission has been strenuously 
labouring, in co-operation with Ministries of the 
Central Government and the State Governments, to lay 
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down a preliminary plan as: well as to prepare a play 
for a longer term, It is hoped that the short-term plan 
will be placed before the country before long. Mean- 
while, the three great river valley projects the Bhakra, 
Damodar and Hirakud are making substantial progress, 
Scientific research has also made considerable progress; 
and a number of new national laboratories have been 
opened. 

“Progress has tbeen made in the rehabilitation of 
displaced persons and some of the new townships, such 
as Faridabad, Nilokheri, Rajpura, Kandla and Fulia, 
have now taken shape and most of them are functioning. 

“In regard to displaced persons from Eastern’ 
Pakistan, the position has been fluid because of move- 
ments of migrants in both directions. One million and 
one hundred thousand of such displaced persons have 
been settled under various schemes on land or in shops. 
There is still a camp population of 250,000, chiefly in 
West Bengal and also in Bihar, Orissa, Tripura and 
Assam. Steps are being taken, to rehabilitate this camp 
population. Much remains to be done for the-dis- 
placed persons from Eastern Pakistan. 

“More accurate figures are available for the displaced 
persons from West Pakistan. These totalled about 5 
millions. Of these 6,00,000 families, comprising about 3 
million persons, were offered allotment of land with some 
help for equipment. Of these, 500,000 persons, who had 
secured allotment of land, preferred to live in towns. 
The displaced persons in towns thus came to about 
2,500,000. Some of these showed enterprise and made 
their own arrangements. Government had to provide 
housing and gainful employment for others. In regard to 


_ housing, 2,070,000 have been given accommodation in 


evacuee houses, reconditioned barracks and in newly 
built houses. In addition, plots have been developed for 
private construction and houses are being built all over 
the country. 

“In regard to providing gainful occupation, shops and 
ibusiness premises have been allotted to 54,000 persons 
and about 1,00,000 have been given assistance throughly 
loans or employment or vocational and technical training. 

“My Government have been anxious to hold the 
General Elections for Parliament and the State Legislatures 
as early as possible in accordance with the new Constitu- 
tion. These elections will be on a scale which has had 
no parallel in any country at any time and it is estimated 
that the electors will number over 170 millions. The pre- 
paration of electoral rolls and the delimitation of consti- 
tuencies involve great labour both for the Central and 
State Government. Every effort has been made to com- 
plete all preparations so as to he able to hold the elections 
cn April-May, 1951. It is important that a firm date 
should be fixed and adhered to, as changes at a later stage 
would be exceedingly embarrassing to all concerned. The 
present position is that Parliament has not yet finalised 
many matters connected with elections and progress has 
thus far been made on various assumptions which may or 
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may not be justified. This introduces an element of 
uncertainty. Some States have also informed us that it 
is not possible for them to be ready for elections by 
April-May, 1951. Im Bihar the unprecedented deteriora- 
tion of the food position has created formidable difficulties. 
My Government have carefully reviewed the situation in 
all its aspects and taken into consideration both official 
and non-official viewpoints. They have come to the con- 
clusion that any date in April-May next will give rise to 
serious difficulties and cannot, in the circumstances, be 
considered a firm date. They have, therefore, decided to 
fix definitely the date for the General Elections in the 
second-half of November or early December, 1951. 


Nepal 

On November 7, India was startled with the news 
that the King of Nepal, Tribhuban Bir Bikram Shah Dev 
accompanied by some members of his family had taken 
refuge in the Indian Embassy at Kathmandu. An official an- 
nouncement from the External Affairs Ministry, after dis- 
closing this news, said: “It is understood that His Majesty 
the King of Nepal is anxious to come to India for treat- 
ment and as the Government objected to this he soug)t 
the assistance of the Indian Ambassador.” News also 
came that the second son of the Crown Prince, a three 
year old boy, was proclaimed King. The King had not 
abdicated. Mr. B, P. Koirala, the Nepali Congress leader, 
in, a statement , said, “By this great act the King had 
placed himself on the side of the forces of freedom and 
denounced the present Government of Nepal as usurpers.” 
Mr. Koirala indicated that the King was sympathetic 
towards the popular movement for democratisation of the 
Nepali Government. 

Next day it was announced that the Government of 
India had decided to give asylum to the King and provide 
full facilities to him to come out to India as desired by 
mim, This, it was explained by spokesman of the Exter- 
hal Affairs Ministry, was in accordance with international 
convention. No objection to this had been raised by the 
Nepal Government. Suspension, of the Calcutta-Kathmandu 
air service was announced on November 8. 

On November 9, Sardar Patel, referring to Nepal, 
said, “In this country, our near neighbour, the Raja has 
scught sanctuary in the Indian Embassy. How could we 
refuse to give him refuge? We had to give it. Those 
who are weilding real power today in Nepal do not accept 
the Raja as the head of the State. They have installed 
the Raja’s three-year-old grandson on the gadi. They 
want us to accept this position. How can we do so ?” 
Sardar Patel did not elaborate on this point but empha- 
sised that this “internal feud” in Nepal had laid India’s 
northern frontier wide open to outside attack. 

On November 10, news came that hundreds of 
thousands of leaflets in Nepali and Hindi were distributed 
throughout Nepal, including Kathmandu, on behalf of the 
Nepali Congress calling upon the people to rise in revolt 
against the present regime. The leaflets declared that 
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the struggle of the Nepali Congress had started for the 
liberation of Nepal from the shackles of the Ranas and 
for the establishment of a people’s democratic government 
with King Tribhuban Bir Bikram Shah Dev as the consti- 
tutional head. 

On November 11, armed forces of the Nepali Con-. 
gress entered Birganj, second biggest town in Nepal and 
set up a parallel government. A number of casualties 
were reported on both sides. Nepal Congress forces were 
striking at nine different points into Nepal territory. 

The King of Nepal arrived at New Delhi on November 
1]. He flew in an Indian Air Force Dakota. The Prime 
Minister of India received him at the airfield. 

On November 12, suitable police measures were taken 
at Raxaul, Indo-Nepalese border town in Bihar, to prevent 
the Indian territory being used for armed operations 
against Nepal. Thirbhubon Malla, leader of Nepali Con- 
gress forces, who led the assault on Birganj, died on this 
day. 

On November 13, the King of Nepal called on the 
President of India and met the Prime Minister. Denying 
the suggestion that India was “hand in glove with the 
insurrectionists in Nepal,” authoritative quarters in New 
Delhi said that India had no desire to interfere in the 
internal troubles in Nepal. Nepali Congress forces were 
driving towards Kathmandu had captured the strategic 
railway terminus of jAmlekhganj. Next day, Congress 
forces pushed beyond Amlekhganj. 

On November 15, Government of India issued strict 
instructions to the Government of West Bengal, Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh not to permit any movement of armed men, 
or of arms and ammunition in either directions across the 
Indo-Nepalese border. 

On November 17, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Educd- 
tion Minister, said that the only way of resolving the 
“internal feud” in Nepal was the immediate introduction 
of both political and economic reforms there. 

“Although we cannot interfere in the internal affairs 
of Nepal,” he said, “we have to take cognisance of any 
discontent that arises there. Nepal is India’s neighbour 
and any crisis there may give-rise to forces that may 
endanger India’s freedom. Jt is imperative, therefore, 
that the present Nepalese crisis should be resolved peace- 
fully and without resort to arms.” 

“Tt is amazing,” said the Education Minister, “that 
in the middle of the twentieth century naked autocracy 
should reign supreme in any part of the world. It is 
unthinkable and intolerable. There is not one Indian’ 
who today does not sympathise with the cause of the 
Nepalese people, Theirs is a just fight and we in India 


‘were fighting the same battle not long ago. Our sym- 


pathy is naturally, therefore, with the Nepalese people, 
many of whom made sacrifices in the cause of Indian| 
freedom.” 

” By November 18, there was a good deal of fighting in 
the Parwanipur area and the position of the Nepali Con- 
gress became uncertain, 
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’ Congress after their set-back at Birganj. 
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After the Birganj Set-back 

While Birganj remained in, Nepali Congress hands, 
the town was administered by a Provisional Government 
of the Nepali Congress. The emergency government was 
reported to be tightening its security measures. Scores 


of hastily equipped fighters were being rushed to Parwani- 


pur bridge where decisive fighting was expected any 
moment. Nepali Congress volunteers, aided by hundreds 
of EKisan men and women, tried to consolidate their posi- 
tion before the proposed attack on besieged Bhairawa. 
The Congress forces tried to capture the state armours 
“at Gaur, 30 miles East of Birganj but were repulsed by 
government troops with heavy casualties. 

After a week of occupation by the Congress forces, 
Birganj passed back into the hands of the Government 
troops. While the defence at Birganj crumbled, there was 
‘spectacular success for Congress forces at Biratnagar. 
-A key town, Haraicha, 10 miles north of Biratnagar was 
captured by the Congress. In the Central sector of Bir- 
ganj Congress forces adopted guerilla tactics. Rajbiraj, 
headquarters of Saptari district in Hastern Nepal and 
Sarlahi, subdivisional headquarters of Mahatori, North 
of Jainagar in Darbhanga district, were captured. On 
November 21, Nepal Government posted sentri€s at, 
Raxaul bridge Jinking Indian and Nepal territory to check 


- ynauthorised . entry of persons. Vigilance of Indian 


Government authorities in this area also increased. Every 
person proceeding to and from Nepal were subjected to 
strict search. The Nepal-Jaynagar-Janakpur Railway 
service ‘was discontinued under orders of the Nepal 
Government authorities. The Jast trains on this section, 
were run on November 16. Jaynagar is an important 
centre of Indo-Nepalese trade and the closing of the 
#railway cniailed a great loss. 
On November 23, it was reported that the stage was 
being set for the second phase of the struggle of. the 
On this day, 
the Nepalese Ambassador at New Delhi met the Prime 
Minister of India and handed over to him a sealed letter 


_ from the Prime Minister of Nepal. It was understood 


thar the Nepalese Prime Minister had expressed a desire 
to discuss with the Government of India the Nepalese 
situation. It was also understood that the Nepalese 


’ Prime Minister was willing to discuss the question of 


‘political reforms in Nepal for which the nationalist ele- 
ments in that state had been fighting. The Government 
of India’s sympathy with the people’s desire to be asso- 
ciated with the administration of the State were pro- 
nounced and they had made friendly suggestions in the 
past to the Nepalese Government that the State should 


: proceed along democratic lines. 


On November 24, it was reported that the Prime 
Minister of India told the Congress Working Conmittee 
that the King of Nepal enjoyed a wide measure of 
popularity with the masses of Nepal. Establishment of a 


. popular democratic administration in Nepal with the 


King as its constitutidnal head was, according to him, 
the only solution of the present problem in that State. 


Analysing the situation in Nepal following the flight of 
the king, Sri Nehru is understood to have emphasised 
that the installation of the three-year-old boy King could 
hardly provide any solution as it had no real support of 
the people. Sri Nehru mentioned the efforts made by the 
Nepalese Government to have the boy King recognised 
by India and other countries. 

On November 26, it was reported that the Nepali 
Congress, volunteers in Birganj sector had captured 
Tribeni on the Gandak in Butwal district, 30 miles North- 
East of Birganj. 

On November 27, Senior Commanding General Kaiser 
Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana, who holds the post equi- 
valent to that of a Defence Minister in Nepal and the 
Director General of Foreign. Affairs in Nepal, General 
Bijay Shamshere Jung arrived in Delhi for talks with 
the Government of India. 


J P, Narain on Nepal 


Sri J. P. Narain, the Socialist leader, speaking at 


-New Delhi on Nepal said that before assuming office Sri 


Nehru was always very keen to help the democratic forces 
in their fight for freedom in every nook and corner of 
the world. He sent a medical mission to China and 
championed the cause of Republicans in Spain. How was 
it that now when he was the Prime Minister of India, 
he did not even extend a fair treatment to the democratic 
forces in Nepal ? 

It was a very puzzling state-of affairs, said the 
Socialist leader, that the King of Nepal, instead of being 
a prisoner in Kathmandu, was now a virtual prisoner 
in New Delhi. While the Government of India did not 
recognise the three-year old king installed on the throne 
by the Rana, it also did not allow the King Vikram Shah 
to go and Jead the democratic forces in Birganj after it 
had been liberated. 

Sri Narain asserted that if at that moment, the King 
of Nepal had been allowed to go to Birganj, there would 
have been a lightning revolt inside the camp of Rana and 
democratic forces would have carried the day long ago. 
It was not too late even now, he said. The King of Nepal 
should be given a free hand to form a new Government 
and liquidate the reactionary Rana regime. 

Newspaper reports, Sri Narain went on, said that the 
British Government was anxious to maintain. the status 
quo in Nepal, because it was afraid that a democratic 
government in Nepal would not allow Gurkha soldiers to 
be used for spreading British imperialism. If India 
allowed her decision on this vital issue to be influenced 
by the opinion of the British Government it would, in- 
deed, be extremely unfortunate, added the Socialist leader. 


Tibet 

News from Tibet is as scarce as it is conflicting. On 
November 3 it was reported that the Dalai Lama accom- 
panied iby Regent Takta Rimpoche and the cabinet left 
Lhasa for an unknown destination. A PTI message 
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stated that the Regent had asked the Government of India 
to grant political asylum to the young Dalai Lama who 
wanted to come to India. Next day it was announced 
that the Tibetan administration had been taken over by 
the opposition group led by Sawong Lama, one of the 
seniormost monk officials in Lhasa, On November 5, 
Indian Mission in Tibet informed Indian Government that 
the Dalai Lama had not left Lhasa. Little reliance can 
‘thus be placed on news emanating from that land of 
mystery. Reports of the advances of Chinese Armed 
forces were also equally conflicting. The advance of the 
Red Chinese Army seem to have been halted due to 
winter conditions. 

On November 10, a New Delhi message stated that 
the Tibetan Government had sent an appeal to the 
United Nations for intervention and aid in the situation, 
created by the invasion of Tibet by the Chinese forces. 
The appeal was sent direct by Dalai Lama’s Government 
on November 8. It had been known for some time that 
Tibet had approached India to sponsor the complaint 
against China in the Security Council hut she was advised 
that she could lodge the appeal herself. 

On November 12, Mr. Loy Henderson, U.S. Ambas- 
cador in India, made an important announcement at a 
Press Conference in Calcutta. He said that his govern- 
ment were still studying Tibetan developments and he 
considered that any “hasty” conclusion at this stage would 
be “unwise.” He amplified his statement by saying that 
both with regard to Tibet and Nepal, a very wide res- 


ponsibility rested with India. He stated, “My Government. 


do not desire to do anything which may complicate 
matters for India.” He also stated that Nepal had not 
approached the U.S.A. Government.for any kind of help 
in this present crisis, nor had there been any request for 
arms and ammunition as had been aired in a section of 
the press. The Nepal Government had however informed 
the U.S. Government regarding enthronement of the 
new King. Regarding Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, 
Mr. Henderson said, “our historic past had been that we 
did recognise the suzerainty of China over Tibet.” 

On November 13, a Kalimpong message stated that 
_ the Chinese troops had entered Lhasa peacefully and 
hostilities had ceased and that the ‘Tibetan National 
Assembly which had been in continuous session discussing 
the Chinese draft proposals about the future political 
status of Tibet, had finally accepted them. These pro- 
posals were believed to have stipulated that China would 
be responsible for Tibet’s defence, communications and 
foreign affairs. They carried Peking’s assurance that 
Tibet’s imternal administration would not be interfered 
with by China. According to PTI reports, official circles 
at New Delhi declined to give any credence to this news 
which was characterised as highly exaggerated. They 
quoted reports from the Indian Mission in Lhasa to say 
that conditions there had improved. 

On November 20, Prime Minister of India stated in, 
Parliament that map or_no map, the MacMahon line was 
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the boundary between India and Tibet. He added that 
the Indian Government still stood by that line fixed by 
the Simla Convention of 1914. India would not allow 
any one to violate the boundary. 


India-China Notes on Tibet 


The following is the full text of the diplomatic Notes 
exchanged between India and China over Tibet during the 
month of October : 

“Government of India’s note dated October 26, 1950, 
to the Foreign Minister of China. 

“We have seen with great regret report in news- 
papers of an official statement made in Peking to the effect 
that “people’s Army units have been ordered to advance 
into Tibet.” We have received no intimation of this from 
your Ambassador here or from our Ambassador in Peking. 
We have been repeatedly assured of the desire of the 
Chinese Government to settle Tibetan problems by peaceful 
means and negotiations.- In an interview which India’s 
Ambassador had recently with the vice-Foreign Minister, 
the latter, while reiterating resolve of Chinese Govern- 
ment to “liberate” Tibet, had expressed continued desire 
to do so by peaceful means. We informed Chinese Govern~ 
ment through our Ambassador of the decision of the 
Tibetan delegation to proceed to Peking immediately to 
slart negotiations. This delegation actually left Delhi 
yesterday. In view of these facts the decision to order 
advance of China’s troops into Tibet appears to us most 
surprising and regrettable. keg 

“We realise that there has been delay in Tibetan 
delegation proceeding to Peking. This delay was caused, 
in the first instance, by inability to obtain visas for Hong 
Kong, for which the Delegation was in no way responsible. 
Subsequently, the Delegation came back to Delhi because 
of wish of the Chinese Government that preliminary nego- 
tiations should first be conducted in Delhi with the 
Chinese Ambassador. Owing to lack of knowledge on part 
of the Tibetan delegation of dealing with other countries, 
and the necessity of obtaining instructions from their 
Government, who in turn had to consult their assemblies, 
certain further delays took place. The Government of 
India do not lhelieve that any foreign influences hostile to 
China have been responsible for the delay in the delega- 
tion’s departure. 


“Now that the invasion of Tibet has been ordered by 
Chinese Government, peaceful negotiations can hardly be 
synchronised with it, and there will naturally be fear on, 
the part of Tibetans that negotiations will be under 
duress. In the present context of world events, the inva- 


sion thy Chinese troops of Tibet cannot but be regarded 


as deplorable and, in the considered judgment of the 
Government of India, not in the interest of China or of 
peace. The Government of India can only express their 
deep regret that in spite of the friendly and disinterested 
advice repeatedly tendered by them, the Chinese Govern- 


_ment should have decided to seek a solution of the xp 
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blems of their relations with Tibet by force instead of by 
the slower and more enduring method of peaceful 
approach,” 

Reply from the Foreign Minister of China dated 
October 30, 1950: 

“The Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China would like to make it clear that Tibet 
is an integral part of Chinese territory, and the problem 
of Tibet is entirely a domestic problem of China. The 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army must, enter Tibet, 
liberate the Tibetan people, and defend the frontiers of 
China. This is the resolved policy of the Central People’s 
Government. The Central People’s Government have re- 
peatedly expressed the hope that the problem of Tibet 
may be solved by peaceful negotiations, and it welcomes, 
therefore, the delegation of the local authorities of Tibet 
to come to Peking at an early date to proceed with peace- 
ful negotiations. Yet the Tibetan delegation under out- 
side instigation, has intentionally delayed the date of its 
departure for Peking. 

“The Central People’s Government, however, has not 
abandoned -its desire to proceed with peace negotiations. 

“But regardless of whether the local authorities of 
Tibet wish to proceed with peace negotiations and what- 
ever results may be achieved by negotiations, the problem 
of Tibet is a domestic problem of the People’s Republic 
of China and no foreign interference shall be tolerated. 
tn particular, the problem of Tibet and the problem of 
the participation of the People’s Republic of China in the 
United Nations are two entirely unrelated problems. It 
thease countries hostile to China attempt to utilize as an! 
excuse the fact that the Central Feople’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China is exercising its sovereign) 
rights in its territories of Tibet, and threaten to obstruct 
the participation of the People’s Republic of China in the 
U.N.O., it is then but another demonstration of the 
uniriendly and hostile attitude of such countries towards 


China. 


“Therefore, with regard to the viewpoint of the 
Government of India on what it regards as deplorable, the 
Centra] People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China cannot but consider it as having been affected by 


foraign infuences hostile to China in Tibet and hence 


expresses iis deep regret.” 

Government of India’s note dated October 31, 1950, 
to the Foreign Minister of China: 

“India’s Ambassador in Peking has transmitted to the 
Governmen: of India the note handed to him by the Vice- 
Foreign Minister of the People’s Republic of China on 
80i:h Octoher. The Government of India have read with 
amazement the statement in the last paragraph of the 
Chinese Government’s reply that the Government of 
India’s representation to them was affected by foreign, 
influence hostile to China, and categorically repudiate it. 
At no time has any foreign influence been brought to bear 
upon India in regard to Tibet. In, this, as in other 
mutters, the Government of India’s policy has been entirely 


independent and directed solely towards a peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes and avoidance of anything 
calculated to increase the present deplorable tensions in, 
the world. 


_ “The Government of China are equally mistaken in’ 
thinking that the Tibetan delegation’s departure to Peking 
was delayed by outside instigation. In their previous 
communications the Government of India have explained 
at some length the reasons why the Tibetan delegation, 
could not proceed to Peking earlier. They are convinced 
that there has been no possibility of foreign instigation. 

“Tt is with no desire to interfere or to gain any 
advantage that the Government of India have sought 
earnestly that a settlement of the Tibetan problem should 
be affected by peaceful negotiations, adjusting legitimate 
Tibetan claim to autonomy within the framework of 
Chinese suzerainty. Tibetan autonomy is a fact which, 
judging from reports that they have received from the 
Indian Ambassador in China and also from other sources, 
the: Chinese Government were themselves willing to 
recognise and foster. The Government of India’s repeated 
suggestions that Chinese suzertainty over Tibet and Tibe- 
tan, autonomy should be reconciled by peaceful negotia- 
tion was not, as the Chinese Government seem to suggest, 
unwarranted interference in China’s internal affairs but 
well-meant advice by a friendly Government which has a 
natural interest in the solution of problems concerning its 
neighbours by peaceful methods. 

“Wedded as they are to ways of peace the Government 
of India had been gratified to learn that the Chinese 
Government were also desirous to effect a settlement in, 
Tibet through peaceful negotiations. Because of this, the 
Government of India advised the Tibetan Government to 
send their delegation to Peking, and were glad that this 
advice was accepted. In the interchange of the commu- 
nications which had been taking place between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of China, the 
former had received repeated assurances that a peaceful 
settlement was aimed at, In the circumstances, the sur- 
prise of the Government of India was all the greater when 
they learnt that military operations had been undertaken 
by the Chinese Government against a peaceful people. 
There has been no allegation that there has been any 
provocation on any resort to non-peaceful methods on the 
part of the Tibetans. Hence there is no justification 
whatever for such military operations against them. Such 
a step, involving an attempt to impose a decision by force 
could not possibly ‘be reconciled with a peaceful settlement. 

“In view of these developments the Government of 
India are no longer in a position to advise the Tibetan. 
delegation to proceed to Peking, unless the Chinese 
Government think it fit to order their troops to halt their 


- advance into Tibet and thus give a chance for peaceful 


negotiations, 

“Every step that the Government of India have 
taken in recent months has been to check the drift to 
war all over the world. In doing so they have often been 
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misunderstood and criticised but they have adhered to their 
policy regardless of the displeasure of great nations. 
They cannot help thinking that the military, operations 
by the Chinese Government against Tibet have greatly 
added to the tensions of the world and to the drift to- 
wards general war which they are sure the Government 
of China also wish to avoid. 

“The Government of India have repeatedly made it 
clear that they have no political or territorial ambitions 
in Tibet and they do not seek any novel privileged position, 
for themselves or for their nationals in Tibet. At the 
same time they have pointed out that certain rights have 
grown out of usage and agreements which are natural 
between neighbours with close cultural and commercial 
relations. These relations have found expression in the 
presence of an agent of the Government of India in Lhasa, 
the existence of trade agencies at Gyantse and Yatung 
and the maintenance of post and telegraph oflices at the 
trade route up to Gyantse. For the protection of this trade 
route a small military escort has been stationed at 
Gyantse for over 40 years. The Government of India are 
anxious that these establishments, which are to the mutual 
interest of India and Tibet, and do not detract in any 
way from Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, should continue. 
The personnel at the Lhasa Mission and the Agencies at 
Gyantse and Yatung have accordingly been instructed to 
stay at their posts. 

“Tt has been the basic policy of the Government of 
India to work for friendly relations between India and 
China, both countries recognising each other’s sovereignty, 
territorial integrity and mutual interests. Recent deve- 
lopments in Tibet have affected these friendly relations 
and the interest of peace all over the world; this the 
Government in India deeply regret. In conclusion, the 
Government of India can only express their earnest hope 
that the Chinese Government will still prefer the method 
of peaceful negotiations and settlement to a solution under 
duress and by force.” 


Text of Peking’s Final Note on Tibet 


The New China News Agency has released the full 
text of the correspondence exchanged between India and 
China over Tibet. The final Note as declared by the 
Agency is as follows : 

“On Novemtber 1, 1950; the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the People’s Republic of China received from His 
Excellency Ajmbassador Panikkar a communication from 
the Government of the Republic of India on the problem 
of Tibet. 

“The Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China, in its past communications with the 
Government of the Republic of India on the problem of 
Tibet, has repeatedly made it clear that Tibet is an inte- 
gral part of Chinese territory and the problem of Tibet 
is entirely a domestic problem of China. ~ 

“The Chinese People’s Liberation Army must enter 
Tibet, liberate the Tibetan people and defend the fron- 
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tiers of China, This is the first policy of the Chinese 
Government. According to the provisions of the common 
programme adopted hy the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference, the regional autonomy granted 
by the Chinese Government to national minorities inside 
the country is an autonomy within the confines of 
Chinese sovereignty. 

“This point was recognised by the Indian Govern- 
ment in its Aide Memoire to the Chinese Government 
dated August 26 this year. However, when the Chinese 
Government actually exercised its sovereign rights, and 
began to liberate the Tibetan peaple and drive out foreign 
forces and influences to ensure that the Tibetan people 
will tbe free from aggression and will realise regional 
autonomy and religious freedom, the Indian Government 
attempted to influence and obstruct the exercise of its 
sovereign rights in Tibet by the Chinese Government. 
This cannot but make the Chinese Government greatly 
surprised. 

“The Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China sincerely hopes that the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army may enter Tibet peacefully to per- 
form the sacred task of liberating the Tibetan people and 
defending the frontiers of China. It has, therefore, long 
since welcomed the delegation of the local authorities of 
Tibet, which has remained in India, to come to Peking 
at an early date to proceed with peace negotiations. Yet 
the said delegation, obviously as a result of continued 
outside obstruction, has delayed its departure for Peking. 
Further, taking advantage of the delay of negotiations, 
the local authorities of Tibet have deployed strong armed 
forces at Changtu, in Sikang province, in the interior ot 
China, in an attempt to prevent the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army from liberating Tibet. 

“On August 31, 1950, the Chinese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs informed the Indian Government through 
Ambassador Panikkar that the Chinese People’s Libera- 
tion Army was going to take action soon in West Sikang 
according to set plans, and expressed the hope that the 
Indian Government would assist the delegation of the local 
authorities of Tibet so that it might arrive in Peking in 
mid-September to begin peace negotiations. 

' “In early and middle September, the Chinese Charge 
d’Affairs, Shen Chien, and later Ambassador Yuan 
Chung-hsien, both in, person, told the said delegation that 
il was imperative that it should hasten to Peking before 
the end of September, otherwise the said delegation should 
bear the responsibilities and be held responsible for all 
the consequences resulting from the delay. In mid- 
September, Chinese Ambassador, Yuan, again informed 
the Indian Government of this. Yet still owing to outside 
instigation, the delegation of the local authorities of 
Tibet fabricated various pretexts and remained in India. 

“Although the Chinese Government has not given up 
its desire of settling the problems of Tibet peacefully, it 
can no longer continue to put off the set plan of the 
Chinese People’s ‘Liberation’ Army to proceed to Tibet. 
And the liberation of Changtu further proved that through 
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the instrument of Tibetan troops, foreign forces and influ- 
ences were obstructing the peaceful settlement of the 
prohlem of Tibet. But regardless of whether the local 
authorities of Tibet wish to proceed with peace negotia- 
tions, and regardless of whatever results may be achieved 
by negotiations, no foreign intervention will be permitted. 
The entry into Tibet of the Chinese People’s Liberation| 
Army and the liberation of the Tibetan people are also 
decizted. 

“Tn showing its, friendship with the Government of 
the Republic of India, and in an understanding of the 
desire of the Indian Government to see the problem of 
Tibet settled peacefully, the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China has kept the Indian 
Government informed of its efforts in this direction. What 
the Chinese Government cannot but deeply regret is that 
the Indian Government, in disregard of the facts,. has 


regarded a domestic problem of the Chinese Government — 


~-the exercise of its sovereign rights in Tibet—as an) 
international dispute calculated to increase the present 
deplorable tensions in the world.” 

The Chinese Note added: “The Government of .the 
Republic oz India had repeatedly expressed its desire of 
developing Sino-Indian friendship on the basis of mutual 
respect for territory, sovereignty, equality and mutual 
henefit, and of preventing the world from.going to war. 
The entry into Tibet of the Chinese People’s Liberation; 
Army is exactly aimed at the protection of the integrity 
of the territory and the sovereignty of China. And it is 
on this question that all those countries who desire to 
respect the territory and the sovereignty of China. should 
first of all indicate their real attitude towards China. 

“In the meantime, we consider that what is now 
threatening the independence of nations and world peace 
is precisely the forces of those imperialist aggressors. For 
the sake of the maintenance of national independence and 
the defence of world peace, it is necessary to resist the 
forces of these imperialist aggressors. The entry into 
Tibet of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army is thus 
an important measure to maintain Chinese independence, 
_ta prevent the imperialist aggressors from dragging. the 
world toward war, and to defend world peace. 

“The Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China welcomes the renewed declaration of 
the Indian Government that it has no political or terri- 
torial ambitions in China’s Tibet and that it does not 
seek any new privileged position. So long as our two 
sides adhere strictly to the principle of mutual respect 
for territery, sovereignty, equality and mutual benefit, we 
are convmeced that the friendship between China and 
India should be developed in a normal way, and that 
problems relating to Sino-Indian diplomatic, commercial 
and cultural relations with respect to Tibet, may be solved 
properly and to our mutual benefit through normal diplo- 
matic channels.” 


The New China News Agency also’ circulated an 
editorial'on Tibet by the People’s Daily of Peking, dated 
November 17, which said: “The Chinese cannot but 
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feel amazement and regret that the Indian, Government 
should try to hinder so just a step (the People’s Liberation, 
Army’s march into Tibet). Tibet is as much an integral 
part of China as Wales is of England or Bombay of 
India.” 

The paper said that not only would the peaceful 
settlement of the Tibetan question not be damaged by the 
march of the People’s Army into Tibet, but on the con- 
trary “any peaceful settlement should involve the peace- 
ful acceptance of the People’s Liberation Army’s entry 
into Tibet.” 

The paper alleged that “foreign aggressive forceq 
have tried to undermine a peaceful settlement by every 
means in their power,” and that the British Government 
deliberately procrastinated in giving the Tibetan delega- 
tion in India visas to travel via Hong Kong to Peking. 

Commenting on the delay to which the Tibetan dele- 
gation was subjected, the People’s Daily said: “We 
hear steps on the staircase but nobody ever appears. It 
is clear that the delay in the delegations coming to 
Peking for peace talks is due to foreign instigation and 
obstruction. It is this that should be held responsible 
for preventing and undermining peace talks.” 

The paper went on to comment that “the imperialists 
are afraid of the friendship between the Chinese and 
Indian peoples. They are deliberately undermining the 
efforts of the Indian and Chinese peoples to unite and 
work together. 

Hence they are using the Tibetan question to excite 
pinion in India and are attempting to make a break in 
the great friendship between the Indian and Chinese 
peoples.” 


Britain on Chinese Action in Tibet 


The British Under-Secretary of State. for Foreign. 
Affairs, Mr. Ernest Davies, making a statement about the 
situation in Tibet in the House of Commons on November 
20, declared that the Chinese action was “inexcusable and 
unforgivable.” 

“We regret,’ added Mr. Davies, “that the present 
international tension, which is unfortunately so great, 
should be increased by this unprovoked aggression of 
China against Tibet.” 

Replying to Sir John Mellor, Mr. Ernest Davies said: 
“His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have 
no representative in Tibet and therefore no direct means 
of the infrmation about the situation there. 

“We have, however, been informed by the Govern- 
ment of India that they have received reports from their 
Agent in Lhasa which show that the Chinese invasion 
has not made as much progress as was at first believed. 
There have been rumours that the Chinese had entered 
Lhasa, that resistance had ceased and that peace negotia- 
tions were in progress. These rumours are quite without 
foundation.” 

Mr. Davies declined to give an undertaking that, 


“while this unprovoked and naked aggression is conti- 


nuing against Tibet,” Britain would not enter into 
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tiegotiations with the Chitiese Communist Government 
“which is responsible for that invasion.” 

Mr. Anthony Eden asked whether the Government 
contemplated secking any further information or any 
joint action or representation with the Government of 
India, or anything of the kind. Mr Davies replies\s 
“We are in consultation with the Government of India 
on this matter, and a member of the United Nations is 
endeavouring to put it on the agenda of the General 
Assembly. Discussions on the matter are taking aplaee 
in New York at the present time.” - 


Mr. A. R. Blackburn said that, in view of the grave 
and urgent issue involved, he would raise the matter om 
the adjournment at the earliest opportunity. 

Later Mr. Blackburn was called on to raise the ality 
ject. He said : “Even the Communists themselves have, 
for once, not dared to proclaim that the- country the 
Communists are attacking is really the aggressor. This 
lie was too great even for Stalin; even Stalin could not 
say that Tibet had attacked China and the Soviet Union.” 

After dealing with the legal aspect of the situation, 
Mr. Blackburn continued: “Let us come to the basic 
principles.’ The sure way of avoiding war, as we have 
now learned, is to resist aggression at the moment it first 
occurs. There is greater moral justification for giving aid to 
Tibet than there was for giving aid to South Korea. Let 
the Communists take over Tibet, and they are on the 
borders of India. 


“Tibet has in its centre a plateau between 12,000. 


and 15,000 feet above sea level. It is an. ideal area for 
the establishment of airports of all kinds. It is an ideal 
area from which to conduct a radio war to dominate 
India and Pakistan. On moral, strategic and political 
grounds, we cannot afford to let Tibet fall. 

“T further suggest that the Government should imme- 
diately get in touch with the Governments of India and 
Pakistan, although Pakistan does not adjoin Tibet, and 
ask the Governments of India and Pakistan, with support 
from us, to send a brigade by air to Tibet.” 

Mr. E. B. Wakefield, who has lived for many months 
in Tibet, said: “The Tibetans really are the most peace- 
loving nation on earth and are incapable of fighting. 
They have no wish to fight. They have no means where- 
with to fight. I have attended a military display in 
Gartok, the capital of Western Tibet, and the arms used 
were bows and arrows! Whether we British can help: 
them I do not know, but I do know that many. people 
in India and Pakistan would volunteer, if called upon. 
I do suggest that if we could associate ourselves with 
India in any physical protest that we could make against 
this violation of Tibetan independence, then we should 
be very wise.” 


The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Ernest 
Davies) replied ; “I think that our position in regard to 
Tibet has been made quite clear in the replies which 
T have given to parliamentary questions which have been 
put to me in the last two or three weeks. 
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“As I stated this afternoon, this matter is now be 
fore the United Nations. Tibet has appealed to the 
United Nations, and the. United Nations is considering 
whether it should put the matter on its agenda and take 
any action. I think that it would be very rash of us 
tonight to discuss the military possibility of going to the 


‘aid of Tibet, or whether that would be advisable and 


whether that would be successful. It is entirely a matter 
now before the United Nations, and I do not propose to 
discuss that aspect of it. 

“As I have stated, we deplore the action China has 


‘ taken. Tibet was prepared to negotiate with China and 


it was while the Tibetan representatives were actually 
on their way to Peking that the Chinese took the aggres- 
sive action they did against this autonomous country, 
This action was taken without provocation and while 
peaceful negotiations were in progress. I think that the 
action taken by. the Chinese is inexcusable and un- 


forgivable. 


“We have recognised that China does have suzerainty 
over Tibet. We have taken that attitude for a considerable 
time, but only on the understanding that Tibet is regarded 
as autonomous. This suzerainty has been quite nominal 
for a considerable time and there has been no active 
interfertnce from China as far as we are aware. It 
dates back to 1911, since when Tibet has enjoyed de facto 
independence within this framework of Chinese suzerainty. 
The independence of Tibet has not yet been lost. That 
fact must be kept in mind. It is tragic that she is being 
attacked, but she still remains autonomous and de facto 
independent.” 


Mr. Davies added: “At this stage we are not in a 
position to say whether or not our legal attitude towards 
the country is affected by this. We are not prepared to 
have it changed and this is a matter which we have to 
take into account. Further than that I am afraid that I 
cannot go at the present time. 

“Tibet is an inaccessible country. It is a romantic 
country. It is cut off from India, Pakistan and Nepal 
by the great Himalayas and that makes it impossible, in) 
our view, that she should be used as a base for aggression. 
Chinese alleged fears in this respect are, of course, quite 
absurd. 


“The Tibetans are a most peaceful and pacific 
people. Tibet is one of the great centres of the Buddhist 
faith. They are remote from the world spiritually as 
well as geographically. I think we could refer to Tibet 
as Asia’s ivory tower. Here are these people who prefer 
to contemplate as it were the eternal truths rather than 
the hurly-burly of 20th century ideologies. 

“There igs a great deal to be said for that attitude 
in this world torn with international tension. We all 
think that it is tragic that these people cannot be left 
alone to pursue their devotions and their ancient way 
of life. We think that the Chinese should go home and 
leave the Tibetans to carry on their own unique and 
contemplative way of life. How can one possibly credit 
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that this religious community, living in its ivory tower 
on the crest of the world, could possibly resort to pro- 
vocation or to non-peaceful methods? It is sad to con- 
template that the Chinese, with the culture and wisdom 
of centuries, should now disturb this peaceful haven of 
yesterday.” 

Concluding, Mr. Davies said: “I suggest that the 
House should rest assured that this matter is under the 
urgent consideration of His Majesty's Government in 
full consultation with those members of the Common- 
wealth who are concerned, and that we regret that the 
present international tension, which is unfortunately so 
grest, should be increased by this unprovoked aggres- 
sion of China against Tibet. 

“We regret that the more so because, at the present 
time, we are endeavouring to bring China as an equal 
partner into the deliberations of the United Nations for 
the purpose of removing that tension and of restoring 
international peace. We still hope that the fact that a 
delegation is on its way to Lake Success may result in 
bezter counsels prevailing and some of this international 
tension being removed.” 


Faod 

The Food Department of the Government of India has 
failed to keep its promise to make the country self-suffi- 
cient in food by March 1951. This date line has beenj 
excended by another year. Failure to keep official pro~ 
mises in a vital matter like food is bound to react 
utfavourably on the public mind, Mr. Munshi has laid the 
blame for food shortage on the vagaries of nature. If 
Neture were to decide whether India should be self- 
suficient in food or not, one wonders what utility the 
food Ministry serves. Sardar Patel has disclosed that 
the total food shortage amounts to 6 or 7 per cent. Little 
credit reflects on a government that cannot meet a deficit 
of 7 per cent by internal production. Britain doubled 
her production in the early years of war. 

The official figures for food have been challenged 
during the food shortage. One calculation has not received 
the attention it deserves. India has a population of 320 
millions; her per capita adult consumption of food is about 
half a seer per day. In order to calculate the total quan- 
tity of food required to feed 320 millions, the total popu- 
lation must fbe converted into adult population by mullti- 
plying with .8 according to the Famine Commission 
Report. This gives an adult population of 260 millions. 
Total food required at the rate of 34 seers per week 
works ou: at about 43 million tons. Official figures for 
food production for the last three years, viz., 1948, 1949, 
1950 respectively are 44.39, 44.26 and 45.84 million tons. 
Therefore the shortage means seed grain and waste. 

Acharya Kripalani asked whether Government had 
ficed the target of March 1952 for attaining self-sufficiency 
in food out of intuition or inspiration or consulting “the 
science of astrology which is being rediscovered in modern 
days in high quarters,” 
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Acharya J. B. Kripalani said that the President had 
talked of unparalleled natural calamities of flood, earth- 
quake and drought in connection with the food situation. 
“These natural calamities,” said Acharya Kripalani, “are 
with us always. We know that our agriculture depends 
on weather and rain. He will be a poor marksman who, 
while he is shooting, makes no provision for wind and the 
natural movements of birds and beasts. All these must 
be taken into consideration when responsible Ministers 
make statements about the food situation. 

The ‘Grow-More-Food Campaign’ would fail, said 
Acharya Kripalani, unless Indian agriculture was placed 
on, a co-operative basis. It could not be improved on 
the bas‘s of private property in land. “In the days when 
we were fighting the British Government, we went into 
the villages and saw their condition. But after that we 
seem to have forgotten that our land is miserably sub- 
divided, the holdings are not consolidated, some of the 
best land is used for crops that are worthless and some 
of the worthless land is used for crops that can be grown 
with benefit elsewhere. Unless we are willing to take 
revolutionary action) in this direction, we will never be 
able to solve this food problem.” 

The Food Minister Shri K. M. Munshi told the nation, 
that the food position was “difficult” and there should be 
grim determination to face “all privations and not to go 
on complaining,” 

Government, he added, were doing their best, but 
the “cure” was not with the Government but with the 
public. Leaders of public opinion must support the 
Government policy, he said. 

The target to achieve self-sufficiency in food by 
March 1952 would be realised, Shri Munshi said, if people 
had faith in them and the whole nation put its best efforts. 
“After the Quit India movement, the biggest thing that 
the country has undertaken is to become self-sufficient by 
March 31, 1952, and if you go back upon it, I tell you 
that as a nation, you will have no confidence in yourself 
and no foreign nation will have confidence in you.” He 
added, “You have no alternative; either you do it or go 
down.” 

The ‘hathai’ rain, he said, failed in Bihar and there 
was a drought in that province not experienced for many 
years. Had Bihar got two inches of rain more, there would 
have been a (bumper crop. The result was that 75 per cent 
of the crop was destroyed in ten districts and 65 per cent 
in four other districts. Drought had brought difficulties 
to U.P., Orissa, West Bengal, Vindhya Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh, These calamities were of very much un- 
usual character and “we are to consider the food situation 
against the background of these unfortunate circum- 
stances.” 

Excepting three States, PEPSU, Madhya Bharat and 
Rajasthan there was no single State which had not been, 
afflicted by one or the other of the natural calamities. On 
rough calculation six million tons of foodgrains had been; 
either destroyed or wiped out or lost to the country 
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during this short period of 10th to 25th October. That was 
the position with which they were faced. 

Proceeding Shri Munshi said the import target was 
15 lakh tons. From July onwards it was raised and raised 
fast enough so that it would reach the neighbourhood of 
31 lakh tons. Criticism that the Central Government was 
sticking fast to a pledge and refusing to be realistic was 
inaccurate. New contracts were made; new foodgrains 
were rushed, But when, calamity came within the short 
space of three months no human effort could save the 
situation. If they had 200,000 tons of foodgrains more, 
there would have not been one single complaint. Nobody 
could have anticipated such calamity. In July, there was 
no starvation death in Bihar. Then came floods in the 
Kosi. At that time allotment was 40,000 tons. On account 
of the difficulties, 70,000 tons more were rushed to Bihar. 

The “Grow More Food” campaign, Shri Munshi said, 
was not a failure. In 1949, India consumed about three 
million tons of foreign food. This year, eliminating the 
strain due to natural calamities, they required only 15 to 
17 lakh tons of foodgrains. Therefore, there was an 
increase of 13 to 15 Jakh tons against the schedule of 17 
lakh tons, 


Shri Munshi said the country’s requirements in cot- 
ton were 40 lakh bales and in jute 72 lakh bales. By 1952, 
he added, Government hoped to produce cent per cent 
requirements in cotton and 61 lakh bales of jute. Thusi 
the Government would save Rs. 107 crores per year. 

On November 25, Mr. Munshi told the Congress 
Working Committee that India was faced with a total 
deficit of 8 million tons of foodgrain of which 6 million, 
tons accounted for the loss estimated to have resulted 
from natural calamities, 


Drought and Flood and Earthquake 


The following news was sent from Patna on Novem- 
ber 3 last. 

“Drought is still continuing in Bihar with devastat- 
ing effects on the paddy and other crops. 

“Nine out of 53 Subdivisions of the State reported 
what is officially described as a little rainfall during- the 
week ending October 25. No rainfall returns were re- 
ceived from 20 Subdivisions, and there was no rainfall 
at all in the 24 other Subdivisions. 

“The official weather and crop report for the period 
said: ‘Shortage of rain caused damage to the kharif 
crops throughout the State. Sowing of rabi crops was’ 
held up for want of rain’.” ' 


The story of Orissa is no better. The New Orissa, 
the Cuttack daily, said in its issue of November 3: 

“Drought has affected the production of some of 
the former State areas. This is natural, There is scarcely 
any irrigation system in these parts of Orissa. The rulers’ 
administration never moved in that line. Possibly the 
former administration had no funds which could be used 
on any major projects. Even after two years of merger 
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things are scarcely any better. In some areas some minor 
irrigation projects have been undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, but they can scarcely touch the fringe of the pro- 
blem. Only a planned programme can produce some 
results. But that, we believe, shall have to wait till the 
completion of the first stage of the Hirakud Project. The 
tragedy in Orissa is that its highland part is subjected to 
recurring drought, and its coastal area to floods, and both 
join to keep it as the poorest Province in India. And 
both the parts have this year been equally affected by 
drought and flood. The remedy is a long-term one, 
but something must be done to tide over a critical situa- 
tion which Orissa will have to face during the next four 
months. The surplus in foodstuff has been wiped out 
and the rest shall have to be conserved with the utmost 
care,” 


In Madras certain Andhra areas are perennially 
drought-stricken; famine is endemic there, In Travan- 
core and Cochin, bad weather destroyed crops. And to 
fill the cup of misery to the full, the cyclone and rains 
of 17 to 18 November that spread over from Andhra to 
Bengal have caused loss to crops the estimate of which 
will come out by the end of the month. 


Irrigation Projects in Rajasthan 


We wish success to the projects indicated below. 
Apart from their value as instruments in the ‘Grow More 
Food’ campaign, these projects will help push back the 
desert that has been, creeping towards the Uttar Pradesh, 
a danger to which Dr. Radha Kamal Mukherjee has drawn 
attention. 


The Rajasthan Government propose to spend Rs. 4 
crores on irrigation works in the State during the current 
year and the next. That will step up food production 
by one lakh tons. 


Among the works to be completed are the Awai 
irrigation project in, Jodhpur division, Todi and Chand- 
sarowar projects in Udaipur division, and Morel project 
in Jaipur division. The Awai project, estimated to cost 
Rs. 280 lakhs apart from hydro-electric installations and 
on which a sum of Rs. 80 lakhs has already been spent, 
is expected to yield 27,000 tons of foodgrains in years 
of good rainfall. The remaining projects are estimated 
to cost Rs. 70 lakhs and “will yield 12,000 tons of food 
crops annually. 


The Rajasthan Government are also a participant in) 
the Bhakra dam to the extent of 18 per cent. The dam 
when completed will supply water enough to irrigate 
10,00,000 acres and yield 300,000 tons of foodgrains in| 
Rajasthan. = 


Milk and Ghee 


Shree Thakurdas Bhargava’s Bill in the Central © 
Legislature created a certain excitement in the country. | 
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They held 2 conference at Nasik during the Congress 
session in support of this Bill. Since then everything 
appears to be quiet. But the problem raised by it is ever 
important, and the Indian Secial Reformer (weekly) of 
Bombev in discussing the problem quoted certain facts 
which are of permanent interest. “In this connection, it 
will ke interesting to note the following facts on ghee 
and milk: The latest official estimate of the production 
of milk and ghee in the Indian Union is made in a 
Brochure on the Marketing of Milk in the Indian Union 
(Jenuary, 1949). The estimates given in this brochure 
are as follows : 


Tctal production of Milk in the Indian Union— 
1,71,98,211 tons. 

Guantity of Milk converted into ghee —74,47,000 
tons. 

Percentage of Milk converted into ghee—48. © 

Rate of conversion specified in the brochure—17 seers 
of mck per seer of ghee. 

Guantity of ghee produced—4,50,000 tons. 


The above estimate of ghee production is also borne 
out br Sir Datar Singh (Additional Secretary to Govern-~ 
ment 3f India, Ministry of Agriculture) in his article “A. 
General Survey of the Milk Problem in India” in Indian 
Farming of November 1949. According to him, of the 
total milk produced, 36.2 per cent is used for fluid con- 
sumption, 19.5 per cent as curd, kAhoa, and table butter, 
wile nearly 43.3 per cent is used for making ghee. Out 
oi 4.50,000 tons of ghee produced, about half may be 
estimated to reach the towns, while the other half will 
be consumed by the villages. The ghee that is needed is 
some twenty times the amount that is available.” 

Our contemporary feels, however, that there is “little 
hope of more ghee being available to us.’ We do not 
share this feeling. The old social economy that made 
cur country “flow with milk and honey” was not all a 
myth. Many of us can, bear testimony from their boy- 
hood’s experience to the truth of this history. The 
revival of Panchayat Government in India’s rural areas 
as Indicated in Shree Satish Chandra Das Gupta’s The 
Cow in India (1845-46) has become a possibility. It 
skow-d be able to resuscitate that economy, 


“Co-Sadan” in Uttar Pradesh 


he Uttar Pradesh Press: has been publicizing the 
vasi schemes of Animal Husbandry that its various 
departments have been co-operating to launch both, One 
of these is a mammoth ‘Go-Sadan’ to be built in the 
taie. One of the long-felt needs of the U. P. has heen, 
2 sufficiently Jarge area, suitable in other respects, where 
yourg bulls could be bred up to maturity under the best 
poss:ble conditions. The Forest Department in co- 
operation with the Animal Husbandry Department has 
prexided an 8-10 mile belt, along the northern boundary 
vf tae Terai Colonisation Scheme, which extends to a 
depth of 800 yards northwards and is for the most part 
- only lightly forested, being mainly grassland. Here the 
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‘Go-Sadan’ is to be built. All good timber trees will be 
marked and felling is to be confined to brush-wood and 
fuel trees, the others providing the shade for the grazing 
animals and timber for the State, 

To this ‘Go-Sadan’ will be transferred the young 
stocks from various farms under the Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry Departments and the progress of these 
animals will be carefully watched. Strict standards will 
be enforced and defective animals will be castrated and 
culled as bullocks. The fit ones will be kept to the age 
of about three years when they will’ be distributed for 
service as bulls. Emphasis will be laid on breed. It 
is hoped to build up statistics as the animals will be 
registered with the Animal Husbandry Department. 

’ The animals will also be insured against various 
diseases like gad-flys, dinderpest, cow-pox, etc. Regular 
feeding will ‘be based on scales laid down by the Animal 
Nutrition (Research) Officer, Bharari (Jhansi). Special 
grass, such as ‘Sudan Grass’ and ‘Giant Star Grass’ will 
be grown at this sanctuary. 

Apart from these government activities, Mira Behn, 
Gandhiji’s British disciple, proposes to devote the rest 
of her life to building up a “Pashu~Loka” where cows 
only will be cared for and the people shown how cow- 
protection and the supply of the best milk can be orga- 
nized under ancient traditions. The Pashu-Loka was 
opened by Babu Rajendra Prasad during his visit to the 
Gurukul Golden Jubilee. We wish more of its activities 
were published in the Press. 


Cost of the Bombay Strike 


The lesson of the abortive 60-days strike on the part 
of the textile-mill workers of Bombay has not taught 
Shree Jai Prakash Narain any lesson in sobriety and 
appreciation of social difficulties. Otherwise, he would 
not have held the threat of a railway strike for the satis- 
faction of certain unspecified grievances. But society in 
India apart from capitalists and organised labour has, we 
think, now reached a stage of exasperation where the 
erdering of its economic life should no longer be left to the 
whims and caprices of these two groups of people who 
constitute less than 4 per cent of the population. It ig 
time that the population of India in general should 
assert themselves. Otherwise, their wellibeing will be 
wrecked by the shouters of foreign slogans and the imita- 
tors of alien ways of solving social problems. The time 
has come when strikes and lock-outs should be put under 
ban. These are expensive methods as the following letter 
published in airecent issue of the Delhi Organizer from 
its Bombay correspondent throws light on this strike that 
reveal human nature, both labourite and capitalist, in its 
meanness and blindness and utter selfishness. 


“l. The Industrial Court awarded the Textile Labour 
of Bombay 2 months’ wages as bonus. 

2. Labour appealed to the Appellate Tribunal for 
8 months’ wages plus allowances as bonus. 

3. Before their appeal was decided or even heard, 
the politicians-controlled labour struck work. 
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_ The Bombay Government declared the strike 
“illegal,” and thought it has done all it need do. 

4, While more than one-tenth of the total labour 
population of Bombay (2,00,000) throughout defied the 
strike-call, less than one-tenth the total number of 
textile labourers met the other day at Bandra (Bombay) 
and decided for all textile labour—that the strike 
shall continue.” 


Wuat Srrixe was Cost 
F “I. On October 12, the strike entered its 60th 
ay. 

2. The country has lost over 22 crore yards of 
cotton cloth in non-production so far. 

3. Labour has lost over Rs. 3.5 crores by way of 
non-receipt of wages. 

4 The citizens of Bombay have had to suffer 
the tension of frequent lathi-charges, tear-gas, bombing, 
and firing.” 

VEsTED INTERESTS IN STRIKE 

“Addressing a press conference the other day 
Bombay's Home Minister Morarjibhai Desai hinted 
that a certain Marwari multi-millionnaire was financing 
the strike to embarrass the Government. 

1. Some people have suggested since that the said 
merchant prince was no other than Seth Dalmia. 

2. It has also been openly alleged that Ahmeda- 
bad Mill-owners are financing the Bombay strike to 
create an artificial shortage of cloth in the country 
and thereby sell their cloth at extortionate rates. 

3. The socialist leaders are charged with preci- 
pitating the strike just to time it with the harvest 
season so that labour may find easy employment in 
rural areas, escape the financial consequences of a pro- 
longed strike, and thus kill two hhirds with one stroke. 

4. Bombay Mill-owners are said to be not un- 
happy over the strike, They are finding part produc- 
tion more profitable than. full production.” 


Labour Shortage in India 


Ministers, Central and Provincial, are often found 
bemoaning labour shortage in the country. This is hard 
to explain when the world sees millions of men and 
women, about 60 millions, jobless in the country eking 
out a miserable existence. The explanation of this mal- 
adjustment will take us into the region of psychology. 
There appears to be an inclination in India’s human 
nature to spare oneself the strain and labour that are 
demanded of modern men and women in order to lead a 
better life. 


Calcutta Port's Trade and Facilities 


Calcutta Port handled 8,774,821 tons of sea-borne 
trafic in 1949-50 as against 8,163,067 tons in the previous 
year. About 1,280 vessels with an aggregate gross tonnage 
of 7,821,766 entered the port as against 1,214 ships with 
a tonnage of 7,385,320 in the year before. 

The total tonnage of imports cleared was 3,844,991 
as against 3,264,321 in the preceding year. The princi- 
pal increases were in cement (97,806 tons), flour 
(49,108 tons), foodgrains (226,638 tons), iron and steel 
(107,935 tons) and salt (106,819. tons). 

Exports during the year totalled 4,929,830 tons as 
against 4,898,746 tons in the preceding year. The. princi- 
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pal increases were (bone and bonemeal (9,965 tons), coal 
(144,539 tons), jute (10,053 tons), and ores (16,965 
tons). Exports of gunny and jute amounted to 969,841 
tons and 215,717 tons, respectively. Iron ore exports were 
much below the estimated figure, as the anticipated ship- 
ments to Japan of 350,000 tons did not materialise, 

Calcutta Port’s total income for 1949-50 was 
Rs. 7,68,83,960 as against the original estimate of 
Rs. 6,84,04,374. Albout 40 per cent of this excess is 
accounted for by the increase in traffic in the port. The 
income from goods exceeded the estimated amount by 
Rs. 33 Jakhs. Other notable increases were Rs. 17.31 
lakhs under income from vessels; Rs. 13.36 lakhs in rent 
from lands and ‘buildings; and Rs. 8.99 lakhs from rail- 
ways. 


During the year, total expenditure was Rs. 7,24,78,143 
as against the estimated amount of Rs. 6,73,34,212. 
Expenditure under the head “Establishment” was Rs. 15 
lakhs more than the estimated amount. 

The result of the year’s working was a surplus of 
Rs. 47,40,811 and, after meeting the cost of minor works 
chargeable to revenue and the Joss on sale and deprecia- 
tion of securities, a sum of Rs. 44 lakhs was appropriated 
to the revenue reserves and fire insurance fund, 

According to the administration report for the year, 
construction of the pilot model of the Hooghly River hag 
been completed at Poona. The construction of another 
model, known as the Port model, embracing the reach of 
the Hooghly from Konnagar to Budge Budge, has been 
taken on hand at the Poona Research Station. 


Gray Report 

Mr. Gordon Gray’s report, recently submitted to 
President Truman, has been released for publication 
although not in its entirety. This report is a comprehen-~ 
sive analysis of the world economic situation from the 
standpoint of the U.S. Foreign economic policy. Mr. 
Gray was appointed by President Truman, to draw a 
non-partisan programme for the alleviation of dollar 
shortage of the foreign democracies with the object of 
establishing a sound and prosperous trade relationship 
with them before Marshall Aid ends on June 30, 1952. 
The Report has been hailed as being eminently realistic 
in approach. It has focussed attention on the four out- 
standing problems facing the world to-day, namely (1) 
development of economically backward regions, (2) 
bridging of the dollar gap, (8) formulation of plans 
aimed at free and multilateral trade, and (4) inter- 
national control over distribution of scarce materials. 

Mr. Gray’s Report thus lends support to the pressing 
need for the development of the undeveloped and the 
under-developed areas of the. world. It acknowledges the 
need for the encouragement among the free nations of 
the world, for the attempts at the betterment of economic 
conditions and relaxations, essential for the development 
of stable democratic societies willing and able to defend 
themselves, and to raise the standard of living of their 
people. The Report has, accordingly, envisaged a provi- © 
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sion cf as much as 1600-2000 million dollars per annum 
in order to finance the development of these areas. The 
Report poin:s out that private investment alone cannot 
solve the problem of financing all these development 
programmes, adequate funds for public capital assistance 
must be a part of any effective foreign policy. With a 
view to meeting this development fund, the Report pro- 
poses an expansion of the lending operations of the 
World Bank and the U.S. Export-Import Bank to provide, 
in the next few years, an annual net flow of investment 
funds of 600-800 million dollars. For this purpose, it 
has recommended an increase in the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank from 3500 to 5000 million 
dolla-s. The adoption of a general policy of permitting 
U.S. loans to be spent outside, as well as within the 
U.S., and of financing, in some selected areas, of some 
of tke local costs of development projects has been sug- 
gestec. The other recommendations of the Gray Report, 
whicat are of interest to India, are: (1) private invest- 
ment should be considered as the most desirable means 
of providing capital, and its scope should be widened as 
far as possible, (2) negotiation of investment treaties 
to eacourage private investment should be expedited, and 
the Bill to authorise government guarantees of private 
investments against risks of inconvertibility and ex- 
propriation should be enacted as a worldwide experiment, 
and (3) grants may be used for development and techni- 
cal assistance in some cases, when development 
programmes, urgently needed from U.S. objectives, can- 
not be soundly financed by loans, 


Laying emphasis on the last one, the Report estimates 
the dollar needs for such aids at about 500 million 
dollars per annum, apart from the emergency require- 
merts arising from military action. The first two recom- 
mencations, the Commerce comments, have special 
relevance from the point of view of this country’s policy 
in regard to foreign capital. The Government of India 
are alive to this problem and have outlined their policy 
in s2tegorical terms, more or less on the lines indicated 
in -he Gray Report. India will be keenly interested in 
this Report. This country wants foreign capital for the 
financing of her development projects, both short term 
and long term. 

The Report favours the formulation of plans aimed at 
free and multilateral international trade. It urges conti- 
nued efforts to establish an adequate system of 
international payments and to eliminate trade restrictions, 
It says, “Only in this way can the nations of the world 
achieve rising standards of living through sound and self- 
supporting economies.” Thus it raises the biggest con- 
troversy an international economies once again. 

Mr. Gray recommends the direct international con- 
tro. and distribution of scarce materials. Apparently the 
U.S. will be the biggest beneficiary of this recommendation, 
bu. if it is carried to its logical conclusion, ie. if 
int=rnational control and distribution of defence and 
straiegic materials can be successfully done, chances of 
‘ wart will diminish. 


The comments of the Odserver, London, deserve 
attention. 

The Observer says: “The report is addressed to 
the American Government, but this does not mean that 
its guiding ideas have no application outside America. 
Its vision could never be realised if America refused to 
play the leading role which her wealth and power impose 
on her, but the full co-operation of other industrial 
powers is no less essential for the realisation of what is 
a world design. Britain’s role is still clearly the second 
most important.” 

In a general assessment of the document the Observer 
says: “It is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance 
of this report.” 

Comparing it with the Marshall Plan, the Observer 
points out that the Marshall Plan, being a single short- 
term measure, had to succeed or fail at one go and 
would have ended had Congress rejected it. “The Gray 
Report is not so, this can at once and in tote be accepted 
or rejected. 

“It makes no fewer than 22 concrete recommendationg 
and each would require a major act of policy. Even the 
most willing Congress could hardly put them all into 
force during one session. On the other hand, the report 
offers a coherent and profoundly reasoned doctrine of 
international economic long-term policy which not even 
a total rejection by one Congress could kill.” 

“This doctrine,” the Observer goes on, “proclaims 
the subordination of economic policy to foreign policy. 
Prosperity is no longer viewed as an isolated end within 
a national framework but as a means of establishing peace 
and security in an international framework. The resources 
of the free world are to be considered and treated as a 
whole, They are to be kept consistently fully employed, and 
applied to achieve the maximum effect in providing defen- 
sive strength, rising living standards and social content- ° 
ment. This is almost incidentally seen also as the key 
to the winning of the cold war.” 

Thus “the report sets out to make possible the full 
absorption of the product of a fully employed America by 
the whole free world. This implies the extension in a 
modified form of aid to Western Europe and Japan and 
a liberalised American tariff and subsidy policy as a; 
step to free trade. But the main stress is laid on attack- 
ing poverty in the under-developed areas by every means— 
private investment, technical aid, Government loans and 
grants—in permanent co-operation between America and 
the other Western industrial powers.” 


In Defence of Civil Liberty 

The Hitavada, English language daily of Nagpur, hag 
quoted the following words of Judge Robert Jackson of 
the U.S.A. Supreme Court to drive home the point 
against the frequent use of ordinances and Public Safety 
Acts against men and organizations persistently critical 
of the Nehru Government and the States Government. 
Our Supreme Court has risen to the occasion and very 
often pulled up our Executive Government anxious for 
quick changes in human psychology. Our Nagpur con- 
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temporary asks them to “paste this extract on the back of 
their Public Safety Acts.” 

_ “If I assume that defendants are disposed to com- 
mit every opportune disloyal act, helpful to Communist 
countries it 1s still ditticult to reconcile with tradition 
of American law, the jailing of persons by the Courts 
because of anticipated ibut as yet uncommitted crimes. 
Imprisonment to protect society from predicted but 
unconsummated oftences is so unprecedented in this 
country and so fraught with danger of excesses and 
injustices that I am loth to resort to it even as a dis- 
cretionary judicial technique to supplement conviction, 
of such, offences as those of which defendants stand 
convicted. But the very essence of constitutional free- 
dom of press and speech is to allow more liberty than, 
the good citizen will take. The test of vitality is whe- 
ther we will suffer and protect much that we think 
false, mischievous and bad, both in taste and intent.” 


Hindi as State Language 


The decision of the Constitution Assembly making 
Hindi the State Language of India has not solved the 
problem yet. The following news from Madras, and the 
commentary on it in the Bihar Herald of November 4 
show that there is exasperation silently gathering 
strength : 

“S. R. Sastri, Chairman, Board of Studies in Hindi 
in the Madras University, has made a strange propo- 
sal: He suggests that ‘if Hindi be introduced in 
schools in Madras, one of the South Indian languages, 
preferably Tamil, must be made a compulsory subject 
ee ; study for the Hindi-speaking boys in northern, 
ndia. 

One may note here that Hindi is merely an optional 
subject in Madras schools. As a reciprocal gesture, 
Sastri wants Tamil to be made a compulsory subject ity 


North Indian schools. 
What is the sense in making Hindi the Rastra- 


bhasa of India, if we have to learn Tamil ?” 

On top of this comes the news that a section of 
Tamilians have started to preach boycott of North India 
shops in Madras. It has dangerous possibilities to which 
the Nehru Government should direct its utmost vigilance. 

Propagandists on behalf of Hindi must understand 
that since Hindi speakers are in a minority in the Indian 
Union taken as a whole, their clamour for the adoption 
of Hindi forthwith is causing resentment and reaction 
which will end in negation of the Rastrabhasa resolution. 

In all non-Hindi-speaking areas this campaign of 
Hindi protagonists is regarded with some considerable 
justification, as an attempt to establish a hegemony for 
those whose mother tongue is Hindi. 


Tuberculosis Association of India 


The llth report of this association has a record of 
progressive fight against a menace that has been growing 
apace in India. The report says in p. 2 that “although 
it is difficult to establish by figures a definite rise in the 
incidence of tuberculosis, there is reason to believe that 
the disease is spreading under the abnormal conditions 
created during the past decade’ by such events as the 
second world war, the Bengal famine and the recent mass 
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migration of people between Pakistan and India.” This 
recognition is the surest way to awaken public opinion, 
to the danger and warn it betimes. And from this 
awakening will come the vigilance that will instruct us 
in preventive measures and readiness to adopt these. Dr. 
K. C. K. E. Raja, presenting the report on April 20 
last has included all these in the “comprehensive national 
anti-tuberculosis programme.” And in course of hig 
speech on the occasion he indicated the value of one of 
these measures when he said: “It has, indeed, been 
demonstrated that, in communities living under conditions 
not far removed from those of our people, a 75 per cent 
reduction in the incidence of tuberculosis has been possi- 
ble by intensive immunisation with BCG vaccine.” 

A perusal of the report and the proceedings of the 
annual report leaves the impression in the mind that its 
authorities will not lag behind in this good fight as Dr. 
Raja’s words emphasized that they were determined to 
carry on the “BCG campaign for immunising the people, 
the establishment of certain Tuberculosis Centres for 
training medical and other personnel for anti-tuberculosis 
work and, above all, the prospect of increasingly active 
collaboration between India and the Specialised Agencies 
under the United Nations and more particularly among 
such agencies, the World Health Organisation and the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund.” 


Centenary of the Hindu High School 


We publish the following with the greatest pleasure : 
The Hindu High School, Triplicane, Madras, will 
be celebrating in February 1952, the completion of 
100 years of service to the cause of Secondary Educa- 
tion in the State of Madras. This institution has pro- 
duced distinguished young men who, in later life, 
have achieved success in different spheres of public 
activity. It has been serving the educational needs of 
the children of all classes in the locality. Under 
aided management, the school has expanded from small 
beginnings to its present stature. 

The school has had a succession of distinguished 
Headmasters and teachers. The late Mr. K. B. 
Ramanatha Ayyar, the late Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri and Mr. P. A. Subramania Iyer were some of 
the former Headmasters, 


Bettering Tribal Life 


The Nehru Government appear to be anxious to have 
quick results from their plans for bettering the life of 
25 million tribals of India. On this anxiety Dr. D. N. 
Majumdar, Head of the Department of Anthropology in the 
Lucknow University had the following words of caution 
in course of his article entitled “Experiment in Tribal 
Life,” published in the Bombay Quarterly—The Indian, 
Journal of Social Work. Jt is the organ of the Bureau 
of Research and Publications of the Tata Institute of 
Social Science, a unique institute in India. Dr. Majum- 
dar discussed the life and labour of the “Dudhis” of 
Mirzapur District in Uttar Pradesh, and speaking of the 
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recommendations of the Dudhi Enquiry Committee, he 
characterized these as “unreal in the context of the pre- 
sent condition of this tribal area.” But he did not leave 
us vith destructive criticism only. 


“The establishment of factories and large-scale 
industries, in backward areas, without ascertaining the 
capacity of the people to accept and adopt such rapid 
change may recoil in the long run, on indian indus- 
trialisalion. A change trom agriculture and co-opera- 
tive farming into handicraft and cottage industries, 
may have a smooth transition, for the personal relation- 
-hip that the tribals everywhere regard as indispensable 
.o personality adjustments must not be superseded by 
3 sudden change to‘factory production or large-scale 


andertakings. irrigation by tanks and storage water , 


cust precede canal irrigation and a time lag must be 
allowed for the backward people to adjust to new 
methods of distribution. As long as tribal solidarity 
zzists, it should be explored to aid adaptibility, and 
the first steps towards techriological advance, which 
. aust come sooner than later, must be co-operative and, 
collective farming, multi-purpose co-operative societies, 
end tenancy legislation, declaring the tribal land 
inalienable from the tribes, and eliminating micdle- 
ten and usurpers who have merrily intercepted profits 
snd reduced them te bond slaves and an essential 
‘must’ or ‘compulsive,’ of wiping off debts, lock, stock 
and barrel. This is the experiment that must be giver 
top priority, before any development schemes are 
planned and given effect to in tribal parts of the 
country. Mere knowledge: of three R’s is not the 
anacea as some devoutly think.’ 
Seviet Union's Version 
We have got used to Soviet propaganda on and 
against men and measures and are not generally left 
imzressed by it. The virulence of its vituperation id 
responsible for this reaction. Its propaganda sheets entitled 
News and Views from the Soviet Union, “issued by the 
Rerresentative Tass News Agency of the U. S. 5. R.” 
fin= us interested readers when these describe the 
measures of uplift and enlightenment in their unit-States. 
Apart from obvious attempts to depict things in, 
he-ghtened colour, the story these tell constitutes records 
of some real achievement, of which the real test is that 
dcting crisis in the Soviet Union’s life, the German attack, 
the Union Republics held fast to the anchor of their post- 


IS&T7 life with its sacrifices. 


This recognition does not, however, blind us to the 
fact that under the stress of an inner urge the Soviet 
riling class finds itself impelled to do and say things 
tket have become associated in our thought with “imperial- 
isn.” The Soviet Foreign Minister, M. Andre Vyshinisky, 
may be authorized by’his boss to say that capitalism or 
“ee enterprise” may exist side by side with communism 
o: “totalitarianism” during the present phase of human. 

svelopment, as he is reported to have done on Novem~ 
b2r 18 at the General Assembly of the U.N.O. But 
himan nature has never been able to tolerate a rival 
m=ar the throne. Karl Marx’s new theology even has not 
been able to work out such a miracle in human conduct. 
“Dictatorship of the proletariat” is not the way towards 
synthesis of philosophies~or reconciliation in conduct. 


——+-— 
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This experience makes us a little sceptical with regard 
to Soviet or U.S.A. asseverations on peace and amity 
between, peoples and States. ‘Theretore, the Soviet version, 
of the “cold war’—the “peace” that the Soviet propa- 
gandists have been giving shape to in their beace Con- 
gresses and Conferences leaves us cold. But what is 
recorded in the Soviet News’ New Delhi publication of 
Novemlber 2 last throws a certain light on the history of 
Soviel reaction to the anxiety for peace -by the mien and 
women. of goodwill in all parts of the world. 


On September 6, 1928, the Soviet Union joined the 
Briand-Keulogg Pact and made it effective before the 
gspeciied date. The U.S.S.R. Government proceeded 
in this case from the fact that while the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact did not provide for effective measures of struggie 
against aggression, it nevertheless called for the 
rejection Of war as a weapon of national policy. 

On the initiative of the Soviet Union, Conventions 
on the definition of aggression were concluded in 
London in 1933 between the U.S.S.R. and eleven 
States. These Conventions, which have historical signi- 
ficance, served as a new link in the chain of measures 
undertaken by the Soviet Government in the interest 
of strengthening peace and universal security. 

The definition of aggression presented by the 
Soviet delegation, in 1933 to the League of Nations 
Security Committee at the conference for reducing and 
restricting armaments served as the basis for the 
definition of aggression. This Committee, which 
iconsisted of representatives of 17 States, including 
the USA, Britain and France approved in the main 
the definition of aggression proposed by the dele- 
gation of the Soviet Union. According to this defi~ 
nition, the invading party (the aggressor) shall be 
considered that State which is the first to take any of 
the following actions: declaration of war against 
another State; the invasion by its armed forces of the 
territory. of another State even without declaration of 
war: bombarding the territory of another State by its 
land, naval or air forces, or knowingly attacking the 
naval or air forces of another State; the landing in, 
or introduction within the frontiers of, another State 
of land, naval or air forces without the permission of- 
the Government of such a State, or the infringement 
of the conditions of such permission, particularly as 
regards the duration of sojourn or extension of area; 
the establishment of a naval blockade of the coast or 
ports of another State. 


No considerations whatsoever of a political, 
strategical, or economic nature, including the desire 
to exploit natural riches or to obtain any sort of 
advantages or privileges on the territory of another 
State, no references to considerable capital investments 
or other special interests in a given State. or to the 
alleged absence of certain attributes of State orga- 
nization. in the case of a given country, shall be accept- 
ed as justification of aggression. 

In particular, justification for attack cannot be 
based upon the internal situation in a given State, as 
for instance: revolutionary or counter-revolutionary 
movement, civil war, or any other events. 

Such is the accepted idea of aggression incor- 
porated in a number of international acts: the Geneva 
protocol on the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes of October 2, 1924; the Protocol on non- 
intervention in the internal and foreign affairs of other 
States, concluded in Buenos Aires in 1936: the Saada- 
bad Pact of July 8, 1937, concluded ‘by Turkey, Iraq, 


_ Iran, Afghanistan; the American treaty on mutual 
. assistance concluded in Rio de Janeiro-in 1947, which 
specifies that the unprovoked armed attack by one 

State of the territory, nation or land, naval or air 

. forces of another State is considered aggression and a 
number of others.” ; 

We are prepared to accept the truth of this story 
‘of the Soviet Union’s long-drawn-out efforts for peace, 
though we. remember to have seen other versions chal- 
lenging it on material points. But one thing that strikes 
us as being curious, and that is, how in the light of this 
‘definition of “aggression,” the Soviet propagandist can} 
justify North Korea’s incursion into the South as the 


“liberation movement of the Korean people”; how China’s . 


-invasion of Tibet by its armed forces for “alleged absence 

of certain attributes of State organization.” How it can, 
justify what Mao Tse-tung has said in reply to India’s 
remonstrance couched in the gentlest of words and with 
the best of spirit? We would wait for a reply to these 
questions before we venture again into the subtleties of 
Soviet controversy. 


“News From Dacca’ 


The latest issue of United Empire (September- 
October, 1950), Journal of the Royal Empire Society of 
London, has reached our hands a few days ago. It con- 
tains reports of two meetings ‘wherein one Sir 
Frederick Bourne, first Governor of East Bengal under 
Pakistani dispensation, addressed members on “News 
from Dacca.” The other was addressed by A. J. Elkins, 
President of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India; the title of his address was “New India.” 

These addresses reflect the sentiments and opinions 
of Indo-British bureaucrats and their patrons of “Clive . 
Street.” Sir Frederick has been able to ‘present a 
detached story of events in Pakistan, of East Bengal 
specially, where the last days of his regime had been. 
darkened by Pakistani fanaticism and brutality. In our 
last issue we have quoted Dr, Jeelany, wherein he said 
that Sir Frederick had incurred Pakistani disapproval 
for his “sympathy” with the Hindus during the February 
experiences at Dacca. And we have heard it suggested 
that his resignation had fheen hastened by the feeling 
cf helplessness in, face of those aberrations. His address 
at London runs true to this story. And we feel that we 
cannot do better than tell his story in his own words. 
Naturally enough Sir Frederick had most to say on 
“communal disturbances,” and his version of the begin- 
nings of the last holocaust of the Hindus of East Bengal is 
worth knowing. 

“In December of last year, an incident took place 
in the Bagerhat Division of the Khulna district of 

East Bengal, wherein a police man was killed and 

three others injured, while endeavouring to arrest the 

culprit. The area in which this incident took place has 

‘been for many years difficult to deal with from a 

‘police point of view, and as was inevitable when police 


officers have been killed and injured, the local popu- 
lation expected some form of reprisal. A number of 
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Hindus crossed the border into India. A great deal of 
capital‘ was made out of this incident on the indian 
side, and the Calcutta Fress and the so-called Asso- 
ciation for the Frotection of the Rights of, s.norities 
put out most inflammatory.reports indicating a com- 
plete reign of terror in the, Khulna district—a large 
proportion of whose population are Hindus. 

_ “The Secretariat at acca were for sometime quite 

unaware that India was taking such an exaggerated 

view of this incident, and in fact, it was not ior some 
weeks that very much notice was taken of it om 
either side. But by the end of January, feelings in, 

West Bengal had been inflamed, and reports began to 

arrive in Dacca—these also no doubt highly exaggerat- 
ed—-of oppression of Muslims in neighbouring districts 
of West Bengal, and in Calcutta itself. 

“Early in February there were reports of actual. 
murders, and of a good deal of arson ‘and eviction in 
eertain parts of Calcutta, and on the 10th February 
there was a most ~illadvised procession in Dacca, 
organised mainly by Muslim clerks .and others who 
had relations in West Bengal, and detonated the 
charge. Disturbances broke out that day at Dacca, and 
very shortly after in several other districts, and there 
was regrettable loss of life. 

“The authorities on both sides did their best to 
restore order as soon as possible. At this stage, the 
number of murders in Calcutta was not very great; 
troops were immediately employed to restore order in, 
Calcutta, as they were in Dacca; and on the East 
Bengal side, actual incidents had ceased by about the 
14th February . . . But meanwhile the flow of refugees 
in both directions had started on a very large scale 
and later disorder flared up again on the West Bengal 
side.” 

Sir Frederick has tendered evidence with regard io 
the “peace-loving” nature of East Bengal Muslims, and 
he held responsible for the disturbances -“well-known, 
bad characters who had taken part in old periodical 
riots in Dacca,’ or, “refugees from Bihar and_ else- 
where, who had been eking a. precarious living in East 
Bengal for the last year or two”; or, “in the rural areas, 
Muslim cultivators who thought the opportunity of loot 
too good to miss.” But he appeared to have held official- 
dom as the prime culprit. And in describing their contri- 
bution to increasing the tension between the two States, 


he uttered quite frank words. 


“Dr, Johnson, once observed that patriotism was 
the last refuge of a scoundrel, Rather a hard saying: 
but so far-as East Bengal is concerned no one ever 
said a truer word. It is the petty tyranny of the 
small official in the rural areas particularly, which 
keeps antagonism alive. Sometimes he is acting, as 
he thinks, from the best motives: he believes it to 
be his duty to assert the power of State in and out 
of season. Sometimes he is just working off old 
‘scores with the idea of patriotism as a justification. 
At all times, like the Muslim public at large, he is 
liable to be influenced by highly exaggerated reports 
in the local press, and by. deliberate preaching of 
hatred of other communities. 


- Sir Frederick made four suggestions with a view 
to easing tension. The last is most important, 
because it’s approach is psychological. “. . . the Hindu 
communities as.a.whole in, India, must be brought to 


Hillages were deserted, and a considerable number of > accept the sovereignty of Pakistan.” 
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“All men of goodwill look forward to a_ time 
wken Pakistan and India will be on good terms with 
each other; when trade flows again; and the rule 
o: law is fully established; but reunion with India 
ie a measure which all Pakistariis will resist to the 
death: Until it is recognized in India and publicly 
accepted as a fact by genuine leaders in that coun- 
try that Pakistan has come to stay, there will be no 
rezl security on either side.” 

An interesting discussion followed the address; old 
“Ang o-Indians” aired their views and anxieties in weys 
that made the report interesting reading. It showed that 
a “rrling class’ mind finds it difficult to forget the 
past. One of them, Sir Olaf Caroe, was kittenish in his 
curiesity; he appeared anxious to know of the “Moham- 
medan invasion of the lower districts of Assam which 
the .issamese did not like,” of the “strongly Moham- 
median” Arakanese. Sir Frederick. Bourne replied that 
_ the “invasion” has created a problem that awaits to be 
scived, and there was not “much” trouble on the 
Burna side. But the real reply to these two questions 
came from the chairman of the meeting, Sir Robert 
Reid. sometime Governor of Assam. His words in this 
connection throw light on the subject, and the Indian 
pub.rc and the Nehru Government should not miss their 
sitraicance, 

“With regard to the remarks about the immi- 
zration of Mohammedans into Assam, he knew that 
when Sir Mahommed Saadullah was his Prime 
Tlinister he looked-upon that immigration with a 
creat deal of satisfaction. Though as a good 
Assamese he ought to have resisted this invasion 
from Bengal, yet he was decidedly lukewarm in his 
efforts to prevent those virile Muslims from pushing 
lhe easy-going Assamese from their ancient homes. 
For, as a Moslem, he rejoiced to see more and more 
If{fehammedans going into Assam, so as ‘to strengthen 
he case for including Assam in Pakistan.” 
fs that danger absent today? We ask this question 

o: -he Bengali-Hindu-baiting A'ssamese. 


Ayzhanistan and Pakistan 


The so-called common, bond of Islam has not been, 
abl> to make these two immediate neighbours in Asia’s; 
raaa friendly to each other. Pakistan’s Prime Minister, 
i course of his speech made in the Pakistan Assembly 
cn the 7th of October Jast related the story of the 
ung-atefulness of Afghans. and the good deeds done by 
‘his State to these inimical fellow-believers, 


“In, many cases we are allowing the export of 
“ommodities to Afghanistan’ which Pakistan can ill- 
afford and for which we have spent our valuable 
zoreign exchange. In the case of Aighan fresh and 
dry fruit India has imposed a 36 per cent import 
uty, but Pakistan has imposed no import duty. 
Pakistan Railways give priority to the movement of 
zoods to and from Afghanistan; for instance, with- 
sut the use of N.-W. R. refrigerated van facilities, 
the valuable fresh fruit trade of Afghanistan would 
be ruined. 


“Whereas Pakistan has applied its visa ruleq 
quite liberally in favour of Afghan nationals, the 
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attitude of the Ajfghan Government has been just 
the reverse. Thousands of Afghan nationals are 
carrying on flourishing business in Pakistan and are 
even, opening new businesses. Nearly a lakh and a 
half Afghan tribesmen—Powindahs—come down every 
year with their flocks to winter in Pakistan pastures 
and these are permitted to enter without passportg 
and visa. On return. they are allowed to export cloth, 
sugar, tea, foodgrains and many other necessaries, 
which they claim are not readily available in 
Afghanistan at prices which they can. afford. In 
contrast to this, Afghan Government are refusing 
visas to almost all Fakistani nationals including some 
employees of the Pakistan Embassy. 

“The process of squeezing out Pakistani traders 
in Afghanistan has been going on for quite some 
time. On account of harassment by Government offi- 
cials and blackmail by the police, the flourishing 
Pakistani merchants of long standing, who at one 
time numbered several hundreds, have been reduced 
to a mere handful. Protests and representations made 
to the Government of Aifghanistan have proved of no 
avail. Government institutions and private employers 
have been asked to terminate the services of Paki- 
stanis in their employment. Many have had to come 
back losing large arrears of salaries, provident funds 
and pensions.” 


The last paragraph has a familiar ring te us in 
Bengal with “refugees” from East Bengal being victims 
of Pakistani methods of rule—of discrimination. The 
method has lbheen adopted by Afghans. Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister, the sufferer in this case, should now under- 
stand how the shoe pinches. 


Indonesia and South Moluccas 


The Press Trust of India’s correspondent at Amster- 
dam has done a distinct public service by cabling on 
November 2 summary of a judgment delivered on that 
date by the Amsterdam Court. We quote it below: 


The President of the Amsterdam Court today 
ordered the Royal Dutch Steampacket Company, 
K.P.M. to cease forthwith the transport of 4indo- 
nesian Government's troops and equipment to the 
seli-~proclaimed republic of South Moluccas. 
. The Court on a suit brought by the South 
Moluccas Republic through its bureau in the Hague, 
said that the company would be fined 250 thousand 
guilders for each trip made by K.P.M. ship in 
violation, of the order. The Republic had alleged 
that five K.P.M. ships transported men and equip- 
ment of the Indonesian army for their action against the 
South Moluccas, and that this was a breach of the 
Round Table Conference agreements concluded in 
the Hague in, 1949, The Court prohibited K.P.M. 
from putting her ships, either with or without a crew, 
at the disposal of the Indonesian Government for this 
purpose unless requested thy the South Moluccas 
Government to do so. The K.P.M. was also ordered 
to pay the costs of the case. 

The K.P.M’s defence was that the South 
Moluccas suit was invalid because the Republic had 
no legal claim to be a State. But the Court declared 
that the right of “self-determination” had been recog- 

“ nised by both the Netherlands and Indonesia in 
the Round Table Conference agreements. Since 


NOTES 


Indonesia had “prevented the South Moluccas from 
exercising this right,” the South Moluccas Republic 
was “entitled by international law to exercise that 
right.” 

The Court held that the proclamation of the 
Republic. of the South Moluccas was “no rebellion 
against the established legal authority.” ; 

The Court said the military action against. the 
South Moluccas .Republic “violates fundamental 
human, rights: and liberties, and Indonesian Govern- 
ment’s Round Table Conference agreements.” By 
making ‘her ships available to the Indonesia Govern- 
ment for the transport of troops and equipment to 
the South Moluccas, K.P.M. participates in the 
violation of these rights and liberties and inflicts 
damage on the South Moluccas people. 

The Amsterdam agreement of 1949 had been! 
drawn up on the understanding that Indonesia should 
be a federative Republic. Since then there has come 
a change over the ideas of the new ruling classes; 
Indonesia has {been transformed into a Unitary State. 
Certain of the units have accepted this dispensation) 
with mental reservations. Their case was fought out at 
the Amsterdam Court by South Moluccas in a repre- 


sentative capacity. This is our: interpretation of the 
contrelemps; it will now be carried to the U.N.O. 


Considering that our Prime Minister played a significant 
role in the emergence of Indonesia as a State freed 
from Dutch imperialism, we will watch with interest 
how the Natsir Ministry of Indonesia react to this 
judgment, - 


- 


Ceylonization 

For about twenty years there has been developing 
among native Ceylonese a feeling that no non-Ceylonese 
should be allowed a place under their sun. This was a 
denial of history, old and new. To confine ourselves to the 
latter only, it can be asserted with confidence that’ Ceylon, 
is what she is today owing to the life and labour of non- 
Ceylonese. The ruling British had supplied the capital, 
for her industries and skill to make proper use of it; 
others, Tamilians specially, have supplied the labour; her 
rubber and tea estates have been built up by them. These 
people, men and women, constitute about one-tenth of the 
island’s population of seven millions. And by the lawg 
of nations they are entitled to claim their rights as citizeng 
of Ceylon equal to the natives, 

But the newly-awakened Nationalism in Ceylon is 
unwilling to recognize this claim. The latest outburst of 
this feeling was an announcement made by a Ceylonese 
Minister that he proposed to insist on “Ceylonization” of 
all services in the island whether under public or private 
dispensation. This was challenged. And we are glad 
that the Minister has lhowed to its justice as the following 
news from Colombo dated November 1 goes to show: 
“Ceylon’s Minister of State, Mr. A. C. Gooneshinha, said 
that he has decided to withdraw his proposal to.mercan- 
tile and estate employers, that preference be given to 
Ceylonese nationals by birth over citizens by registration 
in Ceylon. 
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The Minister’s decision follows representations by the 

Indian Government to the Ceylon Government that this 
proposal was contrary to an assurance given by Prime 
Minister Senanayake to Prime Minister Nehru during 
the. December 1947 Indo-Ceylon talks that there would be 
no discrimination between citizens by descent and citizens 
iby registration except in land development, omnibus, and 
fisheries Ordinances.” 
_ We cannot claim intimate knowledge of Ceylon’s 
internal politics and party alignments. But this with- 
drawal by Mr. Gooneshinha from an untenable position 
is the first step. Ceylon cannot have two classes of cili- 
zens—native and resident, permanent and temporary. The 
latter two have to demonstrate their loyalty by whole- 
souled devotion to Ceylon. How many generations docs 
it take to develop this quality? Many Tamilians should 
have passed this test. 


Lala Narain Dutt 


This “elder” of the iArya Samaj died full of 
years and honours at his Delhi residence on November 7 
last. A man of commanding fresence who had made 
good in worldly life and unstintedly rendered help to 
all good causes, he was, perhaps, the last link that binds 
us to the spacious days of Lala Hans Raj, of Lala 
Lajpat Rai, of Swami Shraddhananda—to the formative 
years of the Arya Samaj. The Arya Samaj was his first 
love, but not the only love. He joined the Congress Civil 
Disobedience in 1930 and suffered imprisonment for 
it. In later life he was a tower of strength to the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 


Dwijerdra Nath Moitra 

Dr. Dwijendra Nath Moitra died on the morning 
of November 26 at the age of 72. A medical man, he 
developed varied interests that took him from literature 
to Social Service. His Bangiya Hitasadhini Sabha thus 
revived in the Raja Bazar area of Caleutta the tradi- 
tions of working men’s education fbuilt up by Keshub. 
Chandra Sen and Sashipada Banerji. 


Prasania Kumar Sen 

A good man, a great lawyer, an _ outstanding 
Bengali outside Bengal, has departed from this world. 
He was a man of scholarly habits. For some years he 
was Dewan of the Mayurbhanj State, and worked io 
maintain the traditions created there by Maharaja Sri 
Ram Chandra Bhanj Deo, father of the present Maha- 
raja. He was judge of the Patna High Court, and 
during the last few years of his was a member of the 
Indian Constituent Assembly and later of the Parliament 
at New Delhi. Along with Sri Prafulla Ranjan Das, he 
was a leader of the Bengalis in Bihar facing a new 
challenge to their ways of life. He -won respect from 
all quarters by the equipoise of his conduct. May his 


- soul rest in peace ! 
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Hen Chandra Basu 
The Bengalis domiciled in Bihar have lost in the 


deat of Hem Chandra Basu of Monghyr, a valiant 
defcader of their cause. Leader of the Bar, Hem 
Chaadra was placed at the head of affairs in self- 
governing institutions and by his vigilance protected and 
advcnced their interests during 40 years of public life. 
He Sad as his exemplar Guru Prasad Sen, a leader of 
puE ic opinion in Bihar and a leader of the Congress 
durizs the last quarter of the 19th century. He was no 
politician but served the Bihar public in unobtrusive ways 
ren=niscent of the older generation. 


Brhuti Bhusan Banerji 


On the Ist of November, 1950, departed ' oe this 
world of mundane activities this Bengali literary man, 
in nis 54th year. Bengal literature is the poorer for it. 

Bibhuti Bhusan had carved out a. place for himself 
in the Jove of hi¢ people by the sheer beauty of the 
paicerns of natural life that were etched by his pen. 
Tk= book that made him famous at one bound was 
Pezker Panchali (The Story of the Path), tracing the 
ercwth of “Apu” amid sylvan surroundings through 
which he had intimations of “the light that never was 
en, sea-and land, the consecration and the poet’s dream.” 

Bibhuti Bhusan had been a type apart; and it was 
ne little credit that he became what he was in the age 
wken Rabindranath Tagore and Sarat Chandra Chatierji 
bestrode the land. The circle that Prabast and The 
M_dern Review had created in. Bengal welcomed his’ 
ad=ent and smoothed his path to fame. 


George Bernard Shaw 

Death has come to the author of Back to Methu- 
seizh who had prescribed 300 years as the human span 
of life; it came before he completed one-third of that 
period. The “lifeforce” that had been encased in a 
bey known to the world as George Bernard Shaw was 
exinguished on the morning of November 2, 1950, at 
iis 94th year of its existence here on earth. ? 

This “life-force” has made for itself such a part 
o; the modern educated person’s mental make-up that 
he and she feels a void in their life at the departure of 
tris teacher of humanity, moulder of its opinions. He 
ves: the clarion. voice of its aspirations, of its dissatis- 
ixetions with things as these are. 


He was an Irishman inheriting the views of the 
Celt for the Anglo-Saxon. Thus he took revenge oni 
the despoiler of his country by’ making John Bull 


Sdiculous before all the world, by making for himself 
é place as a mentor of this exploiter. The new morality 
iaat Britain has accepted was the creation of the 
Eahbian, Society in the making of which Shaw had played 
m inconsiderable part. 

In this evolution, Shaw developed the Britigh 
iittue of following “precedent”, of hastening «slowly; 
the Celtish ebullition of spirit suffered ‘such a sea- 
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change that the British found no difficulty in acknowledg- 
ing him as one of their major prophets. 

And how could this mutual transformation, take 
place ? The secret was given out by Shaw himself: “In 


this world if you do not say a thing in an, irritating 


way, you may not say it at all.” This technique of teach- 
ing took a-long time to seep through, but it did ulti- 
mately. All the same, Shaw was not the challenger of 
accepted values of life as he is represented to be. He 
accepted “modernism” with all its good and evil, 
denouncing the latter and by implication upholding 
the former. He helped propagate in the English- 
speaking world the teachings of Karl Marx without 
sharing the new gospellers’ creed of hatred, of “class 
war.” 

By contrast, his contemporary and antagonist in’ 
debate and coritroversy, Gilbert Keith Chesterton, had 
been a rebel against “modernism,” against what the 
world accepted as “scientific and progressive.” Shaw 
challenged certain of the evil externalities of “modernism”; 
Chesterton challenged it whole—spirit and expression—and 
he went unheeded. The present generation has forgotten. 
this history. We refer to it because the death of Bernard 
Shaw and the void created by it, cannot be properly under- 
stood without a knowledge of the great fight that he had 
to wage against the inertia of human nature. He 
irritated us into mental activity. That would constitute 
his title to remembrance by unnumbered generations. 


A Noted Tamil Scholar 


Tamil literature has lost an eminent exponent in the 
death of Marai Malai Adigal (Swami Vedachalam) which, 
took place at Pallavaram, Madras, on September 15 last. 
An outstanding literary genius of his age, Marai Malai 
Adigal led an eventful life, fruitful in. accomplishment, 

Early in life, he showed remarkable preference for 
Tamil grammar and language. Following this bent, he 
soon came to be known as an eminent scholar. The 
Trivandrum Arts College and later the Madras Christian 
College had the benefit of his services as lecturer in 


7 Tamil. ° # 


- After retirement from service, Marai Malai Adigal 
took up research work in literary criticism, Saiva philo- 
sophy and mysticism of ancient Tamil literature. With 
Mr. J. M. Nallaswami Pillai he started the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta Maha Samajam in 1906. For a time, he was also 
a disciple of Srila-‘Sri Somasundara Ayangar. From his 
Ashram at Pallavaram, Marai Malai Adigal published a 
number of books, which included “The Age of Manicka- 
vasagar” and “Thiruvasagam.” He was also interested in 
Yoga. 

He founded the Tinnevelly Saiva Siddhanta Publishing 
Company and he had a collection of more than 60,000 
volumes. Drawing inspiration from Agamic Saivaism, 
his contribution to the exposition of this philosophy will 
always be remembered, and his memory treasured by his 
people. . 
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STATE GOVERNOR IN THE NEW CONSTITUTION AND BEFORE 
By Da. A. K. GHOSAL, mua. (Cal.), pho. (Lond.), 
Vice-Principal, Central Calcutta College 


In this paper I propose to discuss thé position of the. strings of the Secretary of State. Even in the provinces 
Governors, of States under the new constitution of | autonomy was substantially ieutralised by the reserve 


India with special reference to the changes introduced‘: powers and special responsibilities - of the 


at the last stage by the Constituent Assembly in the 
Draft Constitution prepared by the Drafting Com- 
mittee. €[To undérstand the subject in its true 
perspective, it ig necessary to study it in its historical 
setting.(Phe office of the Governor has existed in what 
was called British India ever since’ the East India 
Company took upon itself administrative responsibility 
.for vast areas in this country (and even before under 
the title of President), but from:time to time it has 
undergone changes in its character. Without going into 
the details of this process 6f evolution of the office its 
history may be divided broadly into three periods : 
(1) 1773-1919, (2) 1919-1947, (8) 1947 and after, In 
the first two periods the office was characterised by 


~ 


‘ 
iF 
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Governor 
‘which made serious inroads on the principle of ° 
{ministerial responsibility. The Governor was placed 
under the complete control of the Governor-General 
and through the latter of the Secretary of State 
the exercise of his special powers and responsibilities. 
What was conceded” to the principle of popular 
government with one hand was virtually taken away 
with the other.in the shape of these reserve powers 
_of the Provincial Governor.) With the transfer of 
power to the two newly-created Dominions of India 
and Pakistan carved out of what was so leng British 
India on August 15, 1947 unden/the Independence Act 

all the special powers of the Governor and Governor- 
General and all vestiges of control of British Govern-- 


authoritarianism to a greater or less degree and in the’! ment were swept off by a stroke of pen. Till the 


third period by democratic 
the first period we find the Govertiiiient of the 
whole of British India centralised, with its nerve 
centre at ~ Whitehall,) the Provincial and Central 
Governments being knit together by the autocratic 
authority of “The Great Mogul at Whitehall”; tthe 
Provincial Governors are mere cogs in the. wheel 
moved from England. - 

(In the second period/we find at work the consis- 
tent process of devolution of authority from the 
centre and transference of responsibility from the 
people of England to the people of this country. As a 
result (the position of the Governor consistently under- 
goes a change from that of an agent of an autocracy. 


+ * * a 
constitutionalism. _In_, 


to that of a constitutional headship. The ‘first step is. 


taken in the scheme of dyarchy promulgated( i 
Reforms of 1919 where the Governor assumes 2% 
role in the dual government set up, with one face 
looking towards Whitehall and another towards the 
Provincial legislature.) But ‘ constitutionalism was 
diluted with such a strong dose of authoritarianism as 
to lose its true character. The Ministerial -half of the 
Government was reduced to nullity under the heavy 
pressure of the other half and the ‘overpowering 
influence of the Governor. It proved to demonstration 
that the marriage of authoritarianism and constitu- 
tionalism, autocracy and democracy, can never be 
happy.) In 1935, dyarchy was abolished in fayour of 
provincia] autonomy. f Dyarchy was," however, trans- 
ferred to the centre ih the event of the federal part 
of the constitution coming into force. As this did ,not 
materialise due to various reasons the Centre remained 


n the 


mixed | 
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coming into force of the Draft Constitution the 
government of the country is regulated by the 
Government of India Act, 1935 as adapted by the 
‘India (Provisional Constitution) Order, 1947 which we 
(Shall call shortly the Adapted Act. (We shall discuss 
the position of the Governor of the States as the 
Provinces have now been renamed, as set forth in the 
Draft Constitution, contrasting it where necessary with 
what it was under the Act of .1935 and the Adapted 
Act. It may be noted here that the federal part of the 
Act of 1935 has been given effect to under the Adapted 
Act with necessary modifications so as to fit in with 
India’s new status of a meagan 
-The Draft Constitution provides for the consti- 
tution of India into, a Sovereign Democratic Republic 
on a federal basis. India is to become a full-fledged 
federal Republic’ under the new Constitution described 
as a Union of States. Although all the units are desig- 
nated as States the existing disparity between different 
administrative units (Provinces and States) is conti- 
nued at least for the time being by dividing them into 
three categories and is indicated by enumerating them 
in three different parts of the First Schedule to the 
Constitution.‘ What were previously Governors’ 
Provinces are enumerated in Part I (A) of the Schedule 
while the--Chief ‘Commissioners’ Provinces and the 
-Indian States of the old order are enumerated in Parts 
IT (C) and III (B). In this paper we shall be mainly 
concerned with the States of Part I. 
.£Up to 1935’ the Provincial Governor was truly . 
what his designation implies, a Governor—the real 
executive head of a Province, although since 1919 he 


autocratic and unitary as before under the leading’ had been consistently casting off this role, Even 
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under the Act of 1935 although the spirit of provincial 


“ton whole idea behind the concept of reserve 


autccomy required the Governor to be a constitutional ‘ powers and special responsibilities of Governors was 


figur=head, actually the plenitude of powers vested in 
him to be used at discretion and -in his’ individual 


: judgment rendered him by “and large an irresponsible . 


exec—five,) In the spheres of administration outside 
this teld he was to play the role of a constitutional 
figurehead, but as governmental matters cannot be dealt 
with in compartments but impinge on each other it 
‘proved difficult for the Governor to play the role of a 
conscitutional ruler strictly even where he was expected 
to. Attempts were made to explain away the powers 
of itterference of Provincial Governors as not standing 
in the way of ministers in the carrying on of the day- - 
to-dzy administration and as meant to be used only 
-In cxtreme cases after exploring “all possibilities of 
carr;iIng the ministry with them’ Yet in actual 
experience these. expectations were belied as they were 
bound to be in the very nature of things. Two parts 
of te Executive drawing inspiration from two different 
quarters and bearing responsibility to two different 
elecarates were bound in the ultimate analysis to have 
interests more often than not opposed to each other. 
As ifr, Atilee, then the leader of the Opposition, very 
rigi-ly pointed out in course of the debate on the 
Governmert of India Bill, 1935 on February 6, 1935: 
“The keynote of the Bill is mistrust, There is 
> trusi at all. India is not to have control of her 
zoreign affairs and of her finances. Indians in the 
Frovinces are not fit to deal with terrorism . .. In 
rct, the one thing which seems to be left out of 
the Bill is the Indian people.” 





1, Read the controversy raised over the question of Office accept- 
ance by the Congress Party in the summer of 1937 and ‘the Congress 
demzid for assurance from Governora. The following review of the 
exact constitutional position in Lord Linlithgow'a statement on the 
relations of Governors with Ministers, dated June 22, 1937, 
particularly instructive : 

*The executive authority of a Province runs in the name of the 
Govemor but in the Ministerial field the Governor, subject to the 
quali-cations already mentioned, is bound to exercise that executive 
authezitry on the advice of his Ministers, There are certain atrictly 
limited and clearly defined areas in which, while here ag elsewhere 
primcrily responsibility rests with Ministers, the Governor remains 
ultimately responsible to Parliament, Over the whole of ‘ the 
remender of the field Ministers are solely responsible, and they are 
answ=rable only to the Provincial Legislature, In the discharge of 
the Sovernor’s spécial responsibilities it is apen to the Governor, 
and t is indeed incumbent upon him, to act otherwise than on the 
advic2 of his Ministers if he considers that the action they propose 
will prejudics minorities or areas or other interests affected, The 
deci=cns in such Cases will rest with the Governor; and he will be 
reapontible to Parliament for taking it. But the scope of such 
potential interference is strictly defined—and there is no foundation 
for =ry suggestion that a Governor is free, or is en titled or would 
have che pover, to interfere with the day-to-day administration of a 
Proxnce outside the limited range of the responsibilities specially 
conided to him. Before taking a decision againet the sdvice of his 
Mint&tcra even within that limited range a Governor will spare no 
pains to make clear to his Ministers the reasons which have weighed 
with him ir thinking both that the decision. ig one which it is 
“§ncumbent on him to take, and that it is the right one, . . , In 


* 
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that popular Ministers could not be trusted in © those 
matters without jeopardising imperial interests. ‘lhe 
whole constitution smacked of the spirit of colonialism 
and imperialism which were sought to be entrenched 
behind these provisions. 

The transitional constitution ushered in by the 
Independence Att and as embodied in the Adapted Act 
by effacing the provisions of the Act of 1935 giving 
special powers to the Governor-General and Governors 
and by abolishing the office of the Secretary of State 
aid consequently. the supervising amd controlling 
. powers of the “Home Government” removed the 
obnoxious features’ of the old constitution. Both the 


toffices of the Governor-General and the Provincial 


Governor have been reduced for all practical purposes 
to constitutional figureheads. (In certain matters. the 
Governor remains subject to the powers of superin- 
tendence and control of the Governor-General but as 
the Governor-General is now no longer under the 
control of British Government but is guided strictly 
by the advice of the Federal Ministry which in its’ 
turn is responsible to the Federal legislature it does 
not detract from the popular character of the Govern 
ment. : 


Coming however to the Draft Constitution we find 


. evidence of retrogression in certain features to. the 


\ 


position that obtained in 1935 particularly after the . 
changes made by the Constituent Assembly in some of 
the provisions in the Draft Constitution. 

Lhe Governor is to be the head of the Executive 
in each State, all executive power of the State being 
vested in him and the Government of the State is to 
run in his name. As the constitution envisages parlia-.’ 
mentary system of government which assumes co- 
operation between a formal and titular executive head 
and a real executive, viz. the cabinet, it is to be ex- 
pected that the Governor should be made a perfectly 
constitutional ruler placed beyond the din and bustle 


‘og party politics, absolutely nonpartisan’ and discharg- 


ing his limited duties in complete dependence on the 
advice of his Ministers who are to shoulder full 
responsibility for all hig public, acts. Let us examine 
how far this conception of the’ office has been actually 
realised in the final form of the constitution. ‘The 
mode of appointment is a vital matter in this con-” 


text.. The Draft Constitution Jaid down ~ two alter- 
enema 
such circumstances, given the goodwill which we can, I trust, 
postulate on both sides, and for which I can on behalf of His 


Majesty’a Government answer so far as the Governors are concerned, 


conflicts need. not in a normal situation be anticipated.’’ 
- It ie significant that within ‘a short time of the acceptance of — 
office by the Congress Party in the Provinces after such liberal 
interpretation of those provisions of the Constitution relating to 
special powers of Governor a fresh deadlock arose in .U. P. and 
Bihar over the question of the release of political prisoners Jeading 
to the resignation of the Ministries, — 


a 


native procedures in this connection: (1) direct 
election by all enjoying the franchise for the Legis- 
lative “Assembly of the State.or (2) appofhtment by 
the President from a panel of four candidates to be 
elected by the members of the Legislature of the 
State in accordance with the system of proportional - 
representation by means of the single transferable 
vote. Both these procedures havé however been 
rejected by the “Constituent Assembly in favour of 
nomination by the President of the Republic. ‘This 
can hardly be regarded as a change for the better. 

ere is every chance of the appointment being 
“aictated by partisan considerations as the President 
in making the appointment would be advised by . the 
Federal cabinet which must necessatily belong..to. a 
political part ven assuming the selection is made 
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considerations, which is too much to expect, still a 
cloud of suspicion would attach to the person nomi- 
nated which is hardly desirable considering the neutral 
character of the office. Then again, being the nominee 
of the Federal Government he might feel himself to 
be a sort of agent of the centre particularly in cases 
of conflict of interests between the State and the 
Centre. Even if he is actually free from such a bias 
he would still be under a suspicion. ‘The vesting of 
some discretionary powers in him has added to the 
potentiality of this danger. It may also be construed 
as placing the State Government in a Position of 


subordination to the Centre contrary to the principle 


of Féderation.) This is likely to be resented in view 
of the growing consciousness of individuality of the 
provinces. The person nominated may be viewed as 
being foisted by the Centre and may not be on that 
score quite acceptable to the Province. As regards 
the two alternative procedures suggested in the Draft 
constitution, the first alternative would not have been 


- a desirable substitute, firstly as some members of the. 


Committee themselves felt (“the co-existence of a 
Governor elected by the people and a Prime Minister 
résponsible to the legislAture might lead to friction and 
consequent weakness in administration”) 
(Moreover, the direct election of a pivotal office like 
that of the State Governor is hardly desirable. It 
would give rise to great popular excitement which apart 
from creating dislocation of mnormal life during the 
election campaign might affect the quality of the re- 
cruit by subjecting the election- to all sorts of dulsious 
practices connected with election particularly with an 


unenlightened electorate as in our country.) The case 
of U.S.A. with its highly intelligent and’ politically 


conscious electorate is not quite een for our 
purpose. Be 

The second alternative suggested by the Drafting 
Committee appears to be the best method of appoint~ 


ment in the circumstances of our country.( The asso« 


2. Draft Constitution, p. 57, footnote, 
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ciation of two independent authorities—the President 

of the federation and the State Legislature—in the 

, Process -would serve as a mutual counterpoise to each 

‘other and is expected to secure the appointment of the 

best candidate./ {As regards the position of the 

Governor vis-a-vis ‘the Ministry the Draft Constitution 

provides that the Governor would be aided and 

advised by a council of Minsters in the exercise of his 
functions, “except in so far as he is by or under the 
constitution required to exercise his functions or any 
of them in his discretion.’ As regards the interpre- 
tation of whether a particular matter falls within his 
discretion the Governor himself is -made the final 
deciding authority, his decision being made at his own 
discretion. \This ‘provision has to be read with 

Clause (3) of fourth Schedule setting forth Instruc- 

tions to Governors of »States which explaing and 

elucidates the provision as follows: 

' “Tn all matters within the scope of the Exe- 
cutive power of the State save in relation to 
functions which he is required by or under this 
constitution to exercise in his discretion, the 
Governor shall, in the exercise of the powers con- 
ferred upon him, be guided by the advice of his 
ministers.” (This is an exact reproduction of clause 
9 of the Instrument of Instructions under the Act 

' of 1935 omitting the part dealing with the exercise 
of his special responsibilities). 

Article 143 (Revised Sec. 163) is almost a repro- 
duction of Section 50 of the Gor vernment of India Act 
1935 with slight modifications. It may be noted here 
that (Section 30 was amended in the corresponding 
section of the Adapted Act.so as to eliminate the 
portion giving discretionary powers to the Governor. 


(It is curious to find that this reactionary part 
‘eliminated in the transitional constitution is going to 


be restored in the new constitution. It looks like putting 
back the hands of the clock of progress. What adds to 
the potentiality of its danger is that under the new 
constitution the Governor is_ not. subjected ‘to control 
from any quarter in the exercise of his discretionary 
powers. Even under the_ Act of 1985 [Sec. 54(1)] in 
the exercise of these powers the Governor was placed 
“under the general control of”? and required “to 
comply with such particular directions, if arfy, as may 
from time to time be given to him by the Governor- 
‘(General in his discretion. Under Section 14(I), the 
Governor-General again irf his turn when acting in 
discretion was “under the general control of and re- 
quired” to comply with particular directions, if any 
“sg might be given by the Secretary of State” who 
again was responsible to the British Parliament and 
through Parliament to the British eaiage be there 
was some sort of a check, though not very satisfactory 
from the point of view of the Indian people, on the 
arbitrary exercise of these powers by the Governor. 
(But in the new constitution there is nothing to pre- 
vent a perverse Governor from the arbitrary exercise 
of these powers, Even the weapon of impeachment, a 
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clumsy method though it is of enforcing responsibility, 
prov-ded for in the Draft Constitution, has. been 


remcved at the final stage by the Constituent { under Section 188, the Governor 


. Assenbly) Nor is the President of the Republic 
althcugh he would be the formal appointing authority . 
likely to be able to exercise any effective contro] over 
the Governor. { It may be argued that a person 

“ appcinted to ¢ hat exalted: office is not normally ex- 
pected to be exercising his powers arbitrarily in the, 


teeth of opposition of his Ministry; but where ‘Is thal 


guarantee that he would always De able to agree. with 
them?) In case of disagreement he is thrown back on 
his unfettered discretion. Moreover, a system that 
depends on the good sense — “and moderation of the 
persans working it for its satisfactory working cannot 
certainly be regarded an ideal one. (We should always 
bear in mind that power corrapts ‘and absolute powér * 
cornupts absolutely. The absence of any device in the 
* constitutional machiiiéty” to serve as an automatic 
braxe on arbitrary éxercise of tliése Powers would by 
‘itse-f offer a” cOnstarit” invitation ‘to’ abuse them.) 

It might open up opportunities of conflict with 
the ministry and constitutional crises. This may very 
wel be illustrated by a few hypothetical cases. Under 
Seczion 144 of the Draft Constitution? the Governor’s 
mirsters shall be appointed by him and_shall -hold 
‘oifize during his pleasure. Of course, it is provided 
uncer sub-clause (4) that in choosing his ministers the 
Governor shall be generally (i.¢.,- not always) guided 
by the Instructions set out in the fourth Schedule 
wh ch require the Governor to appoint his Ministers 
in cansultation with the person who in his judgment 
is host likely to command a stable majority in the 

* legslature. But as all the powers under this section are 
to be exercised in his discretion there is nothing to 
prevent him from appointing as ministers whomscever 
he likes ignoring the terms of the instructions and also 
dismissing them at pleasure. Of course, the ministers 
are also- under the control of the legislature. 
ministry is thrust by the Governor acting at his/ 
personal discretion on an unwilling legislature the’ 
latcer can make it impossible for the ministry to- 
function by throwing out the budget, refusing to pass’ . 


nesessary législation and so on. In such circumstances: ' 


to the Legislature, administration would come to a dead 
‘\stcp. What adds to the seriousness of the position is 
the fact that the Governor himself is authorised to 


dezide finally at his discretion the limits of these 
powers, 


io Governor stands his ground instead of yielding 


3. Since writing the objectionable feature in the provision 
pokited out above hag been removed by recasting the section at 
the last etage of the proceedings of the Consembly. The Governor 
is now bound to appoint other Ministers on the advice of the Chief 
Minister appointed by him, yesponsibility of the Ministry has been 
male collective statutorily and the subclause (4) giving discretionary 
pover to the Governor in the exercise of his functions. under the 
ertcle has been omitted. 


. Governor inasmuch as it made the 
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Similarly with regard to the power of the Governor, 
to be exercised at discretion in grave emergencies 
has simply to be 
himself satisfied (without even consulting his ministers) 
that a grave emergency has arisen threatening the 
peace and tranquillity of the State \jand that-if is nob 
possible to carry on the government of the State in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution and 
he is authorised to declare by proclamation that his 
functions shall, to the extent specified in the pro- 
clamation’, (i.e. to any extent he chooses) be exer- 
.cised by him in his discretion and to suspend in whole 
cor part the operation ‘of any provisions of the 
‘Constitution relating to any body or authority in the 
State with the only exception of the High Court. (in 
other words, he may suspend the Legislature, the 
Ministry. or any other authority and rule despotically 
| a ru) There are, of course, certain conditions 
imposed on the exercise of the powers under this 
_section.{In the first place the maximum life of the 
proclamation is fixed at two weeks only. In the second 
place it will have to be communicated forthwith to the 
President who may either revoke it or take action. 
under Article 356 under which the President is 
empowered to assume to himself all or any of the 
functions of the State Government or the State 
Governor or any other auhtority of the State and 


so on, But these conditions are of little avail in pre- 


venting abuse of power by the Governor, as much 
mischief may have already been done before the: 
President could intervene and, revoke it.) (He might 
utilise the provision for getting rid of a ministry or 
‘legislature he fell foul ee this respect the corres- 
ponding section in the Act of 1985, viz. (See. 93 had 
greater safeguard against abuse- of authority by .the 
isste Of the 
Proclamation by the Governor subject to the previous 
concurrence of the Governor-General in his discretion, 

cia will be seen that the whole idea of vesting such 
‘unfettered discretionary authority in one man assumes 
la measure of honesty, integrity, sobriety and devotion 
to the welfare of the community which is not 
ordinarily found in any man, It is hardly consistent 
with the true spirit of parliamentary democracy. 

It is difficult to understand what made the’ Draft- 
ing Committee vest such authority in the Governor. 
Naturally it raised a heated debate in the Constituent 
Assembly and two amendments were moved which of 
course were turned down by the Congress majority: 
Yet it revealed a strong opposition to the proposal. 
The only defence that Dr. Ambedkar, the Chairman 
of the Drafting Committee, could put up was the 


' precedent in the 19th Century Constitution of Canada’ 


and Australia—a very poor defence indeed! -The vesting 


4, This section has been omitted by the Consembly at the 
last stage, emergency powers being vested in the President under 
Section 356 of the Constitution as finally udopied. 
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of such undiluted autocratic power in an officer who 
is himself not responsible to anybody in. its exercise 
can hardly be justified on any legitimate ground 
whatsoever in this century at any rate. \WLo the 


extent, that the Governor will be exercising the powers" 


that the ‘Constitution has vested in him to be exercised 
.at discretion the office has become almost a replica 
of its prototype in the days before 1935 or even worse, 
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because even in those days the Governor was under 


‘the control of some higher authorities though of 4 


foreign origin, but now he would not be accountable 
directly to anybody. This is calculated to-make a 
serious inroad on the working of responsible Eoverl: 
ment in the States.* ) 


* A paper read at the’ Twelfth Session of the Indian Political 
Science Conference at Madras in December, 1949. 
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BRITISH LIQUOR CONTROL DURING FIRST WORLD WAR AND 
os ITS LESSONS FOR INDIA 


By H. C. MOOKERJHE, MAA, Ph.D., MP. 


I 
In the life and death struggle with Germany during 
the First World War, Great Britain had to mobilise 
all her industrial. and man power. By the second 
year, the mobilisation of man-power and the orga- 
nisation of industry were completed. In addition to 
the permanent armed forces, four millions in round 
numbers passed from the industries into the combat- 
ant services. Another two millions, if not more, were 
subtracted from ordinary occupations and added to 
the munition trades. Then came’ a second labour 
army composed of Belgian refugees and a Vast assem- 
blage of British women and workers in addition to a 
host of skilled and unskilled workers. It is to be noted 
here that industrial workers: 
essential staple industries who did not have to change 
their occupations are no} included in the above figures. 
’ This labour army was engaged in the manufacture 
of munitions which included not merely various. types 
of arms and ammunition but also food. and drink, 
foot-wear, clothing and bedding, building materials, 
canvas, leather and rubber equipment, chemicals, 
hospital requirements, electrical supplies of various 
types, engines of many kinds, ship-building, devices for 
trench warfare, artillery and aircraft, etc. Every one 
who could bring a pair of hands to the country’s 
service found employment. Grown-up men and women, 
young men and young women had to work hard for 
the country. 
It 
The increased earnings of workers especially where 
they were separated from their families which could 
no longer exercise a restraining influence on them 
encouraged larger consumption of liquor. In particular, 
Many casual Isbourers whose services were not in 
continuous demand in normal times, found permanent 
employment and the high wages received regularly 
enabled them to at last quench their past unsatisfied 


thirst for liquor. Many people who had either observed - 


extreme moderation or had been total abstainers were 
tempted and acquired the habit of drinking more than 
was, regarded us good for them. 


engaged normally in 


There was an unprecedented rise in arrests for 


‘drunkenness, for brawl$ and fights as well as absence 


and irregular attendance in mills, factories and 
munition works. 

Drinking by women, so notable a feature during 
the war years, was largely due to the disruption of 
family dife. Men enlisted or went to distant. towns to 
engage in Munition work and wives and mothers were 
left lonely with few or none for whom to keep house. 
For a Woman to part with husband and son, often 
with husband, sons and daughters, frequently caused 
the collapse of the home as it gradually emptied when 
the dear and Joved ones left it at the call of the 
service of the country. Lessening companionship, 
shrinking family duties united with increasing cares 
and fears were the lot of the mother and the older 
women of the family. 

The only relief for the wives and mothers of 
soldiers, etc., consisted in meeting other women in the 
same unfortunate positions and sharing with them the 
latest news from the front, the camp and thé industrial 
centres to which the younger generation had. gone. It 
happened often that when these women visited one 
another, hospitality in the shape of liquor was ex- 
tended to them which, in its turn, Jed to larger con~ 
sumption and in some cases even to excessive drinking. 

Women who were either young or strong enough 
to stand the strain took men’s places in banks, offices, 
shops and in farms. Others went in their thousands to 
areas where different kinds of, articles required for 
earrying on the struggle were being manufactured. 
There were few centres of social interest and fellow- 
ship for a majority of these women who had been 
sundered from home life. When they were sensible, 
they picked their friends and acquaintances from their 
own sex. The old alcohol tradition of linking friend- 
ship with the drinking of liquor led them’ to the public 
house or to join drinking circles in one or another of 
their lodgings. 

The money spent on liquor came from higher 
earnings, from remittances from male relatives or 
from *what are known us separation allowances given. 
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to women separated from those male earners who had 
supported them in pre-war days. 
In October, 1915, the Birmingham Daily Post 
cordusted an enquiry through competent persons in 
regari to the increase of drinking among women as 
’ the rasult of which it was found that 
“Of the 15,933 Persons counted as entering the 

34 licensed premises under observation for an 

average of one hour in the evening, 6329 were 

women,” 

These figures are arresting for they prove the high 
percentage of women who felt no shame in the con- 
sumpiion of liquor in public especially when ‘we 
remember that, in spite of their comparatively. easy 
finencial conditions as compared with pre-war days, 
there ‘vere larger ejectment orders for non-payment of 
rent, summonses for neglect to send children to school 
aod ill-treatment of and cruelty to children. 


TI 

Experience during the Boer War had shown that 
increcsad earnings and wider employment lead to 
larger consumption of liquor and the mischiefs asso- 
clatec with it. It was therefore that, with a view to 
disepuraging excess, the British. Parliament within less 
than a month of the opening of hostilities, to be exact 
on .hs 3lst August, 1914, passed legislation empowering 
the relevant authorities “‘to suspend the license of any 
retailer and to stop the consumption of liquor in any 
club” whenever this was deemed necessary for “the 
maint=nance of law and order and the suppression of 
drunkenness.” This measure, however, had little if any 
effect in reducing the evils it sought to remove. 

By the end of October, 1914, it had become clear 
that ‘Great Britain and her allies would have to put 
forth their best efforts if they were to survive. That 
even such a national crisis did not have the effect of 
reducing consumption of liquor which was _ seriously 
hindering the war effort is evident from the following 
extract from a letter dated March 30, 1915 addressed 
by tha Private Secretary to the King-Emperor to Mr. 
Liovd George: 

“We have before us the statements not merely 
af employers, but of the Admiralty and War Office 
affcials responsible for the supply of munitions of 
war, for the transport of troops, their food and 
ammunition. From this evidence it is without 
doubt largely due to drink that we are wunable to 
s2ccre the output of war material indispensable to 
meet the requirements of our Army in the field, and 
thet there has been such serious delay in the con- 
vernnce of the necessary reinforcements and supplies 
to aid our gallant troops at the front.” 

Seven days later, to be exact on the 6th April, 
191&. ii was officially announced that “by the King’s 
. command no wine, spirits or beer will be consumed in 
any o: His Majesty’s houses after to-day”, Be it noted 
that tais abstinence from liquor was to operate for the 
duration of the war only, This gesture on the part of 
the King was 


welcomed throughout the cotintry: 


Many individuals and groups of workers in professional 


. and commercial circles took what-in those days was 


called the “King’s Pledge”. On page 42 of his book 
entitled The Control of the Drink Trade, Mr. Henry 
Carter, 2 prominent temperance leader of those days, 
hag described the failure of this movement fn the 
following terms: 

“A few weeks sufficed to show that voluntary 
effort, though strengthened by the appeal and example 
of the Throne, was insufficient to solve the problem.” 

The movement fizzled out because the members of 
the British Cabinet in the language of the above-men- 
tioned writer “were by no means of one mind to 
follow the King”. We also know that a resolution to 
the effect that liquor would not ‘be served for the 
duration of the war only in the refreshment bar of the 
House of Commons was rejected by an overwhelmingly 
large majority, the clearest possible proof of the 
existence of the feeling that indulgence in alcoholic 
beverages even when the country is-faced by a threat 
to its existence is not wrong provided excess is 
avoided. 


IV 

On May 19, 1915 the Privy Council was authorised 
under the Defence of the Realm Act to issue regu- 
lations for the control of the drink trade and in 
exercise of this power it created the Central Control 
Board (Liquor Traffic). The first step this body took 
consisted in reduction in the hours of sale and elimi- 
nation of “treating”, a 

Prior to declaration of war by Great Britain, the 
total number of hours during which liquor could be 
legally sold in England and Wales was as folldws : 


London— 
Week-days a ~» «+ 19% hours 
Sunday Fe a ak a 
Provincial towns— 
Week-days e 3% es 10° 3 
Sunday i be. ge, AB - 3 


The Board of Control reduced hours of sale in 
England and Wales to 53 per day while sale of liquor 
for consumption away from licensed -premises was 
limited to 44 hours per day. To put it in a different 
way, while the hours of sale in England and Wales were 
cut down by about two-thirds, those in Scotland were 
reduced by more than one-half. In addition, the sale 
of spirits such as brandy, whisky, gin and rum whether 
for consumption in public houses or at home was 
prohibited on Saturday and Sunday. 

The practice of drinking together when friends 
meet, when a business deal is finalised, -etc., is a well- 
known cause of unnecessary, if not always, excessive - 
drinking. It grew into a positive danger when" the 
civilian public took to ,the custom of offering free 
drinks to members of the armed forces as a sign of 
its appreciation of their patriotism. Intemperance 
encouraged in this way hindered to a marked extent 
the efforts of the authorities to build up an efficient 
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armed force. In addition, it was also found that now 
and then German Secret Service agents used this 
technique for worming out military secrets. The no- 
treating order, however, was not. always _ strictly 
followed. ' 
The second measure imposed by the Board of 
Control to discourage drunkenness was to reduce the 
alsohol content of all liquors. So far as fermented 
drinks like beer and stout were concerned, the gravity 
of Deer was reduced to an average of 1,030 degrees in 
Great Britain and to 1,045 degrees in Ireland for the 
stout for which it is famous. 

As regards distilled liquor such as whisky, brandy, 
gin and rum which contain a larger amount of alcohol 
than fermented liquors like beer ang stout, the British 
Government passed legislation to reduce the alcohol 
content. This came in four successive stages under the 
last of which it was compulsory to’ dilute thém to 30 
degrees under proof. It was also permissible for the 
seller to dilute them still further to 50 degrees under 
proof, 

The improvement in national efficiency expected 
from these measures was much less than what has been 
anticipated. Drinkers accommodated themselves to the 
regulations and continued to buy the quantities of 
liquor formerly consumed by them. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. In all 
countries, including Great Britain, where’ indulgence in 
liquor is not banned by legislation, the State 
endeavours to discourage excessive consumption 
through restrictions imposed on the retailer of in- 
toxicants. For instance, in all these countries it is 
illegal to sell liquor to minors, to-people already drunk, 
to sell outside certain hours ‘of the day, not to do so 
on particular days and. so forth. There are, however, 
practically no restrictions on the producers‘ of liquor 
in normal times. Nor are they prevented from using 
every channel of publicity and every channel of 
distribution to sell their wares. . 

As a matter of fact, the liquor trade in Great 
Britain continued to produce the pre-war normal 
quantity of beer amounting ‘to 36 million barrels of 
beer and 32 million gallons of spirits; there was no 
diminution in consumption, what little improvement 
in efficiency appeared was due to the reduction in the 
alcoholic content of liquor and that only where the 
drinkers did not buy larger amounts than before these 
measures had come into force and which they could 
easily do on account of their higher earnings during 
the war period, : 

Vv 
- It was round about this time that the compulsion 
of circtimstances forced the British leaders to take 
note to the attitude of employers to their workers 


which, a heritage from the unsympathetic if not selfish. 


’ individualism of the nineteenth century, had consisted 
in the total lack of interest in their welfare, easily 


understandable because the supply had always been in’ 
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excess of the demand. They turned their attention to 
ascertaining the causes of excessive drinking in the 
hope that their’ removal would encourage moderation, 
Such a course, it was believed, would not only yield 
immediate results and thus be helpful in the war effort 
but would, if implemented as a long term programme, 
greatly reduce even if it failed to eliminate drunken- 
ness. 

. Medical men and social workers were consulted 
and various Committees were set up to conduct 
intensive investigations into.- the reasons which led 
workers to indulge in liquor in spite of the advice of 
the leaders of the nation to the contrary, their un- 
doubted patriotism and their burning desire to utilise 
all their energies in the service of their country. 

Among the various reports submitted by one or 
other of these Committees, mention may be made of 
the following: Industrial Efficiency and Fatigue, 
Hours of Work, Statistical Information Concerning 
Output in reference to Hours of Work, Industrial 
Canteens, Employment of Women, Juvenile Employ- 
ment and Welfare Supervision. 

The findings of these Committees may be classified 
under three heads. Working people did not ordinarily 
eat wholesome and nourishing food in adequate quanti- 
ties at. time when it was incumbent on them to 
speed up the manufacture and delivery of munitions 
and when therefore the extra ouzput of energy required 
should have come from the improved quality. and the 
increased quantity of food. Many of ‘these under-fed 
people took to liquor mainly because the capacity to 
undergo hard toil which should have come from food 
was, under ‘its influence, derived from their reserve 
stock of energy the depletion of which ultimately led 
to loss of strength, ill-health ard disease. 

Secondly, housing acéommodation, previously in 
short supply, became scarcer when abnormally large 
number of workers had to be concentrated in centres 
of work. This resulted in unusual overcrowding which 
deprived them of recuperative rest. Many unable to 
secure lodgings close to their places of work found it 
at distant places and Were compelled to spend time 


‘which should have been devoted to rest, in going to 


work and returning home,. Most of them had been 
separated from their families and the dreary and 
monotonous nature of their work increased their need 
for companionship and relaxation. This they found in 
the public houses where they met others similarly 
circumstanced and the temptation to drink, purchase 
of which was easy on account of the high wages 
earned, was irresistible and excess in it almost 
inevitable. 

A third cause was excessive fatigue due to long 
hours of work, overtime and even work on Sundays. 
The people could have stood up to the strain, at least 
to some extent, if the food taken by them had been 
of such a nature as to supply them with the quantum 
of energy spent in work. The connection between 
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habitual overstrain for months at a time and drinking 
. under these circumstances hardly needs emphasising, 

Recognising the necessity of removing these 
principal social causes of drinking, the British Govern- 
ment through certain organisations, public and private, 
established industrial canteens where nourishing food 
in adequate quantities was supplied to labour. These 
had halls for rest, relaxation and recreation. Housing 
schemes sponsored by the State and private enterprise 
were put through. For -reasons easily understood, 
Government was not in a position to do anything to 
drastically reduce the excessive labour which had to 
be undergone during the war period. 

Naturally enough, it was sometime before arrange- 
ments for providing the proper type of food and 
accommodation for anything like a respectable pro- 
portion of the millious-of British workers could be 
made with the result that the improvement derived 


from this method ‘was not such as to make any imme-— 


diate appreciable difference in the drink eaaen: 


The next step was taken when the Pee ine 
menate grew in intensity and maby a ship ‘carrying 
foodstuffs to the United Kingdom was torpedoed 
leading to loss of valuable lives and of food at a time 
when starvation stared the people in the face. An 
officie] publication entitled How to Save and Why 
which drew attention to the urgent necessity of no 
longer using precious foodstuffs for the manufacture 
of liquor and aimed at mobilising public opinion in 
favour of utilising every available grain of it for feed- 
ing man and beast, stated: 

“Immense quantities of food thaterials such as 
barley, wheat, and maize are used in this country 
for the manufacture of beer and spirits. As beer 
and spirits are almost valkueless as food, and can 
orly be classed as luxuries pure and simple, all 
this grain is lost for food purposes. If this grain 
were available for food, both for man and beast, 
the prices of bread and meat would be lowered. ie 
When a sufficient volume of public opinion in 

favour of the saving of food in the above manner had 


beer: created, the Food Controller passed orders under — 


which the production of beer was cut down to 30 
million barrels in 1915-16. Then came the Output -of 
Beer (Restrictions) Act, 1916 fixing the production of 
beer to 26 million barrels in 1916-17 followed by 
similar legislation reducing it to 10 million barrels 
for 1917-18. : 


Restrictions were also applied on the production 
and avalibility of distilled liquors. In 1917, distilling 
for beverage purposes was prohibited except -under 
‘Hicerse from the Minister of Munitions. The quantity 
of spirits that could be cleared from bond was 
restricted to one-half the amount cleared in 1916. 

. The beneficial results of reduction in the alcoholic 
conient of liquor which had failed to encourage 
- moderation so long as the production of alcoholic 
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beverages had been maintained on the pre-war level 
began to manifest themselves when, under the 
restrictiong referred to above, gradually diminishing 
quantities were made available to the public. The effect 
of all these measures, in the language of Mr. H. Cecil 
Heath, » prominent leader of the Temperance Move- 
ment in Great Britain, was that. 


“The year 1918 (when the effects of the above 
measures for reducing the -consumption of liquor 
manifested themselves most effectively) was indeed 
the most sober year since the beginning of the 
century.”——-The Control of A Dangerous Trade, 
p. 89. 
While the difficulty of definitely fixing what exact 
proportion of the sobriety which appeared especially 
towards the end of the First World War can be attri- 
buted to each of the above measures is freely admitted, 
it does not seem unreasonable to presume that the 
most potent factor in improving the drink situation - 
wag limitation in the production of liquor and re- 
duction in the quantity made available for sale. This 
view appears to be corroborated by the deterioration 
which manifested itself immediately after the with- 
drawal of this particular war-time restriction. 
VII 

The unquestioned acceptance of ‘what has been 
called the alcohol tradition in Western countries 
accounts for the failure of the appeal for voluntary 
abstinence made by the King-Emperor as also for the 
rejection of the resolution moved in the House of 
Commons to stop the serving of alcoholic beverages 
in its refreshment bar for the duration of the war 
only—matters referred .to previously. It also explains 


. the deprecatory tone of the speech made by Mr. Lloyd 


George when introducing legislation for imposing. 


‘réstrictions on the production and availability of liquor 


as is evident from the following extract from it: 


“Of all the perplexing and disagreeable tasks 
that could fall to the lot of any Minister, I think 
that any attempt to provide a solution for the drink 
difficulty is about the worst. .... To agree upon 
the facts is bad enough, but to agree about 2 
remedy is almost impossible, One cannot hope to 
satisfy everybody, because the problem is one that 
will always provoke very intense feeling, and un- 
fortunately it is a question where everybody has 

. what I may call ‘previous convictions.” Every 
Government that has ever touched alcohol has~’ 
burnt its fingers in its lurid flames. Whenever you 
try to approach it, there are barbed-wire entangle- 
ments on every road, and passions and prejudices 
and principles all of the most explosive ‘character 
behind them.” ~ 


What has been said above makes it quite clear : 
that the different measures for controlling the pro- 
duction and availability of liquor were so unpopular 
that the British Government had to feel ,its way care- 
fully and slowly increasing the stringency of such steps 
ag it took only when the failure, complete or partial, 
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of the previous one had been demonstrated beyond 
any doubt. . = 

_ No fair-minded man will deny that, taking into 
account the public sentiment in Great Britain in regard 
to the drink problem, the Government of the day 
showed great wisdom in tackling it in the way it did as 
also that it did manage to secure almost universal 
support. The reason why this was accorded most 
certainly was not a radical charge in public sentiment. 
An abnormal situation was responsible for what for 
want of a better term may be described as an 
abnormal decision. And it came because, in the 
Isnguage of an advocate of moderate consumption of 
liquor, Britain, , . 

“a nation dominated by indescribable fear of 

the future was wholeheartedly behind any steps 

taken to safeguard the national interests and drink 
was admitted on all sides to be interfering very 
seriously with national efficiency.” 

While every one realised its individual and soctal 
evil effects, so strong was the hold alcohol had on the 
public that it refused to admit the only permanent and 
satisfactory solution of the problem viz. a total 


stoppage of the production and distribution of alcoholic — 


beverages and the legal banning of its consumption. 
2 VOI 
So impressed was the British Government with 
the reduction in excessive drinking which appeared in 
1918, that in a statement issued by it in November 
that year it declared : 

“There must be a proper adaptation to peace 
conditions of ‘the experience -which, during the war, 
they had gained in regard to the traffic in drink.” 
This undertaking was not, however, fulfilled. With 

peace, all restrictions on the output of beer were with- 
drawn so that by July, 1919 brewers were free to 
produce and sell as much fermented liquors as they 
desired. Similarly, increase in the specific gravity of 
beer to the pre-war level was permitted. By November 
the same year, restrictions on the production of dis- 
tilled liquor and the quantities allowed to be with- 
drawn from bond also disappeared. The only bene- 
ficial measure which was continued, and that in a 
modified form, was a reduction in the hours of sale as 
compared with pre-war conditions. These were 28 


follows: ., 
London— 
Week-days 9 hours 
Sunday tes a4 ia, es 
Elsewhere— : 
: Week-days by ze . 8 , 
: Sunday dtr. ee, cette SE 


After the withdrawal or relaxation of the war-time 
restrictions, the consumption of intoxicating liquors in 
terms of absolute alcohol in 1919 showed an increase 
of approximately 60 per cent while the per capita 
expenditure on alcohol including drinkers, abstainers 
and children rose to £8-8s as against £3-12s-6d in 1913 
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with an alarming increase in arrests for drunkenness. 

In fact, the war period of compulsory moderation was 

followed by a swing in the direction of larger con- 

sumption and, along with it, re-appearance of all the 

old evils. | 
IX 

Coming to the conclusiots we are legitimately 
entitled to draw from the facts set forth above, it may 
be stated that, generally speaking, the long-term pro- 
gramme for ensuring moderation has not been an un- 
qualified success. The First World War came to an 
end more than three decades ago. During all these 
years the movement for providing the proper type of 
accommodation, food and working conditions has con- 
tinued. Today, there are many organisations, some 
voluntary, others State-aided, working continuously 
and whole-heartedly to do all they can for the removal 
of those factors which largely explain the drinking 
habits of the West. It has, however, to be pointed 
out that well-intentioned and efficiently organised as 
they are, they have so far failed in materially reducing 
what we may call the incidence of drunkenness by 
which is meant the physical, intellectual and spiritual 
degradation and ruin of the drinker and the social and 
economic injury for which his habit is responsible.- 

This technique has only a limited utility for, as is 
clear from Western experience, it is far from being a 
complete solution of the drink problem. These and 
similar other well-meant efforts have failed because in 
Greaf -Britain as in other Western countries, the 
approach to the drink problem has invariably been a 
hesitant one being directed: not towards the elimination 
of drinking but at discouraging excess. Nonetheless, 
they have a significance for India which is pledged to 
full-blooded prohibition. If, following the example of 
Great Britain, we are In a position to remove what 
have been called the social causes of drinking, there is 
little doubt that we shall succeed in materially 
reducing the number of those who today patronise 
Ulicit liquor, 

It has also to be’ remembered that among peoole 
who have so long earned their living through the 
liquor trade, the vast majority are those engaged if 
tapping palm trees and~ selling today. Generally 
speaking, they are poor and‘have followed this busi- 
ness for generations, As such people know no other 
way of supporting themselves, they are tempted to 
follow their hereditary occupation, obviously in a 
clandestine manner, after‘ the introduction of prohi- 
bition. And it is only natural to presume that they 
will be tempted to do so till they are provided with 
some slternative employment. This explains the steps 
taken by Madras, Bombay and Uttar Pradesh for what 
we may describe as their rehabilitation. And we may 
be certain that this wise move is the best long-term 
method of ending much of the illicit production and 
distribution of the most widely consumed variety of 
alcoholic beverage in India, , 
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The second conclusion is that even the most 
stringent of restrictions can never eliminate drinking; 
they can only reduce it, as was the aim set before 
their country by British leaders during the First World 
War. From this it follows that if our goal is the abo- 
lition of drinking, no system of control, however 
inger_ous, can enable us to reach it. This is possible, 
only with the total, stoppage of the production and 
distr®sution ‘of liquor and the banning of drinking 
throczh legislation which is what we are doing in 
India . 


Cne great advantage in our favour is that, unlike 
Western countries «where the majority have no 
objesion to drinking so long as excess.is avoided and 
whirt does not carry social obloquoy, public sentiment 
in fdia very definitely condemns even . moderate 
indtuigence in liquor. 

@be third conclusion is that the successful opera- 
tion of any system of dontrol as also of prohibition 
demumds large-scale active ‘public support. It was 
offered during the war period in Great Britain on 
accorrt of apprehensions of losing the war through 
ineffiziency due to indulgence-in drink. We in India 
have what we may call the passive acquiescence of the 
publ: in our prohibition programme. 


The creation of a strong and active public opinion 
agais, drinking and in favour of prohibition is easier 
as, according to competent observers including 
Mahatma Gandhi, indulgence in alcoholic beverages 
is, up to the present, confined to about 10 per. cent 
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of the population. Anti-aleohol and ‘pro-prohibition 
education and propaganda are probably the most 
effective methods for this purpose. 

‘The difficulties we shall have to overcome weré 
rampant even when we did not have prohibition and 
they will continte so long as the world contains 
greedy people prepared to defy the law for the sake 
of profit and individuals ready to pay high prices- for 
liquor without which their lives become uncomfortable. 
The former as law-breakers have to be severely dealt 
with especially where they are well-to-do and educated. 
people from whom the State has the right to expect 
better things. Poor men who are driven to illicit 
practices because they are thrown out of employment 
through the imposition of prohibition’ should, as stated 
previously, be trained in new occupations.,: 

Effective steps will have to be taken along West- 
ern lines to remove the social causes of drinking in- 
cluding regulation of working hours, providing healthy 
accommodation and balanced food for workers. What 
are called neighbourhood centres and poor men’s clubs 
where ex-drinkers and others can enjoy social life will 
have to be provided by welfare or ganisations with or 


without State aid. 


Normally, a majority of the new generation which 
will appear after prohibition has been in operation for 
some years will not know or care to familiarise them- — 
selves with the taste ‘of liquor. But there will always 
be some defectives who will continue to crave liquor: 
They will need medical attention which should : be 
provided by the State. 
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_ LONDON LETTER 
By Mayor D. GRAHAM POLE 


There is little doubt but that London is the shew place 
‘of tke world. Nowhere else can you see pageantry so. 
- well mounted. Within the space of a single week—at 
oppcsite, ends of the historic street of Whitehall—two 
evens have occurred to capture the public imagination. 
_ In Trafalgar Square, the Prime Minister has hoisted the 
flag 2f the United Nations, In Westminster Hall, to 
mar the opening of the Commons’ new debating cham- 
ber, the King has received loyal addresses from Lorda 
and Commons in the .presence of the Speakers or 
Prec ding Officers of all the Parliaments and LegiSlative 
Asscublies that exist in the British Commonwealth. 


The United Nations’ flag has a clear and lovely 
blue for its ground, No otlrer colour would have been 
mor= fitting. Red is like the blast of a trumpet but blue 
has e persuasive quality. It has been described as 
the colour of youth and distance and devotion. (In 
Western religious art the mantle of the Virgin Mary 
is ixvariably painted blue). How many years will pass 
before this flag stirs the heart of our common humanity 
—ir. the same way gs a national flag stirs our private. 
 Joyatties? It will be a wonderful day for the world when 
the members of the United Nations agree to fly its: flag 


-troops which are coming to the aid of. the 


‘Indo-China and the hitherto untroubled Tibet. 


on all public occasions, alongside the national flag and 
—eventually—at the head of the mast! 

No one can tell at this stage what will be the imme-: 
diate consequences to the world of the United Nations 
intervention in Korea. If Korea had no neighbours, the 
war would be as good as over and the victors using their 
great resources for the more congenial work of re- 
habilitation. But Chinese prisoners have been. taken and 
they all’speak of a force of forty thousand Chinese 
Northern. 
Koreans. China is im anxious and perhaps expansionist 
mood and she is fishing also in the troubled waters of 
Is she 
going-to make war on the United Nations forces? It 
would be a tragedy for China and the world if she 


mistook United N&tions police action- for the old West- 
ern imperialism. 


Still whatever the famediats consequences of United 
Nations intervention in Korea, there is. no doubt that 
Korea marks a turning point in the history of the world. 
For the first time in its history the nations of. the-world 


‘have seen themselves as a community and a community 


that Will not tolerate aggression. The League of Nations 


~ 


re 
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failed because it had not grasped that principle. When! 
Japan invaded Manchuria, it should have been every- 
one’s business to pull the chestnuts out of the fire. Then 
Abyssinia would have been saved from Italy, Austria 


‘from Germany, and Spain from Italian and German 


intervention in her civil war. There would have been no 
second world war. But this time history is not going ‘to 
repeat itself, Keeping the peace is the concern of every- 
body and aggression will not be allowed to succeed any- 
where. 

In “Europe, we feel it is a pity that-the United 
Nations forces fighting in Korea, aside from the power- 
iul aid of the South. Koreans themselves, should be 
almost entirely American and European. It is a satisfac- 
tion to hear that's Turkish contingent is on its way. 
The Turks cannot be regarded as ‘western capitalists,’ 
Turkey indeed has every reason to support the United 
Nations action, In Europe, .she has Russia and other 
Iron Curtain States for neighbours. Only Greece has 
preserved her independence—and Turkey has seen what 
Communist neighbours tried to bring off in Greece. 

When the Korean war is over, as we pray it soon 
may be, the United Nations Organization will have an 
opportunity to show the North Koreans that other aspect 
of collective security, collective well-being. All over 
England this past week meetings have been held at 
which these two sides have been under examination. 
Perhaps it is worth while recalling for a moment the 
position taken up by UNO. Its aim is to put down 
ageression, to hold the world in a secure wall. But a 
wall is no good unless life inside it is tolerable. The 
problem of well-being, says UNO, is the parallel Problem 
to that. of war. 

we eace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war.” But what a pity- that these victories are so lacking 
in the ‘picturesque! It is high time that we turned our 


attention to the business of making the virtues of peace- 


making, of compassion, as attractive as the heroics ~ of 
war. When most people think of the United Nations they 
think of its most conspicuous feature, the fact that 
Russia has used the veto about forty-seven times. But 
there have been other kinds of vetoes of much greater 
importance to mankind. In 1947, as a result of the 
prompt action of the World Health Organization. of the 
United Nations Organization, an outbreak of cholera in 
Egypt was ‘vetoed’ in a matter of weeks. Last year, 
through the work of the same Organization, for the first 
time in her history there was not a single ‘death from 
malaria, in Italy. The United Nations has vetoed endlesd 
misery amongst refugees. It has settled eight hundred 
thousand of them in new countries and_ re-instated 
seventy ‘thousand others. At present it is keeping alive 
six millions of mothers and children. India is aware of 
the great attempt which the United Nations is making to 
combat infantile paralysis since only last year its Orga- 
nization sent her twenty iron lungs. It is the intention, 
to create an, international pool of iron, lungs for use by 
any country in emergencies. It is impossible to, over- 
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rate the value of this side of UNO. Just as collective 
security mobilises the armies of the world to put down, 
aggression, collective well-being is mobilising the con- 
science of the world. But the mobilisation is so slow. 
What can we do to make it a reality to the man in the 
street ? 

But to xeturn to Westminster Hall and to the 
opening of the new Commons. Rather surprisingly this 
seemingly formal and domestic occasion turned out to 
be a most moving experience with a message for the 
whole world. Jn the first place the business was one 
long courtesy. It had begun. earlier in the week when 
speeches were made by the Commons thanking the Lords 
for the hospitality of their chamber which they had 
enjoyed ever since their own -was destroyed by enemy 
action in May 1941. Then, when in Westniinster Hall, 
Lords and Commons met to present loyal addresses to 
liis majesty the King, it was his speech in reply which 
made the day remarkable. Parliament has a _ history 
reaching back for about seven hundred years and more. 
We are rather apt to take it for granted. But in his 
speech the King put it into world perspective. ‘This 
new Chamber’, he said, ‘will stand as a sign to the 
world of our faith in freedom, for freedom finds 
expression in this palace of Westminster where free men 


and women can speak in accordance with the dictates 


of their consciences. Not dor us the silence of 
suppression.” Point was given to his words by the 
presence of representatives of twenty-nine Commonwealth 
Parliaments. ‘Of all the bonds which unite my peoples,’ 
he had said earlier in his speech, ‘none is stronger than! 
our common: devotion to the ideals of freedom, justice 
and toleration’ Freedom, justice and  toleration—we 
must not forget that this is our heritage and our contri- 
bution to the. comimon stock. 

The new chamber is no° bigger than the old and 
there are still not enough seats for members, ‘We shape 
our buildings and then they shape us. For years Parlia- 
ment met in a chapel and members of the House spoke 
from either side of a narrow aisle. This made for an! 
intimate manner in debate and it also pre-figured the 
two-party system. By such an accident ‘of architecture 
have we been influenced, but it was a lucky accident. 
In France and Germany, we have seen the confusion and 
impotence wrought in their assemblies by the splintering 
and shading off of parties. And as for a confined space, 


it has its advantages. There is no room for a rostrum 
‘and its’ rhetoric, no opportunity, for prolonged bad man- 


ners. In France, the other day. where the deputies are 
provided with desks, the Communist members banged 
the lids of their desks for three-quarters of an hour on 
end! 


A, consequence of our predeliction for the two- 


- party system is that the Liberal Party can make no 


headway. In the last two- elections its vote has not varied. 
Seeing this, some prominent Liberals have put forward 
an interestng proposal. They think that Liberalism can‘ 
operate primarily as a faith than as a party. To this end 
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they suggest that Liberals everywhere should make it 
their special object to expose injustices and to help to 
presezve the freedom of the individual in every way 
possible. Many Conservative and Labour supporters will 


‘ approve this project. Freedom of the individual seems 


s 


to tkem to be especially threatened. Somehow several 
well-neant schemes have gone away. It is rather as if 
the Lorses had been given oats, but the oats had eaten, 
the Lorses (as ‘Shakespeare remarked)! A writer in this 
wecks Time and Tide, 9 non-party weekly, after enu- 
merang the various numbers which he has been allotted 
—hirth certificate, identity card, health insurance, trade 
*unior. car, driving, dog, gun and’ fishing licence, and his 
passport—comments: ‘Never was so much done for the 
citizen; and never did the citizen feel less important, 
less in charge of his own actions and destiny, than he 
does today,’ 


The Commons are entering into possession of their 
new cuarters for what may be the last lap of the present 
Parlisment. In any event its life cannot be prolonged 
for mpre than another yean But whether the span be 


long or short, it will have a different character. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Emgland’s version of an ‘Iron 


Chanrellor’, has no jonger his hand on the tiller. His 
successor Mr. Gaitskell is a much younger man and a 
trained economist. He will need all that youth and 
knowledge and vision can give him because he is taking 
over at a moment when ‘an economic blizzard is rising. 
Fer some years we have had a wage freeze but the 
presssre of perpetually rising prices has proved too much 
for i: and a thaw has set in. The policy of restraint in 
wages, as the Economist points out, has been. abandoned. It 
has keen abandoned moreover by its stoutest practiser, Mr. 
Deakin, the General Secretary of the ‘Transport and 
Generz] ‘Workers Union. And ‘when the Transport and 
General Workers Union turns to claim higher wages, no 
unior. will be far behind.’ The ordinary citizen, in fact, 
is finding himself in an intolerable position. Prices go 
up al the time and especially, it seems, of the things he 
cannot not de without. In the past few weeks, to name 
a few items, prices have risen on wool, pyjamas, utility 
furs, stockings, bacon, butter, chocolate, sardines, shoe 
repairs, railway and bus fares, cinemas and rain-coats. 

‘The new Chancellor has certainly a dismal prospect. 
before him, Can he find a way out of the storm? Our 
city news editors seem content for the most part inerely 
to chart its course. This is a comntent from the 
Londrn Star: ‘With cotton and wool prices soaring to 
dizzy hheights—Egyptian cotton is now five shillings a 
Ib. end wool at twelve shillings to fifteen shillings is 
fifteex times the price in 1945—an extraordinary situa~ 
tion. is arising in the textile trades. Cost accountants 
in Lancashire say that about thirteen: shillings in every 
pound spent by the manufacturer now’ goes for raw 
materials. The poor ‘man’s clothes of cotton and wool 
are 3secoming silk and satin luxuries. And we can’t 
even wear sackcloth because of the price of jute.’ 

How are we to pay these prices and how on top of 
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all this are we to pay for our part in Korea and’ for re- 
armament ? It is to be hoped that the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is more interested in the ways of 
making money, in increasing production, than itt, 
increasing taxation. At the Labour Party Conference 
this year there was a section still out for blood—for a 
further capital levy. But the results of such a levy are 
a drop in a mighty ocean, in fact, have a spite value 
rather than an economic one. Earlier in the year the 
“Government published the Report” of a Committee 
appointed by: the Chancellor of the Exchequer to ‘enquire 
into the question of the preservation and maintenance of 
houses of outstanding historic or architectural interest. 
This Report, most extraordinarily interesting for its own 
sake, revealed incidentally what a tiny minority there 
are in England who can by any standards be considered 
well off. Commenting on income tax and sur-ta¥ it 
stated: ‘The present rates of these taxes mean that no 
individual, however much his gross income or whatever 
its source, can have much more than £5,000 to 
spend; only seventy taxpayers in the country are left with 
more than £6,000 a year; and that sum represents a gross 
‘income of about £100,000.’ If, as we are so often told, * 


-real money is worth about a third of what it was before 


the war, it is in sober fact arguable that there are no 
rich people left in the country at all! Indeed it is a 
safe conjecture, whenever we hear of some great house 
that is still in private occupation or of some - individual 
who is living in a particularly beautiful London flat, that 
in the first case the owner is drawing on his capital and. 
in the second is a director whose expenses are_being 
paid. There is no escape from figures. 


There may be no escaping taxation if you live in this 
country but some businesses can go abroad and this is 
what they are going to do. During the past week Rhode- 
sian copper concerns have decided to move their domicile 
from London to Rhodesig and the Anglo-Palestine Bank 
is moving to Israel. No doubt the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has taken note of this, has seen how penal’ 
taxation is .at last penalising itself. The move on the 
‘part of those who can go is not surprising; the: wonder is 
that they have waited so long. Consider for 9 moment 
the position of the Calico Printers. After paying no divi- 
dend for a number of years, they have just paid 123 per 
cent, This is a long way better than nothing but its 
value is off-set by the tremendous rise in prices. And the 
dividend could have been infinitely greater, to make up 


‘for the lean years. But the Treasury has taken the lion’s 


share. £138,000 was paid out in dividends. £1,368,000 
was paid in taxes. 

Somehow the country must find a way of becoming 
richer.” At present all classes, whatever their ‘income, 
feel they are growing poorer all the time. A working 
man remarked ‘to .me the other day: ‘I am four times 
better off than I was before the War and I am twice ag 
poor.’ Personally I think the country could do with a 
little zest. For a change we might try a policy of all- 
out production. No restrictive practices, no restraint on 
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wages, no restraint on profits. Aljl these restraints, what- 
ever else can be said for them, are bad for the spirit. 
Feople should fee] it is what they can do, not what they 
can do without that is of use to society. 

The night before the opening of the new Commons, 
several of those who had taken part in its building—from 
its ‘distinguished architect downwards—joined in a 
broadcast from the new chamber. 
to me was the master wood-carver. 
said was this : 
but it is not. And it won’t if you give us work to do.’ 
An Inevitable consequence of the economic revolution 
which has taken place in this country has been a great 
falling off in style. Beautifixl houses, built to be lived 
in by a private family, have been turned into offices or 
converted into flats. They have an extraordinarily de- 
pressing effect, mainly becausé of the neglected appearance 
of the windows. Such windows, meant to be furnished 
with well-hung curtains, are now for the most part empty 
sockets—if a house has been, turned into offices—or are 
disfigured by an unrelated collection of curtains if the 
house has been let off in flats. From Victoria to Marble 


One of the things he 


* Arch, on the way to my tribunal office, I pass nothing 


but these forsaken houses (except for the large hotels 
and modern blocks of flats in Park Lane which make the 
remaining houses, with their deserted balconies, seem 
more derelict than ever). It is difficult to see how any-~ 
thing can be done to bring back life to these houses, but 
we have a chance to save another kind—if the ae 
will take it. 

In her country houses England has made an out- 
standing contribution to the common stock of beauty. 
In the words of the Report quoted’ above: ‘TIt-is niof too 
much to say that these houses represent an association 
of beauty, of art and of nature--the achievement often of 
centuries of effort—which is irreplaceable, and has seldom, 
if ever, been equalled in the history of civilisation.” But 
these houses are in danger because they can no longer 
support themselves. In the old days labour was cheap: 
and the rent roll was sufficient. But to-day domestic help 
is all but non-existent and the rent roll dwindles as 
successive heirs sell off land to meet the cost of death 
duties. 
great damage to the fabric of the houses. It means dry 
rot amongst other consequences of neglect. Also—and 
this brings us back tg the master wood-carver—few 
recruits, says the Report, “are now attracted into the 
career of estate carpenter, plumber or mason.’ 

We have had a surfeit of plans. Can we not devise 


one that will rescue these beautiful houses from decay? - 


The disappearing masons and carpenters, for instance, 
whose crafts we all want to keep alive, could nota guild 
be made of them—from which it would be possible to 
choose whenever one of these houses was in need of their 
skill. ° 
An exhibition of paintings and silver and gold ware 
from one of the historic houses of England—Wobum 
Abbey—is now being held in London. People flock to 


The most interesting . 


‘Péople think our craft is dying out,- 


The disappearance of domestic help is causing... 
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it to see the beautiful portraits by Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. But it is worth while taking a season ticket 
and paving several visits. Then there is leisure to dis- 
regard for the’time being the artistic claims of the various 
paintings and to consider instead the subjects as they 
were in real life, these curiously attractive but reserved’ 
members of the house of Russell. (There is only one 
painting that smiles and it succeeds in seeming vulgar). 
In, one room a slender, stately Duchess fixes the attention. 
Her son was killed in the hunting-field and his wife, who 
is painted in the dress she wore as one of Queen 
Charlotie’s bridesmaids, died a year after him, He 
appears in hunting kit—not the tiresome ‘pink’ but a gilt 
lace get-up—and the portrait of his wife is the most 
striking one in the entire exhibition. The bereaved 
Duchess presided for years and years at Woburn alter 
they hed died. Something of the poignancy of defeated 
hopes and the ability to hold on comes across from these 
portraits. Or again, one’s attention is caught—and this 
time it is by a really insolent-looking beauty. It is not 
surprising to read in the catalogue that Queen Elizabeth 
was offended when this creature attracted the notice of 
the Earl of Essex. Not that she was unhappily married. 
But when one tracks down the portraits of the husband, 
here is a surprise indeed. He seems the very embodiment 
of intelligence and open good humour. Why did that 
age, as Witness its poetry, feel such an attraction in these 
cruel harpies ? 

Ore could haunt these. paintings for a very’ long time, 
recapturing from their subjects—and the corroborating 
notes in the -catalogue—a hit of the atmosphere of the 
days in which they lived. One feels it would be a real. 
historic loss if these paintings—and other similar collec- 
tions—were dispersed and put up for sale. There is an 
artistic value and a value that belongs to history, and the 
historical value is dissipated when a portrait is considered 
in isolation. ; 

" Some way must be found of carrying over the past 
into the welfare state. 

And yesterday, with the aecustomed pageantry, the 
King opened the new session of Parliament. The sun; 
shone out—the usual King’s weather as with the Queen 
he drove amid cheering crowds from Buckingham Palace 
to the Palace of Westminster. 

The King’s Speech from the Throne was a not very 
inspiring document. The proposal to continue perma- 
nently the controls which have heretofore only been 
carried on from. year to year will raise much opposition. 
Already a vote of censure has been tabled by the Opposi- 
tion led by Mr. Churchill. It is generally expected that 
this will be the last Session of this Parliament and that 
Spring or at latest Autumn of next year will see another 
General Election resulting, everyone hopes, in a decisive 
majority for one party or the other so that the Govern- 
ment may carry on with a defmite programme instead of, 
as at present, whipping up all the halt and maimed for 
each Division so as to keep the government in office. 


Westuinster, London, Ist November, 1950. 
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“POSITION OF THE PRESIDEN'®. OF INDIA” 
2 A Rejoinder * ; 


~ 


A By D. N. BANERJEE, 
University Professor and Head of the Department of Political Science, Calcutta University 


I ; 
I h:.ve read with a considerable interest Mr. K. K. Basu’s 
articie entitled “The President of India,” published in 
The Modern Review for September, 1950, in reference _to 
Imice entit.ed “Position of the President of India,” 
pulished in The AMfodern Review for June, 1950. In his 
natural and understandable anxiety to defend the position 
of iie “eminent Calcutta lawyer” to whose discourse or 
tle: Indian Presidency I had made a reference in my 
prev_ous article, Mr, Basu does not appear to have very 
care-ally gone through the article; otherwise he would not 
hav2 made in his article some of the observations he has 
theazht fit to make. So far as I am concerned, L adhere 
to crery ward of what I had stated in my article in regard 
io the position of the President of India, 
Ii 

Before, however. I actually deal with the points raised 
by Br, Basu, I should like to make.a preliminary remark in 
rezizd to the cheap fling he has cast at the subject of 
Political Science. I very much wish that all our lawyers— 
partteularly the “practising” ones—had been keen 
students of Political Science before they took to the legal 
pro‘ession. Had they all been so, it would not only have 
bern. zood for themselves as well as for their clientele, but 
marr of them would not also have betrayed in their pro- 
feszonal and other activities that lamentable ignorance 
of ckementary, constitutional matters which we often find 
in them. I do not know if Mr. Basu himself had been 
a sexious student of Political Science. Perhaps not; other- 
wise he could not have made in his article the rather 
amaaig statement that “both in origin and_ effect a 
Wrilz2a_constilution radically differs’ from_an unwritten 
constitution.” Every student .even of the Elements of 
Polm cal Science knows that the distinction between a 
so-cu_led written and a so-called unwritten constitution. 


“is ~sally one of degree rather than of kind” and, there- 


fore does not mark a contrast between two very widely 
differentiated groups. As Bryce? has rightly observed, 


ee 
(Ge ‘tien constitutions, so called, become “developed hy 
FR abeamenstime 


interpretation, fringed with decisions, and enlarged by 
custain, so that after a time the letter of theic texts no 


lome=r co Z ect, 


(‘The classification . . . of constitutions as wrillen 
M4 33 = = . . . 
and unwritten,”)says a distinguished American public- 
gt® Gis not only confusing and unscientific, but it 


' This Rejoinder may kindly be read along with my article on 
the “Position of the President of India” in The Modern Review for 
June, “950. 

tL. The italics are mine. 

“2, Quoted by Prof. Garner in his Political Science and Govern- 
ment “n, 512) and also in his Introduction to Politiest Science, 


p- 328, 
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c. Prof. J. W. Garner. See his Political Science and Government, 
ree 


p. Sit, and also his Intreduction to Political Science, p. 398. 


results in placing in the category of written constitu- 

tions some which contain a large element of custom 

and convention, and in the category of unwritten 
constitutions others which to a large extent. have been 
reduced to written form.” 

And Dr. Strong,‘ a we -known. English suthorily 
today on Comparative Politics, has gone so far as to say 
that the division of constitutions into “unwritten and 
written” “is really a false distinction, because there is no 
constitution which is entirely unwritten and no coneliliion, 
entirely written.?)) ; : 

“We repeat,” he has emphasized, “that 9 classi- 


fication of constitutions on the basis of whether they 
are unwritten or written is illusory.” 


Moreover, such a distinction is ‘misleading.”* Any 
argumentation based upon this “false,” “illusory,” “tuis- 
called wriiten and a so-called unwritten constlitnlion, as 
appears to have been done by Mr. Basu in his article, is 
fallacious, confusing, meaningless, amd irrational, and I 
need not, therefore, say anything further in regard to this 
particular point at this stage. 

It eat 99 

1 shall now deal with the main points raised by Mr. 

Basu in his article. 
@ In the first place, I should like to state that I did not, 
for the sake of decency,** actually refer in my archele 
to‘the view of the “eminent Calcutta lawyer” in question 
on the position and powers of the President of India. I 
simply referred in it to his method of approach to the 
subject and stated that{(“the . Constitution of a country_is 
not to be found in its Jaw alone” as “it is a blend of 
formal law, precedent, and tradition.” And I added that 
“what Maitland has called ‘rules of constitutional 
mofality, or the customs or the conventions’ of a constitu- 
tion, make up a substantial part of i”), therefore, really 
wonder how Mr. Basu could say, “Hence no view other 
than the one ascribed to ‘the eminent Calcutta lawyer’ is, 
in the nature of things, possible.” Mr. Basu has, -however, 
agreed with me, although for reasons which are different 
from my wn and with which I shall deal hereinafter, 
that{Cthe President is the constitutional head of our 
State.” But this was not the view of the “eminent Calcutta 
lawyer” whom-he is so anxious to flefend. Arguing solely 
from the letter of our Constitution, this eminent lawyer 
declared, in essence, at a public function attended by a 
host of legal luminaries and others, that the Constitution 


4. See C, F. Strong, Modern Political Constitution, 3rd Edition, 
1949, pp. 6465 and pp. 129-30; also Marriott, Englisk Political 
Institutions, 4th Edition, pp. 27-28, 

5 See ibid. . . 

** I knew that the eminent Calcutta lawyer in question ‘onld 
be present at the Legal Conference where I would read my article 
referred to before. 
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br. Nwunk for 
had mad President _a déspot_ and that he could 
under it, be, if he wanted to, a dictator or an autocract 
in certain_circumstances. Will Mr. Basu accept this view 
in regard to the position and powers of the President of 
India? I am afraid that he cannot, by his own admission. 
(The whole object of my article was to establish that the 





ne Ea: eh ee EE 
President of India was not, could not be, and was not + 
either intended b 


the authors of our Constitution to be, 
a despot, a dictator, or an autocrat, in any circumstances, 
as some people erroneously thought, and that_he and that_he was 


simply the constitutional Head of a uasi-federal_parlia- 

mentary democracy)jAnd I stick to this view. 7 
(2)Secondly, Mr. Basu has said that : 

“An unambiguous provision of a written constitu- 

tion can never be rendered obsolete by mere desuctude 

or country practice,” and that “Prof. Banerjee’s views 

seem to rest upon a fallacious assumption that conven- 


tions may control or regulate the working of a written 
Constitution.” 


“ Tt may be borne in mind in this connexion sine the 
words “obsolete,” “control” and “regulate” do not imply 
abrogation, or repeal or deletion. No one will say—and I, 
although not a practising lawyer, did not say it anywhere 
in my arlicle—that a convention can override or repeal 
or abrogate the provision of any law, written or unwritten. 
The distinclion altempted to be made by Mr. Basu 
between a written or statute law—and what he means by 
a “written” constitution is only an instance of a written 
or statutory Jaw—and an unwritten or common law is not 
relevant in this connexion* A law is a law and it does not 
matter, for the purpose we have in view, whether it is 
written (or statutory) or unwritten (or common). How- 
ever, what Mr. Basu has tried to imply by the statements 
quoted above, is not correct. The operation of a law, 
wrilten or unwritten, may, partictarly in the constitutional 
sphere, be profoundly affected or modified, in actual 
practice and in the course of time, by a convention or 
conventions. As we find in Sir William Anson,’ the whole 

—tt, 
system of responsible government as it has developed in. 
Dnehad Te based Gi convontion. And we find in Ridges’ 
Constitutional Law’ of England” : 


“The whole system of responsible government 





in 
the Dominions (with the exception of the Trish Free 


State) and of infer-imperial relations grew up 

Convention.” 

Again, as Professor K. C. Wheare® of the University 
of Oxford has shown, the constitutional structure of a 
State—and by this he means the entire “collection of 
rules establishing and regulating the political institutions 
of that State’—~‘contains two classes of rules, rules of 
strict Jaw, a s , 4 selection of which might often be found 
inscribed in a ‘Constitution,’ and non-legal rules or usages 


Se 
_and conventions.” Their mutual réJation may be stated 








6. See his Law and Custom of the Constitution, 4th Edition, 
Berridale Keith, Vol. H, Part I, p. 14 a, 

7, Sce its Revised Edition, 1946, by Keith, p. 4, Foot-note (p), 
and Part IX, Chap, IJ; also Seo Anson, ibid. = 

8 See his Statute of Westminster and Dominion Status, 
291-96, and 1-21, 


4th 
Edition, pp. 
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shorily by saying that, although the non-legal constitu- 
tional rules can never repeal or abolish the rules of strict 
aw, yet the former often operate supplement, to 


{ *to 
modify, to paralyse, or to nullify the rules of strict law.” 


By way of an illustration Professor Wheare says that if 


“Dominion Status” today, i.e., the constitutional and ‘inter- 
national position of a Doula then it is not enough for 
him to’ study the provisions of the Statute of Westminster, 
1931; but he must also study, along with it, the non-legal 
constitutional rules “to be found in the constitutional con- 
ventions between Great Britain and the Dominions agreed 
upon and declared at the Imperial Conferences of 1926 
and 1930, “and set out in the Reports of these 
Conferences.” 

(‘Neither the Statute of Westminster (1931) alone, 


nor ‘the Reports alone, can supply an adequate defi- 
‘nition of Dominion Status . . . but it requires a 
correlation of the two elements to describe the consti- 
tutional status of the Dominions, and it is thig 
constitutional status which is denoted by the term 
‘Dominion Status’.” 

Thus, Professor Wheare continues : 

Tt is “the interaction_and_c 







na 

the Cabinet system in “Britain illustrates this t ty a of 

oe eration. The legal power_in 1 in the hands of the 
‘ing, by prerogative or under Statute, to perform 

nartata “Got very extensive) functions ja_the adminis 

trative government of the country is’ exercised, by 

usage and convention, throug h and on the advice of 


Mi Tinistérs responsi 2 In the same way 

the exercise of the (eel executive powers of the 

President in France has, largely as the result of usage 

and convention, been transferred to Ministers in 

Parliament.” 

I may cite one or two more illustrations 
refutation of Mr. Basu’s contention. ° 

Clause (1) of Section 52 of the Government of India 
Act laid down: : 

“The governor of a governor’s province may, by 
notification, appoint ministers, not being members of 
his executive council o: other officials, to. administer 
transferred subjects, and any minister:so appointed 
shall hold office during his pleasure.” 

Apparently, there was no restriction in law upon the 
Governor's discretion in regard to the choice of Mivisters 
except as provided for therein, and he could Jawfully 
remove a Minister at pleasure. This was the position in, 
law. But, as a matter of fact, the power of the Governor 
io choose his own Ministers was regulated in practice by 
a Convention which owed ils origin to the following re- 
commendation of the Parliamentary Joint Seleét Com- 
mittee on the Government of India Bill, 1919, over which 
Lord Selborne, had presided: 


here in 


“The Committee are of opinion that the Ministers 
selected by the Governor to advise him on the trans- 
ferred subjects should be-elected members of the 


legislative council, enjoying its confidence and capuble ~ 


of leading it.” 
And although 


constitutional right 


the Governor had the undoubted 
of dismissing a Minister whose 


* 


* 


- 
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polsy he believed to be seriously at fault, yet it would 
orc:narily be extremely difficult and risky for him to 
exervise this right so long as the Minister ae the 
cordence of a majority in the Legislative Council of the 
Praxince concerned. The whole constitutional position 
was very lucidly explained by ‘His Excellency Lord Lytton, 
Governor cf Bengal, in the course of a speech delivered 
in the Bengal Legislative Council on llth January, 1927: 


“The main principle,” he said, “which character- 
ize3 a system of responsible representative government 
rs that the Executive should be selected from that 
croup or party which comprises a majority of the 
islature and that it should resign, if and when the 
Dajority of the legislature refuses to support it. This 
-rinciple~was intended by Parliament to operate here 
=> far as the administration of Transferred subjects 
was concerned. A Governor is expected to select 
Ministers who can obtain the support of a majority 
cf the members of the Legislative Council, but, should 
he fail to do so, the Council has the remedy in its 
cwn hands and can compel the resignation of the 
ilinisters. . . . Only such Ministers as can secure the 
xxpport of the Council can remain in office... . 
reve no wish, and I have no power if I had the wish, 
ta appoint Ministers that are unacceptable to the 
Council.” ot 
= may now refer to the particular convention in the 
Uniied States of America, a country having a so-called 
written Constitution, which’ has “deprived the presidential 
eleesors of any freedom of choice.” Referring to the 
deve'spment of the American Constitution by usdge 


Protessor Munro” has observed: 


“The Constitution has been developed, expanded, 
sad modified by usage or custom, What habit is to the 
dividual, usage is to the State. Nations, like men, 
gst into the habit of doing things in a given way, 
Tabit then hardens.into usage, which becomes difficult 
te change. . . . This habit-torming process goes on 
chtinually. Usage is always at work—adding, subtract- 
fag, altering, “aud tajtuencing the substante of Ui g_the ~substance_ of Tis 
writen Constiution and the laws. It has given us, in 
consjderable measure, an “un-written Constitution. 
fe What are,” then asks Professor Munro, “some of 
the usages that have modified, developed, and fixed 
tte political institutions of the United States?’ The 
mast striking one, perhaps, concerns the method of 
elscting the President. Here the written provisions of 
tre Constitution have been so greatly altered by usage 
that a literal reading of them gives, in some cases, an 
impression, which is wholly at variance with the 
realities 2) 
{The presidential electors have become, under this 


usaze, “human robots with a purely mechanical function, 
ang zhey now form an inconsequential cog in the machi- 
nery 2f election.” 

“Yet, as a matter of law,” concludes Professor 


V-nnzo, here is nothing to prevent their daing just 
what the Constitution contemplated. It 1s merely that 
usaze hes become stronger than the Constitution 
iteelf,” As a consequence, “there has developed pre- 


- 








0. See Ridges’ Constitutional Law, etc., Keith, p. 4, footnote (p). 


™. See his Government of the United States, Sth Edition, 
FPP. 72-75. 
II, The italics are mine. ‘ 
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cisely what. the architect8 of the Constitution sought 

to avoid.’ )) ~ 

The observations of Professors Frederic Ogg and 
Orman Ray* in this connection are also worthy of note: 


“Another mode,” they have stated, “by which our 
national constitution expands and develops is usage or 
custom, This method of change attracts less attention 
than the others. It does not—at all events immediately 
~——result in, amendments, laws, or judicial decisions, 
Superimposed, nevertheless, upon the instrument of 
1787 and its formal amendments, upon the laws that 
amplify and the decisions that extend it, is a great and 
_steadily_developin 
of usages determining actual government practice 
quite as truly as do the stipulations of written law—in 
fact, sometimes more more truly, considering that no 
small number of such usages have had the effect of 
turning written law into unintended channels, or_even 
of reducing it to a dead letter. Plenty of illustrations 

. will come. to view as we proceed; for the present, it 
must suffice merely to mention the manner in which 
the electoral college functions in choosing the 

resident,” etc. 
Nor, again, should we ignore here the view which 


Professor Laski® has expressed in his characteristic way : 


‘unwritten constitution,’ consisting 


no 


~ 


“No important institution,’ he has said, “is ever . 


what the law makes it merely. It accumulates about 
itself traditions, conventions, “ways of behaviour, 
which, without ever attaining the status of formal law, 
ate wet ides foratlatle im thelr mlluenca than Taw 
itself could require. The prerogatives of the Crown in 
Great Britain are perhaps the supreme example of 
this habit; many of them retain their formal status as 
law and yet could hardly be revived without what 
would amount to a constitutiénal revolution. The habits 
of one period, this is to say, can hardly hope to deter- 
mine the conduct of its successor. The dynamics of 
life require a continuity of adaptation which almost 
always means that the formal appearance is different, 
at any given moment, from the actual reality. To 
penetrate that reality, therefore, is always a difficult 
matter. In part, it is obscured,’as most institutional 
phenomena are- obscured, by the complexity of the 
material itself.\The processes of government are very 
like an iceberg; what appears on the surface may he 
but a small part of the reality beneath.) 

Nor, again, should we ignore here the significance of 

the following remark of Maitland”: 

“We are lawyers dealing with law, but an account 
of our present mode of government which spoke only 
of legal rules would be an extremely inadequate and 
indeed a quite unintelligible account.” 

I may also refer here to the case of the Third French 
Republic : . 

“Under the Constitution of the existing French 

Republic,’ writes Dicey,” “constitutional conventions 





12, See Munro, op. cit., p. 73. 

13, See their Introduction 'to American Government, 9th Edition, 
p. 58 ; ; 

14. Also see in this connection Bryce, The American Comman- 
wealth, Vol. I, Chapter V, Edition 1928; also Beard, American: 
Government and Politics, Chapter VI; also Horwill, The Usages of the 
American Constitutions aleo Strong, Modern Political Constitutions, 
3rd@ Edition, pp. 65 and 241.42, 

15. See his American Presidency, pp. 13-14, 
See his Constitutional History of England, 1941, p. 341. 
Seo his Law of the Constitution, 8th Edition, p. 28, Foot. 
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ot utiderstandings exert a considerable amount of in- 
fluence. They considerably limit, for instance, the 
actual exercise of the large powers conferred by the 
letter of the Constitution on the President,” 

Considerations of space do not permit me to give 


any further illustrations here in refutation of Mr. Basu’s 
contention. It is hoped, however, that, in view of what I 
have shown above, he will be convinced that it ‘is not at 
all fallacious to assume that “conventions may control or 
regulate the working” of even a so-called written consti- 
tution, and that ‘they may render_an unambiguous provi- 
sion of such a constitution practically obsolete. Nor is it 
an impossible idea to say, as Mr. Basu seems to imply, 
that conventions éannot grow under a so-called .written 
constitution. 


“The conventional element,” says Dicey,® cer- 
tainly an undisputed authority on Constitutional 
' Law, “in the Constitution of the United States (which 
has undoubtedly a so-called written constitution) is 
far larger than most Englishmen suppose . . . It may 
bé asserted without much exaggeration that the con~ 


yentional_clement in_the constitution, of the —Uniled 
States is now as large as in the Inglish Constitution.” 
(3) Thirdly, according to Mr. Basu, it is a “faulty” 
“assumption” that “a parliamentary system of government 
necessarily imports a government on the English model,” 
and he seems to think, agreeing with Principal Sri Ram 
Sharma, that “the pattern of our executive government is 
really French and not English.” This only confirms my 
doubt, previously .expressed, that Mr. Basu has not been 
a keen student of Political Science which he has tried to 
hold up to ridicule. Is there any essential difference be- 
tween the English and the French system so far as the 


relation of the executive to the legislature is concerned? 
h t 


We should certainly not be misled _by th 
Head of the State is called President in France (and also 


in the United States of America), and King in England. 
France had, under the Constitution of the Third Republic 
SS ' 
and also has, under that. of the Fourth’ Republic, the 
parliamentary form of government like England, and not 
the presidential type of government as in the United 


States, or any other type. And she has “borrowed” this 
idea of ministerial responsiblity from England. She has 
thus “Simply imitated, so far as the relation of the exe- 
cutive to the legislature is concerned, the English system. 
And if, therefore, we are to refer to any country for a 
model of the parliamentary type of government, we 
should certainly refer to England, its original home, and 
not to France which has, in essence, only imitated it, 
although not always in a very satisfactory manner. As 
Professor Munro* has aptly put it, “there is no magic 
in terminology.” Not to speak of the Constitution of the 
Third Republic, even under the Constitution of the 


Fourth Republic, France “is a parliamentary republic,” 


end “the prototype of the French President” is to be 
found_in Buckingham Palace and_not elsewhere. 


) The President, as Dr Strong” has shown, is still, 


18. See ibid. ~ 

* See his Governments of Europe, p. 409, 

19. See his Modern Political Constitutions, 
pp. 226-37, 
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3rd Edition, 1949, 


in fact, “only the nominal and not the real executive 
, ™ France. (fhe real executive is a Cabinet of Minis- 


ters (the Coutncil of Ministers) with a Frime Minister 
(the President of the Council of Ministers) at their 
head, (and) responsible to ‘Parliament (in France).” 
The FPresident “cannot act in any executive 
matier except through his Ministers, who must, by the 
Constitution, countersign his every decree......He is 
/ exactly in the position of a Constitutional King. “He 
is a titular executive, nominally endowed with large 

7 powers and really restrained from employing them by 
the action of a responsible parliamentary Cabinet.’ He 


- is, in short, ‘a Constitutiona: King for seven_years. ”~ 


In view of all this, it is only natural and rational 
that I should refer specially to England for the salient 
features of the parliamentary type of government and not 
te Frarce. Nevertheless, I have referred more than once 
to the French analogy in my previous article.” Perhaps 
this has escaped the attention of Mr. Basu. That_the 
English model was deliberately chosen by the authors of 
our Constitutionis also established by the followiitg 
statement™ of Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar, a member 
of the Drafting Committee of the Indian Constituent - 
Assembly: 


“The Constituent Assembly has not drawn upon 
the French and other Continental Constitutions which 
ad not th o rience which England had in the 
working of Responsible Government.” 


We should not presume to know more about the 
ature of our Constitution than its authors. 

Fouthly,(according to Mr. Basu Article 78(c) of 
our Constitution is a bar to the adoption of the English 


conven.ions relating to the Cabinet form of government 
as it “contemplates a contact between the President_and 
individual Ministers without the intermediation or inter- 
vention of the Prime Minister,’/etc. (One fails to see 
how the Article in question can act as such a bar; at 
least, the authors of the Constitution who had deliberately 
chosen the English model, did not think so.) Assuming, 
however, for the sake of argument, that the Article contem- 
plates an occasional contact. between the President ond 
an individual Minister, there is nothing inherently wrong 
in it so Jong as the Minister does not “counter-work” the 
Council of Ministers, or commits an act of treachery 
against it, or tries by his intrigue to undermine, in the 
estimation of the President, the position of any of his 
colleagues, or conspires against the leadership and ascen- 
dancy of the Prime Minister; or so Jong as the President 
himsel= docs not overstep the elementary decencies of his 
constitutional position either by encouraging any such 
mean conduct on the part of the Minister, or by trying to 
introduce a disruptive element into the Council of 
Ministers. I need hardly point out here that any such 
base conduct, either on the part of a Minister or on the 
part of the President, as the case may he, will be 
incons:stent with Article 75(3) of our Constitution, which 


Jays down that “the Council of Ministers shall be collec- 
Fe A Nl 


at nda 





20. See ibid. 

2}, See The Modern Review for June, 1950, pp. 452-53. 

22, Sed Amrita Bazar Patria, (Republic India Supplement ), 
January 26th, 1950, p, XXI, 
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_ tively responsible to the House of the People,” and which, 


there-sre, envisages a “united and indivisible respon- 
sibil:zy” on the part of the Council. I do not think that 


any =resident or any Minister will, unless he has taken, 
leave of ali his senses—and in that case there is bound 


Zs to lv-.a remedy soon,—behave i ich will 


a 


go against the principle _o onsibility of 
int-ers, And how will this principle operate? Dr. 
Ambcikar, Chairman of the Drafting Committee of the 
Andis- Consiituent Assembly, made it clear in the course 
of a sveech before the Constituent Assembly on 30th 
Decec:ber, 1948 : 


Cin my judgment,” he stated, “collective respon- 
sizthty is enforced by the enforcement of two princi~ 
pres. One principle is that no person shall be nomi- 
uzzed to the Cabinet except on the advice of the Prime 
\wnister. Secondly, no person shall be retained as a 
’ Member of the Cabinet if the Prime Minister says that 
he Shall be dismissed. It is only when Members of the 
Cabinet both in the matter of their ‘appointment as 
well as (sic) in the matter of their dismissal: are 
pinced under the Prime Minister, that it would be 





pessible to realise our ideal of collective sie een Py 


1 ido not see any-other means or any other way o 
grxing effect to that principle.” 
ad this will ensure that the Council of Ministers 


~will =e “an unity” in relation to the President, Such 


persoral contacts between the King’ and_his individual 
Miniszers do take place in. England. Thus we find in, 


Berriscdale Reith’s Constitutional Law 2 
“Individual Ministers have the right of access to, 


the Sovereign on matters concerning their own_depart- 

meats, though, if of any importance, such communica~ 
vn to t 

ely beforehand or afterwards.....The right of the 

Cr5wn is to early mformation. . . . . Edwar i 


preferred oral discussions, and  Geor njoyed 
$3 


fr: quént_ contact With Ministers,” . : 
Ir another place* Keith writes : 


he natural form of intercourse’ with Ministers 
in important matters is for the King to see the Minister 
coxcerned, if the issue is departmental in importance, 
ax the Prime Minister if the issue is of general con- 
cern, and to discuss the issue verbally. }"The alternative 
af written communications is naturafly resorted to for 
mrch routine business....But it is clearly a sign of 
sume failure in due relations between Sovereign and 
NGnister when personal intercourse is avoided...... 
I ward VIL......liked to see Ministers or Under- 
Secretaries rather than indulge in long exchanges of 
written documents.” 
And Dr. Ivor Jennings™ has quoted from Lord 


Esher= Influence of King Edward to show : 












23. Le, ‘Ridges’ Constitutional Law of England, 7th Edition by 
A. Berredale, Keith, p. 157. 
24. <t does not, however, follow from this that “the Crown 


should xcal with Ministers individually behind the back of the 


nn tt a 
Prime “inister, a rule occasionally violated .by Queen Victoria. A 


Prime -<tnister, would, of course, be justified, on discoverin the 
ficis, m resignation if the offending Minister were not removed.-. . + 
The dirs of the Crown to Ministers is clear. It must not do any. 
thing ‘ixtonsistent with’ the fundamental fact of ministerial respon- 
sibility."See ibid., p. 158. 

25 See Keith, The King and the Imperial Crown, pp; 
26. See hig Cabinet Government, p. 264, 


76-80. 
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’ “He (ie. King Edward VII) waa always accessible 
to ‘his Ministers, and far more than half of the busi- 
ness transacted by.the King was transacted orally, by 
personal interview. He enjoyed putting questions to 
this Ministers, and he liked to state his own views, 
not in a formal document, but face to face with whom 
the matter concerned.” ~ 


In_regard_ to the Crown’s right to information in, 
wm (the one the authority of Keith” to state : 


“The one clear rule is that the sovereign is entitled 
to the fullest information in any sphere in which he 
‘has indicated desire to be kept “informed, and myst be 
given it on any issue which comes before himZ _. 
And this is corroborated by Dr. Ivor Jennings™ who 
says: . a : 
“There ‘is nothing to prevent him (ie., the 
‘English King) from asking for information from any 
Department in respect of any branch of its adminis- 
tration, and from criticising proposals and actions.” 
Dr. Ivor Jennings” has also observed : 


CAn able monarch can have considerable ifflpence 


in the policy of the Govérnment: te isin close touch 
with the Prime Minister, and he reads the Cabinet 


minutes. He may, also, have outside sources of infor- 
mation., He can criticise governmental proposals and 
governmental acts. Though he must, in the last resort, 
accept a Cabinet decision, he is not bound to accept 
anything less. He can, therefore, insist on the sub- 
mission of any question raised by a department; and 
he can raise any question, which ought, in his opinion, 
to be submitted to the Cabinet. The efficacy of his 
criticisms and proposals necessarily depends on their 
quality and upon, the extent to whfth they conform 
with the political philosophy and Parliamentary pesi- 
tion of the party in power. Nevertheless, these limi- 
tations ‘are not so narrow thgt they do not give him 
a wide sphere of infuence.”) 

In view of what I have shown above there is nothing 


in Article 78(c) which is inconsistent with the character- | 
De ees” nnd ia eam ety aa eee 
istic features of the parliamentary form of government as 





/ it lias developed in-England. Nor is‘there any justifica- 


tion-for any apprehension of a discord or conflict among 
Ministers arising from the operation of the Article, 
provided that the j inisters 





esident and indi a 
behave as they should in a Parliamentary Democracy. 
(S) Fifthly, the interpretation that “Mr. Basu has put onj 
Clause” (1) of Article 74 of our Constitution does not 
follow from the language of the Clause. The word “aid” 
simply means “help (a person to do),” and it has to be 
taken along with the word “advise,” in the Clause. Apart 

from the fact that the words “whether any’ in Clause (2) 
of the same Article constitute a bar to the acceptance 
of any such . interpretation—and Mr Basu has had to 
admit it—technically speaking, the President in whom 
the executive power of the Indian Union is formally 


ested and in whose name all executive*action of the 
Government of Indin is to_be expressed to be taken, ig 
not legally bound to_accent. in_the exercise of Bis Tunc- 
tions, any advice tendered to him by his Ministers. That 


is to say, there is no statutory obligation requiring him 
to accept such advice. As J have shown in my previous 
Cee 





27. See his King and the imperial Crown, p. 249. 
28. See his Cabinet Government, p. 276, 
29. See ibid,, p. 264. : 
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article” there would arise many practical difficulties if 
fore were any such statutory obligation on the Prefident. 

he distinction attempted to be made by Mr. Basu be- 
tween an “unadvised exercise of the President’s functions,” 
and “an unaided exercise of his functions’ is really 
meaningless in this context. The essential point is whe- 
ther the President is legally bound, under Article 74(1) 
of our Constitution, to accept the advice of his Council 
of Ministers in all circumstances. My submission is that 


he i : i i 
snot. The same view was taken by Sir B. L. Mitter 
In another connexion". He held that 


“There is no provision in the Constitution that 
he (ie, the President) is bound”to "act Tir ateord. 
ance with the advice of his Council of Minislers.” > 
To use Mr. Basu’s own words “the text” of the Jaw 

here is not explicit, and, therefore, it is not “conclusive.” 
As I have already explained in detail in my previous 
article, with special reference to the views of Dr. B. RB. 
Ambedkar, Shri S. N. Mukerjee, “Joint Secretary and 
Draftsman, Constituent: Assembly of India,’ and Shri 
Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar, why the President will have 
to accept the advice of his Council of Ministers, I 
need not say here anything more on the point than what 
“is given below. 


What Shri_S. N. Mukerjee* referred to above, who 


is said to have played an important part in the actual 
drafting of our Constitution, has said on. the question, 
isswf special weight in this connexion, 


“The President,” he has said, “will be bound by 


the advice of his Ministers, his relation with his. 


, Nlnisters being the same_as that between the King of 
Enigland and his Ministers. e authors of the Con- 


S 
stitution have not expressly stated in the Constitution 
that the President in the exercise of his functions is 


always t ce of his Ministers, but have 
’ pre erred it : nventions as In the United 
Kingdom. 


_ Mr. Mukerjee is expected to know more about the 
true nature of our Constitution than many of us. I 
may also note here what the Hon’ble Shri K. Santhanam 
had stated in the Constituent Assembly“ in reference to 
Articles 61, 62, 63 and 64 of the Draft Constitution of 


India, which became later on Articles 74, 75, 76 and 77 


of our Constitution, with a slight addition™ to the last. 


Articles 61, 62, 63 and 64 (of the Draft Constitu- 
tion), he said, “should not be interpreted literally, 


because they embod} conventions of the cabinier syst™m 


of government evolved in Great Dritumm as a result o 
a Jon At 


30. See The Modern Review for June, 1950, pp. 454-55 and the 
relevant footnotes, 
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31. See his article entitled “Human versus Civic Equality” in” 


The Hindu, Madras, of 26th January, 1950, Republic Supplement, 
Section 1, ba 

32. See his article entitled “The Constitution of India: An 
; Analysis” in Amrita Bazar Patrike, Republic India Supplement, of 
January 26th, 1950; ilso his article in The Hindu, Madras, Republic 
Supplement, of 26th January, 1950. — 

33. The Constituent Assembly Debates, 
“December, 1948, 

34. Namely, Glause (3); of Article 77, 


Official Report, 30th 
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every stage of this struggle the King yielded some 
power, but was anxious to preserve his prestige. 
Therefore, at the end of the struggle, the King gave 


‘up all his power, but preserved all his forms. CThere- 
fore; tp enid ere: that there hall bea Council of 
Ministers with the Frime Minister at the head to aid 
and advise the President in the exercise of his func- 
tions. That does not mean that normally, the function 
of the Prime Minister is to aid or advise the President 
in the exercise of his functions. In fact, the positiom 
is altogether opposite, or the reverse. It is the Prime 
Minister’s business with the support of the Council 
of Ministers, to rule the country and the President 
may be permitted now and then, to aid and advise the 
Council of Ministers. Therefore, we should look dt the 
substance and not at the mere phraseology, which is 
the result of conventions.) 

G) Finally, with due defefence to the legal acunien of 


Mr. Basu, I am constrained to say that the interpretation- 
which he has put upon Article 53(3) (b) of our Constitu- 
lion, is the climax of absurdity in constitutional reasoning. 
The object of this permissive Article.is not to “denude” 
occasionally, as he wrongly thinks, a pecaloitrant President 
of India of those ‘constitutional powers which must be 
formally vested in the Head of the State in a Parliamen- 
tary Democracy, but the withdrawal of which for teaching 
him a “lesson” in good behaviour, will lead to adminis- 
trative break-down and chaos, in the absence of unifying 
and integrating factors in the constitutional machinery of 
the country: Its object(is simply to provide for the dele- 
gation to-subordinate authorities, for administrative con- 
venience or exigence, of some powers which may, to begin, 
with, be vested in the President but which may be 
safely delegated to those authorities without inviting a 
breakdown of the unity and stability of our Constitutional 
structure.) This particular encbling pfodvision in our 
Constitiition, on which Mr. Basu so enthusiastically bases 
his main argument against my mode of approach to the 
question, is, however, so unimportant that there had, 
naturally, not been even a reference to it by any speaker 
during a fairly long debate® in our Constituent Assembly 
en Article 42 of the Draft Constitution, which became 
later on, in a slightly amended form otherwise, Article 
53 of our Constitution. Besides, if Mr. Basu carefully 
goes through Section 7(1) of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, whether original or “adapted,” then he will 
find that there is, practically, a similar provision in the 
Section. Certainly, this provision was not intended to 


teach a “lesson” in good behaviour to the Governor- 
General of India, from time to time. Moreover, unlike 
a hereditary monarch, the President of India has no 
more personal stake in the proper working of our cons- 
titutional machinery and_i ministration of 
our country than any other enlightened citizen of India. 
And I believe that our Parliament would never be so 
foolish as to cut off its nose just to. spite its own face. 
But this is what the acceptance of Mr. Basu’s interpre- 
tation of the Article in question will lead to. 

As I have said before, we should not. presume to 
know more about the nature of our Constitution than its 


85. See Constituent Assembly Debates, 10th Decamber, 1948; 


* 
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authors, I have already referred, either in my previous 
article or in this, te some of the views of Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar, Sbri 
S. N. Mukerjee, and the. Hon’ble Shri K. Santhanam on 
the nature of our system of government. J may réier 
below to some more authoritative views on the same 
question : 
The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (Chairmen, 
Union Constitution Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly) said®™ on 2ist July, 1947, in connexion with 
the cvestion of the mode of election of’ ihe President: 


“One thing we have to decide at the very 
beginning is what should be the kind of govern- 
mental structure, whether it is one system where there 
is ministerial responsibility or whether it is the 
Presidential system as prevails in the United States 
of America; many members possibly at first sight 
might object_to this indirect élection and may prefer 
dr election by adult suffrage. € given anxiptis 
<isight lo this matter and we came to the very definite 
conclusion that it would not be desirable t 
‘ CHaracter Of the Government that power. really 


Z resided in the Ministry and in the Legislature and 
notin the President as such. At the same time we 













did“fot want to make the President just_a mere 
nigure-head e President. We did not 
give him any real power but we have made his posi- 


tion one of great authority and dignity.” 
Again, on 28th July, 1947, Panditji said,” in refe- 
y tence to the question whether th dia sh ould, have a 
parliamentary or non-parliamentary executive ; 


“That raises a very fundamental issue of what 
form you are going to give to your Constitution, the 
migisterial parliamentary type or the American type. 

far we have been proceeding with the building up 
af the Constitution in the ministerial sense and [ do 
sukmit that we cannot go back upon it and (as ?) 

. it will upset the whole scheme and structure of the 
Constitution.” 


The Hor’ble Shri K. Santhanam® again, on 10th 
December, 1948 : | 


“This (Constituent) Assembly has already dis- 


? sion in favour ot 


drafted by the Drafting Committee. 


The Hon'ble Dr. B. R: Ambedkar,” again, on 10th 
Decemker, 1948 : 


“The, parliamentary form of executive... is 
y caatai the «;Drait Constitution. “7. We have 
acdpted the parliamentary system,” 
= a * dines 1 Con TT See Oe EE Oo 
Siri .K. M.~Munshi® (also a ‘Member of the 
Drafting Committee), on 10th December, 1948 : 
“At the earlier stage of the Union Constitution 


Committee, it was decided, I think possibly with one 
or two dissident voices, that our Central Government 








should be base English model” 
36. See Constituent Assembly Debates, 2st July, 1947. ts 
37. See ibid., 28th July, 1947. 
38. See ibid, 10th Decerrber, 1948, ‘ 
39. Sea rhid, ; 
. 40, Ses ibid, 
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eussed the question and.ta 
par.lamentar system of government and, on the basis yy, 
of “that decision, the entire Constitution has been 


Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar,“ again, op 10th 
December, 1948 : 


‘There are weighty reasons why what may be 
called the Cabinet type of Government should be 
preferred in this country to what is generally known 
as the Presidential type of Government....An infant 
democracy cannot afiord, under modern conditions, to 
take the risk of a perpetual cleavage, feud or conflict 


or threatened contlict_ between the Legislature and 
the Executive. T j resen itutional 


structure is to prevent 0 veen the Legis- 

lature and the ee ee ee ree 

between the different parts ofthe Governmental] system, 
the main object of a Constitution. -Th 


That_is ‘These 
then, are the reasons which influence s Assembly 
as well as the various Committees in adopting the 
Cabinet system of Government in preference to the 


Presidential type. It is unnecessary to grow-eloquent 
over the Cabinet system. In the terms in which 
Bagehot has put it, it is a hyphen between. the Legis- 
lature ‘and the Executive. In our country anaes 
modern conditions it is necessary that there should te Ey that. there all 
a close union between the Legislature and the I:xecu- . 
tive In the early stages of the democratic working of 
the machinery. -It is for these reasons that the Union 
Constittiiion Committee and this Assembly have all 


adopted what may be called, the’ Cabinet System of 
Government,” — 
Further,* : : 

“After weighing the pros and cons of the Parlia- 
mentary Executives as they obtain in Great Britain, 
in the Dominions and—in~some of the Continental 
Constitutions, and of the Presidential type of Govern- 
ment as it obtains'in the U.S.A., the Indian Con- 


stitution has adopted the institution of Parliamentary 
Executive....The working of the Cabmet Governmient 
in England at the present day shows that though in 
theory the Ministers are the advisers of the Crown, in| 


the acttial working, if the Crown is to  uselully 
function, it has to advis abinet and exerk a 
’ moral and_ social influence over the members of the 


abinet. Similar wou e the position of the resi-~ 
dent in the Indian Constitution.” a 
4 ; IV . : . 
In view of what J, have shown above and also in my 
previous article, can there be any reasonable doubt that 


we have adopted for our Centre the parliamentary system 
of Government of the British type so far as Constitution of 
the Executive and its relation to the Legislature are 
concerned # And once we accept this position—and there 
can be no ‘ational jastifcation Tor any other, all the 
inéidents, and conventions, and traditional maxims -of 
the~ parliamentary form of government as it has devé~ 
a” part of our Constitutional system, mutatis mutandis. 
ee position of our Fresident in this system is no ex- 
ception to the general rule. As I have discussed inti - 
detail in my previous article what that position is, I need 


not say anything further. here. It is true that I did not 
Bive in that article a list or catalogue of the President’s 


a 


powers. This omission was intentional. After all, these 
eS . 


. t * 
powers are.really formal. Besides, my object was to 
Seg iGee hg 

42, See Shri dAlladi Krishnaswiutl Ayyar’s afticle on “The 
in Amrita Byerar Patrika, Republid Supplement, 
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Indian Constitution’ 
January 26, 1950, 
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- explain, the principles underlying the Constitution of our 


Central Executive and not to encumber my article with 
yunecessary details. 
Lastly, Mr. Basu has quoted Mr. Hughes C.J., to say 


. that “the Constitation is what judges think it is.” I 


“% 
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461, 
think that the better view is that. of Professors Frederic 
A. Ogg and P. Orman Ray“ who have said that “the 


actual Constitution at any given time is what citizens, 
lawmakers, administrators, and judges think it is.” 


43. See their ile aiid to American Government, p. BB. 
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- TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
By ADINATH SEN, m.a., BSc. (Glas.), M.1.e. (India) 
Late Inspector of Techmcal’° Education 


\ 3 
Tye proof of the pudding is in the eating. This adage, 


applied to Technical and General Education, leads to 
a marvellous conclusion, when we compare the heights 
of prosperity, which the industrialists reach, and the 
depths from which the teachers and clerks seek to rise. 
It is aglmitted.on all hands, that general: culture is 


equally, if not more easily secured by practical as” 


against purely literary studies. There is another adage. 


One should not marry for money, but there is no 


harm in marrying where money is. Money is a neces- 
sity for decent living and for our poor country, for 
living at all. Therefore, that path to culture, which 


secures money as well, is preferable, even if money 


may not be the only consideration in this world. 
Besides the methodical exercise of the hands, the eyes, 
the brain, as well as co-operation dervied from practi- 
cal studies, becomes 
in after-life. Again the fact that skill so attained is 
more important than courage, has been amply proved 
in the recent global disturbances. 


"We have to give up our longstanding prejudice - 


against practical work for a living and get rid of the 
ideas of superiority of the so-called liberal and 
scholastic studies over the more useful vocational 
training. Every student will not like it, but not all 
students like Mathematics or compulsory Sanskrit. 
We have to provide facilities for a graduated and 
‘progressive course of instruction to sult the diverse 
inclinations of students, so that, they may easily 
choose the lines most suitable tired of least resistance. 
We should have institutions of only one category in 
all stages, with the University at the apex. Dr. 
Scheirer, Professor of International studies at the 
London University, said: 

“The néed can only be met by a bold experi- 
ment. New Institutions of the University rank 
with research departments should be established to 
form the apex for the basic institutions of all 
grades of Technical and manual eduCation. 

“If once the ‘upper outlet, the University apex, 
is contributed, the attraction of training would be 
so great that the need for artificial efforts to 
develop it will cease The extended 
Technical training must be given its full oppor- 
tunity by all those interested outside the school 
sphere, by the Government, by Industry, by the 
Trade Unions and by other branches of 
Education.” . 
What is suggeseted-as a bold experiment for the 


* 4 j@® ee  «@ 


from habit-immensely useful - 


West, owing to the existing conditions there, appears 
to be a simple matter for India, unbiassed by traditions 
not yet fully grafted on the soil. A solution harmoni- 
sing general with Technical Education is Necessary 
in the new Universities or educational centres in 
the making. 

To present a complete picture, we have to start 
from the beginning. I will not put forward any argu- 
ments here for the age limits in free and compulsory 
education, which should ultimately be 16 for the 
upper. But for the present, free and compulsory 
education is proposed from the age of 5 to 12 in 
Primary schools. 


The Primary school is to be a separate entity, 
complete in itself, although a normal, common but 
not, compulsory, way of approach to the Secondary 
schoo]. Education during the age up to 11 or 12 is of 
more than ordinary rapid growth. It will teach things 
af immediate value to the pupils (both boys and girls), 
“in terms of the activity and experience, rather than 
knowledge to be acquired, or facts to be stored.” The 
course should be above the restraints of precedents, 
the exigenciés of examinations, demands of schools 
and occupations in after-life. It-is to be essentially a 
training of body, mind and character through games, 
etc.,, for health; formal instructions in an atmosphere 
of sympathy and vitality for intellect; attractive and 
inspiring social environment for character, imagination 
and interest of children, rather than passive obedience. 
The treatment should be of a collective nature instead 
of individualistic. Besides the usual drill in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, attention should be paid to 
correct pronunciation and expression of ideas; cleanli- 
ness, comely postures, and movements; inculcation of 
a sense of duty and discipline; good writing, drawing 
and constructional or creative handwork in simple 
forms. involving the charka; bamboo, paper, etc., 
which disciplines the fingers as well as appeals to the 
growing child’s sense of making and doing something. 
Games satisfy to an extent that natural hunger to co- . 
ordinate the faculties and to achieve something. 

After the primary stage, a change of school is 
made incumbent for physiological reasons. A Jarge 
number of students will finish their school life here, 
to join their parents in their hereditary vocations, 
say, agriculture or rural industrial pursuits, and for | 
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_ these the question of adult education then comes in, 
for which the accommodation and equipment of the 
Pumary schools for use during off-hours, will be 
handy. Apart from the moral and social values, the 
oh.ect of providing adult education, as well as of free 
end compulsory education, is mainly a preparation 


for citizenship in a democracy. Whether the period of . 


compulsory education between the legal limits -is 
encugh, is of less consequence than whether-what they 
have learnt at school will be kept alive or lost in 
after-life in the adult, although the chances of conti- 
nuztion of education rise with the increased period of 
early instructions. 


A considerable number will also proceed to 
further studies, which will be a universal system of 


posi-Primary education with the schools of only one - 


caiegory, the secondary school, after the age of 12 
(setarately for boys and girls) with a general uniform 
inner organisation. Besides the compulsory mother- 
tonzue (which is to be the main core of study) and 
the English language, there should be several alter- 
notre aspects in separate types of institutions or in 
the different streams in the-same institution according 
to. zbe demand and local conditions. 

There will be simple and self-explanatory types 
of 
as follows: 


{. A Literary Course, in which stress will be laid 
on the languages. 

2. A Scientific Course with Mathematics and 
Pure Science, as the main subjects. 

3. A Teaching Course which will absorb nearly 
a third of the students of the corresponding 
age group, aiming to be primary school 
teachers. " 

+. A home training course for- 
welfare work, with cooking, 
needle work, nursing, etc. 

=. A Commercial Course with shorthand, book- 

keeping and typewriting. 

=. An Agricultural Course with a school garden, 

farm animals, insect life, ete. 

An Industrial Course with hand-work and 

drawing for boys and dress-making and leather 

work for girls. 

An Artistic Course with drawing and artistic 


hand-work. : 

The first three types will form the “Academic” 
side for.about 16 per cent in the literary and scientific 
courses and 33 per cent in the Teachers’ course, of the 
whole student population of the corresponding age 
group. The other types, which may be called the 
Junio> Technical, Agricultural, or Commercial school, 
when self-contained, will constitute the “Modern” 
. Side, with a realistic and a practical trend for as many 
as half the number of students, either— 


I. to give a practical bias only, or 
=. to prepare generally for a vocation, or 


girls for’ general 
laundry work, 


fo 


secondary schools with one or several departments. 


‘adequate general education” and 


3. to help in a particular vooation. by part-time 
instructions. 
These courses would involve Sariahion and indus- 


trial practice in a ‘variety of subjects, chosen to suit 
the locality, as at present provided in the Junior 
Technical schools. Besides the practical work, stress’ 
will be laid on applied science and practical mathe- 
matics generally, as part of the general education 
which is essential, just as general science and mathe- 
matics will be included in the academic lines. It may 
be added that the feature of provision of a vocatiogal 
part-time course, will extend to all post-matriculate 
(intermediate as well as the final) stages of education. 

Students of the “ biased” courses will proceed 
definitely to the general lines at the University. For 
others, the age 12 would also net be too garly to 
begin a vocational training, as distinct from the biased 
course. Besides the full-time vocational course in 
preparation for a vocation, as is commonly met in 
rural Bengal in industrial " schools, Part-time courses 
for those already in employment should “be attached 
to these institutions, where , desirable and possible. 
The products will be semi-skilled or skilled labour. 
With the introduction of compulsory education, the 
drawback of our industrial school students, of in- 
sufficient literacy, as is well known, will disappear, as. 
well as the distinction between Artisan and Technical 
students. It will be obvious that the students of 


. vocational courses would not generally proceed to 


further studies in the University but choose a more 
modest career. But there is to be no compulsory 
prohibition. 

’ For the first two years (13 and 14 years of age) 
which we may call the Junior Secondary School 
period, the curriculum of a common core of humanity, 
arts, music and domestic science will be identical in 
ali schools with other subjects as optional. .A common 


‘general course is kept for two years, because “a satis- 


factory vocational education must be based: on‘ an 
“it is most .undesir- 
able to commit a child to a particular career until he 
is old enough for his inclination and his attitude to 
have been ascertained.” (Abbott). There is another . 
strong reason. “Specialisation is bad at school and 
increases at the University.” It leads to an un- 
consciousness of other aims and interests of’ life—that 
there is anything else in the world, Just as in later life 
or on the lower level, some men are absorbed in 
making money. (Livingstone). There should be no 
congestion in the curriculum, or overcrowding of the 
time table. But the second choice of a “side” with a 
view to decide the course of life, which is a most 
important question for all children, should be possible 
at the end of two years, allowing transfer in the first 
instance of misfits or of those who develop later or 
for those who show a distinct, aptitude later in life, 
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‘For the next two years (15 and 16 years of age) 
in the “Senior Secondary School,” there will be courses 
“sufficiently elastic and of sufficient variety of type” 
to meet the needs of all the children in the same or 


- separate institutions. It is not difficult to conceive the 


arrangements here or at the post-Mafric stages for 
bias and part-time or whole-time vocational training 
as such are at work in Bengal, in respect of Commer- 
cial and Technical training. We have the biased 
training in the colleges and vocational training, part- 
time or whole-time, at the Commercial Institute or 
Senior Technical Schools. The major distinguishing 
features have been indicated, but special subjects will 
be alternatives, for the finding out of individual. 
vocational leanings for choosing suitable lines. ‘here 
is no harm in making an early decision which can be 
‘changed as a result of experience, because there will 
be a chance of transfer at the end of this course, 
before entrance to the University, as there will be 
still another at the end of Intermediate course at the 
University. It should be,possible to proceed to the 
University after examinations from all sides of the 
Secondary School, with necessary adjustments if a 
change in the line is desired, as is practised at the end 
of the Intermediate stage at the Calcutta University, 
when Art students want a Science degree or vice versa. 

‘There will be some model Government Institu- 
tions of prescribed standards, but mostly, they will be 
private enterprises of the same standard, with con- 
trolling grants-in-aid. There will be provision of “free 
places” and scholarships to award merit, for about a 
fourth of the total number of students, based on 
‘proper methods (including -examinations) of selection, 
say, 12 per cent for the academic and 12 per cent for 
the modern sides of the total number of students. 
“Special places” to provide for “equal opportunities 
for all” should be available to an equal number of 
students, based on a proper enquiry as to the position 
of their parents in life. The balance 50 per cent will 
be paying fees at a slightly higher rate than at present, 
which will help .the finances of the ‘school. The above 
concessions should not be made moré liberal in the 
interests of private enterprise for furtherance of 
education. 


‘Opening of the schools of different types and 
Idcation of the institutions will, as already suggested, 
depend on the demand and local conditions. Thus the 
types under category I (academic) will be spread all 
over the country according to the necessity and 
density of the population. Types under category 2 
(modern) will’ be concentrated in commercial and 
industrial centres, excepting Agricultural. schools and 
Industrial classes, which will be mainly in the rural 
centres; that is, schools ‘with curriculum corresponding 
to the special character ‘of the natural enyironment, 


‘intermediate and final stages, should, however, 


tables or verandahs in one 
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will be génerally provided. fn Bengal, sitigle subjects, 
which are to be post-Matric and industrial, such as 
cotton (e.g. at the weaving school at Serampore) or 
sik (e.g., that at Berhampore) are located at the out- 
lying centres of .the industry. These may be called 
monotechnics. Several pre-Matric industrial subjects, 
such as weaving, carpentry, type-writing, sewing, etc., 
may, however, be taken in the existing Junior Techni- 
cal Schoo!s in district towns, without reference to any 
existing bigger technica] institute or industries as has 
been suggested. The most comprehensive, including 
post-Matric, subjects, such as plumbing, electric wiring 
or supervising, motor mechanism, photography, print- 
ing and allied trades, modern welding, etc., can only 
be taken in polytechnics in big cities like Calcutta. 
Post-Matric including professional subjects in the 
be 
taken in the colleges (eg., Engineering and Commer- 
cial), Technological Departments of the Universities 
and Technical -Institutes. 


Some people object to having a mix-up of general 
and technical education, although general education 
includes manual classes (¢.g., in Secondary schools in 
England and “B” classes in this country) and techni- 
cal education involves academic lessons (eg. in 
Junior Technical School in England and_here). Others 
support it for the sake of equality and utilisation of 
workshops in) common, giving a wider outlook from . 
contact with students with different objects, but it 1s 
only in the bigger Urban schools that it is possible 
to combine comprehensive departments. But there 
may or may not be a mix-up as a matter of choice. 
As already stated, apart from the’ biased courses lead- 
ing to the Matriculation, training in single subjects 
may be whole-time as in the existing industrial classes 
in Bengal (only -with this difference that the recruits 
must; have a minimum educational qualification) , or 
part-time for those engaged otherwise. Trade schools 
in the Western countries are comparable with the 
industrial schools, which have been established in 
India, although they usually devote more time to the 
continuance of the-general eduzation of the pupils 
than is usual in India. (Abbott) 

A few suggestions are made for arranging practical 
work and examinations in schools. Manual training in 
simple subjects, involving the use of the eyes, hands, 
touch, as well as of the mind for the primary stage, 
does not require any elaborate equipment or accom- 
modation and work can be done on the ordinary class 
(and two periods in 
advanced stages), at a stretch, set apart for the 
purpose. But the problem of grafting biased or voca- 
tional classes into the post-primary courses presents 
certain difficulties in actual practice. (Think of a 
handloom, surrounded by 20 students, and the fly- 
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shuttle worked by each alternatively for 2 minutes at 
a t.me. This is not an imagined picture). The follow- 
ing conditions, based on experience, are conducive of 
substantial work : 


(1) The time given for a given task should 
3e long. Three-hour periods are convenient, For 
shorter periods, time is wasted in getting to and 
winding up of, the work, as compared to the time 
for actual work. Such is the arrangement in the 
Science laboratories. 

(2) The tasks should be so chosen that they 
can be completed at one sitting and no part left 
Gver, so that other classes may freely utilise the 
accommodation and equipment and the expert 
instructor kept fully engaged. Such graded iasks 
have been worked out in cane and bamboo work, 
cotton and jute spinning, weaving and dyeing, 
tailoring and carpentry, in Bengal. 

(3) The task must be simple, not involving 
much exertion and should consist of something 
useful to be of interest, while acquaintance with 
tools and materials and methods of practical work 
2 a graded manner, is secured, = 

(4) The arrangement to hold these non- 
sxamination classes during intervals, either before or 
after school hours, as has been suggested, is sure 
to appear as drudgery to the students, who will thus 
imbibe a prejudice against such work. 

(5) Unless ample accommodation, which is 
expensive, can be provided, it becomes difficult to 
get all the students to work together in one sub- 
ject. The alternative is to have several subjects 
and divide the students, as it is unthinkable that 
some will work, while others are waiting their turn, 
idly or even if engaged in general work alternately. 


(4) and (5) with short periods have been seriously 
trisd at the Cossimbazar Polytechnic, with fair re- 
sults, but the defects are obvious, 

(6) Demonstration work by the instructor, as 
suggested by the Sir J. J. Thomson’s Committee 
for Science subjects, instead of experimental work 
by the studénts themselves, will not apply in these 
cases, for obvious reasons, 

Students will be provided with an internal school 
certificate whenever they leave; those intending to 
proceed to the University, must take their Matri- 
cu.ation examination; others are to take the internal 
examinations, founded on the curriculum, subject to 
the external assessment, for a leaving certificate. 

The courses of instruction should be complete in 
themselves, since only a small percentage of students 
should go for further studies at the University. That 
is, they must be self-contained instead of being a 
preparation for further education which however 
should not be prejudiced in any manner, The nature 
of training should take into consideration the pupil’s 
tastes and interests, his or her natural and social 
environments, as well as future occupation, time and 
attention being devoted to hand-work particularly, 
wistout overburdening the student. The practical 
lines should not, however, prejudice the general educa- 
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tion of the pupil. The structure of the present systeta 
of education can be compared to a double funnel. All 
students have to pass through a constricted opening— 
the Matriculation examination of the University, and 
afterwards diverge to different lines, This results in so 
much coaching ¢and cramming that examinations 
degenerate to an evil, which however cannot be 
avoided. In our proposals, these vital defects will dis- 
appear and the structure will be more or less ¢ylin- 
drical. as a variety of courses are offered before and 
after what is no Jonger to be a narrow channel, 


Great attention should be given to the physical 
training and health of the students. This should 
consist not only of systematic physical exercise, which 
can be controlled, but also of games and sports, which, 
under limited control, develop character and social 
virtues, such as self-reliance, team work, loyalty, seli-’ 
restraint and resourcefulness. Every encouragement 
should be given to corporate activities or oppor- 
tunities for leisure which besides games, may take the 
form of plays, concerts, and other forms of social 
activities (clubs, societies, etc.) in and outside the 
school. Attention, confined to individual pupils and 
interests which gave rise to special private schools of 
private tutoring of the children of well-to-do families, 
is a thing of the past. The claim of society “for 
service as workman and citizens in its organisation” 
is being felt to be equally important, and hence the — 
necessity for the corporate activities. 


After the University Matriculation examination, 
students (both boys and girls) of about sixteen years 
of age will enter the University and take up courses 
mainly, ‘but not necessarily, corresponding .to the 
different courses in the Secondary schools, where they 
had their education. Except passing an examination 
of a reasonable standard, there will be no barrier of a 
dead language or an unreasonable fetish for entrance 
to the University. The great problem of harmonising 
the objects and scope of the courses, as existing and 
described or proposed, of the University, Technological 
Departments and Senior Technical Institutes can be 
solved only in one way, suggested by the sub- 
committee of the Central Advisory Board. “It is 
possible that Senior Technical Institute as in some 
Western countries will become increasingly recognised 
as the technological departments of University.” The 
Universities will welcome the formation of different 
faculties with experts on different subjects mainly 
from the Industries and Commerce. The courses 
will then cease to be parallel and will be comple- 
mentary. An identical outlook is hoped for the lower 
secondary schoo] stage. The Institution of Engineers 
or other similar bodies should be made responsible for 
at least the practical portion of the certificates, in 
order to make them truly national. 
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. NEPAL 


(A Historical Sketch) 


BY SIVA NARAYANA SEN 


THE name of Nepal is not unknown, even outside the 
narrew circle of erudites. The charm of the Himalayas 
has reflected itself, so to speak, on the Hindu Kingdom 
which the great chain shelters.. Gaurishankar and the 
other giant peaks that impart dizziness to the imagina- 
tion of school boys, evoke to the memory the image of 
Nepal, stretched out on the map at the feet of these 
colossi. Between Tibet to the North, and Indian Dominion 
that shoulders her to the South, East, and West, the 


Kingdom of Nepal occupies little space. Nepal, properly. 


speaking, would occupy even less. The local practice, 
in accordance with the tradition, reserves exclusively 
the denomination of Nepal to an oblong valley—perhaps 
the biggest valley in the world—situated in the very heart 
of the country, half-way between burning. Hindusthan 
and the lofty frozen plateaus, laughing, fertile, popu- 
lated, reclaimed ages back to civilization and which has 
never ceased exercising a predominance over the rough 
surrounding mountains. 

The name of Nepal, Nepala, in spite of the Sariskrit 
feature does not offer to. etymology as satisfactory an ex- 
planation. Lassen proposed to interpret it, by «analogy 
with the words Hiniala, Pancala, etc., as an abstract 
of the two terms, nipa and ala. Ala would be as in 
other mames of this type an abbreviation of alaya 
“abode;” nipa, strengthened into nepa would signify 
the foot of a mountain. But even to suppose it as 
legitimate—the modification of nipa into nepa, the mean- 
ing attributed here. to this word has no other guarantee 
than that of a scholiast comment: besides it adapts itself 
rather badly to a country situated in the very heart of 
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the mountains; Nepal is in proper only the great inte- 
rior valley. The word nipa designates especially a 


variety of Asoka (the Nauclea Kadamba of the botanists) _ 


which is far from characterising the Nepalese region. 

The local interpretation prefers another analysis; 
it divides the word*in Ne-pala; this last element signi- 
fies in Sanskrit—“the protector,” ; 

Most ancient nations have recorded themselves in 
history, by conveying a durable narrative to poste- 
rity; organisd in community, the home directly extended 
to the-group the instinctive sentiments of the individual. 
They have desired to decipher the mystery of 
their origins and thus survive in the future. The priests, 


the poets, the erudites have offered themselves to this 


very powerful need. The Chinese have their annals, as 
the Greeks have Herodotus and the Jews their Bible. 
Nepal has nothing. 

The exception is so singular that it has, at the 
very outset, caused surprise and given : rise to inter- 
pretations. Some have especially alleged as a decisive 
argument, the transcendental indifference of the Hindu 
mind, repelled by universal vanity, and the - Hindu’s 
superb disdain for the illusive course of earthly pheno- 
mena. Thus, to humble the human smallness his legends 
and his cosmogonies draw the years and the centuries 
into incommensurable periods that involves the imagina- 
tion in the throes of a vertigo. The sentiment is exact; 
but in India as elsewhere; the highest doctrines have 
had to adapt themselves to the incurable failings of 
humanity. The commemorative inscriptions and pane- 
gyrics carved out of stone that are strewn over Nepal, 


? 


prove that from an e date kings and other distin- 
guished individuals have safeguarded themselves against 
being forgotten. The long and pompous genealogies: that 
frequently serve as a preliminary to royal deeds even 
show thet the chanceries were setting up their archives 
and official history of the dynasties, But the political 
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adminisization of Nepal condemned these crude matcriala . 


as they were most likely to disappear and with fateful 
results. If contented people had no history, then anarchy 
also had none, and Nepal had exhausted herself in perpe- 
tual anarchy. Invasions from outside and_ internal 
rivalry have never ceased to overthrow the order of things. 
Sometimes, at long intervals, a genius would rise and knead 
in his stwong hands the amorphous mass of kingdoms and 
principalities, and make of Nepal an empire, but the work 
perishes with the workman; the empire gets dislocated 
and the self-made soldicry proceed in the work of hers 
dismemberment into states of lesser importance. If 
Nepal has a history, like Kashmir and Ceylon her history 
is a very modest one. Entrenched between her glaciers 
and her impenetrable forests, isolated like an undefined 
dominien. between Hindusthan and Tilbet, she has never 
_ known the refined civilisation of Kashmirian Courts, or 
the opulent activity of the great Buddhistic island. Her 


annals de not remind one either of Mahavamsa in Pali, ~ 


or of the Sanskrit Rajatarangini; their very shape betrays. 
their contrast; they consist in dynastic lists (Vam- 
savalis) combined with the lists of endowments and royal 


donatieas. the compilers who have gathered and founded . 


them have net attempted to raise them to the dignity 
of a literary work. The usual language sufficed them, 
they had chosen to speak in the half-Tibetan of the 
Nevars or the Aryan dialect of Hinduised Nepalese. Their 
Narratives, poor and usually meagre, dwell only on 
miracles 2nd prodigies, It only swells into details at the 
mythical period and at the modern period. The strength 
of recent souvenirs only is able to withstand the dazzling 
brillianey of the legendary past. Heroes and gods enshrined 
by popular mind move from century to century; always 
truer and more real, proportional, as each generation gives 
it its seul and its faith. One sees them, one feels them 
present everywhere; man is the blind instrument of their 
wills amd caprices. The revolution of 1768 which gave 
_ Nepal t the Gurkhas is only, te the chroniclers, but 
the sequel of a treaty first arranged in heaven. History 
propagated in’ this way is reduced to a pious epic, 
mounted on a _ pedestal of a doubtful chronology. 
Science happily has at its disposal other ways to 
check and complete the tradition. The epigraphy 
is already substantial and dates tack from the 5th 
century: the ancient manuscripts, numerous in, Nepal 
where the climate has better preserved them than in 
India; the literature of local origin; the narrations of 
pilgrims «nd of Chinese envoys, the information taken 
from the history and from the, Indian literature, in short 
the information gathered -by European travellers and 
savants, since the seventeenth century, all complete the 
record. 


snow and ice, to remain on 


~All these documents of various ages, origins, lati- 
guages, sentiments, once compared, criticised and co- 
ordinated, make up a harmonious setting wherein the 
scholar can easily delineate the destinies of an Asiatic 
tribe, subdued by contact with India during*a period 
of duration of at least twenty centuries. Ancient legends 
state that primeval Nepal was a lake; the water that 
comes down from the neighbouring summits, is gathered 
in captivity at the feet of the mountain that surrounds 
it. But a divine sword forces a breach; the valley 
empties itself, ‘the soil dries up; the first intruders arrive. 
They come from the North led by Manjusvi, the hero 
of Buddhistic sagacity who holds sway in Chfha and who 
still manifests himself to-day under “the guise of the 
Son of Heaven. The mythical age opens then; the imagi- 
nation of Nepalese story-tellers had no difficulty in 
peopling this distant past, abandoned wholly to their 
fantasy; but their inventions, apart from reality, which 
inspire them in spite of themselves, result only in re- 
producing *the history in a sort of symbolic prelude. The 
dynasties that they relate emerge—one from a Chinese 
world, another from the oriental Himalaya, another from 
India. After myriads of years in which the legendary 
gods and heroes occupy the scene, personages of the 
most modern type suddenly make their debut. A hermit, 
the patron &nd eponym of Nepal, installs on the throne 
simple shepherds. It is history which commences or 
at least historical times. The Gopalas, the Abhiras re- 
present the first pastorals who ventured with their flocks 
on the grassy and lonely slopes of the mountains. Their 
names, though being given, in Sanskrit, must not create 
an illusion; forerunners of the Gurungs and of the 
Bhotiyas who live now in the higher alps of the Gurkha 

Kingdom, they came from the Tibetan plateaus. Pictures- 
que accounts gathered from the neighbourhood of Nepal, 
show that the herdsmen of old were forced by reason of 
the outer slope; but one 
amongst them in searching for a lost sheep, wandered 
in the snows, surmounted a mountain pass and discovered 
a new verdant and fertile world. He- returned, the glad 
tidings spread from place to place, multitude of pioneers 
ventured on the road to the South. 

The tribe of Nevars who took possession of Nepal, 
belonged to a race of men whom Nature stamped with a 
bold hand. Accustomed to highest impracticable thoughts, 
exposed to the glacial rigours of a long winier, but swept 
by a vivifying breeze, cheered up by a smiling summer, 
removed from the trade of the world, confined in their 
horizon as well as in their ambitions, associating the 
pleasures of a nomadic life with the rustic pleasures of 
a sedentary life, these herdsmen of a boundless Arcadia 
mingled kindness -with barbarism, eclogi to ferecity, 
boisterous mirth, frank and jovial gaiety; they play about 
like children, dream like wise men and strike like brutes, 
Among bands of plunderers under bold ring-leaders, — 
armed, drilled by stoics. Buddha’s doctrine has also pro- 
duced monks, savants and philosophers. Their dialect 
indistinct and rough, however, adapted itself quite 
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readily to poetry, to science and to abstruse speculations. 
Born and sprung up from this robust trunk, the bough, 
Nevar, the one nearest to India, was the first to flourish. 
Nevar had: firstly to surmount over an imminent peril. 
To the East the shepherds of Nepal, an older tribe, had 
occupied the basin of the seven Kosis, spread over this 
vast territory, which nature herself had cut up in narrow 
valleys by high mountain barriers. The tribe of Kiratas: 
had broken up into principalities; but weary perbaps-of 
exhaustion in fruitless rivalry, guided perhaps by the 
wisdom of neighbouring Indja, they organised themselves 
in a confedgracy, like the Mallas or the Vrijis of Aryan 
country, and powerful by their union, they created an 
empire which overflowed on the southern plain, spread 
towards the sea to the Ganges delta, 
and left its remembrance in Hindu 
Epic, whilst to the West, their ex- 
pansion and triumphal progress wrest- 
ed out Nepal from the shepherd 
kings. The Vamsavali records a long 
list of Kirata Kings whose barbarous 
names seem to bear the stamp of 
authenticity. It is during the course 
of this period that Buddha, firstly, 
and then the Emperor Asoka, visited 
Nepal. Taken literally, the two facts 
are at least doubtful, if not im- 
probable, they express, however, a 
‘portion of the truth. Buddhism was 
born at the feet of the Nepalese 
mountains and at the opening of 
routes which led from Nepal to the 
plains, to the limits of the Aryan 
‘sphere. The proximity of the Hima- 
layas had perhaps tempted the first 
apostles, eager to propagate the words 
of salvation. And later on, about 250 
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years before Jesus Christ, when, 
Asoka undertook his pious pilgrimage to holy 
places, his roate,, still recognisable by the _ pillars 


he erected, guided him at least in that mixed region where 
the Nepalese highlander meets the Hindu from the plains. 

Supported by the power of the great Buddhist 
emperor, or only by his own zeal, the missionary of 
Buddhism had taken root in Nepal. India followed him 
there. Under the influence of the new religion, illustrious 
families attempted to connect themselves, really or 
fictitiously, to the Buddhist nobility of India. One, 
amongst them acquired such reputation, as to overthrow 
the Kiratas, about a century after the Christian era, and 
to create a dynasty which survived nearly eight centuries. 
The descendants of Kiratas pretended having sprung up 
_frem the clan of Licchavi who held sway at the time of 
Buddha, over the wealthy town of Vaisali and who still 
existed in» the most glorious names of the Indian aristo- 


eracy, Nepal, under the Licchavi regime, united with the’ 


scheme of Hindu states but without pledging her indepen- 
dence. The most powerful of Gupta emperors, sovereign 
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ef nearly the whole of India, inscribes Nepal among 
those kingdoms beyond the 
him friendly relations. In short, in the beginning of the 
sixth century, real history commences with the epigraphy. 
first document known, shows India’s civilisation, 
attaining her full bloom. The literary tongue, Sanskrit, 
which reaches at that period the classical perfection in 
the India of Brahmans, is handled without difficulty, in 
the heart of the mountains, by learned poets,”by the 
fashionable, by the dainty, in the employment of the Court 
or by ordinary laymen. 
Nepal. ~The monks had consecrated to the religion 
of Buddhas, the hill of Svayambhu, and they had erected 
a sanctuary of antique shape which tradition dates back 
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_ The Valley of Nepal 


to Emperor Asoka; scattered in the valley, hemispheres | 


of earth and. brick built on the elementary style of 


primitive monuments of Indian Buddhism, testify ~to the 
date already distant of the country’s conversion. Siva 
and Visnu had fixed their abode on two other heights. | 


Siva, the known associate of Himalayan retreats and 
summits, is adored here under the name of- Pasupati. 
Visnu popularly called Narayana is less intimately con- 
ected than his competitor, with the life of the country. 
Around them, lesser divinities, partly common to the 
Bonze and to the Brahmans, had their temples, and their 
priests, and their faithful.- Hereditary royalty would 
extend outside the valley, to the East and to the West; 


. but a restless feudalism, indocile, would subdue to almost 


nothingness the royal domain and the authority of the 
sovereign. There were no large towns as yet; the villages, 
where- the cultivators and ‘tradesmen gathered, only. bore 
indigenous names purely Never. The inscriptions and 


the chronicles allow one to follow the development of 
Nepal up to the seventh century where she reaches her 
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ers, that maintain with 


Buddhism had almost conquered 
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apogee. Fortune seems ghen to suddenly widen the poli- 
tical horizon of this little kingdom. Drilled and disci- 

plined 'by one of those leaders of men that Central ‘Asia 
- now and then ‘produces, the Tibetan tribes unite; a 
state is created, organised, which threatens at its very 
birth the old Chinese colossus. China,son the other hand, 
reminded by her aggressors, of the “Western Countries” 
which she had almost forgotten since the Huns, attempts 
by the fervour of her pilgrims and the adroitness of her 


Mandarins, to force her way to India. India, herself on 


the North, united for a while under the Empire of a 
learned and curious monarch, answers China’s call and 
_attempts to break the cordon of barbarians which close 
her frontiers. * 

Nepal seems to promise an easy way across, to this 
comity of Nations. She is the uniting thought of the 
twe worlds. India has converted and civilised her. Tibet 
who speaks her dialect, reckons her as one of her vassals; 
but subjugated Nepal has given a queen to her conquerors, 
A Nepalese princess sits on the throne of Lhasa; a fervent 
Buddhist, she installs in her place her. gods, her priests 
and her holy books. Clotilde has once again converted 
Cleris; the barbarous king surrounds himself with monks, 
learns theology after his battles. Chinese ambassadors, 
sent towards India, pass through Tibet, suspend their 
journey at Nepal and become official guests. Enticed by 
the political fortunes of Tibet, Nepal is influenced con- 
siderably by China; she sends her messengers and pre- 


plains ef India to avenge an insult she suffered. Chinese 
-menks come to settle down, learn and flourish in the 
menasteries of Nepal. 

The intensity of exchange. promoted — a surprising 
prosperity. Old royal dwellings that were too poor or 
scanty were discarded; palaces sprang up that sheltered 
with the king a court of dignitaries; the convents and 
7 temples grow handsome, wealthy and increased; sculpture 
and paintings decorated works of architecture. Nepal’s 
art astonished the refined Chinese themselves. Towns are 
built: capitals emerge from the earth, one after the other. 
Seience; encouraged and sustained by liberal donations, 
flourishes; Royalty sets the example: Amsuvarman 
composes a Sanskrit grammar. In the convents learned 
monks multiply and increase the copies of holy scrip- 
tures and: canonical treatises, diverting themselves in 
their austere work by paintings and finely executed 
miniatures. B ’ 

_ But the resources of Nepal are not sufficient for her 
needs, deprived of the reform which swept over her, she 
. falls in decay. India has ere long returned to anarchy; 
Tibet and China in the throes of perpetual struggles 
exhaust each other mutually. Tired of a vassalage which 
falsified her destinies, Nepal rose in arms, and. struggled 
against her Tibetan chieftains; distracted by diverse 
influences that were permitted to prevail, the kingdom 
splits up, crumbles and sinks in a feudal chaos. The. 
Licchavis disappear, swept away by the turmoil. A clear 


and precise date emerge from this fog and is inscribed - 


’ of vassalage. 
sents; an army of Nepalese soldiers even descend to the * 


_ the biography of Buddha. 





on the frontal of a new pei The ne 880 A.D. | 
inaugurates Nepal’s era, — 

For a long time already, Nepal had been initiated 
by India in the usage of a local era. The ambition of the 
Indian Kings, Emperors and petty chieftains went so far 
as to create an era proper which perpetuated their 


-mémory; the use of a distinct era was held as a symbol 


of independence, of proud and free might; it was like 
a hational emblem, carrying the blazon of a dynasty. 
Amongst all those difficulties, through which passes the his- 
tory of India, the multiplicity of eras is an element of 
inextricable confusion. A number of kings gften flicker 
in the chronology, at the mercy of the time, awaiting a 
decisive synchronism. The Guptas who dominate the 
indian History for a hundred and fifty years, were still 
pulled about, 15 years ago, between the first and sixth 
century of the Christian era. Even the origin of the 
most popular eras escape the historian; we do not know 
the circumstances that gave birth in 57 B.C. to the 
Vikrama era, and in 78 A.D. to the Saka era, both 
as loosely used in contemporary India as in the India 
of the middle ages. The Licchavis of Nepal had fourided 
or introduced into the valley, an era which starts, if 
my calculations are correcj, from the year 3 A.D. At the 
beginning of the eighth centurygthey must have accepted 
as a mark of servitude, the era of Tibetan conquerors. 
The year 880 officially describes the rupture of the bond 
Nepal escapes from Tibet which is torn 
by religious upheavals and a new dynasty is substituted ' 
for the Licchavis, the Mallas. .: . 

The Mallas, like the Licchavis, are the heirs, more 
or less legitimate of an antique name, consecrated by 
At the time the cheiftain lived, 
the Mallas formed a confederacy of tribes, as yet little 
advanced in civilization; it is on their territory that the 
founders of the two great schismatic doctrines, Buddha and 
Mahavira, had come to die. Later on, they disappeared 
from history, absorbed in the Magadha Empire or driven 
back to the mountains; They appear. in Nepal in the 
first of the century’s epigraphic monuments; their name 
is retraced later on in other inscriptions of the Licchavis. 
Established outside and to the west of the valley, they 
refuse to recognise the authority of the Nepalese dynasty 
and appear even to impose on them, sometimes, a sort 
of retribution. | : 

Rulers of Nepal in their turn, the Mallas introduced 
a kind of feudal federation which reminds one of the cons- 
titution of ancient Mallas. At the end of the eleventh | 
century (1097-A.D.) a sudden shock announced to the | 
little valley, the-breaking up of neighbouring India and 
presage of future revolution; under cover of the disorder 


‘ provoked, from the Indus to the Ganges, by the Mahom- 


medan invasion, a Hindu devout and an_ orthodox ~ 
native of the Deccan, enters fully armed in Nepal and 
occupies the throne, which he bequeaths to his descen- 
dants. But the conquest is premature? the new dynasty 
reigns only by name. ‘Anarchy is complete,-each borough 
has its chief who is opposed to the monarch, the capitals 


have their provincial kings. The rivalry of convents add 
to the rivalry of parties. A prince of the mountains, 
supported by the Brahmanic faction believes the time 
ripe; predecessor of the Gurkhas, he attacks Palpa in 

Nepal, occupies it, but thinking himself too weak to hold 
jt, retires precipitately. In spite of successive defeats, his 
repeated efforts testify to the continuous growing interest 
of the Brahmans. 


In 1324 a third attempt succeeded in installing a 
Brahmanic dynasty in Nepal; the conqueror Hari Simha 
Deva, victim of the Mussalmans who had chased him 
from Trihut} searches in the mountains ‘a refuge and a 
~ compensation. He brings with, him an academy of Brah- 
manic jurists whom he protects and who is ardently busy 
in codifying the traditions which are in danger of dis- 
appearing under the Islam triumph. The subtle intricacies 
of the Brahmanic organisation spread and gained ground, 
but it was set reserved in store to the Mallas, who were 
better qualified for this role, to work out a harmonious 
conciliation between the local custom and the exigencies 
of the Brahmans. In the secénd half of the sixteenth 
century, Jaya Sthiti the Malla, assisted by the Hindu 
doctors, outlines clearly the rules of the social and 
religious organisation. The wifole population is divided 
into two classes runnin@#in accordance with the two 
churches, the faithful of the Hindu gods are subdued by 
the strict rules of the Brahmanic castes, the followers 
of Buddhistic divinities are divided into professional 
groups, according to castes. Laws, the salient of points 
that disclose the scrupulous methodology of the Hindu 
genius, stipulate the details in dress, of the house, of 
functions allotted to each ‘of the groups. A  well-estab- 
lished reform for a system of weights and measures also 
gives evidence of the economical transformation of Nepal. 

The work of Jaya Sthiti Malla restores to Nepal 
a durable stability and prepares her for a period of 
prosperity. Circumstances ate propitious. The religious 
zeal of the Mogul Kublai Khan saves Tibet from anarchy, 
gives power to the Lamas, enriches and multiplies the 
convents, restores the studies and reanimates the com- 
mercial activity. The dynasty of the Ming, which suc- 
ceeds the Moguls in China, retakes the traditions of 
the Huns. and the Tang, binds: its fortune to Buddhism, 
dreams of uniting under its protection the scattered 
members of the church. Its ambassadors travel by the 
great roads of Asia; Nepal exchanges missions and 
presents with the Imperial Court; the King of Nepal, 
taken for a Lama in error, receives this title, the investi- 
ture of China. The King Yaksa the Mala compels to 
obedience the vassals and the refractory rivals and re- 
establishes, for a while, unity; but this Charlemagne ends 
up like Louis the Debonnaire; be it either by parental 
_ weakness or be it premature debility, he shares his 

empire between his sons. The small valley becomes the 
permanent seat of three kingdoms, and the battleground 
of three dynasties: : 

The kingdoms of the Mallas all three perished 
at the same time, exhausted by their quarrels and perpe- 
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The capture of  Kirtipur characterises his 
_ Installed on its perpendicular rock, and defended with 


tual wars, undermined by internal disputes, by the indis- 
cipline of an aristocracy jealous of its rights and liberties, 
by the underground ways of the Brahmans. 

The Gurkhas are the masters of Nepal. “Sprung up 
from a little village perched upon the mountains of the 
west, which has given them their name, they pretend 
to be the natives of India proper, legitimate descendants 
of the ancient Kshatriyas, equals of the most authentic 
Rajput. However, their traditiéns cannot dissimulate their 
real origin’ which is also betrayed in the lines of their 
face. These proud representatives of integral Brahmanism 
were born of a promiscuous interbreeding: some of them 
are issues of Brahmanic adventurers, others of Rajput 
adventurers, whom the Mussalrgan conquest had ejected 
out of India and who had come in search of fortunes im 
the mountains. The refugees contracted with the indi- 
genous ‘girls’ irregular unions; the children who were 
born claimed and obtained in society a rank worthy of 
parental blood, but which India scrupulously refused 
to acknowledge. Helped by their advertisers’ dissen- 
sions, the Gurkhas have, however, triumphed only after 
bitter struggles; thé honour of the success. was due to 
their chief, Prithvi Narayan, a crafty politician, a valiant 
soldier, and a farsighted tactician, cautious in the working 
out of his plans, stubborn in executing them, dispassion- 
ately barbarous or generous after mature deliberation, 
method: 


bravery, the town repels the assaults of the Gurkhas, 
fisensible to failures, Prithvi Narayan raises the seige, 
returns the following year, beseiges the town again, falls 
again, and is not discouraged. Treason surrenders him 
the place which force could not capture. He declared 
an amnesty, disarms the inhabitants, and regardless of 
age or sex, cuts their lips and noses off. Europe that 
had partly to pay the costs of victory, furnished the 
means. The British troops of the Company who flaunted 
their victorious banner through Bengal and the cosntry 
of Oudh, taught the Gurkha King the value of discipline, 
while European merchants supplied him with fire-arms 
which decided success. 


Prirnht NARAYAN AND THE GURKHA DYNASTY 

When Prithi Narayan (Prithi Narayana) ascended the 
Gorkha throne in 1742; at-the age of twelve, his small 
principality was quite insignificant-in the vast stretch of 
the Nepalese empire. His capital was a borough of eight 
to ten thousand souls, at about sixty miles distant from 
Kathmandu on the hardly recognisable road that led from 
the central valley to the Western frontier. The sovereign 
of Gorkha was one of the twenty-four petty kings of so- 
called Rajput origin, who formed in the basin of the 
seven Gandakis, a kind-of confederacy, presided over by 
the Rajah’of Yumila. Bach one of them addressed yearly 
to this Raj%h an embassade with presents; each new 
prince asked him for the investityre, symbolised by the 
impression of the finger on the forehead (tika). Likewise, 
in case of conflict the role of mediator naturally devolved 
‘on him g 
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_ The kings of Gorkha, like all good families from the 
mountain, prided themselves in having for ancestor a 
Ka put of Chitor, escaped from the disaster where so 
many noble Hindus had perished. Their origin has been 
readily traced as far as Dravya Sah (1559-1633) who 
has left the record of a legislator;.* his heir Dambara 
Sah (1633-1642) had always a row to 
king of Kathmandu, Pratap Malla, who boasts of having 
beaten him. The father of Prithi Narayan, Narabhupala 
Sah (1716-1742) attempted, to no avail, the enterprise in 
which his son was destined to succeed. He thought of 
taking advantage of the rivalries and dissensions that 
enfeebled Nepal in order to capture the country and 
crossed the Tirsul Gandak; but the autonomous Thakurs 
of Nayakot, the Vaisya Raja, barred his progress; he was 
forced to fall back. 


Nara Bhupala Sah had two wives, the eldest became 
pregnant.- The younger one night. dreamt that she was 
swallowing the sun; no sooner did she awake than she 
related it to the King. He replied to her with offensive 
words, so much so that she could not sleep again until 
dawn. The sun once arisen, the king gave the meaning 
of his brutal behaviours; such a dream certainly portended 
the expansion of the kingdom; but followed with another 
sleep it would have lost its efficacy. Indeed, the young 
queen, conceived in her turn and seven months later she 
gave birth to a son who was called Prithi Narayan. 

The legend has surrounded with a miraculous halo 
the birth and first years of the Gurkha hero; it relates 
again for imstance the dream of that Nevar peasaft 
(1,352) to whom Matsyendra Natha announced in a 
dream the approaching arrival of the Gurkha conquerors. 
In fact, evident signs presaged the imminent close of the 
three Malla kingdoms. The reigning sovereigns, Ranajit 
at Bhatgaon, Jayaprakasa at Kathmandu, were undoubtedly 
not without merit. Ranajit was intelligent and economi- 
cal, he derived a large profit from the coinage which he 
supptied to Tibet; he loved rarities and curiosities. Jaya- 
prakasa was active, courageous, energetic. But their minds 
were bent on worthless dissensions. Ranajit learns that 
Jayzprakasa has erected a monolithic pillar in his capital, 
he asks him for his workmen to erect a similar one in. 
Bhatgaon. Jayaprakasa does not refuse, but on his insti- 
gation, the workmen arrange it for the work to progresg 
badly; they dropped the pillar which breaks into three 
pieces. On another occasion, it is Ranajit who shows: 
his pleasure in learning that Jayaprakasa had lost his 
sen; he keeps as prisoners the people of Kathmandu, who 
had come to Bhatgaon to assist in a procession, “because 
they are too proud of their dresses.” Jayaprakasa, in 
return, imprisons the subjects of Ranajit who had come 
to Pasupati. 

In the interior of each Sithas. the intriguts increase 
in the dark and are unravelled in crimes# The seven 
illegitimate sons of Raja Jit, “the sat Bahalyas,” conspire 
against prince Vira Narasimha, the heirapparent to the 
crewn, and provoke his death by a kind of foul play. At 


_ Kathmandu, Jayaprakasa takes the crown bequeathed to 
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him by. his father, in spite of the opposition of the Khas 
soldiers who support the pretensions of Rajyaprakasa; 
he sends his father into exile who eventually goes to reign 
and die at Patan; but his arrogance.estranges the Darbar 
(Tharis). They remove Narendraprakasa, the last of the 
three brothers, take him to Deo Patan and proclaim him 
king of the five towns, Sanku, Change, Gokarna, Nandi- 
gram and Deo Patan. 

The sheriffs then throw their choice on Prithvi Narayan, 
who had already become famous by his wars, and who 
seems little dangerous by virtue of his remoteness. Prithvi 
Narayan after deliberating over the affair, refuses but 
proposes his own Brother Dala Mardan Sha (1761-65) to 
replace him. Dal Mardan Sha accepted at first as lieute- 
nant of the Gorkha King is afterwards proclaimed King of 
Patan to check the growing ambition of Prithvi Narayan. 
At the end of four years, he is deposed and the nobles 
elect “a poor man of Patan who descended from the Royal 
House,” Teja Narasimha Malla, the’ last of the Patan 
King’s (1765-68) .—~ 


Prithvi Narayan .-was a man to take advantage of 
circumstances. He coupled to an insatiable ambition a 
pertinacity that nothing tired; he saw clearly, decided 
quickly, acted with sang-froid; he rewarded liberally the 
services rendered and punished@resistances with savage 
cruelty; the religion, the gods, the priests were only in 
his eyes instruments of domination placed at the service 
of his will. 

Prithvi Narayana to train his troops wages war at 
first around his feudal castle. The successes of the Com- 
pany in Bengal have taught him the value of fire weapons 
and the utility of military discipline. 

Ruler of Nepal, Prithvi Narayan established ae 
capital of the Gorkha Kingdom at Kathmandu. But he 
was not lulled to sleep by success. No sooner’ was Bhat- 
gaon subued than he renewed his campaign agfinst the 
twenty-four king-confederates of the seven-Gandakis, whom 
he wanted to eliminate one by one as he had done in 
Nepal. He at first succeeded by means of his two favourite 
instruments, war and intrigue. But the king of Tanhung 
inflicted on him a heavy defeat. Faithful to his method 
he went to recoup and try his forces elsewhere. He pro- 
ceeded towards the east of Nepal, invaded the country of 
the Kiratas which had so far maintained its independence 
almost whole and even threatened Sikkim. His troops 
under the leadership of Kaji Kahar Simha subdued the 
north of the country as far as the defiles of Kifong and 
Kuti, the south so far as the Terai. Compelled to main- 
tain an enormous army on the revenues of a fairly poor 
kingdom, he oppressed the people and especially the 
merchants who deserted Nepal. He thought of finding 
compensations on ihe side of Tibet. He wrote a letter to 
the Lama asking him to arrange markets of exchanges 
on the frontier of the two countries; he was disposed to 
allow the transport of Indian goods, but firmly asked 
Tibet to decline all relations with the Feringhis (Euro- 
peans) or the Moghuls and to refuse them admission in! 
the country as he was doing himself, In short he intended 

















remaining, like the Mallas before him, the supplier-of the 
coined silver of Tibet and he addressed a first despatch 
with 2000 rupees stamped in his name, 

This letter dated in the last days of Prithvi Narayan 
exposes well to the light an essential aspect of his charac- 
ter, the hatred and distrust of the European; he carried 
his suspicion even to the very goods from Europe which 
ke refused to pass tgrough his territory. He feared to 
see the merchant following the merchandise in train. 
Prithvi Narayan- died at Mohan Tirtha, on the Gandaki, 
in the first days of 1775; three of his wives and two of 
his concubines ascended the pyre. 

His successor was his son, Simha Pratap Sha who 
reigned three years (1775-78). Simha Pratap showed 
himself more generous towards the gods than his father, 
who during the whole of his life made only one gift to 
Pasupati. He engaged himself in offering to sacrifice to 
Guhyeswari, patroness of Nepal, 125,000 animals. He 
also honoured the Goddess Tulaja;: lastly he had con- 
veyed to the-Darbar the Kings of Nayakot. He loved to 
dwell in the Terai in the winter season and preoccupied 
himself in improving this very’ neglected portion of his 
domains. At his death he left as heir a child in the 
cradle, Rana Bahadur Sha. The disastrous administration 
of long minorities and regencies,’ fought for at the dagger’s 
point, began with the gffndson of Prithivi Narayan to 
continue henceforth uninterruptedly. 

The younger brother of Simha Pratap Sha, Bahadur 
Sha, who was then living at Bettia on the Indian territory 
onthe boundary of Nepal, with his uncle Dala Mardan, 
Sha the ancient King of Patan, hastened to reach Kath- 
mandu to take possession of his regency. He was an 
active and enterprising prince, but he found,in opposition 
to him an adversary of his calibre, queen Rajendra 


Laksmi, mother of the young king, who claimed to exercise . 


the power in the name of her son. From this moment 
until the death of the Queen in 1795 the two rivals fought 
stubbornly, interrupted with short reconciliations and 
marked in each fresh outburst by a series: of massacres. 
The victor struck pitilessly- on the.partisans of the van- 
quished. A secret marriage, concluded so they say, be- 
’ tween the queen and the regent and inspired on both 
sides by the same ambition, did not bring any respite to 
the hostilities. : 
However the impetus given to the Gurkhas by Prithvi 
Narayan had not yet slowed down. The new administra- 
tion did not lack in forces or men; the conquest was 
pursued with successes beyond expectations in the West, 
Palpa retained its independence, defended by a belt of 
tributary principalities. Bahadur Sha asked and obtained 
in marriage a daughter of Mahadatta, King’ of Palpa; 
under cover of this matrimonial alliance, the regent 
proposed to his father-in-law a political alliance, directed 
against the last chiefs who remained independent. The 
booty would have to be equally divided. Mahadatta fell 
in the trap, the Nepalese troops arrived led by a Khas 
officer as brave as he was cunning, Damodar Panre. 


Betrayed by the King of Palpa the only chief who was 
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powerful enough ‘to protect them, the princes of the 
twenty-four kingdoms, in the domain of the seven Ganda- 
kis and the princes of the twenty-two kingdoms in the 
basin of the Kali were in greater portion despoiled. The 
Gurkhas reserved themselves the lion’s share; Mahadatta 
received three small states, taken away from his ancient 
allies and which he was not destined to retain long. 
Pursuing his victorious march Damodar went beyond the 
traditional limits of the Nepalese Empire and penetrated 
into. the Kumaon, which he subjugated. 

In the East, the expansion of the Gurkhas also pro- 
gressed beyond the old frontiers. Already the Kiratas 
were subjugated; in September 1788, a force of 6000 men, 
penetrated into Sikkim. A, month later, the capital was 
occupied. Bhutan was threatened; Tibet saw her frontiers 
violated; the Tibetan province of Kuti was invaded. A 
skilful movement of the Tibetans outflanked the Gurkhas 
in the rear but the movement stopped too soon. The 
Gurkhas, certain about their communications, retook their 
offensive march on Sikkim, occupied it a second time and 
declared it annexed (1789). 


Tibet with her monasteries enriched due to the piety 
of Asia, seemed to offer an easy prey. Under insignificant 
pretexts, the Gurkhas rushed to the’ assault of the 
lamaseries, crossed the defiles, pillaged Shikar Jong 
(Digarchi) (1790). But they allowed themselves to be 
duped by the superb promises of the Chinese and Lamas 
and the Mandarins. They appeared again in Tibet, im- 


patient for vengeance and plunder (1791). The Emperor . 


of China K’ien Long vainly addressed them a message of 
threats; the €hinese envoy was insulted. Tibet was in 
peril. K’ien Long without delay assembled important 
forces which he placed under General Fou K’ang. In 
face of such number the Gurkhas were obliged to fall 
back; the victorious Chinese followed them on their 
traces and reached the very heart of Nepal, at one day’s 
journey from Kathmandu. (1792). The terror-stricken 
Darbar sued for peace, recognised the suzerainty of China 
and bound himself to pay a regular tribute. 

At the height*of his terror, the Darbar, unfaithful 
to the lessons of Prithvi Narayan, had solicited the help 
of the English. Lord Cornwallis decided too late. The 
Gurkhas thought better of it; they had wisely preferred 
a distant sovereign to~a close protector. However Lord 
Cornwallis insisted sending té Nepal a mission entrusted 
tqgsettle there and then the usual difficulties and especially 
to reclaim the enforcement of a commercial agreement 
signed in March’ 1792, at Benares between Nepal and the 
Company. This agreement stipulated fixed duties on 
imports and exports (25 per cent ad-valorem) on goods 
carried from one territory to another but Nepal had always 
known to evade it by substituting to the frontier customs, 
partial collections portioned out at successive stages of 
penetration. Colonel Kirkpatrick went to Nepal (in 
March-April 1793). If he did not bring away political 
advantages .from this very short sojourn he at least 
gathered the materials of an excellent work. 


“The Chinese war had interrupted only for a short while 


take. They 
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the operations in the West. Jagajit Pande continued the 
conquest began by his brother Damodar. After Kumaon, 
Garhwal in her turn became a Nepalese province (1794). 
Nepal! stretched at that timé from Bhutan to Kashmir. 
Suddenly a tragedy of the palace abruptly terminates 
the regency. Rana Bahadur had grown, as grow minor 
kings, under the protectorship of ambitious regents, 


cloistered im his palace, given up to precocious debau- 


chery which sapped all his vitality. In 1795, he suddenly 
wishes to reign, by Caprice. He arrests his uncle Bahadur 
Sha, whom he retains in prison for two years until his 
death. From now there begins an era of violence, fury 
and disorders, such as Nepal had never known. Rana 
Bahadur is impulsive of nature like a miniature Nero. 
He loves music; he arranges the tunes fo be played in 
the larger temples, at Guhyeswari, at Changu Narayan, 
at Vajra Yogini, at Dakshina Kali, at Tulaja. When well 
disposed he gives unthinkingly, on days-of great events 
he distributes one thousand cows in alms, he feeds the 
Brahmans and troops, but on the first annoyance, he 
blesphemes the gods, and despoils the Brahmans. The 


. Nepalese recognise in him the King of Kathmandu, Jaya 


Prakasa who was to return to the world in the posterity 
of Prithvi Narayan. 


His first act is to confiscate the principality of 
Yumila, free so far by the prestige of hér ancient prece- 
dence. Rana Bahadur espoused the daughter of the Raja 
of Gulmi, Lalita Tripura Sundari, intelligent and devoted 
consort of her husband but she gave him no son. . He 
at first abandoned her and took to an ordinary slave from 
whom was born an illegitimate son. He then took the 
daughter of a Brahman who became the mother of King 
Girvan Yuddha Vikram Sah. This. prince was therefore 
of illegitimate birth because the king prohibited the 
marriage between a Kshatriya and a woman of Brahmanic 
blood. The Brahmans were shocked by this union which 
appeared to them incestuous. In order to put a stop to 
the abomination, the Brahmans published a deep prophesy 
on astrology and that announced in the near future the 
sickness of the favourite and the “death of the king. 
Indeed. the favourite soon fell seriously ill. The king 
anxious through love and worried by the prophecy that 
concerned him, consulted the Brahmans on precautions to 
indicated costly ceremonies, that would 
benefit them by a lac of rupees. Rana. Bahadur was 
persuaded to perform them but in spite of the rites, the 
young woman died in a few days. Furious by thus being 
wounded in his heart and by thus losing hig money, the 
king summoned the Brahmans to return the money under 
threats of terrible persecutions; he ordered to be handed 
over to him the idol of Tula‘a which they have worshipped, 
breaks it to pieces, has the fragments convéyed to the 
cemetery of Karavisa, with a funeral cortege of Acharyas 
in tears, to the sound of trumpets; the remains are burnt 
on the pyre and the ashes thrown into the river. 

This was too much. The terror-stricken people, dazed at 
the sacrilege committed, feared to pay the consequences, 
Rana Bahadur understood that an opportune sacrifice 





could save the dynasty and leave open to him the 


chances of return. He gave out as an excuse that 
his mourning had severed him trom the worid, entered: 
into the orders, took the name of Nirgunananda Swa:ni 
and announced his intention of going to die a holy death 
at Benares. He nominated for successor his son Girvana 
Yuddhavikram, in spite of his irregular birth; and in 
order to dissipate all oppositionghe requested of ithe 
King of Paipa, Prithivi Pala to come in the name of the 
most authentic of Nepalese Rajputs and place on the 
child’s forehead the royal mark (Tika). The army and 
people took the oath of allegiance to their new king. At 
ihe time of departing ihe Swami felt his vocation 
already shaken; he went and settled in Patan, fortitied 
himself ,thither, recruited partisans. .But the opposition 
of the Brahmans condemned him to fail; he became 
aware of it and decided on a scheme. Queen Tripura 
Sundari had refused the regency in order to follow hei 
husband; he nominated for regent the slave he had loved. 
Damodar Panre, the victor of the west was elected tc 
exercise the functions of Prime. Minister (1800). 

In Benares, Rana Bahadur did not take long to become 
enarmoured of a new beauty, and to satisfy the exigencies 
of his passion he began by removing all the queen’s 
jewels and he contracted loans with the Company. The 
Darbar suspected that Rana Bahadur would use the 
English to serve his ends or that the Company under the 


cloak. would seek to meddle into Nepalese affairs. The 


Darbar offered to renew the commercial agreement inter- 
rupted since its conclusion and to receive in Nepal a 
British resident. Captain Knox was entrusted to fill the 
post, and he arrived at Kathmandu in April 1802. But 
tired of the incessant scufflings of the Darbar, which 
never yielded without retracting soon afterwards, Captain 
Knox accompanied with his assistant Buchanan Hamilton, 
definitively returned to India in March 1893. P 

In the interval, important events had taken place. 
Queen Tripura “Sundari, tired of the treatment of her 
husband had -left Benaréssand watched on the frontier 
for a propitious hour to re-enter into Nepal; she feared 
thither the hostility of her ancient rival. When the rainy 
season made the Terai uninhabitable (April 1802), she | 
decided to venture on a bold stroke, encouraged perhaps 
by having dependent on her, Damodar Panre who had 
accepted with reluctance an ancient slave for regent. 
An escort of soldiers sent against her dared not to act; — 
the chief of the port of Seshagarhi shut himself, up with 
his men behind the walls in order not to arrest her. A 
final detachment was sent against her. She struck a 
blow with a dagger at the officer who fell back ashamed 
of his task and the soldiers disbanded. No sooner did 
she reach Nepal, than Damodar Panre came before her 
and bowed to her; the multitude welcomed her and led 
her to the palace whilst the regent who was a slave fled 
into a temple with her son, the young king, the treasures 
and jewels of the crown. 


The Queen handed the power to Damodar Panre, but 
she hastened to send back to Palpa, the King Prithivi Pala 





who had remained in Kathmandu since the accession of 
Girvana Yuddha Vikrama and whom ‘they suspected of 
aspiring to the throne of Nepal. Rana Bahadur who knew 
it to be lawful to reckon on his wife’s devotion, left 
Benares at the first news of events. Informed of his arrival, 
Damodar Panre led his troops to receive him and also to 
watch him should it be needed. But Bhimsen Thapa who 


had been on intimaté™ terms with Rana Bahadur at 
Benares and who was embittered, as much ‘by family feuds 
as by personal ambition, against the chief of the Panre 
clan, counselled the king to decide at once. With his 
customary decision Rana Bahadur advanced towards the 
soldiers and shouted to them : “Well ! my brave Gur- 
khas, who is for Sha, who is for Panre ?” The soldiers 
replied by acclamations and Rana Bahadur entered Kath- 
mandu triumphantly followed by Damodar Panre and 
his sons, all in chains. . 

_ Bhimsen Thapa then became Prime Minister. He 
was destined to preserve the power for thirty-three years 
under a series of kings. He hastened to give his master 
the essential prestige, by new conquests. Prithivi Pala 
was massacared with his officers. Then Amara Simha 
Thapa, the father of Bhimsen Thapa, was entrusted 
with the English title of “General” to reduce Palpa. He 
only had to take possession of the town (August 1804) , 
the last of the independent states that survived. Nepal 
in her entirety belonged to the Gurkhas. Amara Singha 
continued his march towards the west and threatened 
Kangra, but he was compelled to stop in front of another 
conqueror, who was working to shape himself an empire 
in the Western Himalaya; the famous Ranjit Singh had 
grouped Sikh clans, led them to war by a_ secular 
struggle against the Muhammedan and had thrown them 
enwards to the conquest of Punjab and Kashmir. Kangra 
only escaped the Gurkhas to fall into the hands of the 
Sikhs. ee ty ‘ ai. 

Rana Bahadur, informed of a plot which his illegiti- 
mate brother had schemed against gaim, summons Sher 
Bahadur and orders him to leave the capital and to 
rejoin the army in the western -provinces. Sher Bahadur 
the king threatens to sentence 
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Sen Thapa, remaining ‘t 
Yuddha Vikram, compels the youngest royal spouse to 
ascend the pyre, gives out the order to put to death the 
majority of the chiefs he fears, like the associates of 
Sher Bahadur and shares the real power with regard to 
Queen Tripura Sundari. The history of Nepal is hence- 
forth, for thirty years, the history of ministry of Bhim 
_ King Girvana Yuddha Vikram Sah, who bore the 
royal title, was two. years old when a political combination 
of the Rana Bahadur had borne him to -the throne, nine 
years, when the death of his father had left him as a 
toy in the hands of the Queen and the Prime Ministers, 


eighteen years old; when he died of small-pox im © | 


1816. 

The persistent infringements of the Gurkhas on the 
southern frontier had ended in exhausting the Company’s 
patience and making it necessary to have recourse to 
arms. From 1787 to 1813, more than two hundred 


villages had been seized by the Nepalese under unjustifi- 


able pretexts. Lord Hastings decided to intervene. When, 
asked for their evacuation within twenty-five days, Bhim 
Sen replied to the ultimatum by a declaration of war. 





ys Lumbini. Birth-place of Buddha 

Beginning on the Ist November 1814, the war lasted 
till the 4th of March 1816. The Gurkhas had 12,000 
troops only to stand against the 30,000 soldiers and 60 
cannons that the English placed on the field no sooner 


the campaign began. Their military virtues, their bravery, 


their tenacity, their suppleness almost counter-balanced 
the disparity in numbers and their resistance deserved 
the esteem and admiration of their conquerors. The 
incapacity of the British commandants brought about at 
first a series of disasters. General Gillespie, coming. from 
Meerut, crosses the Sivalikhs, penetrates up to Dehra 
Dun and is delayed for a month by the fort of Kalanga 
(Nalapani) backed by 600 Gurkhas under the leadership 
of Balabhadra. The British corps lose 31 officers and 
718 men and its leader fell mortally wounded. When) 
the fort is no longer tenable, Balabhadra forces a breach 
at the head of 90 men who still remained with him: 
General Martindell, who replaces Gillespie, leads his 
troops {but he suffers a severe check. He loses 12 officera 


and 450 men. In February 1815 a company of 200 Gur 
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khas routs 2000 irregulars at the service of England, 
General Morley is ordered to march on Kathmandu 
through Bibchak and Hetanra with 5,000 soldiers. Major 
Nearsay who is operating towards Almorah is beaten, 
wounded and captured. The cautious tactics of Ochterlony 
retrieves all the disasters. The Gurkha Forts oppose a 





Prithvi Narayan 
(From a contemporary picture of the Old 
Palace, Kathmandu) 


desperate resistance but the artillery smashed up all 
resistance before it. The road to Kathmandu is open. The 
Darbar sues for peace. On the 4th March 1816, a treaty 
signed at Segowlie consecrates the defeat of Nepal. She 
loses Sikkim, Kumaon, Garhwal, the whole of the portion 
of the Terai to the West of the Gandaki and is obliged 
perforce to accept a British Resident. Lord Hastings had 
made ef this clause the fundamental condition of the 
peace. Edward Gardner was nominated resident in Nepal 
where Hodgson came to rejoin him as assistant in 1820. 

Nepal understood the lesson and profited by it; the 
Gurkhes did not risk attacking the British again. The 
Government of India on the othér hand showed her 
sagacity; she was careful not to provoke an adversary 
whese merit she had recognised, General Ochterlony 
confidentially declared to Lord Hastings that the Hindu 
soldiers of the Company would ‘never be in a state to 
resist the shock of those energetic mountaineers on their 
own soil. In consequence Lord Hastings gave instruc- 
tions to Edward Gardener to work in transforming the 


boistereus neighbour into an amicable ally or at the 





least peaceful. To better mark his intention, he con- 
sented as early ‘as the close of 1816 to modify 
a clause of the treaty in accordance to the dearest 
wishes of the king. The Company bound itself to 
pay an annual indemnity of 2,00,000 rupees to com- 
pensate loss of the revenues which the relinquishment 
of the Terai caused to the anterior holders of these 
fiefs. By a new arrangement a portion of the Terai was 
ceded back to Nepal as an equivalent to 2,00,000 rupees 
of yearly revenues. The English discovered too late the 
bad (bargain they had concluded. In 1834, Hodgson 
estimated at 991,000 rupees to be the annual revenues of 
lands ceded back. 

Immediately after the war, the King Girvan Yuddha 
Vikram was dead. He was succeeded by his son of very 
young age, Rajendra Vikram Sah (1816). The change 
of princes that opened a new minority with a long term, 
consolidated the power of the Prime Minister Bhimsen 
and of the queen Tripura Sundari, 
Rajendra Vikram Sah. 

Bhimsen had to face a difficult situation. The Gur- 
khas were a military nation incapable of living otherwise 
than by wars and conquests, The revenues of the 
Nepalese soil could not suffice to maintain an idle popula- 
tion, and the war with the British had showed to the Gur- 
khas that the era of raids had passed. Bhimsen exerted 
himself to encourage the traffic between Nepal and her 
two neighbours India and Tibet. Bhimsen erected 
foundries for cannons, arsenals, built large barracks, 
maintained and developed the discipline and military 
instructions. 

In 1832, the old queen Tripura Sundari died. Hence- 
forth, Bhimsen remained exposed, alone responsible for 
a paradoxical administration that for 28 years left abso- 
lute power in the hands of an ordinary servant of the 
crown. One of his brothers Ranavir Sinha Thapa had 
become intimate’ with the young king whom, he had 
under his authority and whom he excited by ambition 
to seize the authorif¥ once ‘again. In the seraglio, the old 
rivalry of the Thapas and the Panres was preparing a 
new crash. The first spouse of Rajendra Vikram was 
related to the Panres; the second, by her birth and 
interests, was connected to the Thapas. Since 1833, it 
appeared that the authority of the Prime Minister was 
undermined, At the early ceremony of the “Panjni,” 
when all the officials are subjected to a new nomination, 
Bhimsen was not confirmed in his post which remained 
without titulary. A few days later, Bhimsen was recalled 
to the ministry. 

In the spring of 1837, the nephew of Bhimsen, 
Mathbar Singh, the most popular chief of the army, is 
dismissed and his place is given to a son of Damodar 
Panre. A few days later, the youngest son of the first 
queen suddenly dies: Rumour says that Bhimsen had 
desired to poison the queen and that the child becomes 
a victim of his guilty actions; he is arrested, thrown ini 
prison together with Mathbar Singh and the rest of the 


whole family. Rana Jang Pande replaces Bhimsen at 
the ministry, 
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Bhimsen humbles himself at the foot of the king 
who grants him a pardon; the prisoners were released 
and are looked upon with clemency, The army makes a 
triumphal acclaim to its old chief and his young favourite. 
Rana Jang descends from the power where he had just 
hoisted himself, and leaves the place to the chief of the 
Brahmanic party, Raghu Nath Pandit, who seeks to 
manage everybody, but whom the army looks upon with 
antipathy as the representative of a dangerous rivalry. 


In the palace, the two queens quarrel between them- 
selves to gain the influence for the benefit of their parties. 
The first queen who had thought herself triumphant 
at the fall of Bhimsen and who had seen with 
rage the Brahmans jiggle away with victory, decides 
on a coup. She demands that Rana Jang be made 
a minister. Mathbar Singh, who feels the approach 
of a new storm, goes to hunt the elephant in the 
Terai, cautiously crosses the frontier, takes refuge 
with the old Ranjit Singh at Lahore. Raghunath 
Pandit gives his resignation as Prime Minister, a 
Chautaria, collateral of the Royal family, ~is called to 
form a cabinet in which Rama Jang is all-powerful. 
Soon he unmasks himself, dismissed his colleagues and 
retains alone all the powers, in the beginning of 1839. 
The accusation of poisoning flung against Bhimsen in 
1837 is immediately renewed, supported by a battery of 
falsehoods that deceives nobody but that gives an air of 
dignity to the judicial comedy. The old _ minister, 
accused of treason by the king is thrown in prison again, 
threatened, pushed to commit suicide because none dares 
to incur the responsibility of his death. They told him 
that they were going to bury him up to his neck in a 
ditch of human excretions, to exhibit his wife stark 
naked through the town. Horrified the old man strikes 
himself a blow with his own Khukri (knife) and dies of 
the wound nine days later. His body is dismembered, 
the stumps exposed to public gaze are afterwards thrown. 
as food for the beasts. The doctor who had cared for 
(treated) the young prince, a Brahman whom, the law 
forbids to excute is branded on the forehead and on the 
cheeks, so much so that the skull and jaw bones are 
laid bare. His colleague, a Newar, is impaled, and his 
heart excised alive. Aj royal decree excludes the Thapas 
‘from all employments for seven generations (July 1839). 

In order to mitigate these horrors and to gain public 
favour the Panres exploited» the Gurkha chauvinism 
which Bhimsen took so much pains to curb since the 
treaty of Segauli. Prophecies were pronounced regarding 
the early downfall of the British. Cannons were manu- 
factured and so _ were rifles. 800,000 (lbs.) pounds of 
-gun-powder were ordered, as well as bullets and shots. 
A military census was taken and showed 400,000 men 
capable of carrying arms. Secret relations were sought 
with the Rajput and Maratha chiefs of India—Gwalior, 
Satara, Baroda, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Kotah, Bundi, Rewa, 
Panna states—and with the weak heir of Ranjit Singh, 
who had just died, as also with Burma, Persia, 
_Afghanisthan and with China. But this policy cost dear 
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and money was lacking. The troops rebelled, and 
demanded a war against India. There was an universal 
discontent within the kingdom. To better grasp the power 
and share it with Rana Jang, the first queen worked to 
discredit the king in the hope that an upheaval would 
compel him to abdicate in favour of his son and designate 
her for regent. Death frustrated her calculations; she 
died of fever in October 1841, 





Jang Bahadur 


England, weary of the ridiculous provocations, 
imposed an agreement in Nepal in 1839. The disappear- 


had 


ance of the first queen hardly simplified the interior 
politics of Nepal. The second queen who had impatiently 
borne the supremacy of her rival, aspired to seize the 
reins of power by the successive elimination of the king 
and heir-apparent, who stood between the throne and 
her progeny, and establish herself in the regency. The 
heir-apparent, then twelve years old was a kind of san- 
guinary lunatic who delighted in the torture and mutila- 
tion of animals and men. He longed to reign and to do 
away with his father who was stubborn in existing. At 
last, King Rajendra Vikram, dazed and idiotic, passed 
from one influence to another without cessation. He 
fled from quarrels and only asked for peace, but nobody 
around him was disposed to let him have it. 

The situation became so serious that the nobility, 
judging the state to be in peril, forgot for a while the 
rivalry of parties. 


, 
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A general gathering, held in December 1842, nomi- 
nated a committee entrusted with the power of asking and 
of proposing to the king, the necessary measures for the 
protection of life, of goods and of the legitimate rights, 
public and personal, of all the subjects of the crown. 
The petition was successively submitted to the ministers, 
to the chiefs, to the municipal authorities of the towns, 
of the valley, of the army. It was approved, signed 
and carried by an immense deputation to the Royal 
Davbar on the 7th of December. The king received, 
signed and ratified it. The crisis had lasted twelve days. 

The queen, who was given by this charter an in- 
crease of power destined to counter-balance the action of 





Maharaja Chandra Shamsher, Commander-in-Chief 
Bhim Shamsher and Senior Commanding General 
Yudha Shamsher 
the princely heir, hastened to recall the Thapas to power. 


Mathbar Singh who was living abroad for the past four 
years was recalled. He asked and obtained the public’ 
vindication of Bhimsen, the punishment of his accusers. 
At last he became a nominal Prime Minister in Decem- 
ber, 1843. Maintained in, power in spite of himself he 
les: the support of the queen, whom he refused to assist 
in her criminal schemes. On the 17th of May 1845, at 
might he is summoned to the palace, presents himself 
before the King and the Queen, Three rifle shots wound 
him; he asks for mercy in the name of his mother and 
his children, streches his hands towards the throne. A 
servant cuts off the wrist. The quivering corpse is let 
down from the window. The murderer who had slain 
Mathbar was his own nephew, Jang Bahadur. 


The personage who entered the scene with such a 
brutal exploit was destined to the tragedies of the 
palace. His father, Bala Narasimha had assisted at one 
time to the murder of Rana Bahadur. and had slain the 
murderer with his own hands, who was the brother of 
the king. Grand nephew of Bhimsen he had obtained a 
high position at an early date; but tired of the barracks 
he had deserted, crossed the Kali (river), visited the 
provinces of the Company and thought of enrolling him- 
self under Ranjit Singh. He was brought back to Nepal 
by his parents. Soon the fall of Bhimsen compelled him 
to hide, He travelled over Nepal as a discreet observer, 
initiating himself in the practices, customs and languages 
of all the races, exercising his body muscles with the 
severest of toils. Reaching Kathmandu he reveals himself 
in most brilliant fashion. An elephant who had run 
amock caused havoc in the town and none dared to stop 
it. Jang slips from a roof on the back of the animal, 
throws a cloth over its eyes blinding it and masters it. 
The Darbar offers him a dress of honour and a sum of 
money which he refuses. He joins the army as a captain, 
is employed on a secret mission with the Raja of Benares 
and is arrested by the British who tbring him back to 
the frontier. He has already envious rivals who strive 
to ruin him; he baffles them with his audacity. Numer- 
ous instances are given. One day whilst he was crossing 
on horseback a furious torrent on, a bridge of two planks 
at a giddy height above the abyss the princely heir calls 
him back. Without hesitating he forces his riding 
animal to turn round by an audacious leap and rejoins 
the bank. Another day in order to escape the ferocity 
of the same prince, he throws himself into a well, holds 
on till night time. j 

After the murder of Mathbar Singh, Jang was nomi- 
nated a general ‘with the command of three regiments 
and was entrusted » with the ministry. Temporarily he 
ceded his place to Chautariah Fateh Jung and remained 
outside the new Cabinet; but the three regiments he 
commanded guaranteed this influence. The real power 
belonged to General Gagan Simha, an old servant of 
the harem who Becames the lover of the queen. The 
king threatened with being sacrificed to this adulterous 
love, hired the service of a professional bravo who 
slew Gagan Simha with a rifle shot whilst he was 
praying in his room (September 1846). 


Mad with sorrow at the news the queen seized in her 
hands the royal sword, the emblem of supreme authority 
which the King had authorised her to carry since 
January 1843; she orders the trumpeteers to summon. the 
soldiers and all civil and military officials of the State 
assembles. The King embarrassed avoids the affair under 
the pretext of informing the Resident. The nobles 
hasten to assemble without taking the precaution of 
arming themselves. “Who among you have killed my 
faithful friend ?” shouted the Queen. She rushes at 
one of the Panres whom she suspects of the crime and 
wishes to kill him with her hand. She is held. She 
escapes, rushes towards the staircase that leads to the 


higher storey, where lay her apartment. Three of the 
ministers follow behind her when shots fired from appa- 
rently nowhere stretched them dead on the floor. While 
falling, Abhiman Singh designates Jang Bahadur as his 
murderer, The son of Abhiman throws himself on one 
of the brothers of Jang and strikes him with his sword. 
He is about to strike another when Jang appears on the 
staircase and shoots him dead with a gun-shot. In the 
--darkness of the hall and the corridors, dimly lighted by 
the flickering light of night lamps a murderous battle 
takes place blindly between the partisans of Jang rallied 
around him and his adverseries. They hit, they throttle, 
they massacre without knowing the victims. Outside the 
regiments of Jang guard the exits; their knives slay 
-mercilessly the enemies or those held in suspicion who 
hope to find safety in flight. 

Jang, in appearance docile, places near the two 
princes guardians entrusted in reality to defend them 
against the furies of the Queen. Deceived the Queen 
organises a new plot against Jang this time. But advised 
in time, the minister forestalls her, captures and executes 
the conspirers who belonged to the clan of Bashniyets. 
He appears lbefore the King and heir-apparent, declares 
io them that the safety of the State depended on the 
removal of the Queen. The Queen finding herself van- 
quished becomes submissive. She succeeds however in 
dragging with her. the idiotic husband. The princely heir 
is entrusted with the regency and Jang of the office of 
Prime Minister. . 


The Royal couple shelter in Benares, and carry on, 
intrigues with all the dscontented exiles of Nepal. The 
unhappy King Rajendra Vikram Sah deceived by every- 
body finally takes the route to Nepal where he enters 
as a prisoner and is deposed without a word being said 
in his favour and his princely heir Surendra Vikram 
Sah ascends the throne. 

The policy of Jang tends from then to conciliate 
itself to the favour of the English perhaps with the view 
of an eventuality that his ambition and his talents permit 
him to look upon. In 1848 he offers the Government of 
India the help of the Gurkha troops to reduce the last 
defenders of the Sikh independence; he is politely 
refused. In 1850 after long negotiations, he left for 
England as the chief of a mission entrusted “to carry to 
the Queen Victoria the respects of the King of Nepal 
and the assurances of his friendship; to see the greatness 
and the prosperity of the country and the state of the 
people, to examine to what extent the application of arts 
and sciences is useful to the comfort and the commodity 
of life.” Indeed he hopes to double his prestige in 
Nepal by his relations with the powerful nations of 
Europe and to gain by his allurement the English govern- 
ment to his personal interests. He wishes also as a man; 
of positive views to exactly understand those mysterious 
masters of India who make the people feel their might 
without showing themselves. In. London, in Paris, 
whither he proceeds afterwards, he is the lion of the 
season. The strangeness of his costume, the wealth of 
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his attire, the legend published by the press, the prestige 
of a country that remains impenetrable, singles him out 
for attention. Balls, feasts and representations are given 
to him. Returning to India in' 1851 Jang and his com- 
panions stop at Benares to accomplish at great cost on, 


-the banks of the Ganges the ceremonies of purification 


imposed on every Hindu who goes out of the country. 





Maharaja Mohan Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana, 
Prime Minister of Nepal 


The insolence and violence committed on the Tibetan 
territory against the Nepalese ambassador sent to Peking 
was the cause of another war between Tibet and Nepal 
in 1854. In spite of the great feats accomplished by 
Nepal, the hostilities are prolonged for more than two 
years without any marked advantage, as it was interrupted 
by the insurmountable difficulties of a region where 
the snow-storms, the avalanches, the precipices, the 
barrenness of the soil defy the bravery of men, The 
passes of Kuti and Kirong at first occupied by the 
Gurkhas are lost, then retaken. Dhir Shumshere, younger 
brother of Jang anl father of the next five successive 
Prime Minister of Nepal, saves the honour of Nepal by 
his untiring energy. On the 25th March, 1856, Tibet ends 
in signing the peace treaty; the Gurkhas evacuate the 
territories they had occupied, but in return Tibet pays 
Nepal an annual indemnity of Rs, 10,000. She renounceg 


to gather the customs duties 
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on Nepalese goods; she 
authorises Nepal to entertain at Lhasa a resident entrusted 


with defending the interests of the Nepalese merchants. 


In August, 1856, Jang unexpectedly renounces his 
power, passes the military to his brother Ram Bahadur 
and wishes to be satisfied with a kind of secret dictator- 
ship. The King on this occasion confers on him the title 
of Maharaja for himself and his heirs and cedes to him 
all the sovereign rights of the two principalities of 
Kaski and Lamjung in the ancient territories of the 24 
royalties. The office of Prime Minister is to be perpe- 
tually transmitted in his family, to his brothers at first 
and to his sons afterwards. Lastly Jang must exercise 
a pewer of absolute control on the relations of Nepal 
with Great Britain and China. 

England refuses to abide by this combination which 
would impose a third party between her and the King, 
the only authority officially recognised outside. Jang 
retakes the power in 1857 during the mutiny of the 
sepoys, when Hindusthan was anxious to know if she 
was about to change masters. Jang offers on several 
occasions to join the British troops to quell the rebellion. 
England who is reluctant to have a saviour awaits till 
the reeapture of Delhi, and the relief of Lucknow to 
accept “the co-operation of the Gurkhas. Jang at first 
sends 3000 men, then he lends 8000 more. To recom- 
pense these services, England restitutes to Nepal by the 
treaty of 1860 (1st November) that portion of the Terai 
limited by the country of Oudh which had been taken 
away from her by the treaty of Segouli. In order to show 
his independence and to provide for the future Jang 
disereetly opens Nepal to the vanquished. The famous 
chief of the rebellion Nana Sahib with about fifty of his 
lieutenants find a secluded shelter in the impassable 
Terai where he disappears,.carried away by fever or 
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perhaps welcomed 
hospitality to the wi 
of Lucknow. _ 5 Wea 

Maharaja Jang Rahat was created a art by 
a grateful Britain. His career came to a close with his 
death in 1878. — 

At his death Ranodip Singh, his brother, became 
Prime Minister. In 1881 King Surendra Vikram Sah 
died after ‘34 years of nominal reign. His grandson 
Prithivi Vir Vikram horn in 1875 ascended the throne. 

On the 22nd of November 1885 a new family tragedy 
brought to the power the nephews of Jang Bahadur, the 
sons of his brother General Dhir Shumshere. Ranodip 
Singh was assassinated: of the sons of Jang, some under- 
went the same _ fate, others disappeared in exile. Vir 
Shumshere Jang Bahadur Rana becomes Prime Minister. 
He died on 5th March, 1901. 

Since then the members of the family of Dhir 
Shumshere have been ruling the country. The succession 
is agnatic not hereditary. In this succession the high 
lights are on the regime of Maharaja Chandra Shum- 
shere Jang Bahadur Rana, who made Nepal what she 
is today. 

After the death of Prithivi Vir Vikram Sah, his son| 
Tribhuvana Vir Vikram Sah ascended the throne while 
he was still under his teens. Here the succession is 
hereditary. 

Today in Nepal a tussle has ensued between the two 
worthy descendants of illustrious Prithvi Narayan Sah 
and the Great Jang Bahadur—Maharajadhiraj Tribhuvan 
Vir Vikram Sah and Maharaja Sir Mohan Shamsher 
Jang Bahadur Rana; a conflict is in progress between the 
progressive and the reactionary forces; a war is being 
waged between the ruler and the ruled; a baby king is 
again on the throne. Vive la Justice. 
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STATE ORACLE OF TIBET 


By Dr. R. NEBESKY DE WOJKOWITZ 


Unuixe any other people, the Tibetans firmly believe 
that it is possible to predict and influence future 
events. When a marriage has to be celebrated, a long 
journey undertaken, or the future of a new-born 
child ascertained;—a local magician or a lama, versed 
in divination, is consulted. He predicts these events 
by means of astrological books and various magical 
instruments. 

Held in the highest esteem among the - Tibetans 
are those oracle-lamas who are supposed to be the 
mouthpieces of certain minor Tibetan deities, 
usually of demons, who originally belonged to the 
pre-Buddhist Shamanistic Bon faith, and later be- 
came protectors and guardians of the Buddhist 
religion. These demons are believed to take posses- 
sion from time to time of selected persons, who thus 
influenced develop supernatural physical and spiritual 
powers in a trance. With bloodshot eyes, foaming 
mouth, and in g rigour, they utter words and 
sentences scarcely comprehensible, which are carefully 
noted ang later interpreted into a horoscope. For 
example, extraordinary physical powers are displayed 
by an oracle-lama in a trance when he bends and 
twists heavy Tibetan swords without mutilating his 
hands. High value is placed on such swords by 
Tibetans, who prize them as charms against demo- 
nical influences, 

The best known among these Tibetan oracle- 
lamas is the State Magician of the Tibetan Govern- 
ment, who is usually named after the monastery he 
inhabits, the Nechung Oracle. The predictions of 
this clairvoyant influences the course of ‘Tibet’s 
internal_and external policy by a far greater degree 
than is anticipated. Whenever a new high-ranking 
official has to be appointed or important political 
decisions have to be made, the State Oracle is always 
consulted beforehand. His greatest influence is felt 
when a search is being conducted for a new Dalai 
Lama, At this time his utterances are treated with 
the greatest respect. 

In the course of Tibetan history, many important 
events were directed or largely influenced by the 
prophecies of the State Magician. His office was 
stabilized, as Tibetan chronicles relate, during the 
reign of the fifth Dalai Lama, who appointed the 
chief oracle of the Samye Monastery to this position. 
The reason, why this rank was created, is recorded 
to be the discovery made by this oracle-lama that 
the Nepalese merchants then residing in Lhasa were 
plotting to poison the population of that city. 

On the death of fifth Dalai Lama, the State 


Magician—and Jater his successors who are always 
selected from amongst the monks of the Nechung 
Monastery—played an important part in .the search 
for the succeeding Dalai Lama. This new spiritual 
and secular ruler of Tibet, the sixth Dalai Lama, 
proved himself very soon to be an extraordinary 
character. He was a gifted poet, and very 
intelligent. His works are still regarded as belong- 
ing to the best examples of Tibetan poetry. He soon 
stirred up, through his too wordly behaviour, the 
displeasure of the high Tibetan clergy. At last when 
the Chinese Government, which at that time con- 
trolled Tibet, turned against him, his days as 
Dalai Lama were numbered. On orders of the 
Chinese, he was removed from his office and later 
confined. He expired soon after this and there are 
strong indications that he was murdered. 

In one of his poems, this Dalai Lama made a 
prophecy about his approaching end and mentioned 
the Eastern Tibetan town of Li-thang as the place 
where his rebirth would occur. After his death 
the Chinese appointed an elderly monk as the new 
Dalai Lama, but he was no} recognized by the 
Tibetan clergy who started to search for the new 
reincarnation of its ruler. At first the State Oracle 
was consulted and this time the ‘Magician did not 
give any oral answer. Instead he took into his hand 
a gong which was hanging near his throne and beat 
it vigorously several times. This event was later 
interpreted in this way: The metal from which a 
gong is made is called Li in Tibetan. The State 
Magician, therefore, by beating the gong tried to 
point to the place-pame given in the poem of the 
sixth Dalai Lama, as the name Li-thang which when 
translated means “Plain of ore (or gong-metal).” 

A very fateful part was played by one of the 
State Magicians in the political developments which 
led up to the British military expedition into Tibet 
in 1904. When at the beginning of this century the 
British moved into Sikkim, and started building 
strategic roads in the Indo-Tibetan frontier area, the 
Tibetan Government observed the situation with 
growing concern. The State Oracle was consulted re- 
garding the measures to be taken, and he suggested 
that g certain mountain, Situated a short distance 
within Sikkimese territory, should be occupied by 
Tibetan troops, as this mountain by its magical quali- 
ties would stop further advances by the British. This 
move, however, did not meet with success as the 
Tibetan troops were easily defeated. 

After this event, the State Magician seems to 
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have had some presentiment of the approaching mis- 
fortunes. He predicted. that in 1904—The Wood- 
dragon year of the Tibetan calendar—a great calamity 
woull befall Tibet. Later on, he prophesied that a 
hosti.e force, coming from the South, would penetrate 
deep into the heart of the “Land of Snow.” However, 
he seems to have been still of the opinion that even- 
tually the Tibetan army would be victorious. The last 
propiecy. seems to have played a major part as to why 
the Tibetan Government refused to negotiate with the 
advancing British force for such a Jong time, and 
reve-séd its policy only after Lhasa . itself had ' been 
captured, 

Shortly before the capital fell the Dalai Lama and 
the State Magician -escaped from Lhasa_and fled to 
Morgolia. They returned five years later to the 
Tibetan capital, and soon afterwards the. Dalai Lama 
removed the’ State Magician from his office due to 
the false prophecies he’ had made previously. Later, 
another Siate.Magician was appointed who after the 
death of the thirteenth Dalai Lama played an important 
role in the search for the present incarnation, and who 
was also frequently consulted during recent political 
decisions taken by the Tibetan Government. 

_ The place“wheére thé State Oracle lives and where 
he delivers his prophecies is Netchung Gompa, situated 
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near the great Tibetan monastery of Depung, in the 
neighbourhood of Lhasa. Standing in a shady grove 
is a magnificent building, one of the most interesting 
religious establishments in Tibet: In the main shrine 
is located the silver throne of the State Magician, 
near to which are numerous small tables on which he 
his garments, weapons and various magical instru- 
ments, 

Into this hall, the State Magician is conducted on 
the day when he anticipates being possessed by “The 
Lord of all Ordcele Demons,’ the three-headed and ‘six- 
armed ‘King Pekar’. Robed in his precious garbs and 
holding the weapons.of this demon, his head covered 
with the typical broad-brimmed hat of the oracle- 
lamas, he takes his seat on the throne. Once he enters 
his trance, all the words he utters are carefully written 
down by a priest, while other assistants take care that 
the Magician does not hurt himself during his con- 
tortions. , 

Thus the fate of Tibet hangs in the balance, and 
its destiny is guided by a supernatural power which 
lies without. the sphere of influence of politicians. It 
will be interesting to note, once the fog of war clears 
away, whether the State Oracle will go on forecasting 
the trend of present events in the “Land of Snow.” 
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‘MALAYAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


By KRISHNENDRA SANYAL, M.Com. 


Vey often Malay is called ‘the land of rubber.’ Perhaps 
in no other country a single commodity has played so 
great a Commercial part ag rubber in Malay. To-day; 
Melay employs two million out of the five million people 
in this trade, supplying as slie does more than 60 per cent 
of the world’s natural rubber and the value of rubber 
constitutes more than one-third of her total exports. 
Piantation rubber in which Malay now holds a key 
position is of later origin. Malayan rubber did not gain 
the present importance even as ‘late as 1910. At that 
time,. Malay’s share in, plantation rubber being negligible, 
it was the privilege of Brazil, Columbia, Venezuela and 
Belgian Congo to dominate the world market, particularly 
so far as ‘wild rubber was concerned. But owing much 
to British capital -and enterprisé, Malay soon became a 
remarkable producer of plantation rubber and achieved a 
name of her-own in the world market. After the first 
great war, the amount of Malayan rubber surpassed ‘that 
of any other country - which readily placed this small’ 
peninsula in- the topmost position among the rubber-pro- 
dicing regions of: the world. Then Malayan’ rubber 
acreage had risen to 2,641,000-including 1,559,000 estate 
acreage and 1,082,000 -small holding acreage, which 


covered as much ‘as half of the world’s total acreage 
under rubber. But, for the absence of proper organisa~ 
tion, the production ‘often led to a sort of maladjustment 
between demand and supply, and the price fluctuated 
accordingly. 

In order to check that maladjustment between, 
demand and supply and to regulate the resultant fluctua- 
tions of price ‘Stevenson Scheme’ was put into operation 
in 1922. This scheme urged ‘the producers to restrict 
their output to a definite percentage of their full capacity, 
the percentage fluctuating according to demand and reésult- 
ing price-level’? The main shortcoming of this scheme 
was that all the rubber-producing countries did not parti- 
cipate in ‘it, and, therefore, it yielded no effect eventually. 

- Another ‘International Rubber Restriction Agree- 
ment’ was then entered into by all the producing countries 
in 1934 for the purpose of regulating production and 
export within an agreed se and of keeping a parity of 
price thereby.” , 
' ~ Despite all; these ‘restricting hanes, Malayan 
rubber industry continued to expand by leaps aid bounds. 
In 1937, rubber was -planted in 3,273,000 acres and the 
production exceeded 476,826 tons which was 42 per cent 





, just before the Japanese invasion, the output of 
Malayan rubber rose to a still higher amount of about 
600,000 tons in the expanded area of 3,481,000 acres. 

: Japanese invasion in.this peninsula during the years 
struck a death-blow to the whole structure of the 
istry. The extent of damage caused by Japanese rule 
= ‘be well apprehended from the fact that the produc- 
tion of Malayan rubber fell from 600,000 tons in 1941 to 
155,000: tons in 1942 and the export did not exceed 
112,500 tons as against 573,000 tons in the previous year. 
In the later years up to 1945, the position of production: 
and export was still worse. 

After Japan had surrendered in 1945, prompt attempts 
were made to set the industry on pre-war footing by 
operating old development schemes in spite of the heavy 
loss and damage sustained during the war years. Research 
and development works were undertaken by three orga- 
nisations, namely, The Rubber Research Institute, The 
British Rubber Producers’ Association and The British 
Rubber Development Board. Post-war reconstruction plans 
“necessitating increased use of rubber in Western countries 
gave a new impetus to this suspended industry. The Rubber 
Development Board carried out extensive publicity on 
behalf of Malayan rubber in the United States and other 
countries. The U.S.S.R. who was not an important pur- 
chaser formerly began to make huge purchase of Malayan 
rubber for developing her motor transport. In the year 
1946, the industry progressed to such a degree that its 
output exceeded even pre-war level and export was also 
considerably increased, the U.S.A. alone purchasing the 
greater part of the supplies for surfacing roads and for 
other uses. The outstanding improvement during the post- 
war years in the production and eapott will be evident 
from the following figures: 

Estate Small holdings 





Year ; Export 

_ (in tons) (in tons) (in tons) 
1946 |. 173,787 229,932 366,911 
1947 = |*_—s« 360,530 5 285,832 640,139 
1948 =| 403,628 «= «294,561 679,016 


In 1948, acres under rubber registered a record rise 
by about 3,500,000 as against 3,481,000 in pre-war time 
and all records of previous output and export were sur- 
passed by 698,189 tons and 679: 016. tons respectively. 

Notwithstanding the speedy post-war recovery, Malayan 
rubber ne is now facing some serious problems, 
which if not ‘combated, may jeopardize it to a large 
extent. As a feaction of these problems, the production’ 
fell down to (671,503 | tons.in 1949 as against 698,189 


tons in the previous year and export also decreased 
The most serious 
es gti) 


to a proportionately. less amount. 


sa these problems is “the introduction of 
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= the total world production of 1135.87 tons, By 1940-— 


showing a gradual 


rubber in the cide anuacielng countries. The United 
States, which is by far the largest importer of Malayan 
rubber, is using at present about 40 per cent of 
synthetic ‘rubber of her total rubber requirement and her 


import from Malay in 1949 amounted to only 265,328 


tons as against 348,303 tons in 1948. The U.K. 
also took rubber of lesser quantity. This decline in the 
export was partly covered by the increased purchase of 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. Of course, apprehension of 


competition with synthetic rubber has been now partly 


subsided as the production of synthetic rubber has been 
decline since 1947. ‘The world 
production of synthetic rubber in 1949 totalled 440,000 
tons as compared with 532,136 tons in 1948 and 554,324 
tons in 1947, Another problem” is’ that ‘The Inter- 
national Rubber Restriction Agreement’ having not been, 
strictly adhered to by all the rubber-producing regions, 
there is often over-production in: anticipation of possible 
demand causing selling price to be. lower than the cost 
price. 

On the other- hand, the cost of Sibdaption has risen 
because of the increased wages of labourers. More atten- 
tion having been paid to rubber production, Malay is now 
facing acute food crisis, and as a result, prices of food- 
grains, particularly of rice, haye gone up five times as 
high as they were in the pre-war period. © 

The magnitude of the problems has also been ex- 
tended by the communist-sponsored movements in the 
land. The cases of depredations and plunders by com- 
munist-led bandits are not at all rare. Such a chaotic 
situation has contributed much to hamper the produc- 
tion. Now, of course, British estate-holders are trying 
utmost to rehabilitate the industry on a firmer footing, 
meeting all these problems. From the available reports 
of the last few months, it seems, the industry is again 
striding towards an upward direction. 

In fine, one thing must be noted here that although 
Malay’s. rubber, tin and forest products are unparalleled 
in the world, and although Malay enjoys the advantage. of 
Singapore—the world’s biggest entrepot port, still it is 
almost a paradox that the Malayese are a very poor people. 
Per capita income is even lower than that in India. 
After making provision for the British interests out of 
the vast national resources, very little is left for Malayan 
people themselves to support their life in a human 
manner. The. nature of the British exploitation in Malay 
has been very outspokenly described by Mr. John 
Gunther, a famous American journalist, in the following 
words: “The region as a whole is dominated by one 
momentous consideration, namely, that acre for acre it 
is the richest British possession or sphere of interest on, 
the face of the Globe.” | 
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Rimeice is. the most celebrated of the fanes of the 
Hindu Apollo. The etymological meaning of the word is ‘the 
portal (Dwara) of God. (Nath). ’ Nathdwara is the centre of 
oriental learning, ancient Hindu culture, Sanskrit litera- 
ture, Prakritic. vernaculars, Indian art, and Indian music. 
The place is about. thirty miles north and north-east of 
Udaipur, and is seventeen miles away from Eklingji, the 
tutelary divinity of the Rajputs of Mewar. The shrine is 
situated in a defile on the bank of the river Banas. The 
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Shri. Nathji 


Hills towering around it are of the primitive formation, 
‘having abundant springs of water, which keep verdaan 
humerous shrubs and flowerage. The fane of Shrinathji 
is of white marble, having ample dimensions, and no 
Mere sublime conception of God has ever been presented 
to the minds of men than that which is furnished by this 
image of black crystolline rock of marvellous beauty, 
‘about five feet in height. The very first sight of the idol 
will enable a man not to turn his back upon religion, the 
greatest enlarger, the greatest enricher, the greatest 
ennobler of life. that the world has ever discovered in all 
its long history. Within the quadrangle are miniature 
shrines, containing some of the minor deities. The temple 
reminds us of the noble remains of the sacred architecture, 
ct in Mewar alone, but throughout India. 

__. The great idol owes its origin entirely to the image 
of Shri Krishna, and it is said to be the same, whichi 
had been worshipped at Mathura between eleven and 
twelve hundred years before Christ. Shri Vallabhacharya, 
son of Lakshman Bhatta, a Tailang Brahmin, born im 
1478, was a prodigy of learning. He taught Suddha- 


advaita or pure monism, and the’ path shown: by” hini” is 


called the Pushtimarga, which “means the strest route of 
aequiring the grace of the Almighty. In 1509 he defeated 
the followers of Shiva in a publie discussion in the court 

of Krishna Deva Raya, and later on visited Mathura, 
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By LEHAR SINGH MEHTA, BA, LLB, M.C, om 


his. 


V rindaban, acid Banaras, preaching the chief doctrine. of 
sect. He discovered the idol of Shri Nathji at 
Govardhan. Parvat and he was so much attracted that he 
dedicated the rest of his life to its service, Shri Vallabha- 
charaya brought together seven other images. of Kanaiya 
and celebrated the festival of Annakuta, on the second 
day of Dewali. All these images remained in the same 
sanctuary until the time of Shri Girdhariji Maharaj, the 
grandson of Shri Vallabhacharaya, who having seven 
sons, offered to each a Rupa or image (of Sri Krishna) 
for worship. Shri Nathji is not included amongst the 
seven forms; he stands supreme. 

Aurangzeb’s orders were clear. It was to. be no 
half-finished campaign; Shri Nathji was to be driven to 
bay and the ‘royal rat’ was to be dug out or killed in’ 
its hole. Shri Damodarji, son of Shri Girdhariji, under 
dreadful screams and lamentations, took to the 
desert of Rajasthan, along with the image, as his only 
refuge. He wandered in the deserts and jungles of Raj- 
putana, appealing to the Rajas of Kotah,. Bundi, Kishan- 
garh,. for shelter and support, which none were willing 
to give. Hopeless and homeless he cried for help, but 
none. was prepared to give him shelter. It would have 
been wiser and more prudent, if Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
of Jodhpur had shown him kindness in. his misfortune. 
Then came. the golden sun-rise. Maharana. Raj Singh 
of Mewar, following the usual tradition of his. ancestors 
and sinlane that at least he would maintain the Rajput 
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pride and independence, offered the heads of one hundred 
thousand Rajputs for the service of the deity; and there- 
upon the god was conducted by the route of Kotah and 
Rampura to Mewar. An omen decided the spot of the 
future installation. The? chariot-wheel sunk deep into 
the earth at Siarh, upon which it was interpreted that 
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Nathji: de desired to dwell: there. The god was remoyed 
from the chariot, and in the course of time a temple was 
erected for his reception. The Siarh village developed 

into the town of Nathdwara, containing many thousand 
vein of. all denominations. To the east the town 
is shut in by a cluster of hills, and westwards flows 
the great Banas. 


walls keeping ceaseless vigil. _ 

ees Every year at Nathdwara you will find myriads of 
people coming from all over the world. The idol is held 
in the highest esteem by all Hindus whether living on the 
banks of the Indus or the mouth of the Ganges, on the 
coasts of the Peninsula or the shores of the Red Sea. During 
tha. Annakuta festival the Hindus assemble here to the 
number of more than a hundred thousand.’ Determined 
upon renouncing the world people place their entire wealth 
at the altar of the deity; stipulating merely for food, 
raiment, and funeral rites. The most precious things 
are brought here as offerings. There is no donation 
too great or too trifling for the acceptance of Krishna, 
from the baronial estate to a patch of pasture-land, from 
the -gemmed © coronet to an orphan’s mite, from the jewels 
of the successful ‘sons of commerce to the penny-vegetable 
of a’Mali, The spices of the Isles of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, the: seein atid pistachios of Kabul and Persia, 
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The. north and the south flanks are~ 
crowned with frowning battlements and high loopholed — 
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the sugar-candy from Java, the Shawl from Srinagar, 
the famous silk of Bengal, the scarfs of Banaras, the. 
brocades of Gujarat, all contribute to enrich the shrine. 
In the commercial cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Surat, 
Cambay, and Ahmedabad the Mookhias or comptrollers 
reside to collect benefactions and transmit them as 
occasions arise. The pious bounties also pour in from 
Muscat, Mocha, and Jedda; from Egypt and Siberia. These 
offerings are not permitted to moulder in the Bhandar. 
The apparel is distributed with a liberal hand as a gift 
from the deity to those who evince their devotion. Prasad 
(such is the denomination of the food sacred to Shri 
Nathji) worth about Rs. 1,500/- a day is given to the 
worshippers, devotees and other servants of the temple. 
The Mookhias also carry the sacred food to wheresoever 
the votaries reside. 

The present Goswamiji is now about twenty-five years 
of age. He is a person of a benign aspect, with much 
dignity of demeanour, courteous, yet exacting the homage 
due to his high status. Though meek, as becomes the 
priest of Shri Krishna, he is endowed with the polished 
manners of one accustomed to first-rate society. His 
features are finely moulded, his complexion is good, 
and he is about the middle size, With a considerable 
knowledge of Sanskrit he encourages = me - 
impetus to the ¢ cause of Hindu culture, 
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THE widespread growth of the Women’s Institutes 


teristics of present-day social life in this country. Thirty- 
four years ago, in 1916, the first Institute was opened in 


Wales, and to-day there are over 6,000 throughout villages 


in Britain. 

The Institute has developed a new and enterprising 
spirit in village life and has brought women together 
into broader social and civic activities. It is essentially 


a rural movement, and aims at providing recreation and ~ 


occupational relaxation for women in country districts. 
, Women’ s Institutes were founded principally through 


the severance of one woman, Mrs. Alfred Watt. It 
was: | dogged determination that inspired a small 


group of men and women to try out the first Institutes. 
Mrs. Watt came from Canada. She had seen the success of 
Institutes there, where they had been founded as the 
counterpart of the Canadian farmers’ clubs. She main- 
tained that their non-party, non-sectarian basis had 
brought together people whose opposing views had 
hitherto made any communal work or fun impossible. 
An Institute may haye anything from 12 to 200 
members. Some meetings are held in halls owned and 
built by the. Institute, Others meet in the school, or in 
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one of the members’ houses, where they all sit round the 

fire. 3 : 
But whether the meeting is held in Women’s Insti- 

tutes, hall or farm kitchen, the procedure is the same. 


The business is conducted by the officers and all decisions 


are taken by vote of the members. Officers and committee 
members are elected annually by secret ballot. 

- The Minutes are read by the secretary, and much of 
the responsibility for the well-being of the Institute falls 
on this officer. All honour is due to these busy country; 
women who undertake this work.” 

The treasurer gives a statemént of account once a 
quarter, or more often. Though she may look twice 
at every penny expended, she has learnt that the treasurer 
is not the only member who can ask questions. Tf 
questions are asked, the average treasurer recognises it 
as a welcome sign of wakefulness on the part of her 
audience, and she will, not take it amiss. In all demo- 
cratic organisations, members must learn to differ with- 
out too much bitterness, to ask and be asked questions 
without feeling that it is a personal affront, and this is 
what Institutes have tried to teach their members. — They 
have learnt that a coniplaint is not an insult. It is a 
point of view of another free-thinking, free-speaking 
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individual, and as such has the right to be treated with 
consideration. 

For the first two years of their existence, the Insti- 
tutes’ material resources were negligible. Each member 
paid ‘two shillings a year. 


(In 1943 the subscription was 


Women in a Sussex village making vegetable 
tuition of a well-known basket-maker 


raised to 2s. 6d.). Of this, two-pence 
went to the central organisation which 
was responsible for the inspiration, 
and stimulus of a new, fast-growing 
movement. In 1917, the movement 
was taken under the wing of the 
Board of Agriculture, and a year later 
the first government grant was mode, 
It was £2,000. The following year it 
was raised to £10.000, on the under- 
standing that each successive year for 
ten years a diminishing grant should 
be made till finally the Institutes 
became independent. In 1927, a year 
before the ten years were up, the 
Institutes felt sufficiently firmly esta- 


blished to be able to thank the 
Commissioners kindly and_ return, 
their grant. 


At the meetings, after the Business, 
a lecture is given by a speaker or 


demonstrator. The subject may be 
history, cookery, gardening,  up- 
kolstery, a foreign country, a 
well-known statesman, or knitting. Tea and what 
fellows is the third part of the programme. It is called 


the social half-hour. It may be a childish game, played 
rowdily by old and young for ten minutes before going 
home, or it may be community singing for forty minutes. 





baskets 


Women in a Kentish village 
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It may be an entertainment by the drama team or it ae? 
be dancing for everybody. 

Some members are content with an dnfeyasle 
monthly meeting and want nothing further. Others 
realiee the power of a women’s organisation covering the 
whole country. Women’s Institutes 
have fought for rural telephones, cheap 
milk for mothers and babies, women, 
police and a better rural water sup- 
ply. In the case of the first two, the 
fight has been wholly successful. The 
fight continues for many other country 
needs 

These were peacetime activities, 
and during the war Women’s Insti- 
tutes had answered the Government’s 
appeal to grow more food and pre- 
serve more fruit by opening centres 
where members could make jam and 
bottle and can fruit. Preservation. 
centres were set up in garages, village 
halls, schools and disused barns, 
Headquarters bought the sugar, 
£1,400’s worth of it. In three weeka 
it was distributed to _ preservation/ 
centres all over Britain. Head- 
quarters bought canners too. 

In 1941, over 5,000 Preservation, 
Centres made enough jam alone to 


under the 





preparing and bottling locally-grown 
fruit 
provide the equivalent of nearly a year’s ration for every 
Women’s Institute member in the Kingdom. 
Another scheme is the Women’s Institute markets. 
These were started in 1931 and are run co-operatively. 
Some are held once a week on market day, in the square 
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of the nearest town, some are trestle tables by the road- 
side, some are small shops. Produce can, be bought by 
any market shareholder, and a share costs one shilling. 
Produce is priced by the controller according to current 
rates, and the grower is paid eleven pence in the shilling. 
The remaining penny goes towards the expenses of the 
market. The total turnover of the markets is £33,000. a 
year. | 

Women’s Institute markets have a great variety of 
produce. Vegetables, fruit and flowers are the main 
source of income. Some markets sell rabbits, cakes and 
poultry, and, before rationing was introduced, they sold 
eggs and handicrafts. Women’s Institutes have taught 
handicrafts ever since they first started, and members’ 
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high technique is well-known. The mastery of a craft 
has given infinite pleasure as well as profit to hard- 
working countrywomen. 

Perhaps the aim of Women’s Institutes—to improve 
and develop conditions of rural life—has best been 
realised in two ways: Institutes have © taught country- 
women citizenship, and they have taught them to be 
articulate. Members have learnt to appreciate the 
potentialities of a body of 300,000 village women with 
opportunities to discuss and study questions of the day. 
In planning for the future, nationally and internationally, 


these countrywomen intend to make their united voices 
heard. 
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BOYS’ CLUBS IN BRITAIN 


By RALPH COOKE 


Ir is one of the characteristics of many English social 
institutions that they were begun as voluntary organisa- 
tions by local groups and communities, because people 
wanted them, because there was a need in the locality. 
As they grew and _ widened _ their 
scope, two things happened. One was 
that the local groups came into con- 
tact with one another, compared 
experiences and aims, and so marked 
out the plan of a national organisa- 
tion. The other, that their activities 
became of such importance to the 
community at large that they called 
for State recognition in many ways. 

This often meant financial aid, but 
“not necessarily control. Sometimes the 

monetary grants carry a measure of 
control, sometimes not. The voluntary. 
element is so deeply rooted in the 
English character that there is an 
instinct to preserve it even when the 
State or the local government autho- 
rity joins in. 

The Boys’ Club movement in 
Britain is a case in point. The first 
Boys’ Club were formed over a hun- 
dred years ago. London and 
Manchester were early on the scene, 
as far as records go, and one or two of the clubs 
founded at that time are still in existence. Since then 
progress has been steady and widespread. It soon became 
clear that Boys’ Clubs were an essential and growing 
part of the life of the community. General Charles 
Gordon (1833-1885), who died at Khartoum, was one of 
the pioneers of the movement. It is known that he had 
boys to his house at Woolwich, London, and helped them 


to organize their interests in much the same way as is 


done now, 


In 1926 was founded The National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs, to which are now affiliated about 1,500 clubs 





Boys learning the construction of a wireless set from an electrical 
. ’ ’ 
engineer . iLL, Me 


throughout Britain. There is ied the London Federation 
of Boys’ Clubs, which is itself affiliated to the National 
Association. In 1942-43 the number of clubs on the 
London Federation’s register wes 250—nearly the pre-war 
number. At the time of writing the pre-war total has 
been greatly exceeded. 

What goes to make a Boys’ Club and how does it 
work? It is a community of boys, between the ages of 
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about 14 and 18, under the leadership of a man. The 
word “leader” has -nisleading associations these days. 
In no sense is the leader of a Boys’ Club the autocratic 
heac of it. He might as well be called the president or 
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A table tennis match in progress at a club premises 


the manager. He is, in effect, the 
person responsible for running it. 

The leader’s influence and 
authority depend opon the con- 
fidence he inspires in the members 
and upon the work he does, not 
upon any special powers vested in 
the Job. Sometimes he is paid, 
sometimes not; that generally 
depends upon the size of the club. 
He is responsible, finally, to a 
committee which may be formed 
by local representative people 
when the need for a club arises. 
This is generally called the 
Governing or Management Com- 
mittee. Discipline and _ internal 
questions are in the hands of the 
leader and a boys’ committee, so 
thet the ‘boys may take part in the 
running of their own club. It is 
of very great importance that they 
should learn that the club is being 
run with them, not for them. & 
Discipline is more a matter of club tradition than of 
imposed - rules. 

One of the first things a good leader does is to 
gather round him a group of outside voluntary helpers, 
each of whom is willing to spend an evening at the club 
abeut once a week, regard himself as a member for the 
time being, and give the. other members the benefit of 





whatever knowledge or experience he may have as 4 
grown-up man following his occupation in the world. 
“Most men,” remarks one of the handbooks of the 
National Association, “provided they enjoy the company 
of boys ... . can be made use of.” 

A. club may be founded by a com- 
mittee, which casts about for a leader; 
or by a leader, who gets a committee 
formed.’ There are many ways of 
enrolling the first members of a new 
club. A conventional one is to ask the 
Headmaster of an Elementary School 
for the names of boys who have 
reached the school-leaving age. But 
boys, normally, are sociable beings, 
and have a habit, in their spare time, 
of getting together in gangs for a 
variety of purposes. The existence of 
these groups will in itself suggest the 
forming of a club. 


What happens at a Boys’ Club? 
What do the beys do in the course, 
say, of a number of typical evenings? 
The answer is: practically everything 
constructive that ‘hoys- like doing, 

’ Indoor games, plays, and concerts are 





A boxing match in progress, organised by the National Association 
of Boys’ Clubs 


stable features and lead to inter-club competitions. There 
are groups which do handicrafts, woodwork, wireless and 
electrical work, and practise modelling and other forms 
of art. A boy with a hobby will generally find others of 


the same bent. It is in these pursuits that the outside 
voluntary helpers come in. The local joiner’s and car- 
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‘peniter’s) , gallo fot “instance, is “ive to ike 
‘woodwork ‘group. ) 

‘There is always a diraity: ated a gyrtitingium, "which 
-méan debates and discussions and outdoor games and 
‘sports.. A Jarge and. well-founded club with a member- 
‘ship: of two or three hundred probably has a wide range 
of. equipment, which. may even: include a billiard table 
cand its own swimming-pool. A small one, lately opened, 
vhas: to be content with collapsible table-tennis and the 
‘local river. But, in. the words- of the Secretary for 
Training at the National Association, fine premises do 
not necessarily. make fine clubs.. It is the club _ spirit 
that is aimed at all the time, and. taken as the gauge 
of. sticcess, 

In most clubs aa members are divided into senior 

‘and. junior sections, on. the principle that boys of ages 
‘from 14 to 18 cannot profitably share the same club 
programme. Sometimes the division is into three 
séctions. These are known as Houses, each of which has 
an elected captain. But for certain communal purposes— 
in the Canteen and the Games Rooms and at the Club 
.Camp—the Houses. combine.. 
Every club: affiliated to the National Association is 
“yesponsible for its’ own finances. The usual subscription 
‘for members is 2d or 3d a week, according to age. Grants 
‘of money are’ made from certain trust funds—notably 
‘from the Jubilee Trust founded by the late King George 
‘V—and other sources; and ‘money is received from 
‘private donors; local communities and annual subs- 
cribers. In 1939 the Board of Education came actively 
‘on-the scene. It had long had powers of giving financial 
aid to voluntary organisations for young people between; 
the ages of 14 and 20 and it instructed local bodies to 
“eet ‘up ‘Youth Committees to investigate local needs. 

This timely move came when many clubs were fore- 
seeing difficulties about raising money during the war. 
But the grants: made. by the Board give it no control over 
the clubs : it works in collaboration with them, on the 
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principle. of the sia of the Stats aid ‘the volun- 
tary bodies. The free and voluntary nature of the work 
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Summer camps are a great feature of Boys’ Clubs. 
This picture shows boys assisting with the 
preparation of a camp meal 


} 


of the Boys’ Clubs is their greatest asset and is not likely 
to be tampered with. 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
a | Mind and Message 
By Dr. P. NAGARAJA RAO, MA, putt, 


G B’ Ss. pdlont to the wisdom of ages and is 
no longer. a historical figure, His message. is neither 
‘old nor new, It is eternal: Sophocles died at ninety, 
‘Shakéspeare at fifty-two, Tolstoy at eighty-two and 
‘Shaw’ at ninety-four. A life vivid and varied, full of 
episodes and usefulness, unparalleled in its productive- 
ness, has few equals in recent times and none surpasses 
him. Shaw was an institution and the twentieth century 
is the age of Shaw. He wrote his first letter to the 
Public Opinion on 3rd April, 1875, when he was nine- 
teen. From his nineteenth year for a period of 75 
‘years’ Shaw has been educating mankind through his 
onovels, tracts, political treatiseés,, dramas, art and 
‘husie criticisms. The prodigious output and the 
‘phenomenal success of Shaw’s works are unprecedented 


in the literary career of any artist of recent memory. 


He has to his credit over 30 plays performed within 
56 years; his Widower’s House was staged in 1892 and 
Buoyant Millions in 1948. His two political and 
economic tracts are: The Intelligent Woman's Guide 
to Socialism and Capitalism (1928), and Everybody's 
Political What is What (1943). His criticism of art and 
music is entitled Music in London (1890-94), and there 
is another book of dramatic criticism, Our Theatres in, 
the Nineties. 

What is the secret of his success and what is his 
message and how does he differ from the great saints 
and moralists of the world who have gone before him? 
In answer to all these questions it is best to make 
Shaw speak for himself. He writes: 
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“My plays 2 are No more economic treatises than 
Shakespeare’s . . . 
plays of life, character and human destiny like 
those of Shakespeare or Euripides.” 

All the plays treat about some one or the other 
problems of social life and human civilisation. 
The problem of marriage is treated in The Philanderer, 
Candida, Getting Married and Misalliance. We all 
know Shaw’s definition of marriage: 

“Tt is the girl’s prison and woman’s workhouse.” 

On another occasion he wrote to Keyserling when 
he was asked to contribute an article on Marriage to 
the symposium on The Book of Marriage: 

“No man dare write the truth about marriage 
while his wife lives, unless that he hates her.” 
He tackles the problem of family life in his You 


Can Never Tell and Fanny’s First May; of sexual 
prostitution and its economic roots in Mrs. Warren's 
Profession; of politics and _ statecraft in John Bull’s 
Other Island, Heart-Break House, The Apple Cart, 
Too True to be Good, On the Rocks; on religion he 
speaks in his Androcles and the Lion and Saint Joan. 
His philosophy of creative evolution and of superman’ 
is stated in his two great works Man and Superman) 
and Back to Methuselah. Shaw did not subscribe to 
the Christian theological doctrine. He writes: 

“I detest the ,doctrine of atonement, holding 
that ladies and gentlemen cannot as such possibly 
allow anyone else to expiate their sits by suffering 
a eruel death.” 

He believed in a non-dogmatic religion calied 
‘Life-force’ which is immortal and eternal and it has 
produced in the course of evolution many marvels. 
Evolution is not mechanistic but is creative. It is not 
the unfolding of what is already contained as a film 
roll. He did not believe in Darwin’s natural selection. 
He held that the Life-force is responsible for all our 
creative efforts. He was critical of science and its glut 
of marvels. He held the view that man needs to pull 
himself with a sense of morality and sobriety. He saw 


through the evils of Capitalism as well as Communism | 


and so advocated Socialism. He realised the importance 
of money and all that it means to man. He writes: 
“The crying need of the nation is for enough 
money. Money is the most important thing in the 
world. It represents health, strength, honour, gene- 
rosity and beauty as conspicuously and undeniably 
as the want of it represents illness, weakness, dis- 
grace, meanness and ugliness.” 

At the same time Shaw is not slow to despise the 
idle rich whom he characterises as “inefficient ferti- 
lisers, converting good food into bad manure.” 

Shaw held the view that the best way to teach 
men and improve them is to tell the truth. Truth is 
the finest joke in the world. He knew how to tell it. 
Shaw did not learn the art through chance nor was he 
born with it. He cultivated it. He had certain aesthetic 
sensibility inherited from his musical mother and he 
festered it to the end. Shaw is the master of super- 
rhetoric which at times assumes the tone of poetry; 
the poetry is suppressed, and there is a studied res- 
traint and abhorrence of the romantic and the 





- one can turn to any page of Shaw. 


all my plays are written aS wit 


Gi cust mental action, His is the droga. of the 
thinking man and thus he lifts drama from the physi- 
cal and the emotional to the mental plane. Discussion 


is the root of all Shaw’s plays. We witness in the 
drama the conflict of ideas through the wit and argu- 
ments of the characters. There is no catastrophic 
violence which is the inevitable climax in poetic 
tragedy. Argument is the master weapon, buoyant 
humour and flashing wit its aids. He believed firmly that 
Truth is close and clear, it is definite and statable. 
Lucidity is one of his most precious gifts. Throughout 
his plays he represents truths in a rational way. There 
is lucid exposition, cogent arguments supported by 
relevant facts, forcible assertion and _ conclusive 
demonstration. Effectiveness of expression is the soul 
of Shaw’s art and genius. For examples of this quality 
We find in “The 
Revolutionists’ Handbook and Pocket Companion” in 
Man and Superman: | 

“He who can does, he who cannot teaches. 
The golden rule is there are no golden rules.” 

In all his dramas he knew how to provide bis 
actors with speakable words and the audience with 
words that are readily intelligible. Shaw’s words are 
easy on the actor’s tongue and therefore on the 
listener’s ear also. As a public speaker he had few 
equals, His voice and its resonance have become a 
byword. He writes: 

“For every play I have written I have made 
hundreds of speeches.” 

Of his platform art and technique he aioe 

“To be intelligible in public, the speaker must 
relearn the alphabet with every consonant sepa- 
rately and explosively articulated and foreign 
vowels. distinguished from British dipthongs. 
Accordingly I practised the alphabets as a singer 
practises scales.” — 

The most noteworthy feature of Shaw is his 
abounding self-confidence and self-awareness. He hated 
men who took to singing low about themselves. He 
writes: 

“For the past five decades with an unprece- 
dented pertinacity and obstination, I have been 
dinning into the public mind that I am an extra- 
ordinarily witty, brilliant and clever man. That is 
now part of the public opinion of England: and 
no power in heaven or on earth will ever change 
it. I may dodder and dote,: I may pot-boil and 
platitudinize, I. may become the butt and_ cho 
ping-block of all bright, original spirits of t e 
rising generation, but my reputation shall not 
suffer, it is built up fast and solid.” 

Shaw’s life is the triumph of intellect. He did not 
trust in the reason of reasons. He wanted it to pass 
through the head.” > 

Shaw like all great savants harkens humani tty 
back to sanity and -good life. One feels like echcing 
the last words of Saint Joan, “O Lord, thou hast created 
this beautiful world. When will it be ready to receive 
its saints ? How long, How long !” 
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ROOTS OF MODERN 


By Pror. DARSHAN SINGH MAINI 


- Marxism anp Irs INFLUENCE 
Marx, that great German genitis of the last century, 
like Freud spent the later portion of his life in 
England. His epoch-making Capital was mostly 
written in this very country. He applicd the findings 
of his enquiries io the 19th century England, which 
was then the most advanced and_ industrialized 
country in the world. However strangely enough, 
Marxist influence on English literature has not been 
so widespread as in some other parts of the world. 
In Russia, Marxism-Leninism has triumphed and 
when the theory becomes a reality, its influence on 
life and hence literature is bound to be vital and far- 
reaching. Marx was not the first man to point out the 
horrible inequality that exists between man and man; 
nor was he the first philosopher to .point towards a 
classless society. Before him Plato and Sir Thomas 
More and other Utopians had pictured the vision of 
an ideal society, where there shou'd be no hunger, 
want, fear or slavery. Marx, however, was the first 
man who applied critical analysis to the working of 
the economic structure of the world and gave it a 
purely scientific basis. He and his co-worker Engels 
traced the historical development of society and 
pointed out the fact that our society at a given 
moment is the reflection of the technique of the mode 
of production. This materialistic conception of 
history enabled Marx to arrive at another fundamental 
principle, t.e., cach method of production is an advance 
upon the last stage reached through centuries of co- 
operative living. Hach mode of production has its 
political counterpart—Feudalism, Monarchy, Bour- 
geois Capitalism, Imperialism, Socialism and ultimately 
Communism. Each political system is also an advance 
on the last one and the inexorable forces of nature 
point towards the evolution of society into a classless 
society, governed in its earlier stages by the slogan 
of socialism, ‘From ‘each according to hig ability, to 
each according to his work’ and in its final stage by 
the slogan of Communism, ‘From each according to 
his ability to each according to his needs’ Marx was 
a great Philosopher, trained in the dialectics of Hegel. 
He discovered that the materialistic conception of 
universe as prevailed in his own day was inadequate. 
He applied the dialectics of Hegel to the 19th Century 
conception of materialism and evolved a new philo- 
sophy, namely, dialectical materialism. Man is essen- 
tially a part of nature and nature as we have already 
noticed in Darwinism goes on changing. Nature and 
thus society, which is a reflection of nature, is always 
in a state of perpetual flux. Marx applied this scientific 
observation to human society and pointed out that 
society is not static but dynamic and in its evolution, 
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its character goes on changing. This change is scldom 
very sudden; it takes place over a long period in 
history but sometimes there is a sudden break—a 
revolution, and the character of the society undergoes 
a violent change. And sometimes the change is so 
phenomenal that the change is not only in the quantity 
bui the quality of the things. Moreover, there is a 
contradiction at the heart of all things and pheno- 
mena and in this internal struggle of opposing forces, 
the force that is more potent always wits ancl esta- 
blishes itself till it is also driven out of the field by 
some stronger force. When we apply this scientific 


truth to our system of economy, government and 
culture, we arrive at the conclusion that the 
economy and government and culture of a parti- 


governed by one fundamental 
basis, te, the mode of production. Therefore, 
literature and art of a particular ‘period are to be 
studied with reference to the economic structure of 
the society of that period. Any other approach to 
literature would be false and unscientific; whereas 
Marx and Engels set down the guiding principles of 
this scientific philosophy, it was left to Lenin to 
translate it into reality and establish the principle 
that a classless society could never be achieved with- 
out an armed struggle or a revolution on the part of 
the proletariat. And revolutions are not made accord- 
ing to the rules of cricket, as a character in Arthur 
Koestler’s anti-Communist rovel Darkness at Noon 
puts it. They are not made, as Stalin says, “with rose 
water and silken gloves.” 

After this brief summary of Marxism-Leninism, 
lef us trace its vast influence on world literature in 
general and English literature in particular. As is quite 
natural, the complete vindication of this philosophy 
can only be found in Russian literature and even there 
the process is not quite complete; for it takes time 
in the building of a new society and a new literature. 
Marxist criticism evaluates old, established writers in 
the light of the principles of Marxism-Leninism. Some 
critics in the first flush of the triumph of the Russian 
Revolution began to pooh-pooh such great and 
immortal writers as Shakespeare, Balzac, Goethe, 
Dickens and Tolstoy. This was done, however, in 
complete misinterpretation of Marxism, which does 
not apply the criterions of the’ 20th century socialist 
literature to the literatures of the Elizabethan or 
Victorian England, when the economic structure of 
the society was so vastly different from today. A 
fierce controversy followed in Soviet Russia in which 
such critics as Mikail, Lifshitz, Nusinov, Levin and 
Lunacharsky took a leading part. Fortunately how- 
ever, under the inspiring leadership of Gorki, tho 


cular period are 
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deviationist tendencies of these critics were checked 
and a truly proletariat literature was born. Gorki 1s 
undoubtedly the tallest” literary figure of his own 
times in Russia. He ruthlessly fought against the 
Trotskyists, the bourgeois philistines and the intellec- 
tual snobs of his day. His novels and short stories 
reveal the agony of the working class people under, 
the stifling atmosphere of capitalism and monarchy. 
His great novel Afoither is a revolutionary classic, 
dealing with the struggle of the Russian workers in 
the pre-Revolution days of the Czarist tyranny. In the 
field of fiction, there are other Russian novelists of 
‘great reputation and promise. Sholokhov, Alexie 
Tolstoy, Gladkov, Ehernburg and Wanda Wessileska, 
to name only a few, have already produced powerful 
novels. Such novels as form the famous trilogy of 
Sholokhov—Quiet Flows the Don, Don Fiows Home 
to ihe Sea and Virgin Sotl Upturned are great novels 
by any standard. He is surely in the great line of 
Russian novelists, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Turgenev and 
Gogol. The story of the Cossack hero, Gregor, is a 
stirrmg tale of the strife-torn period before and after 
the Revolution and is written by a man with a deep 
and lasting faith in the power of the proletariat. 
Alexie Tolstoy’s trilogy. The Road to Calvary also 
deals with this very period. During the second World 
War, Soviet Russia saw a number of young writers 
and soldiers produce remarkable works and the resist- 
ance literature has now become a part and parcel of 
the national] life. In the field of poetry, Yessenin, and 
Mayakovsky represent the revo.utionary upsurge. 
Unfortunately the suicide committed by both these 
poeis have led some to believe that they had lost all 
faith in Marxism. That is entirely wrong, for both of 
them committed suicide on account of tragic love 
affairs. Their poetry remains progressive and revolu- 
tionary up to the end, 

in France, Andre Gide, and Andre Malaraux also 
came under the influence of Marxism, though Malaraux 
has since his Storm in Shanghat travelled a long 
wavy away from the road of Marxism. Resistance 
literature during the last war is at its core revolu- 
tionary and often Marxist. Amongst the Indian writers, 
Mulk Raj Anand, Krishan Chander, Khawja Ahmed 
Abbas, Josh Malihabadi, Sahir Ludhianvi, Sardar Jafari, 
Gurbux Singh of Preet Lari and Balwant Gargi to 
name only a few have come under the influence of 
Marxism, 

But our chief concern is with English 
literature; therefore let us turn to it and trace Marxist 
influence upon it. As- has been already remarked 


above, Marxist influence in English literature 
is limited yet it is not negligible. George Bernard 
Shaw, a Fabian and H. G. Wells, a Utopian 


dregmer, associate themselves with Socialism but 
unfortunately their Socialism, notably that of 
Wells, is only skin-deep. Wells, on the contrary, 


- developed the idea of a society to ba rmled by a 
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selected intellectual aristocracy. Towards the end of 
his life he had Jost all faith in this life and universe, 
His’ swan-song “Mind at the End of its Tether” Is a 
testimony of that. William Morris was a contemporary 
of Karl Marx and came directly under his influence. 
But he was too much of a dreamer, a visionary to 
make a Marxist. His News from Nowhere is a Fabian 
Utopia and like G. B. Shaw he remained a Utopian 
Socialist. Shaw is certainly the enemy of Capitalism 
and Imperialism in all its forms, but he treads the 
path of collaboration and not complete identification. 
Speaking on Lenin during his visit to Russia in 1935, 
Shaw said : 

“Tf the experiment that Lenin made, of which 
he is head, which he represents to us—if that ex- 
periment in social organization fails, then civili- 
gation falls as so many civilizations have fallen 

_ before.” 

English fiction has, however, yet to produce its 
Gorki or Sholokhov. In America, on the other hand, 
we find some important novelists, who are inspired by 
Marxism. Howard Fast, the writer of F7eedom Road, 
Upton Sinclair, the writer of Dragon Teeth, Wide is 
the Gaie and Ou, etc. do not hide their political 
sympathies. Howard*Fast is a confirmed Marxist and 
his Freedom Road like Beecher Stowe’s novel Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin deals with the Negro problem in South 
America of the last century. Upton Sinclair is not 
‘red’ but like his aristocratic hero, Lanny Budd, a 
‘pink’ as he calls him. Sinclair Lewis in his Babbzt and 
other novels exposed the fraud of capitalism but being 
essentially a member of the rich bourgeois class he 
compromised, all along the line. Hemingways’ famous 
novel For Whom the Beil Toils shows the violence of 
our times and deals with the heroic resistance of the 
Spanish people during the Civil War, which ended in 
the establishment of Franco’s Fascist government 
there. Even Theodore Dreiser, the writer of that great 
book, An American Tragedy, turned a Communist 
shortly before his death during the last World War. 

In England, poetry, however, was more influenced 
by Marxism than the novel or the play. Some of the 
poets of ‘New Signatures’ such as Auden, C, D, Lewis 
and Stephen Spender and Louis Macneice have been 
Marxists at some stage or the other. However, their 
Marxism or socialism has more been of the idealistic 
kind than the scientific one. Auden, the leader of this 
group, zeels the injustice of the rapacious capitalistic 
system and being an extremely sensitive soul, protests 
against it. At times he rises above his usual Byronie 
witticisms and puns and gives a clear call for action. 

“Tf we really want to live, we’d better start at 

once to try; 

If we won't, it doesn’t matter, but we’d better 

start to die.” 

But for Marxism, he now advocates the simple 
ordinary gospel of man’s love for man: - 

“There is no such thing as the state 

And no one exists alone; 
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Hunger allows no choice 

To the citizen or the police; 

We must love one another or die.” 
—Another Time 

Stephen Spender combines in his poetry romance 
and lyricism with revolutionary objectivity. He hails 
the new age of the machine and does not turn away 
from it. In his famous poem “Express” we see the 
beauty of the modern train. More than Auden, he is 
hurt by the class struggles that exist in our society. 
Trial of a Judge, 9 verse-play by him, shows how 
much he hates Capitalism and Fascism. Pity is, how- 
ever, a weak weapon and it is pity in his poetry which 
takes the place of satire. Wilfred Owen said, “The 
Poetry is in the Pity” and Spender’s poetry is full of 
that pity—pity for the underdog. But sometimes when 
he is inspired he knocks off revolutionary lines. 

“Watch the admiring dawn explode like a shell 
Around us, dazing us with its light, like snow.” 

Day Lewis is another poet of this group and his 
poetry is remarkable for its variations in metre, 
terseness and a tone of sincerity. “From Feathers to 
Tron” is the heading of a volume of his poems and 
these words are taken from one of the letters of John 
Keats, who also towards the end of his short life, was 
groping for an ideal and was proceeding from ‘Feathers 
to Iron,’ i.e., from theory to an actual understanding 
of life. In another volume, calieqd The Magnetic 
Mountain he is in search of Truth, beyond “the rail 
heads of reason.” He refers to the tragic class war that 
is going on, in these lines: 

“None such shall be left alive: 

The innocent wing is soon shot down, 

And private stars fade in the blood-red dawn 
Where the two worlds strive.” 

He keeps publishing his poems in The Penguin 
New Writing and these poems show an understanding 
of contemporary problems of class-society but as in 
the case of Auden and Spender, he cannot produce 
true proletarian art, for as he himself acknowledges, 
“In me two worlds are at war . . .” Louis Macneice 
has collaborated with Auden in his work and he also 
feels a great overwhelming pity for the disinherited 
and the dispossessed. He is a classicist and tries to 
reconcile the old with the new. But before we end our 
account of Marxist influence on modern English 
literature, we should also make a reference to Marxist 
criticism in England. For, it is Marxist criticism in 
England, which is truly inspired by Marxism-Leninism. 
Whereas the novelists, the poets and the playwrights 
are lukewarm in their attitude, the eritics are hard- 
boiled, uncompromising Marxists. Among them may be 
mentioned Philip Henderson with his book Literature 
and a Changing Civilization; Christopher Caudwell 
with his Studies in Dying Culture and Illusion and 
Keality and Ralph Fox with his book The Novel and 
the People. Amongst the scientists J. B. Haldane and 
amongst the writers on politics, Harald Laski, Sidney 
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and Bestrice Webb and John Strachey have been 
notably influenced by Marxism. But on the whole, 
roots of Marxist ideology are not very firmly esta- 
blished in English literature. On the contrary, we see 
an increasing reaction against aty kind of materialistic 


approach to life. And this brings us to the last 
important influence on modern English literature, 
namely, spiritualism. 
GANDHISM OR SPIRITUALISM 
Hitherto we have identified different influences 


with particular individuals of eminence, although they 
were not the only men working in their own fields. 
For instance, Evolution is identified with Darwin, 
although Lamarck and others also made vital contri- 
bution, Similarly Psychoanalysis and other Psycho- 
logical tendencies are identified with Freud, although 
the work of Adler, Jung, Pavolv, etc.,.is not iInsigni- 
ficant. Scientific socialism derives its name from 
Marx, although besides Marx, Engles, Lenin and Stalin 
have enriched this ideology. However, when we come 
to discuss the spiritual forces working on modern 
English literature, we find it difficult to identify these 
forces with one man, however great he might be, In 
recent years, a number of such emifent men as 
Mahatma Gandhi, Vivekananda, Ramakrishna, Auro- 
bindo Ghosh, Tolstoy, Tagore, Romain Rolland, etc., 
have engaged the attention of the thinkers and 
writers all over the world. Besides these eminent 
spiritual leaders, such old and established religions as 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism and such historic 
books as the great Vedas and the Upanishads have 
powerfully affected the minds of men. Thus we see 
that there are so many spiritual threads running into 
one another and it is difficult to identify them with 
one man. Mahatma Gandhi, however, is the tallest 
amongst all the recent spiritual leaders; hence we 
shall for the sake of convenience refer to this spiritual 
approach to life as Gandhism. 

It must have been already noticed that these 
spiritual influences are mostly Oriental and particularly 
Indian. In England such writers as TS. Eliot, Charles 
Morgan, Somerset Maugham, Graham Greene, Evelyn 
Waugh, Myres, Aldous Huxley, and Christopher Isher- 
wood have increasingly turned towards sPiritualism for 
guidance and sustenance, Amongst the foreigners, 
Thomas Mann, Franz Kafka, Romain Rolland, Werfel, 
Tagore and Aurobindo Ghosh might be mentioned as 
instances of the same tendency. 

A strong streak of spiritualism and mysticism has 
always been present in English literature. Milton, 
Bunyan, Blake, Wordsworth and Thompson, to men- 
tion only a few, were distinctly religious or spiritual 
in their interpretation of reality. After the first World 
War in 1914-18, there is a clear and unmistakable 
reaction against materialism, In England, T. 8, Eliot 
was the first important poet to voice his dissatisfaction 
with the existing society which is built on materialistic 
foundations, The Waste Land is a symbolical poem,. 
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dealing with the spiritual barrenness of our times and 
the hollowness of our civilization and culture. It is a 
phantasmagoria of futility and boredom, which are 
eating like a canker into the vitals of our society. 
The directness and the sharpness of the following’ lines 
from the first part of The Waste Land show his fatal- 
ism and his view of contemporary civilization: 


“What are the roots that clutch, what branches 
row 

Out ev this stony rubbish? Son of man, 

You cannot say, or guess, for you know only 

A heap of broken images, where the sun beats, 

And the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket 
no relief, 

And the dry stone no sound of water.” 

In the third part, known as “The Fire Sermon”, 
Eliot speaks of the sermon of the Buddha, who spoke 
of mankind burning in the flames of lust, hatred and 
infatuation. Fire has also a cleansing purpose and the 
cleansing of the soul is possible through sacrifice and 
renunciation. In the fifth part “What the Thunder 
Said” he points out the unreal and frail foundations 
of modern civilization. 

“Falling towers 

Jerusalem Athens Alexandria 

Vienna London 
Unreal . . . . 

The barrenness of our life, we are told, can only 
be changed through Datta-Dayadhvam-Damyata, 2¢., 
self-surrender, sympathy and self-control. And the poem 
ends with 

Shantth Shantih Shantth. 
From The Waste Land to Ash Wednesday and The 
Four Quarters, T. §. Eliot is in search of a spiritual 
haven for his lacerated soul. 

Gandhism has received fresh impetus from the 
idealistic tendencies in modern Physics and Biology. 
Sir James Jean, Eddington and Einstein have changed 
the materialistic approach towards the universe. Mind 
is now regarded by these scientists as real and funda- 
mental and matter as derived from mind. Sir James 
Jeans says: 


2 


“The Universe is q thought in the mind of a 
mathematical thinker.” 

This view is not much’ different from the Platonic 
conception of universe, namely, this world is a copy or 
reflection of the Idea that exists in Heaven. The 
fallacy of Platonism is that it puts the cart before the 
horse. 

Novelists all over the world have been particularly 
influenced by this recent spiritual upsurge. 
novels, America, ‘The Trial and The Castle; Mann’s 
The Magic Mountain; Romain Roland’s Jean Christo- 
pher; Werfels’ The Song of Bernodetie; Graham 
Greene’s Brighton Rock, The Power and The Glory; 
Evelyn Waugh’s Vile Bodies; Aldous Huxley’s Time 
Must Have A Stop; Somerset Maugham’s The Razor’s 
Edge; Myer’s ‘The Pool of Vishnu and Isherwood’s 


Kafka’s 
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Prater Violet are all different efforts towards the dis- 
covery of an ideal. Of the foreign writers, Mann and 
Kafka—both German—have written powerful books. 
Mann’s The Magic Mountain is the study of the soul 
of its consumptive hero, who lives in a saDatorium upon 
a hill. The Magic Mowntain—the title is suggestive 
and symbolical. In quest of the Holy Grail, the soul 
lifts itself from the plane of mundane reality and 
seeks salvation on the high altitudes of the Magic 
Mountain. Kafka’s novels were published fposthu- 
mously. They show two things; his unquestionable 
belief in the Divine Grace and the unconditional 
surrender of man. Although the method that he follows 
is that of irony, yet there is no doubt about the goal 
that he wants to reach. His novel The Castle is a 
Modern version of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and 
K—the hero of The Castle is the old Christian, except 
in one thing; z.e., whereas Christian’s progress is assured 
that of K remains doubtful. 

Aldous Huxley, the most outstanding English 
novelist today, began as a materialist and has ended 
up by being a Vedantist. A streak of asceticism is visible 
even in kis earlier novels, such as ‘Those Barren Leaves, 
Point Counter Point, Eyeless in Gaza and the rest, 
but since the publication of After Many A Summer, 
the wheel has come full circle. Huxley regards body 
as the source of all troubles and ills. Body is the 
villain of the piece and subjects human beings to great 
humiliations: and tortures. Whereas in his earlier 
novels, spirit is presented as an appendage of the 
body, in his later work, the spirit becomes the only 
reality. Spandrell in Point Counter Point hates love 
for it subjects him to physical humilitations. The old 
banker in After Many A Summer employs a doctor 
and urges him on his experiments on the longevity 
of life. The last powerful scene, at once, bizarre and 
ironical, wherein, the old banker meets strange 
physical monsters, shows to what extent the loathsome 
human body engages the mind of Huxley. Time Must 
Have A Stop is a step farther in the same direction, 
The portrait of Uncle Eustace in this novel is that 
of a man, whose life is governed by the demands of 
his body. His death in his lavatory and the reflections 
of his soul after its release from the fleshly~ garb, fill 
dozens of pages in the novel. Bruno Rotini is his 
mouthpiece in this novel and through him Huxley 
expresses his own views on life. Egotism he considers 
as the greatest enemy of man. Like a Buddhist, he 
regards serenity and detachment to be the essence of 
life. Buddhism believes in renunciation and sacrifice. 
That is perhaps why Huxley and Isherwood are Dow 
living as ascetics in a temple in Hollywood, They are 
reported to be following the pattern of the life of 
Larry—the hero of Somerset Maugham’s novel The 
Razor's Edge.. This escape from life is essentially defeat- 
ist and no surprise that Huxley should have come 
down from the brilliance of Point Counter Point to 
the oPscure vacuum of Time Must Have A Stop and- 
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Ape and Essence. In his books Ends and Means and 
more particularly in The Perennial Philosophy Huxley 
sets forth these very ideas which he propagates in his 
later novels, 

The Razor's Edge by Maugham has attracted 
considerable attention since its publication and has 
now been also filmed. Its hero, Larry is a typical 
American belonging to the idle bourgeois class. He 
tries to break away from his moorings by coming to 
India and burying himself in the mysticism of the 
East. This escape from the reality to a higher or 
fundamental reality, as a mystic would term his 
escape, is making literature more and more subjective, 
personal and esoteric. The Nirvana, however, cannot 
be achieved through a retreat into “the ivory tower”; 
if, anything, it can only be achieved by grappling 
with the living problems of life—the problems of 
hunger, disease and dirt. 

Graham Greene is supposed to be one of the chief 
writers whose sdle pre-occupation is the solution of 
that fundamental problem—the problem of Sin and 
Evil. He is a Roman Catholic by conversion and 
writes with that feeling in his bones. He generally 
takes up such characters for his keen, analytical study 
as have lost their spiritual moorings. This principle of 
Evil also engages the minds of thinkers and philoso- 
Phers, such as ©. 8. Lewis, C. E. M. Joad, Bertrand 
Russell and Radhakrishnan. 

Of late, such spiritual phenomena as_ telepathy, 
sealces, clairvoyance, etc., have found their way into 
serious fiction. The problem, whether the soul exists 
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after our death, has always troubled t 
In the past, faith in the survival of’ 
almost universal but science and mater 
sophy in the 19th century undermined t 
this belief. In the 20th century, we see agai 
of that faith, and in order to satisfy the 
minds, the 20th century spiritualists have tried 
a scientific semblance to this belief. The seance 
their trained ‘mediums’ and ‘controls’ have no 
been established as authentic experiments. There ° 
always a sense of trickery about them. Thomas Ma 
in his novel The Magic Mountain deals with thes 
seances, etc. The result is not always happy. Similarly © 
in Huxley’s Time Must Have A Stop we have long 
and tedious reflection on the spirit which has detached 
itself from the body of Uncle Eustace. If future fiction 
takes this road, we might soon have no living charac- 
ters but sheer clairvoyance, telepathy and the mys- 
terious dialogues between the departed souls. If and 
when that time comes, it will be a sad day for the 
novel. It will then simply cease to exist. 

In the end, we might repeat that all these in- 
fluences that have been tracec above, have not as yet 
taken strong roots in English literature. Darwinism, 
Vitalism, Freudism, Marxism and Gandhism, etc., have 
yet to be synthesised completely with life, Which 
particular ideology is ultimately going to be esta- 
blished, is not easy to tell, though Marxism tempered 
with Gandhism may perhaps be the shape of things to 
come. 

(Concluded) 
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LAND-SLIDES IN THE HIMALAYAS 
By KUMUD BHUSHAN RAY, ibs. (Rtd.), pp., cz. MLE. (Ind.) 


LAND-SLIDES 
To the many calamities, from which West Bengal is 
suffering, has been added land-slides in Darjeeling 
district. Photographs in newspapers show the havoc 
caused by land-slides—railway lines hanging across 
the gap caused by the slide, or sliding down and dis- 
appearing in the Tista; buildings on hill slopes carried 
down and damaged; roads blocked by debris. Sikkim, 
Kalimpong, Darjeeling and other places are cut off 
by uncounted number of land-slides, several of which 
are as much as a mile in extant. It has been stated, 
that “a road recently built at a cost of Rs. 2 lakhs, 
is now as if it never had been. A whole mountain side 
is said to have fallen into the Tista.” 
GEOLOGICAL Eras 

Why do such land-slides occur in the Himalayas? 
Ts heavy rainfall the only cause? To answer these 
questions, the structural and topographical features of 
the earth which are the results of numerous changes 
from the dawn of geological times to the present day, 
have to be studied. Geologists have divided geological 


times into five eras, each era covering many million 
years. The earliest rocks of the pre-Cambrian era are 
in the Deccan. In the Primary or Paleaozoic era which 
followed, the Deccan continued to be a land mass, to 
the north of which was a broad sea, covering what is 
now the Gangetic Basin and the Himalayan Region. 
In the next era—the Secondary or Mesozoic—volcanic 
outbursts covered 200,000 square miles of the Deccan 
with lava flows. This was followed by the Tertiary era 
in which great mountain-building movements caused 
the formation of the ‘young’ mountain chains of the 
‘alpine’ group—the Atlas in North Africa, the Alps, 
Carpathians, etc., in Europe, the Caucasus, Himalayas, 
etc., in Asia, the Rockies in North America, the Andes 
in South America. The Quarternary era which followed 
includes present times. 
Mountatn-Bunpinc Movements 

The mountain-building movements which caused 
the formation of the ‘young’ Himalayan ranges in the 
Oligocene and Miocene periods of the ‘Tertiary era 
have continued through the Pleistocene period of the. 
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"to the present times. This explains 
"ayan region is exposed to the effect of 
wwhich are associated with the mountain- 
hess. Some of these earthquakes—that of 
Fam and in North Bengal, and of 1934 in 
riar—have been serious, while earth tremors 
Frequent occurrence. With the thrusting that 
en. place and is probably still taking place in 
‘(tion with the mountain-building process, much 
rae Himalayan strata must be in a shattered condi- 
ron. The formations indicate that some of the strata— 
rhe greasy schists for example—are rock types 
specially conductive to slipping. This explains the 
existence of extensive scars of numerous land-shdes 
all along the southern slopes of the Himalayas which 
are thus regions of exceptional instability. No notice 
is usually taken of such land-slides, occurring in un- 
inhabited or sparsely populated Himalayan regions. 

It igs only when such land-slides occur in an 
important district lke Darjeeling that the public 
becomes aware of the fact. As explained, exceptional 
instzbility of the ‘young’ Himalayas, due to the 
shatiered condition of its strata on account of thrust- 
ing connected with the mountain-building process, 
helped by heavy rainfall, is the cause of land-slides. 

Sanp, Cuay, ntc. From Lanp-Siipes 

Mention has been made that “a whole mountain- 
side is said to have fallen into the Tista.” The debris 
from other land-slides also will be ultimately washed 
down by rain water into river channels. Rivers in 
North India, rising from the Himalayas—the Ganges, the 
Kosi, the Tista, etc.—thus move enormous amounts of 
sand, clay, etc., along their channels. Mention hag been 
made of a broad sea, covering what is now the 
Gangetic Basin in the Primary era. In ancient times, 
the Ganges flowed along the foot hills of the 
Himuiayas, hugging the base of the Tertiary formation. 
Its tributary streams, emerging from the foot hills, 
were obliged to fall suddenly, because the Ganges had 
eroded and deepened its bed at a faster rate, so that 
alluvial ‘fans’ were formed, and a ‘piedmont’ alluvial 
plain resulted from the conjunction of several ‘fans,’ 
As a result, the Ganges receded southwards and the 
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courses of the tributaries became longer. The area of 
the Gangetic basin, now known as the U.P., was thus 
reclaimed from the broad sea, north of the Deccan 
Piateau, by the materials washed down mostly from 
the lard-slides in the Himalayas. The deltaic plain 
of Bengal was also thus reclaimed from the sea, and 
this process is continuing. It has been stated by 
Everest of the Geological Survey of India, that the 
Ganges waters move “annually to the Bay of Bengal, 
at a conservative estimate, more than 356 million 
tons of sand and clay.” 


Dams and LAKES IN THE HIMALAYAS 

This brings in the question—Are Dams sale in the 
Himalavas, which are regions of exceptional instability? 
Will not the lakes above the dams be filled up by the 
sand and clay, ete, from the land-slides? In this 
connection, the conclusion arrived at as to the 
feasibility of the dam and lake type of river control 
in the Missouri which rises from the Rockies belong- 
ing to the ‘young’ mountain chains of the ‘alpine’ 
group, is well worth studying. The TVA pattern of 
river control by dams and lakes was proposed in the 
Missouri. But it was calculated that “in the 1930 season 
alone, 140 million tons of silt would have collected in 
the lakes, all of which would have to be dredged out. 
The cost of dredging will rise from year to year, 
because of the growing difficulty of disposing of the 
materials.” The conclusion arrived at was that “the 
plan of slack-water dams, so successfully employed by 
TVA, would not be the most economical for the 
Missouri.” The Himalayas are regions of exceptional 
instability, subject to serious earthquakes and land- 
slides, so that exceptional care and expense will have 
to be incurred to make a dam safe. But even then the 
life of the reservoir capacity of the lake, for purposes 
of river control, will be short, because the sand and 
clay, ete., from the land-slides, collecting in the lake 
above a dam, will fill it up. As in the Missouri, the 
cost of dredging out the deposit from the lake would 
be prohibitive. The cost of the River Valley Projects 
being colossal, and in view of the facts as explained, 
the feasibility of these projects by dams and lakes in 
the Himalayas need careful consideration. 





THE TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS OF EARLY SIKHS 
By Pror. BALWANT SING, a. 


SIKHIsM, with its gospel of At-One-Ment with God, along 
with the attainment of Self-perfection, Self-renunciation 
and unceasing Service of Humanity, was the message of 
Guru Nanak. This message, with its universal appeal, 
runs through the Sikh Scripture. The message was meant 
for humanity, Hindus and Muslims and alf* Guru 
‘Azjan, a great echolar and a stainless saint, with his 


wondrous catholicity of vision collected in his unique 
Granth devotional hymns of the ancient and contemporary 
saints, Hindus and Muslims, of high caste and Jow-caste. 
Never before in the annals of man had such catholicity of 
religious thought been shown. It was a magnificent feat. 
Till about the end of Guru Arjan’s life countless Hindus, 
as woll as Muslims, flocked to the Guru for his soul 
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healing message. Jehangir, the “Great Moghul,” recorded 
this fact in his autobiography, with the revealing words 
that he felt enraged at the Muslim crowds flocking to the 
Guru, and that he was intent on “shutting down the shop 
of falsehood.” And he easily got a handle to lay hands 
on the unoffending Guru. The rebellious son of Jehangir, 
Prince Khusro, who was fleeing from the wrath of his 
frenzied father, sought the hospitality of the Guru. The 
successors of Guru Nanak, like Nanak himself, were in- 
capable of saying ‘No’ to those who sought of them 
shelter, sustenance, or means of living. Guru Arjan’s 
succour was misinterpreted and distorted, the Guru was 
summoned to Lahore, and was asked to incorporate the 
praises of the Prophet in the Granth and to accept Islam 
or suffer tortures of death. The Guru accepted death. The 
Guru was boiled alive in boiling cauldrons of water, red- 
hot sand was poured over his blistered body and he was 
seated on iron pans, while a furious fire raged under them. 
Thus was Guru Arjan martyred. At one stroke, Jehangir 
dissipated Guru Nanak’s dream of Hindu-Muslim unity and 
the ideal of a solid, united nation, strong enough to repel 
foreign invaders. As Jehangir thus laid the axe at the root 
of the Mughal Empire, the rift between the Sikhs and the 
Mughal rulers widened, till the execution of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur by Aurangzeb at Delhi. turned it into a yawning, 
unbridgeable gulf. They who were to bring about Hindu-~ 
Muslim unity were turned into irreconcilable foes of the 
Mughal rule. Since the army of the Mughal rulers was 
mostly composed of Muslims, the struggle assumed the 
colour and complexion of Sikh-Muslim strife. It is in- 
deed a great tragedy of history, and perhaps the gravest 
tragedy in the history of religions. Service of humanity 
was no doubt a part of the message of Gurn Arjan and he 
had made his followers fearless and chivalrous and 
saintly. But even for the disciples of Guru Nanak, the 
overthrow of the mighty Moghul empire was a stupendous, 
staggering, colossal task, and yet the Sikhs had to do it, 
for there was no other way to rid India and the Punjab 
of the intolerance and relentless persecution of some of 
the successors of the great Akbar, notably Aurangzeb 
and Farrukh Siyyar—and a number of the Mughal Gover- 
nors of the Punjab, of the stamp of Mir Main Uddin, 
whom the Sikhs called Mir “Mannu. The Sikhs suffered 
terribly and yet the victims of Mir Mannu sang merrily : 
“Mannu is our scythe and we are his crop; the 

more he mows us, the more we grow in homes and 

hamlets.” 

In the time of Farrukh Siyyar, the Sikhs were out- 
lawed and a price was set on their heads. No wonder if 
the Sikhs were decimated. But they were not exter- 
minated. The blood of martyrs is ever the seed of the 
church. Sikhism thrived. The Sikhs grew from more to 
more and Banda struck smashing blows at the Mughals 
and snatched the whole vast area between the Ravi and 
the Jumna. But a cruel fate awaited Banda. After a 
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long, exhausting siege in 1716, Banda and his 740 
followers, preceded by 2,000 heads on pikes, were led in 
chains to Delhi, where daily one hundred of them were 
publicly beheaded while Banda himself was subjected to 
torments which brutes know how to devise and inflict. 
He was ordered to cut the throat of his own son and then 
his own fiesh was torn with red-hot pincers. This was 
by no means surprising; Aurangzab had also subjected 
Guru Tegh Bahadur and his comrades to inhuman tor- 
tures, From 1716 to about 1765, the Sikhs passed through 
several blood-baths. Some of the Governors of the Punjab 
were intent on exterminating them. Bhai Mani Sing who 
was hacked limb from limb in 1738, and Bhai Taru Singh 
who was broken on the wheel in 1750, cheerfully suflered 
martyrdom at the hands of the Punjab Governors. The 
Sikhs had also a brush with that redoubtable invader, 
Nadir Shah. Ahmad Shah Abdali’s tail had been re- 
peatedly twisted by the Sikhs. Ahmad Shab Abdali had 
his sweet revenge in 1762, when in the great holocaust— 
the Sikhs call it “Ghallu Ghara”’ —- 25,000 Sikhs were 
mown down. But the Sikhs rose again and twisted 
Abdali’s tail with redoubled energy and in 1768, the 
Khalsa Commonwealth extended from Panipat to the 
Indus, while in Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s time, the trans- 
Indus area up to and a bit beyond the Khybar pass was 
conquered. One of the objectives of Guru Govind Singk 
was attained. “The object that the Guru set before him- 
self was to infuse a new life into the dead bones of the 
Hindus, to make them forget their differences and present 
a united front against the tyranny and persecution to 
which they were exposed, in one word, to make once more 
a living nation of them and enable them to gain their 
Jost independence....Govind had seen what was yet vital 
in the Hindu race and he resumed it with Promethean 
fire. He was the first Indian leader who taught democra- 
tic principles and made his followers regard each other 
as ‘Bhai’ or brother and act by Gurmata or general 
counsels.”—-Transformation of Sikhism by Dr. Gokul 
Chand Narang. 


The Sikhs had to make tremendous sacrifices to rid 
India of tyranny and of foreign invaders. The préserva- 
tion of this heroic spirit, the will to do and the soul to 
dare, is now the crux of the Sikh problem. The Akalis 
and some others are anxious to preserve this spirit. 

The poet’s millennium of the Federation of the World 
and the Parliament of Man may not dawn on the world 
for a thousand years. In the meantime India will not 
cease to have foes. Human nature cannot be changed by 
a magic-wand or a magic-lamp. The Sikhs must ever have 
the unique privilege of fighting foremost India’s foes. May 
they ever defy India’s foes and be a perpetual bulwark 
of free India for ages to come! May they ever live and 
die for India, for who lives, if, God forfend, Bharat 
withers ? 
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RAILWAY COODS TARIFF AND COTTACE AND SMALL INDUSTRIES 
By AMULYAPRASAD CHANDA 


“Jaular marge tena, nikarir kone sona,is a familiar 
saying on the Padma in East Bengal. Paraphrased, it 
means, for all his deprivations, — he has to be away 
from home for months at a time—risks, discomfort, and 
hard work, together with plenteous gifts of the river, the 
fisherman’s reward is a rag to cover his loins, while the 
middleman wears gold rings on his ears. The lot of 
handicraftsmen, and  part-handicraftsmen, the multitude 
living in the lakhs of villages of India or the suburban 
areas of towns and cities, is no better. Relatively poor 
in, the resources of the pocket and the head, they are 
exploited by the superior intelligence and finances of the 
middlemen. Working hard early and late, they are not 
able, therefore, to make both ends meet. 

Obviously, when this vast population Jack adequate 
purchasing power, the standard of living and efficiency 
of the country as a whole is low, per capita consumption 
of goods is poor, industrial production stagnates, circula- 
tion of money is restricted, return on capital is inade- 
quate, and, revenue ‘from sales tax lacks elasticity. This 
state of affairs will continue, first, as long as the policy- 
makers are not clear in their minds about what it is they 
want. Such confusion of thought as finds expression in 
the sentence, “Any emphasis put on these types of indus- 
trices does not necessarily mean that they are to play a 
part antagonistic to the interests of large-scale industfies.”* 
Clearly, large-scale industries are his first love, and he is 
Jabouring under an apprehension that in a clash it will 
go down. Large-scale industries serve a historical need, 
and there need be no fear on that score. Rather, wide- 
spread increase in the purchasing power of the vast 
mejority of people at the bottom rung of society will 
cause, as it were, incense to rise from the surface on an 
extensive area and fill the entire upper air with fragrance, 
and, will directly lead to unprecedented demand for com- 
forts or even luxuries, not to speak of necessaries, leading 
to, among other things, development and growth of Jarge- 
scale industries also, undreamt of at the moment. And, 
secondly, they would have to make up their mind that the 
role of middlemen and technical advisers will have to be 
filled by the Government of the land exactly as they are 
doing for the silk industry in West Bengal. 

All this may take some time to devise. But the 
Government may at once relieve the burden of the iniqui- 
tous Railway freight rate system which, among other 
evils, strangled the growth and development of this type 
of industries in the past, and, is continuing to do so still. 
In the case of products of small industries the freight 
is disproportionately heavy, relatively to freight paid by 
large-scale industries. And, as things are, as price of a: 
commodity is determined by the price of the factory 
‘produce, the handicraftsman gets poor wages in return. 


® Foreword to Cottege and Small-scale Industries in West Bengal 
--a Directorate of Industries Publication, August, 1950---by Hon'ble 
Shri Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Minister, Finance, Commerce and Indus- 
tries, West Bengal. 


No wonder, how hard he works, he cannot expect to make 
both ends meet. Yet, a rupee paid to a member of the 
“low income group” as these people are will at once go 
into procuring necessaries of life, and circulate many 
times over, and thus, promote economic activity to a 
greater extent than the rupee going into the bank 
account of the big capitalist by way of dividend from his 
investments in centralised industries. 

A glance at the columns of freight rates given in the 
Parcels Rates Ready Reckoner, or the Goods Ready 
Reckoner reveals the fact that (i) for parcels four several 
schedules of rates, the full rate, the half rate, the quarter 
rate, and the special rate, for packages from 5 seers to 
49 scers, and from 20 miles to 1550 miles, with a mini- 
mum rate of rupee one—irrespective of distance and 
weight are in vogue. And that (ii) for goods, there are 
15 different telescopic rates per maund from 20 miles to 
1550 miles, subject to a minimum of seven seers, for 15 
different classes of goods, and there are 13 different wagon 
load rates from 20 miles to 2,000 miles. 

Obviously, the parcel rate was originally intended 
mainly for passenger traffic, and, in special cases for 
carriage of commercial goods. Those who need quick 
and scheduled transport, and can afford it, generally 
avail of this facility. But for whom a penny saved means 
a lot, and who do business on a large scale, these avail 
of the goods service generally. 

For the purpose of a critical examination of the rates 
given in the two volumes, the formula {/mw-—q, where 
f=total freight (pies), m=total miles, w—weight (seers), 
and q=quantum, is made use of for comparison. Tested 
with this formula, the following state of affairs emerge : 
q for sending a 5-seer parcel to a distance of 20 miles at, 
the minimum charge of rupee one=-1.92p; whereas q for 
sending a 40-seer parcel 1550 miles -<-0.06392p. In the 
case of goods, q for sending a package of 7 seers, the 
minimum according to rule 81 of Goods Tariff (28), 20 


miles =0.07144p. According to the minimum rate 
(WL/A), q=0.004062p, whereas the maximum rate 


(WL/H) gives the value. of q as 0.007137p. This con- 
clusively proves, if anything, the policy-makers (i) dis- 
courage short distance traffic and encourage long distance 
booking, and, (ii) prefer wagon load booking. And that 
by introdicing so many different rates for different kinds 
of commercial goods, obviously based on relative intrinsic 
value, they have seemingly tried to make these rates 
equitable. 

An examination of the position of handicrafts in this 
background is called for. At the present moment handi- 
crafts products are despatched from station to station at 
ordinary parcels rates, and, sometimes, pay as much as 
40.01 times they should, with reference to the minimum 
quantum. In the case of goods, the minimum charge, 
according to Rule 81, is as much as 17.59 times of the 
WL/A rate. 

This brings us to the crux of the matter. The ratio 
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between the quanta of the minimum parcel rate and the 
minimum goods rate is 11.81. Unless, therefore, a 
special goods rate is introduced for the carriage of handi- 
crafts which will be uniform, no matter whether the 
distance is short or long, and will not be dearer than the 
minimum telescopic rate, and, compare favourably with 
the cheapest rates devised to encourage foreign trade 
originally, the handicrafts products being usually des- 
patched in small packages and to near distance, they can, 
never expect to prosper, and bring the craftsmen some- 
thing like a fair return, except by a reversal of the 
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policy that shattered his economy earlier.” And why not? 
So many special rates are in vogue already that one more 
would not matter, should it be justified in the interests 
of national weal. As the object is to encourage short 
distance traffic all over the country, and encourage local 
trading, the minimum in respect of distance and weight, 
together with freight charges would have to be modified 


suitably, | 


A comparitive study of Indian Railway rates with, 
shipping rates with the help of this formula may be of 
use to our trade and industries as well. 


9 eaten 
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STRAY GLIMPSES OF BAPU: By Keka Kalel- 
kar. Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1960. 
Pp. iv + 153. Price Rs. 2. ; 

This small book contains 101 anecdotes about 
Gandhiji related by Kaka Kalelkar who was one of 
the closest associates of Gandhiji ever sitce his return 
to India from South Africa. The afieedotes throw 4 
great, deal of light on the character and greatness of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

BAPU (Conversations and correspondence with 
Mahatma Gandhi): By F. Mary Barr. International 


Book House, Limited, Bombay, 1949. Pp. ix 4- 214. 
Price Rs, 2-12. ; 
: The present record of the author’s association 


with Mahatma Gandhi will be read with great interest 
by readers who'wish to know more about the charac- 
ter of Mahatma Gandhi. A friend of mine said the 


. other day that Gandhiji was more a-man’.of love than: 


of truth. Perhaps he was not wholly right; for, in 
Gandhiji’s case, to be true td one’s self was to esta- 
blish one’s oneness with the rest of humanity; and 
this could evidently be done only through love. Thus, 


love the means led him to what he held was true. 


_ Mary Barr’s book reveals how loving he could be 
In‘respecf of those who came into intimate contact 
with him through common service to the poor. Per- 
haps a large part of the greatness of Mahatma Gandhi 
was due to this. . 
NimmaL Kumar Bose 

INDIA—A RE-STATEMENT : By Sir Reginald 
Coupland. Published by the Oxford University Press. 
1945. Pp. 811. Price 12s. 6d. 


This book is a good supplement to the author’s 
other monumental work “Report on the Constitutional 
Problem in India” which presented, the complicated 
Indian problem in a new light against the background 
of the development of Indian politics in the last phase 
of British rule in India, that is, after the growth of 

dian nationalism and also the author’s contribution 
towards the solution of that problem. The present 
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work, although it contains a gist of that Report is 
not exactly its summary. It is a “re-statement” of the 
Indian problem but in quite a new setting, It covers 
a much wider ground, marshalling all the -relevant 
facts @bout Indo-British connexion and the resuiting 
political situatoin in India in a masterly analysis. 
Here the author lays greater emphasis on the historical 
background of the Indian problem and questions other 
than purely constitutional. The book is divided into 
four parts. Part I begins with a contrast of some 
features of Indian and European history and traces 
the origin and consolidation of British rule in India 
in an original way. Part II presents the debit and 
credit sides of British rule in India, both in its 
political and economic aspects, striking a balance 
between the twa sides. Part III dwells on the growth 
of Indian nationalism, itself a product of the impact 
af British rule on India ard the process’ of consistent 
development of representative and responsibly govern- 
ment by sicsges by way of concession to yrowing 
national self-consciousness in India. The changing 
phases of the advance towards full responsible govern- 
ment as an integral part of the British Empire, that is, 
Dominion Status which was accepted in 1917 as the 
ultimate goal of British policy in India, in response 
to changing course of Indian polities, are described 
at length. The account is brought right up to the 
August movement of 1942. In Part IV, the author 
gives a resume of the political developments that 
took plaze during the four eventful years of Indian 
history since 1942 right up to the time of writing of 
the book and the attempts that were made from time 
to time to resolve the political impasse created by the 
wholesale imprisonment of Congress leaders and ban- 
ning of the Congress organisation. These constructive 
efforts prepared the ground for the eventual settle- 
ment of 1947 based on complete transfer of power and 
partition of India into two separate Dominions, ‘lhe 
author conclui-s cy reviewing the possible ways of 
reaching a settlement among the parties coycerned— 
the Congress, the Muslim League, the Indian States 
and the British Government—which in the author’s 
view was the condition precedent to achievement of 
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‘Indian freedom, indicating his own performances also. 


It is hardly possible to expect absolute objectivity 


and a-purely scientific approach either in the appraisal 
or interpretation of facts and problems or in regard 


.to conclusions relating to the kind of subject dealt 


with in the book from anyone and more so from an 
Englishman or an Indian whose approaches are bound 


to be influenced by the respective emotional back- 


grounds and therefore different. The author himself 
ig not unaware of this as is evident from his observa- 
tion in one place of the book. Speaking on the mutual 
gain and loss to Britain and India arising from the 
connexion between two countries the author observes: 
“A scientific attempt, indeed, to assess the worth of: 
the British Raj to each of the two countries would 
involve so many imponderable factors that it might 
well daunt the most self-confident investigator. The 
whole subject, moreover, is nowadays highly contro- 
versial. For a long time to come no two verdicts, 


‘especially if one is British and the other Indian, are 


likely to be the same. However objective they may, 
try to be, British and Indian patriots must..view the 
Picture from different angles and be affected in some 
degree by an inescapable, if unconscious, bias.” What 
he says here with regard to this question applies 
equally: to the whole range of issues raised in the 
book. Yet we must give the author every credit for 
trying to bring to bear on his treatment of the subject 
an objectvity. of a scientific investigator and a sym- 
pathetic understanding within the- limitations of the 
basic fact stressed above. Even these limitations hardly 
detract from the value of the work, as students of 
politics and government must weigh between different 
Points of view to form their own judgment and con- 
clusions on every question. .The book bears ample 
evidence of laborious research and hard thinking and 
may be commended to all serious students of history 
and polities specially those who are interested in the 
study of the history of Indo-British connection. 


oi A. K. Guosar 
WHITE DAWNS OF AWAKENING : By Lotika 


Ghose. Published by Thacker Spink and Co. Lid. 1960. 


Price Rs, 4-8. 


« It is in the fitness of things that Srimati Lotika 
Ghose should find her true vehicle of expression in 


poetry; she is the daughter of Manmohun Ghose and 


niece of Sri Aurobindo. Of Manmohun Ghose Laurence 
Binyon, his school-mate at St. Paul’s in England, writes. 
in the introductory memoir to Ghose’s Songs of Love 
and Death: “Circumstances had prevented him from 
being, like Rabindranath Tagore, an interpreter to the 
West of.Indian thought and life. But at least he was 
an, eloquent interpreter of the West to India. No 
Indian had ever before used our tongue with so poetic 


a toueh ... Yet to us he is a voice among the great 


company of English singers; somewhat apart and 
solitary, with a difference in his note, but not an 
echo.” But Lotika Ghose, though she has inherited her 


father’s poetic temperament, is more influenced by Sri 


Aurobindo than by her father. She expresses herself 
in exquisite English, but in. her thoughts she is purely 
Indian. “The key-note to her poetry is to be found in 
the very first lines of the opening poem: 
' -“The mystic unborn in my heart is calling’, 

Out of some shoreless sea, "~ = 


. Whose waves are a bliss and joy unending 


Whose chant is eternity.” — ar; 
English literature is rich in Romantic poetry but 
mysticism is almost alien to it. The lyrical outburst 
of ‘the seventeenth century vaguely approaches to 
something like mysticism. - 


“T saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light 
As calm as it was bright” — 

is marvellous poetry; but English critics while appre- 
ciating the’lyrical genius of the Caroline poets such 
as Crashaw, Herbert and Vaughan’ have dubbed them 
along with their great master John Donne of an earlier 
period as metaphysicals. ie 

In the oldest literature of the world, poetry and 
religion were inextricably interwoven. It was so in 
Ancient India. The Vedic hymns are an illustration to 
the point. Mediaeval poetry also was largely influeaced 
by religion: But spiritual poetry is to be distinguished 
from sacred poetry, and all spiritual poems are not 
mystic-in character. It is only when the Great Un- 
known manifests Himself to the individual soul in an 
all-embracing love and there is a communion betwen 
the divinity and the devotee and the soul participates 
in His lila that we meet with mysticism. It is a rare_spiri- 
tual experience which can be expressed not directly 
but in allegory. - ‘ 

“What is the music you play my Beloved 

From the earthly instruments drawn, 

Whose tune is eternal whose words are a flame 

Whose flute is the spirit’s dawn.” 

It is, I think, an eminent French critic who observes 
that poetry is worship..In these days of vers libre and 
aggressive realism it is refreshing to find the writer to be 
concerned solely with poetry,—with poetry of imagination, 
of passion, of wonder and of devotion. White Dawns of 
Awakening ia a collection of lyric poems closely inter- 
linked with one another. The book is divided into three 
parts, The first part bears the title of the book, the second 


_ and the third parts are entitled “At the Vedic Altar” and 


“Waves of Eternity” respectively. In a poem in the second 
section she says: 


“Our life is a stairway of hopes that are shed 
And despairs that buried moan, - 
And that which is joy is the treble note 
From sorrows undertone.” 
: In the third part, “The Meeting’ opens with the 
ines: - i 4 
“In the verge of the known and the ankncwn 
Is your meeting with me.” 
In “My Abode” we find: : 
“On the way of your coming and going 
‘Ihave built my abode.” 
She says: °* 
a “T have felt the flame of your touch in my blood.” 
ut : | 

“Hushed is my heart with its burden of ecstasy, 

My soul with its mighty release, 

For I have conquered the demon desire 

And known the soul’s wide peace.”. 

To an Indian the mystic note is, not so strange 
The Vaishnava poets, the Sufis and the mediaeval saint 
‘like Nanak, Kabir and Dadu are mystics. .Tagore’ 
Gitanjali has done more than anything else to acquain 
the West with such mystic poetry. The note Lotika Ghos 


a ce, 
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~~ 


has struck in the Dawns of White Awakening may ne 


be quite novel but what she writes: is real poetry. 
SAILENDRAKRISHNA LAW 
BULLETIN OF THE BARODA MUSEUM ANI] 
PICTURE GALLERY, Vol. VI, Parts I—II. 1948-49. 


The place of honour in this double number of th 
Bulletin is rightly given to a learned deseriptio 
(accompanied with 50 well-executed illustrations) fror 
the able pen of Dr. H. Goetz, of a richly-carved Jain 
mandapa which has recently been acquired for th 
Baroda Museum. ‘This fine structure rightly called * 
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monument of old Gujarati wood-sculpture” (and archi- 
tecture) would have shared the fate of another beauti- 
ful Jaina shrine which has now been safely deposited 
in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, but for 
the princely patriotism of the then ruling Gaekwad of 


~« Baroda who purchased it for. the museum from 2 


~ 


x 


- additions and alterations, 


Bombay firm of art-dealers in 1947. As is usual with 
Dr. Goetz’s writings, his analysis of the architectural 
and other.features of this structure is able, illuminating 
and suggestive. He finds that in spite of numerous 
it is resolvable into an 
older shrine of late 16th and early 17th centuries and 
its restoration in the sixties or seventies of the last 
century (p. 6). While most of the wood-sculpture is 
piirely decorative, a few statuettes and relief panels 
deal with processions, figures of deities and those of 
heavenly musicians (pp. 7-13). The forms of male and 
female costume, the varieties of musical instruments, 
the architectural elements and the ornamental pieces 
are subjected to a detailed treatment in their chrono- 
logical and historical setting (pp. 13-22). This is 
followed by a valuable outline of old Gujarati wood- 
sculpture in the light of the foregoing analysis 
(pp. 23-30). The rest of the Bulletin (pp. 31-48) is 
eceupied with the report on the working of the 
Museum during the period under review. 
U.N. GuosHan 


‘ TODAR. MULL: THE CONOUEROR OF BEN- 
GAL. an historical novel by Romesh Dutt, _ren- 
dered into Enoksh from “Vanaa Vijeta” by Ajoy Dutt. 
Kitabtstan, Allahabad. Pn, vii + 166. : 

Readers of Vanga Vijeta in Bengali will certainly 
miss the charm and thrill of the original in the tran- 
slation. It is one of the best works of literary art of 
the great master. Still we must admit that the tran- 
slator has done full justice to his father’s genius. It 
is a readable good novel in the English form, and will 
be much appreciated by non-Bengali readers. 


LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA: 4th 
edition. 1948. Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora. 
Pp. vii + 601. 

These letters when first published served two-fold 
‘purposes. They shed some light on the obscure corners 
of Swamiji’s life and inspired the readers with fervent 
patriotism. In the present edition the Jetters have been 
better arranged and 
names of many persons hitherto omitted from various 
considerations have now been given. The short illu- 
minating notes at the end of the book will be found 
very useful. It is also a’ commendable exemplar of 
book production. We learn that more letters of 
Swamiji have been found after the book went through 
the press,.so we are anxious for the fifth edition of 
the book. | . . 


ENGLISH-SANSKRIT 

TECHNICAL TERMS AND TECHNIQUE OF 
SANSKRIT GRAMMAR, Part I: By Kshitish Chandra 
Chatterji, .MA. Diitt. .Lecturer, in .Comparative 
Philologu ond Sanskrit, Calcutta University. Visvanath 


# 


teen more letters added, The | 


Chatierji, 81 Shyambazar Street, Calcutta, 4. Price ' 


Rs. 70. 

Honour to whom honour is due. Dr. Chatterti has 
broken entirely new ground in his Technical Terms 
and Technique of Sanskrit Grammar and demons- 


- trated clearly that Bengal, though fallen on evil davs, 


can even now produce works on Indology that invite 
and bear comparison with the best work produced m 
any part of the world. Who ever thought that all the 
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Concession on Books 


{ Till Dec. °50 we offer following reduced ratea, 
- and POST FREE ON ORDERS &s.10 ORB 
MORE AT A TIME.) 


TECHNICAL ~* Rs, As. 


Admiralty H/B of Wirless & Telegraphy, 2 vols. 10 12 
Radio- Engineering Hand Book— Henney 35 0 
Audel’s Refrigeration & Airosnditioning Guide ~ 18 0 
Audel’s Radioman’s Guide Electonic & Telv, 18 O°: 
Audel’s Mechanical Dictionary 18 0 
Radio Reference Handbook 8, Babani 10 15 
Foundation of Wireless— Scroggie 

Problems in Radio Engineering—Rapson 
Problems in Electrical Ergineering—P. Smith 
Building Construction Mitchel, 2 Vols. 
Radio Designers Handbook 

Diesel Maintenance— latest ed, 

Modern Diesel—latest ed. 
Applied Mechanics—D. A. Low 
Mechanics for Engineers— Morley 

Radio Valve Mannual—latest ed. 
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and Palmistic Dictionary 
Language of Hand—Cheiro, 
Guide to Hand - Cheiro, 
When Were You Born 
Book of Number—Cheiro ‘ 
Comfort’s Palmistry Guide—Cheir 
Practical Palmistry—Saint de Germain 
The Hand of Man—Noel Jaquin 
Palmistry Made Easy—latest publication - 
Laws of Scietinfic Hand Reading— Benham 


“ DICTIONARIES & REFERENCE BOOKS 
Chambers’s 20th Century Dictionary—latest ed. 
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American Standard Dictionary—406 pages, 
Deluxe binding 

General’ Knowledge Encyclopedia—latest 

A Handbook of General Knowledge—do 

Guide to U.P.S.C. Exams. - 

Nalanda Hindi to Hindi Dictionary 

New Oxford Dictionary. with Eng to Eng,, 
Eng. to Urdo & Hindi meaning 

Nehru Speeches Inside America 


SEXOLOGY 
Mysteries of Sex—An encyclopedic work on one 
of the most important phases of humen life, - 
every one who wants a saner, happier, 
healthier life for himself will want to own, 
study and consult, Illustrated with several 
- drawings ; a8 
Sex Problems in a Nutshell—A practical guide 
for adults of both sexes 
Art of Love—A book of the hour 
Stolen Love Letter 
Ideal Marriage—V. D. Velde - 
101 Q. & A. on Sex 
Male & Female. Sex Problems 
Kama Sutra—Hindu Art of Love 
Desire—Translated from French : 
Women in Black & White with 20 Studies © 
How to Love 


Send. for other Books, and Complete list 
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technical terms admitted of satisfactory explanation 
and who ever rie eee that a work on grammatical 
terminology could be made as delightful as a novel ? 
In this Volume of nearly 350 pages the technical terms 
of Sanskrit grammar from the Brahmanas, Nirukta, 
Pratisakhyas, Panini, Katyayana, Patanjali, down to 
Prayogaratnamala and Harinamamrita have been con- 
sidered critically and historically in ali their bearings 
and apparently arbitrary t@chnical terms like ghd, bha, 
lat, ht, etc., have been traced to their sources, We 
have nothing but admiration for this masterpiece of 
scholarship and warmly recommend it to our readers. 
SrvanaRAyAn Spy 
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SANSKRIT 

NVAYVASIDDHANTATATTVAMRITAM (of Sri- 
nivasa): Critically edited with Introduction by S. 
Subrahmanya Sastri, MOL. Government Oriental 

Iabrary, Madras. Price Rs. 2-8. 
. This is No. XTX of the Madras Government 
Oriental Series published under the authority of the 
Government of Madras. A comparatively late work, 


it gives a detailed account.of the seven categories of' 


the Vaisesika system in a lucid style. The author 
belongs to the Deccan School of Indian logicians. He 
is fully conversant with the views of logicians hailing 
from Karnataka, Gauda, Dramida, Magadba and 
° Mithila whom he frequently quotes and criticises, ‘The 
present volume especially criticises the views of 
Raghunatha Siromani who considers many topics in 
the Vaisesika Sastra as redundant. It is at times 
interesting as it presents views not found in the 
extant Vaisesika texts and © condenins the popular 
theory: of Kayavyuha. 
References in the present volume would seem to 
indivate that the author intended to complete the 


work with the addition of two sections on definitions: 


and epistemology. But it is not known if the, proposed 
sections were ever written. 

Numerous misprints have so to say disfigured the 
book which is otherwise an important addition to the 
Vaisesika, Literature. AnanranaL THaxour 


BENGALI | 

‘UPAJIBIKA HISABE* VIJNAPAN  (Advertise- 
mett-as a Profession): By Santosh Kumar De. Pub- 
’ Eshed by Bengal Publishers, 14 Banktm Chatterjee 
Street, Calcutta. Pp. 120. Price Rs. 2-8. | 

This book is, we think, the first of its Kind in the 
Bengali language to describe the ‘possibilities of 
Advertisement as a profession, and a quite respectable 
pro’ession at that, as respectable as that of an 
Insurance-man. The young writer is himself engaged in 
it, and what he writes on comes from his 6wn ex- 
~ perience of about 15 years. And as his line of work 
touches journalism in certain of its phases, he has 
acquired a style that has a distinct appeal. His book 
by its illustrations and techniques show how this 
appeal through the eyes and the mind move men and 
women to make their purchases. Pp. 115-20 should 
have a special value to journalists. As a pioneer 
Sartosh Babu should be an exemplar to his generation. 

Suresa Cuanpra Dep 


TULSI : By Ramesh Bedi. Published by Himalaya 
* Herbal Institute. Gurukula Kangri, Hardwar, U. P. 
Pr. 178. Price Rs. 2. 

This is the second enlarged edition (a proof of its 
popularity) of the well-known research  scholar’s 
brochure on Tulsi (“holy basil”) in his projected series 
on Indian Materia Medica. The virtues—and they 
are one hundred and one—of the sacred plant are 
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disclosed and “applied,” to many an everyday illness 
in the shape of simple prescriptions. G. M. 
MALAYALAM 

PRACHEENA INDIAYILEY CHRISTUMATA- 
PRACHARAM. (Propagation of Christianity in India 
in the early Centuries): By 7. K. Joseph. Published - 
by the Malayalam Christian Literature Committee, 
Tiruvalla, Travancore, with illustrations. Crown. Pp. 90. 
Price twelve annas. 

fr, T. K, Joseph, well-known as an author and _ 
writer, has now produced another small treatise on the 
lines of his Malabar Christians and Their Ancient 
Documents (1929), something of a source book. This 
time he deals with the history of the propagation of 
Christianity in India from the early centuries of . the 
Christian era to the mediaeval period. The bdéok con- 
sists of five chapters’ and a copious index and re-. 
ferences and he- has put together the main events of 
every century in an ordered sequence. There is nove, 
at least in Kerala, who is more competent than- Mr. 
Joseph to compile such a history bearing on the origin | 
of Christianity in India based on documentary, 
historical and archaeological evidences gathered from 
the vast terrain from the N.-W. Frontier Province to 
Carpe Comorin, with:the authority of a scholar and a 
historian. An immense amount of study of contem- 
porary records has gone into the making of the book. 
For a long past, legends and tradition were the ‘maim 
sources on which students of history relied for a 
knowledge of the origin and subsequent history of the 
church, but Mr. Joseph’s present work which is, based 
on authoritative historical records, makes the reader 
feel uncommonly well-informed which one can put his 
faith upon. By tradition and legends, St. Thomas, an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, is believed to be the founder’ 
of the church in South India, whereas the cross dis- 
covered at Taxila in 1935 (p. 83), ascribed to the 4th 


. century, throws additional light on the prevalence of 
- Christianity at that place about that time, and leads 
-also North India to make an equal 


claim on St. 
Thomas, although the subsequent history of that 
church yemains in oblivion for the present, From all 
points of. view, the book is a mine of information and 
is extremely valuable:as .a reference or source book 
to scholars who are engaged in historical researth. It 
is written in an easy style, but the theme is not 
presented as a connected narrative survey like a 
history or a story showing the progress of Christianity 
from century to century; a treatment like that would 
have been an added attraction to a general reader. In 
any case, the Malayalam Christian Literature Com- 
mittee is to be heartily congratulated for getting a 
veteran scholar and archaeologist to contribute on a 
subject which is of great interest to ‘Christians in 
India and the book, as such, is a welcome addition to- 
Christian Malayalam prose literature. P, O. Marrnar 

GUJARATI 

SHREYASI : By Mrs. Jayavati Pranlal. Bombay. 
eae Illustrated jacket. Cloth-bound. Pp. 284. Price 

S&. 4. oe 

In this short story, Mrs. Jayavati has shown both 
the dark and bright sides of the life of Hindu families.- 
She has adapted thé new to the old, and her characters, 
like Vina and Vidya, Maina and Kumudini, Nilam 
and Rashmi, are not imaginary; they are mere. types 
and can be found in our present society. The story is 
written with a moral and she has succeeded in her 
propaganda that our society can and should drop 
whatever is evil in the old and orthodox life and 
amalgamate the good and uplifting ingredients of the 
new or modern life . “cK. M. J. 
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First Elections in the Indian Republic 
An election is a trial of strength between rival 
political parties for the right to conduct the 
country’s government. Principal Sri Ram Sharma 
writes in The Indian Review : 
The history of elections in India during the last 


thirty years’ suggests that substantial efforts will have 
to be made to secure fair election practices on the 


day—or the days—of the election. District collectors 


who supervised the arrangements were never averse to 
using their influence in favour of one party or another. 
Some of them even gloried in the fact. The richer 
candidates of all parties resorted to corrupt or illegal 
practices which went unpunished because almost every 
candidate was more or less tarred by the same brush. 
Election expenses permitted were too high for the 
purposes for which they were allowed. The use of 
private cars for conveying voters to the polling booths 
favoured the richer cndidates and legitimately led to 
the poorer candidates spending money on the fares of 
their—or alleged to be their—partisans.. The fact that 
the voters were illiterate and some provinces did not 
adopt picture signs for candidates led in some cases to 
the presiding officers’ favouring particular candidates 
when these officers were requested to mark the voting 
papers. It was alleged, at least. in one election petition, 
that false bottoms to the ballot boxes were provided 
in order to make it easy to tamper with the ballot 


boxes. Elections were also sometimes marred by reli- 


gious, caste, tribal or even racial hysteria. 


Many of these evils’ could be checked by an 
enlightened public opinion or a roused public con- 
science. Parties—though not the candidates—may 
realize that an unfair practice -which favoured them 
in one election may favour their opponent elsewhere 
and may join together to stamp it out. The fear that 
an exposure of malpractices through election petitions 
may ultimately lead to the loss of a seat thus won 
may also have some effect now that the judiciary has 
been seen to act independently and fearlessly. All 
the election arrangements will be made by the Chief 
Election Commissioner. 
unconnected with the government, national or state. 
This is an improvement on the previous system and 
will make:for fair elections everywhere. He would 
be ‘able to secure, it is expected. greater impartiality 


and fairness from all who would be associated with: 


him in this work. 


But the arrangements for distributing and receiv- 
ing ballot papers on the election day would be in the 
hands of the administrative officers. The paucitv of 
competent persons was said to be the main reason 
why elections in the past were spread over several 
days in a constituency. Almost all parties are now 
agreed that this pratice should stop and all over India 
election should be held on the same day. The choice 
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of polling and presiding officers has so long been con- 
fined to public servants. This would be no longer 
possible or necessary. Who should select the large 
number of polling and presiding officers needed for 
the next election? Despite past history, thé district 
Election 
Commissioner form the’ only .machinery capable of 
doing this work. The District and Session Judges 
should not be dragged’ into this political affray be- 
cause some of them at least may later on sit on the 
election tribunals. The district collector now can be 
expected to be impartial and just in discharging his 
duty on behalf of the Chief Election Commissione,. 
He stands to lose much more than does a candidate 
if he makes a bad guess in any constituency. But the 
election of such officers should not be limited to public 
servants only. To find competent and honest non- 
officials for this purpose mav be a difficult task but 
not one which a modern collector cannot be expected 
to discharge well now that he comes into contact 
with all sections of public opinion in his district. If 
the parties are ales and arrange to safeguard their 
own interest adequately. there’ need be no fear that 


‘the polling officers or presiding officers will be able to 


cook the result. The polling officers issue the ballot 
papers to voters as they claim them. The identity 
of every claimant for a ballot paper can be challenged 
by the agents of the candidates- before the paper is 
issued to the voter. If the candidates take reason- 
able precautions, their interest would-be safe. In 
some provinces at least the representatives of the 
candidates were allowed to be present in the room 
where the voter filled the ballot paper and cast his 
vote. This may—and it did —secure the candidates 
against malpractices by a presiding officer in marking 
a ballot paper if requested to do so’ by a voter. But 
if candidates adopt simple symbols—devoid of reli: 
gious significance—the presiding officer will have ne 
chance of interfering with the choice of the voters 
The presence of the agents of the candidates in the 
presiding officer’s room would be superfluous: it was 
stronely ob*ected “to in some places both by con- 
scientious voters’ as well as presiding officers. It is 
not. necessary to continue it.. 


The counting of votés should start the day after 
the election is over. Again it may be necessary here 
aus well to seek the co-operation of non-officials if the 
results are to be speedily compiled or announced. 
Fewer -persons would be needed. They should be 
appointed by the Chief Election Officer. 





Red Sunset in Korea 


The New Review observes : 

The war in Korea is coming to an end. From all 
published reports, tactical operations did not witness 
the appearance of new weapons or new vehicles; it 
was the old equipment of World War II. BA 


— 
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_« The value of meehanised transport was vividly 
illustrated, with its superiority in speed, and its dis- 
advantage of being largely tied down to roads. North 
Korean troops operating in a hilly eountry were sup- 
plied by primitive means independent of roads and 
organised many surprise attacks. on road-bound 
American columns. Such surprise attacks, which badly 
confused “and delayed the U. N. local commanders 
were organised by regular troops; there were few 
guerillas and little fifth-column activity in South 
Korea, which proved- surprisingly loyal to President 
Syngman Rhee. Another lesson of the Korean war is 
the real importance of the political commissars wit 
the Red armies; they prevented panic in the days 
following the Inchon landing. Democracies also might 
profit by the action of morale builders on units 
isolated or defeated; the practice -can easily be 
made to respect the unity and primacy of the military 
command. The Korean operations once more con- 
firmed the ancient axiom that infantry is the queen 
of battles. The air arm is only a-formidable addition 
to reconnaissance squads and artillery, even if it has 
the great advantage of working at many -levels. 

The great feat of-the campaign was of course the 
landing at Inchon. The operation was not .provided 
against by the North Koreans because of the huge 
variations in tides along the western Korean coast, 
but, American genius in engineering and seamanship, 
and perfect logistical organisation succeeded with 
masterly ease. The parachute landing beyond Pyon- 
yang was as well executed as any of the last war. In 
two months time, American forees had got back into 
their best shape. ° 

Once the beachhead ‘was established, 


operations 
followed a normal course: withdrawal 


of North 
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Koreans, hot pursuit by’ U. N. forces, short loeal 
resistance in pockets, rounding up of prisoners and then 
the final assault across the .38th parallel, with one 
spearhead rushing along the east coast, and another 
making straight for Pyongyang. Wonsan and Pyon- 
gyang fell easily, and the pursuit of the shattered 
remnants of the North Korean armies continues. 

The Inchon landing had succeeded when the enemy 
still held the initiative and numerical superiority, It 
was the turning point. Overwhelming superiority passed 
to the U. N. forces. MacArthur. had. seven U. 8. divi- 
sions, and two regimental combat teams (about 125,000 
men), six South Korean divisions (about 60,000 men), 
one Australian and two British battalions (about 3,000 
men). The North Koreans had lost the best of their 
thirteen divisions; they had still two reserve divisions 
and a crowd of raw recruits. Their trucks and tanks 
lay abandoned south of the 38th parallel-and their 
navy was limited to a few patrol boats and mine- 
layers. The U. N. forces were in fine mettle, victory- 
flushed and impatient of ending the war by the fourth 
of November. The U. N. navy had six aireraft carriers, 
one big battleship, six cruisers, hundreds of destroyers, 
Janding craft,.and other. vessels, with British, Dutch 
and French naval support. With sea supremacy and 
air monopoly, they .were unhampered in their land 
conquest. Russia left the North Koreans to their fate; 
with the connivance of Red China, ghe launched on a 
new adventure in Indo-China. 

. The military had had their day in Korea; and at 
once statesmen and politicians came back to the fore 
in Flushing Meadows. The U. N. O. voted a plan to 
administer and rehabilitate, unify and democratize the 
whole of Korea, 
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A National Gallery of Art 
Prof. O. C. Gangoly writes in the Nation : 


The opening of the Exhibition of Bengal Folk Art 
at the Government House on the 15th August last, 
must have reminded the citizens of Calcutta the 
immediate necessity of building up a National Gallery 
for India, worthy of this great city. Every city in 
Europe and America possesses its city Art Gallery, 
packed with masterpieces of painting and sculpture, 
visited by thousands of citizens in search of visual 
education, spiritual stimulation, and happy rTespites 
from the strenuous drudgery of modern life, deprived 
of all colour, light and sunshine and stimulating forms 
of creative Art. The cure for all the ills and evils.of 
city life is happily provided by a well-planned and 
well-stocked Gallery of Art which offers a panacea for 
all the demands of social, spiritual and economic 
‘needs, A National Gallery is as much a necessity as a 
National Library, a National Stadium, and a National 
Theatre. When a new city is ‘ica 
start with the four essential elements of city life, a 
de Hall, a Theatre, » Library, and a Gallery of 


It is argued that a Gallery or Museum of Art is 
an essential institution for culture as well as a seat of 
learning. Pictures educate us by cultivating our mind 
and helping to learn by seeing. The identity of culture 
with artistic enjoyment is’ by no means an accepted 
cofimonplace among us; nor is- -the distinction 
between culture and education by any means Clearly 
drawn by all of those who use the words. It must be 
assumed that culture consists at :bottom in the 
spiritual process of liking things that .other people 
before us have made to their liking whether these 
things are habits of speech or behaviour, political 
institutions, or the things we narrowly call works of 
Fine Art. More closely defined, in harmony with 
‘modern usage, culture means sharing in such likings 
as have an authoritative basis of one kind or another, 
and are thus representatives of what we call standards 
of taste. According to this definition, culture and 
education differ doubly. 
feelings of what are called the “sensibilities.” Edu- 
cation may train the sensibilities, but it may also train 
other capacities. bodily or mental. Moreover, the 
sensibilities without training are often capable of the 
sympathetic response we call culture. While the scope 
of education extends beyond culture (many of our un- 


educated folks are possessed of large doses of culture),. 


culture is, in a measure, independent of education. Not 
all education is cultivating, and not all culture is 
educative. Each term in its way covers more than the 
other. Galleries and museums and universities and 
schools supplement each other. - 

mong opportunities of culture, of liking things 
that others have made to their liking, works of Fine 
Art are pre-eminent, And we may be pardoned for 
naming them as exclusive instruments of culture, 
thréugh the study of the creative activities of .man, 
throughout the ages. <A gallery or museum is an 
institution devoted to preserving certain of these 
creative activities which are still Jikable, although not 
usable as they once were. The ideal of a gallery or 
museum-purpose here called that of culture, affirms 
that such institutions ought to offer their contents 
primarily for the exercise of the likings they illustrate, 


or less abstractly, for the enjoyment of their Beauty. - 


And Beauty has the uncanny power of chasing away 


we brute in man and, of: humanising and sublimating 
m, - cS , 
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Culture is an affair. of the. 
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Enough has been said td establish the theoretic 
basis of setting up galleries and museums of Fine Arts. 
Our immediate necessity is to take steps to discharge 
this civic and national responsibility of collecting and 
exhibiting our national works of Art as practical ex- 
pressions of our spiritual life, our truly humans 
existence. fe tua 

We have no doubt occasional and temporary ex- 
hibitions of painting and sculpture, mostly of modern 
works, which have yet to establish their’ permanent 
values in: the education and elevation of our mental 
powers. It is seldom realized that a good deal of what 
our living artists are producing foday are’ ephemeral 
experiments, not endowed with permanent merits and 
are destined to die and be cast into oblivion after 
being judged by. the critical eyes of time. Many works 
of lesser merits, which charmed and beguiled us by 
their novelties at one time, have not survived the 
critical examination of the ages, and have ‘een 
legitimately cast into the | wastepaper-basket of 
oblivion. Many of the modern concoctions on which 
we are doting today are not destined to live and can- 
not’ cutlive the short-lived glory of the day’s popular- 
ity. And it is not wise to burden the’ walls of our 
galleries with modern works, yet awaiting the judge- 
ment of posterity. Wise citizens build their galleries 
with works of Art of proved merit, which have  sur- 
vived the vicissitudes of passing fancies and ephemeral 
fashions. - : 

Yet the average man, with no eritical judgment 
for understanding of ‘pictures,~ are misled by the 


_wooings of the contemporary artists in dire necessity 


for earning a living, and posing as the new Messiat 
of Art come to provide the eternal verities and values 
of life in their dubious “isms” with spurious promises 
of questionable optimism. 

_In building our National Gallery we have to br 
guided by our trained connoisseurs not by the popula 
yotes of democracy, misled by the varnish of the nev 
canvas or the shine of the gilt-frame. 

The question of setting up our National Gallen 
has been discussed occasionally by art-lovers an 
cultured citizens and has evoked the keen curiosity o 
our living artists, with ambitions for fame and perma 
nent places in our nationd] memory. And a good dea 
of loose talk have been indulged in, in _prattlin, 
about a “National Gallery,” without thinking of the! 
legitimate implications. The word has been borrowe 
by . many, particularly by our England-returne 
nationals, from the world-famous National Gallery 
London which is packed ‘with masterpieces of dea 
artists, the tried classics of Art, and which has banishe 
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from:its wall the niost talented works of the moderns. 
So that. when many of our citizens, particularly our 
contemporary artists, talk glibly of a ‘National 
Gallery,’ they mean the Tate Gallery or the Luxem- 
bourg, which are dedicated fo the assemblage of tried 
“modern: masters.” - - 

The conflicting claims of the old and the new 
masters have been a matter of gréat embarrasment to 
our: connoisseurs and collectors of Art. Many have 
been inclined to offer postmortem  oblations, while 
many others have pleaded for “feeding the living 
gods.” Similar conflicting claims meet us in the field 
of literature and fhusic. The fames of Bhasa and 
Kalidasa, of Suradas and ‘Tulsidas, are formidable 
barriers in the path of new asPirants of poetical fame. 
The protagonists of Tagore’s songs are hard put to it 
to establish their claims against the time-honoured 
appreciation of Tansen and Shori Mea, of the Bauls 
and the Kirtaniyas. Our indignant Radio-reviewers 
vociferously vote for banishing modern songs from 
- our All-India programmes. On the other hand, our 
modern pictorial artists, jealous of the merits of 
old masters, would like to banish the Rajputs and the 
Moghuls and cast them into the holy waters of the 
Ganges. Fortunately for, them, our average citizens 
have not yet developed a burning love for the old 
masters who are the favourites: of a handful of 
collectors and connoisseurs. But things are ‘difficult in 
the West where the average citizen has developed 2 
capacity to judge of the merits of old masters, and 
generally regard the claims of the moderns with sus- 
picion. This has been brought about by the excellent 
opportunity which the chosen masterpieces of the 
National Gallery and the Louvre (not to speak of the 
Galleries of Florence, Rome, and Milan) provide for 
the art-education of citizens, who quickly develop 
into connoisseurs by repeated visits to the galleries. 
Ths. tyranny of the old masters is nowhere better 
demonstrated than in the statistics of the auction-rooms. 
Winist the most fashionable favourites of the modern 
weilders of the brush cannot command a fee more than 


a thousand pounds (with occasional exceptions), the . 


\ old masters frequently levy their taxes in staggering 
figures of five or six digits. The L 
dead and the living is carried on in peculiar terms of 
controversy. While the living artist can plead for 
their claims in thelr living voice of vociferous argu- 
ments and in journalistic propaganda (they frequently 
hire literary hacks to bgom and boost their works), 
the pen and the voice of the moderns is drowned by 
the silent dead through the astounding biddings of 
the auction-rooms. Thus, at the Holford auction a 
Rembrandt fetched 148,000 guineas. Even a_ living 
painter cannot tompete with prices he himself fetches 
after his death. Thus Sir Joseph Duveen made the 
mammoth ‘bid of £72.000 for Gainsborough’s Harvest 
Wagon thus avenging the painter who never saw in his 
life-time any one of his landscapes bring more than 
33 guineas at Christie’s. Such is the index in appraise- 
ment between a living:and’a dead artist, between a 
new and an old master. 


But things are different in India. A_modorately 
successful exhibit and. prize-winner at Lady Ranu 
Moockherjee’s show in Calcutta’ cannot’ be acquired 
for any thing less than Rs. 300 to Rs. 500, while the 
finest examples of Rajput drawings (whith put to 
shame the finest Fragonards), and the faded portraits 
of Moghul Kalams, (which challenge the refinements 
of Durers or Holbeins) daily change hands in the 
cities of India for no more than fifty rupees. Yet the 
‘finest masterpieces of Indian painting have long ego 
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“national art-treasures. The 


our 


fight between the’ 


been exported to foreign countries picked up by 
tourists systematically for the last fifty years, taking 
advantage of .the sinful ignorance .of. our educated 
nationals, impervious to the beauties of thelr own 
recent, purchases of old 
paintings at New Delhi for the Central National 
Gallery have somewhat raised the demands of the 
dealers in Indian ‘pictures and no time should be lost 
in acquiring the yet surviving remnants of old Indian 
paintings and drawings, which, many of our local col- 
lectors and connoissturs claim, represent qualities far 
above those of the average modern production. 
While one is not oblivious of the neeasuty of 
patronizing modern artists and keeping art alive in 
modern life, one should not forget the no less sxered | 
duty of securing the best available specimens of old 
masters, very valuable and priceless from many points 
of view. The products of ancient and by-gone times 
provide valuable standards of comparison with the re- 
lative achievements of the-moderns. Even ihe most 
decadent and conventional styles of the old Ustads of 
the Moghul period reveal a high standard of technical 
achievement in strength and subtlety of drawing, which 
is beyond the dreams of our best contemporary artist. 
Secondly, the products of the dead artists of past ages 
provide valuable materials and data for art-history 
and for tracing the evolutionary change and tha 
development of Art through the spirals of social and 
spiritual values—a study which is one of the fascinating 
branches of the humanities. Thirdly, for sheer merits 
most. of the old masters stand on unapproachable 
heights of grandetir and eminence impossible to be 
attained ‘by any moderns working under depressinz 
social and economic environments. To -maintain 


A Monumental Publication 
Economie Consequences of | 
- Divided India 


{A study in the Indo-Pakistan Economy) 
; ‘By Pror. C. N. VAKII, 
Dereetor, Schoot of Economiés & Sociology, . 
Bombay University 
A comprehensive survey of the economic effects of 
partitioning India. The economy of India and Pakistan 
with particular reference to trade, agriculture, banking 
and currency, public finance, population, mineral 
resources, electricity, ete.,. is studied ‘exhaustively. 
Prof. Vakil had access to various sources and has 
brought to light many unpublished facts of Indo- 
Paki:‘tan Economy. No student of Economics can 
afford to miss this publication. — 


Royal 8&8. 556 Pages Price Rs, 16 


Economic Problems in 


6 Ld 
Indian Agriculture 
By MAHESH CHAND, mA. 
(Second enlarged and completely revised edition) 
Crown 8. 256 Pages . Price Rs. 5 


The author discusses in detail the many problems 
which confront the Indian Agriculturist and suggests 
ways and means of solving them. 
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standards, a study of the old masters is an essential in which the latest 


instrument for art-teaching. Our National Galleries 
Must therefore devote a large part of their collections 
in representing the old schools of painting oow’ very 
Much neglected by our modern practitioners. 

Very able arguments have been adduced by critics 
for a plea for the worship of the moderns and for an 
appreciative valuation of new ideas in Art. It has been 
said that an age ought.to be ceaselessly producing art 
of its own instead of merely collecting and copying 
the art of other periods; that the proper time for the 
appreciation of g man’s work was in his own lifetime; 
that the age we live in actually has a beauty vf its 
own which deserves to be,recorded and adapted; and 
that we must use the tools we have to produce an 
art that definitely answers to present-day needs and 
requirements. 


These conflicting claims of the dead and the living 


PS 


painters have been recognized and met in Europe and 
America by providing different accommodations for 
the old and new masters. The London National 
Gallery is reserved for collections of the old masters 
while the Tate Gallery and the New Gallery pay 
honours to the chosen masterpieces of the moderns. 
In Paris, the claims of the old masters are represented 
in the Louvre while those of the moderns are honoured 


in the Luxembourg Galleries. The National Gailery of, 


Art in Washington has, from its beginning mn 1849, 
collected and exhibited the old as well as the madera 
schools of painting with a bias for and exphasis_ on 
the old masters. The patriotic citizens of New York, 
alive to the claims of the moderns, have set up a 
special museum, called the Museum of Modern Art 
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iy 
systematically represented" 
In our National Galle 
the old and the new, by as 
represent the two phases. 
against is the jealous disregar 


have revealed in their talks of 
National Gallery. To safeguard, th 
fund like that of the Chantery Be 
apart to acquire modern works of 
But our talks for a National Gal 
have not yet taken any definite shape. 
is to secure an adequate accommodation 
national treasures of art, ancient and 
second step is to inaugurate a society corr 
the National Art Collection Fund in Englans 
body run by expert Committees, to .whl 
sundry contribute donations as a mark of thy 
clation of national Art. 
We have heard whispers that if His Excel 
Governor is approached, His Excellency 
pleased to spare. some wings of the spacious 
ment House in Calcutta to start our Nations] G 
In his recent speech the Governor has claimed to 
Servant of the People anxidus to serve the need 
all and sundry. Many people think that one of 
dire spiritual needs of the aeSthetically starv 
inhabitants of this city is the provision for a permuane 
Temple of Art, where all communities and sec/s coul 
assemble in communal harmony, in joint prayers for 
the worship of Beauty, the mystic mask of the 
Divinity. : : 
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Man with Unrivalled Power 
Fy is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmist, Tantric, 
F the Astrology and Astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with super- 


1ictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
nres and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 


Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotisharnab, 
Samudrikratna, Jyotish-shiromani, Raj Jyctishi, M.R.A.S. (Lond.), has won 
unique fame not only in India but throughout the world (eg., in England, 
America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, Singapore etc.) and many notable 
persons from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited 
testimonials acknowledging his mighty and supernatural powers, 


This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
ean heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day—2nd 
a September, 1939-—of the declkration of last World War,. prediction of the 
-JYOTISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Govt. with Pandit Jawaharlal 

as the Premier made on the 8rd Sept, 1946, and prediction regarding the 
re of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the ilth 
‘asust, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
inezed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
0° India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured. with the title of “Jyotish- 
Simmani” in 1938 and “Jyotishsamrat”’—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—in 1947 
kr the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Mahasabha of Benares. 
—3 signal honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 

Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Highteen Ruling Princes in India. 


Persone who have lest all hopes are strongly advised te test the powers of the Pandit. 


A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 
His Highness The Maheraja of Athgarh says:—“I have been astonished at the superhuman power 
o: Panditji”’ Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says:—“He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.’ The Hon‘ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
‘'anmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt.; says :—‘“The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh 
Shandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says :—On 


‘ 





seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Honourable Chief Justice Mr. B. K. Ray. 


of Criesn High Court says :—‘He is really a great personage with super-natural power.’ The Hon'ble 
Minister, Govt. of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, says ‘The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest © astonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. S. M. Das, of 
Keonjhar State High Court, says :—‘‘Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes :—‘I.was getting go0d results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
different life since I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. 
America :—“I have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 
proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul; Shanghai, China :—‘‘Hiverything you foretold in writing is taking 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West 
Africa :—"T -had orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” M . B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S, C., & Notary. Public, Colombo, Ceylon :—‘I got marvellous effects frrom your 
Kavachas on several occasions”, ete., etc. and many others. 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure, Money refunded. 
DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—Its wearer earns immensa 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, feme, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. Price Re. 7-10. Special for speedy action 
Rs, 29-11. Super powerful with exttaordinary effects Rs. 129-11, ; | 
BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials, In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2. 
(The Bhowal Kumar, winner.of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha), Super powerful Rs. 184-4, 
SARASWATI KAVACHA.—For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Rs.38-9, 
MOHINI KAVACHA,—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Rs. 11-8, 
Special Rs. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-14. ‘ 
ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd. 
( The Biggest, Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the Far Hast ). 
Head Office :—1i05 (M.), Grey Street, ‘‘ Basanta Nivas” Oalcutta. Phone: B. B. 3685. 
Branch Office :—47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta. Phone: Central 4065. 
* LONDON OFFIOCE:—Mr, M. A, CURTIS, 7A, Westway, Raynes Park, London, 
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The Cultural Heritage of Korea 
“Land of the Morning Calm” 


And who are these Koreans? Anonymous John 
Smith wants to know—and finds himself repeating like 
a chant the question of Walt Whitman: “Yellow man, 
yellow man, where have you been?” Where were the 
Koreans before the cannons, before the tanks, before the 
bombers ? For, just three months ago, Korea became the 
centre of the world; it rose up suddenly, covered with 
blood. Rose up from what historical past? ‘ 

Not so very long ago this past was little more than 
a phantom’ to most people around the world. .A fine 
colony, whose inhabitants were ordered to forget their 
past, their national soul, even their language which it 
was forbidden, under penalty of the whip, to use in 
schools, even in playtime. = 

At the end of the 14th Century, there was the king- 
dom ‘of Tyo-Ssyen, Land of the Morning Calm, with its 
capital at Seoul. The land was governed by a vassal of 
the Chinese Ming Dynasty. The rare travellers who 
tried to tell the rest of the world about the treasures of 
this kingdom attributed a Mongolian origin to this homo~- 
geneous people. They remarked on the individuality of 


* 


- the language and the simplicity of its alphabet of 25 


letters. They recounted a formidable list of discoveries 
and inventions : 

Long known as the Hermit Kingdom, Korea is 
said to have evolved, quite alone, many things which 
other nations produced only by united effort : the spin- 
hing wheel, the art of pottery, movable metal type, paper 
money, the barometer, even the armour-plated ships use 
by Yi Soon-sin to defeat Japanese invaders in 1592. 


Ture .TRAVELLERS TALES 
Ancient travellers told how education flourished. They 
actually; meant Chinese education, for the Koreans, it 


* seems, did not consider themselves learned unless they 


could, with the light strokes of a brush, show themselves 
conversant with the language of Confucius and work’ their 
way up in the administrative hierarchy, relying only on 
the Chinese classics. They judged their own fine alpha- 
bet too simple, and good enough only for children. 

. What high ramparts enclosed this people! Only ‘the 
most poetically 
them. Records provide a description of thatched cottages 
where the Korean peasant lived, the ‘marriage ceremonies 

_and a few ritual dances and traditions of native cooking. 
Most travellers gave only a superficial picture of their 
own adventures in Korea. Only a few of them recounted 
Korean proverbs. 

Yet Korea has a rich collection of folklore, fables 
and fairy-tales: Cinderella is called Kongji; little Red 
Riding Hood will be eaten up by the tiger. Both the 
tiger and the tortoise figure as prominently in Korea aa 
in China; the -genii or jinns are as powerful as those in 
Norway. | 

Well, in what niche at last can be pigeon-holed thig 
“culture” of the old ancient lords, of peasants always in 
white, always in mourning, of beribboned dancers and of 
the silent silkworm breeders crouched on the mud floor 
unwinding the silk that they will never wear? 


inclined historians were interested in, 
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_ Religion may give an answer. There are learned men, 
who give this explanation: about two thousand years ago, 
Buddhism was introduced into the kingdom of Silla, 
accompanied by a flow of Chinese ideas. Buddhism spread 
its induence through the princely courts in marvellous 
‘works of architecture, piety and philosophy; the temples, 
still rising noble and serene above the fir trees are favourile - 
subjects of the modern photographer. 

Then, Confucianism replaced Buddhism: and the 
official doctrines of family and national lIcyalties were 
built’ on the ruins.of monasteries where the monks eked 
out a miserable existence, though still receiving the 
humble devotion: of the womenfolk. The ancestor cult 
was confined to the educated class: the masses undoub- 


-tedly never abandoned their old beliefs, their sacrifices 


to Heaven, their rites in honour of the Sun, the Moon 
and the Stars. Holy places are still revered, mountains 
shelter genii, and under the sacred trees the passer-by 
still places pebbles....In the 15th Century, Korean 
learned men compiled an encyclopaedia in 112 volumes, 
but it is doubtful whether they even wrote about these 
daily practices of the common .people. In any case, the 
average Korean would not have access to these works, 
for, like the Official Public Records, they-were not written) 
in his language. a: 

Yet, for more than a thousand years, many aspects 
of Korean art have been truly great. Experts have spoken 
of the pottery of the country as the finest in the world. 
It is known that Japanese sculpture developed in the 
6th Century from Korean art and that, generally speaking, 
Korea was an indispensable channel through which 
civilization was introduced into Japan; for many centurieg 
the Japanese called Korea the Treasure Land of the West. 


Wuat System or VAuurs ? 

Today, the sparse accounts of historians and adven- 
turers are being ‘supplemented by the stories of war 
correspondents with their despatches which describe the 
extent of the ruins, the weight of arms, the thousands of 
fleeing refugees. The sufferings of these refugees, some 
with hope in their hearts, others dulled with misery, can 
easily be imagined. " 

But what system of values have they now ? Beyond 
hunger and fear, what fantasies fill their dreams? What 
do they think about in their waking moments? For 
already they are beginning to think of the future and 


- their thoughts will not be created out of nothing; the 


past is still with them and whatever the future holds will 
be influenced and ‘coloured by that almost forgotten! 
heritage from their ancestors—in short, by their culture. 

Tt is the duty of every thinking person to try to 
understend this people that war has so brutally thrust 
into world prominence, to study the records of their 
philosophy and an art of tke highest kind which is stil} 
existent today. He will gain far more than just am 
historical background. He will discover the character and 
manner of life of’ present-day Koreans living under the 
symbolic flag, in! which the yang and the yin, fire and 
water, sun and. night, life and death are mysteriously 
intertwined —Courier (UNESCO). 
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Tribute to Harold Laski 


_ For most people Harold Laski will be best remem~- 
bered for his work as a Professor of Political Science at 
the University of London, a member of the Labour Party 
Exerutive, and the author of brilliant books on democracy 
and socialism. But by Unesco he will also be remem- 
bered as one of the most ardent and valued collaborators 
in several of its early projects. 

In 1947 he was consulted, with other philosophers 
and eociologists, on the philosophic bases of a Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and his contribution was 
a brilliant and courageous essay. In it he summed up 
his views on the world of the future by saying that the 
Declaration “would have to take account rather of the 
possibilities struggling to be born than of the traditions 
dying before our eyes.” 

Like others he had been struck by the sceptical] in- 
difference bred in peoples by a surfeit of hollow formulae 
and principles betrayed, and so he called for a declaration! 
which would be both bold in its general character and 
concrete in its detailed conduct. | 
’ Of the division of the modern world he wrote : “Under 
circumstances such as these, the issue of a Declaration 


of Rights would be a grave’error of judgment unless it 


set out deliberately to unify, and not to separate men 
in their different political societies. It must, therefore, 
emphasize the identities, and not the differences, in the 
competing social philosophies which now arouse such 
passionate discussion.” 

Later he joined the Committees of Experts convened 
by Unesco to study the question of Human Rights, and 
he. entered into their déliberations with the enthusiasm 
he brought to everything. 
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Militant, tenacious and combative he was at all 
times, but with repeated flashes of transforming humour, 
and the felicity of expression that was one of his gifts 
was also a part of his own vivacity. His learning was 
prodigious and ready to hand, with ‘history particularly 
the history of thought, at his fingertips to support his 
views. To it he joined a mercilessly critical spirit; there 
can rarely have been s man more concerned’ with the 
clear definition of terms and their proper use. In a word, 
he had exactly the qualities needed in a good committee 
man, end especially the gift of stimulating debate and 
clarifying the issues~~Courier (UNESCO). 
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with a lamp hanging in front of it. 
also mean “Shadow” or “Silhouette play.” 
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Wayang 

The word “wayang” means “shadow” or “shadows.” 
The shadows. appear on a white screen, when’ the wayang with typically Javanese characteristics. 
Puppets are placed or moved about between the screen 


So “wayang” can, 
The same 


word refers also to the wayang puppets, which are made 
of perforated gilt leather, colourfully painted. 

The puppets are made of the hide of the Indonesian 
buffalo. First of all the fresh, wet hide is braced tightly bad sides of human nature, picturing at the same time 
over a bamboo frame and dried in the sun. When it is . the numerous difficulties we encounter during our lives 


quite dry, the hair is 


scraped off with a sharp 
knife. Then it is smoked so as to get rid of the remain- 
ing fat. The wayang maker then lays his pattern on the 
hide, and copies the figures with a special instrument 


short 


after which he cuts out his puppet. It is then touched 
up and polished. Next, the wayang-maker dips it into 


& mixture of boneash and gluewater. 
to the dyer, who paints and gilds the puppet, and flattens 
it between two boards padded with thick linen or drill. 
The boards are then removed and the puppet is fitted with 
‘a horn handle. And so the wayang-puppet is ready for 


the stage. 


A wayang-show traditionally begins at nine in the 
night and ends the following morning at six. When such 
a performance is in progress, the puppets are placed or 
moved about between the lamp and the white 
Formerly the lamp was filled with coco-nut oil, but now- 
a-days an electric lamp is often used. [he white screen 
is tightly stretched on to a wooden or bamboo frame. 
At the lower end of the screen two trunks of a banana- 
tree hold the puppets which are planted in them. They 
are neatly arranged in two rows (to the right and to the 
left of the wayang cqnductor), leaving an empty space 
in the middle of the screen for the puppets which are 
stage.” To the left of the wayang- 
showman or dalang, who sits crosslegged-under the lamp, 
is a wooden box (about 4 feet long and 2 feet wide) in 


actually 


“on the 


It is then taken, 


screen. 


which the remaining puppets are kept. From the side 


of the box nearest te the dalang hangs a rattling instru- 
ment made of iron sheets, on which the dalang beats with 


his right foot when he considers it necessary to stress his 


words or the actions of the puppets. With that instru- 


ment and a horn gavel with which he knocks against the 


box with his left ‘hand (if this hand is not holding the 
puppet) he also leads the music. The musicians sit be- 


hind or beside him. They must be able to see everything 


the dalang does. 


There are actually several kinds of wayang, but here 
we shall only discuss wayang purwa which means 
“earliest wayang.” As far as the stories are concerned 
there are three great cycles, namely: (1) the Ardjuna 
Sasra Bau Cycle, (2)mthe Rama Cycle or the Adventures- 
of Prince Rama of Pantjawati, also known as Ramayana 


. 


and (3) the Pandawa Cycle also known as Mahabharata. 
These epics originated from India, but as they were 
handed down from generation to generation, they under- 
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went so many changes that, although the framework is - 


still perceptible, they have now become Javanese stories 


It. goes without saying that wayang is very popular 
among the Javanesé. in rapturous delight they will watch 
the graceful movements of the leather puppets when they 
appear upon the screen, playing their parts as born 
actors. For many hours they will listen to the story of 
the wayang-showman, as he dwells upon the good and 


in this world of joy and sorrow. The performer presents 
not only those problems, but also points out in the 
minutest detail how to solve them in the best possible 
way. Young and old,.rich and poor, they all get what 
they want. Boys and girls can admire the heroes, who 
perform brave deeds in the firm belief that they fight on 
the side of the good for the well-being of all mankind. 
Older people who, no less than the young folk, take a 
een interest in the play, can compare their way of 
thinking with the wise words flowing from the lips of the 
wayang conductor in his capacity of spokesman for truth. 
Perhaps you can now understand why the wayang 
plays such an important part in the inner life of the 
average Javanese. He likes those wonderful stories be- 
cause they give him something to think about, which 
proves to be of much value to him and which sets his 
conscience at rest. They love them because they make 
him forget his sorrows, and lbecause they bring him joy 
and happiness. To him they mean a great deal, in fact 
he regards them as sparks of light, guiding his steps 
along the perilous path of life, so that, when his time 
comes, he can safely reach the abode of the blessed, where 
he will enjoy peace and happiness—-Merdeka, July, 1950. 
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Projected Industrial Development of 
3 Pakistan 


Hamid Ali, Deputy Trade Director for Paki- 
stan in London, writes in the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Arts, July 1950: 


The areas that constitute Pakistan produce a 
number of valuable raw materials in abundance, but 
industrially they dre . very backward. It will be no 
exaggeration to say that the country depends almost 
entirely on imports for her requirements of Manu- 
factured articles, including machinery and consumer 
goods ; the only exceptions being cement, sports goods, 
surgical instruments, handloom cloth, indigenous shoes, 
and some other leather goods. She produces 70 per 
cent of the world’s jute, yet she does not possess a 
single jute mill; her production of cotton—and most 
of it is long staple cotton—accounts for 15 per cent of 
the world’s production, yet she can boast no more than 
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a dozen or so small textile mills! Her jute and cotton, 
as well as other products like hides and skins, bones, 
guts, oilsseds, gypsum, chromite -and other Mineral 
products. are exported, and she has to import jute bags, 
textiles, some leather goods, chemicals, and a variety 
of other consumer goods. If the Government of Paki- 
stan allow this state of affairs to continue, the country 
will remain a primary producer, and like all agricutural 
countries ‘the standard of living of her people will 
remain generally very low. _ 

It will not be out of place to give here a brief 
outline of the geographical position of Pakistan and 
her economic resources. The total area of the country 
is 360.780 square miles. The two parts constituting 
Pakistun are separated from eath other by 1,000 miles 
of Inctan territory. The area of West Pakistan is 
306,860 square miles, and that of East Pakistan 53,920 
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The Society now provides protec- 
tion totalling Rs. 69,73,23,218 for 
3,40,247 policies in India and 
outside. The carefully invested 
assets held to meet Its policy- 
holders’ obligations have now 
grown to Rs. 15,64,29,771. During 
1949, Rs. 71,02,500 was paid to 
policyholders and their benefi- 
ciaries. The new policies amount- 
Ing to Rs. $3,36,06,243 show its 
_upward stride from year to year. 
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square miles. The total population of Pakistan is 
estimated to be 80,260,000: of this 46,720,000 are in 
Hast Pakistan and 33,540,000 in West Pakistan. In 
order of population, Pakistan is the lawgest Muslim 
state, and the fifth largest -state in the world. The 
density of population in Eastern Pakistan is 870 per 
square mile, and in Western Pakistan 109 per square . 
mile. The density in Pakistan as a whole is 222 per 
square mile. Percentage of urban population to total 
Population is as follows: 

Eastern Pakistan—4.8 per cent 

Western Pakistan—14.5 per cent 

Country as a whole—~I1.1 per cent, 

The very low percentage of urban population in 
Pakistan indicates the importance of agriculture in 
the economy of the country, and the comparative 
lack of development of industries. This is particularly 
so in Eastern Pakistan where 
the urban population is 4.8 
per cent of the total, 


The physical features of 
Western and Eastern Pakistan, 
separated from each other by 
1,000 miles of Indian territory, 
are in marked contrast. West- 
ern Pakistan has in the north 
and west peaks rising up to 
14,000 feet, and in, the south, 
the desert and plains of Sind 


and West Punjab. These 
plains are watered by five 
rivers and by their extengive 


canal system. Rainfall is scanty 
WN and variable, averaging 9.4 
* SS 


‘anehes a year in’ Karachi to 
This is a history of 20.8 inches in Lahore. The 
: temperature of the inland 


plains is extreme, varying be- 
tween a maximum of 120 
degrees in Summer, and a 
minimum of 28 degrees in 
winter nights. Eastern Pakistan, 
on the other hand is largely a 
flat alluvial plain, through 
which the Ganges and Brahma- 
-putra with their tributaries 
meander to the sea, covering the 
land with fertilizing silt during 
the rains. It has a_ tropical 
monsoon: climate. The rainfall, 
varies from about 75 inches in 
Dacca to 160 inches.in Sylhet, 
and the temperature from be- 
tween 45 degrees in winter to 
102 degrees in summer. 


Communications in  Paki- 
stan are not adequate in al} 
respects. There are two main 
railway systems: the North- 
Western Railway -in the wes’ 
and the East ‘Bengal Railwa 
in the east. On lboth railway’ 
but particularly on the Ea: 
Bengal Railway, locomotive’ 
and coaches had been sub- 
@ jected to exceptionally heavy 
wear during the war. The 
rolling stock is gradually 
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slaced, though deliveries of locomotives from 
ave been slow. 
jtrategic reasons, the metalled road system of 


Pakistan has been better than that in many 


Indi&; in spite of wear during wartime and 
refugee convoys immediately after partition, 
es useful links between the various provinces 
rest. There are hardly any metalled roads in 
Pakistan, and the province depends mainly 
transport as the means of communication. 
voyage from Karachi to Chittagong takes 
wo weeks, but the regular Pakistan civil air 
akes only seven to ten hours from Karachi 
t. Lahore, Rawalpindi, Peshawar and Quetta 
Pakistan are also linked to Karachi and Dacca 
akistani' airlines, namely, Orient Airways and 
lying Dakota and Convair aircraft. Pakistan 
iternational line of her own, but most of the 
foreign airlines pass through Karachi, which 
f the best and longest established aeroplane 
lane bases in Asia. ? 

. her production of oil and coal is considerably 
, Pakistan has to depend on the. expansion 
‘ater resources for power. A six-year develop- 
n aims at trebling the existing supply of elec- 
wer. 

main products of Pakistan are jute, cotton, 


des and skins, dried fruit, saltpetre, gypsum, 


re, rock salt, all of which are exported to 
sountries. The nature of these products indi- 
it Pakistan is primarily an agricultura] coun- 
the standard of living of her people is there- 
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fore not very high. If this standard is to be raised— 
and the Government are pledged to raise it—it 18 
essential that the growth of suitable industries should 
be -encouraged. My Government have been giving 
earnest consideration to this problem ever since they 
assumed power. 

Pakistan came into being on the 15th of August, 
1947, and less than four months later, on the 13th of 
December 1947, the Pakistan Industries Conference 
assembled in Karachi. It was attended by representa- 
tives of all the provinces and states of Pakistan, and 
concluded itg task on the 17th December. This was 
the first step on the road to industrialization. After 
the recommendations of this Conference had been 
examined, Government issued, in April 1948, a state- 
ment of their industrial policy. This statement em- 
bodied the conclusion reached by Government on 
various aspects of the problem of industrialization in 
the light of the recommendations made by the Paki- 
stan Industries Conference. 


Old Hindu Balinese: Art 


Merdeka of the Indonesian Information 
Service, reproduces the following extract from 
the Island of Bali by Coverrubias: 


Already in the records of ‘Chinese travellers of the 
fifth century it is mentioned that in the country of “Poli,” 
perhaps Bali, there were Hindu princes, and that the 
travellers were received by priests who danced around 
them blowing conchshells. Bali was already a colony of 
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the Central Javanese kingdom of Mataram, ihe earliest 
recorded ruler of which was, according to Stutterheim, 
King Sandjaya or Sanjaya (A.D. 732) of the Szilendra 
dynasty, who ruled also over southern Sumatra. The 
Sailendras were Mahayanic Buddhists, and their highly 
developed art was like that of the great Gupta period 
of India. Sivaism was introduced towards the middle of 
the uinth century and, by degrees, the power of the 
Sailendras waned, but it was within this period, from 
the seventh to the ninth centuries, the golden age of 
Javanese art, that the finest monuments of Java were 
built, the Buddhist Borobudur and the Sivaist Lora 
Djongrang in~Prambanan. Soon this great civilization 
disappeared mysteriously and Bali came under the rule 
of independent kings in Pedjeng and Bedulu. From 
their time we have remains of the classic style in the 
neighbourhood of the present villages of the same names, 
some in ruined temples, in caves, or among the ricefields, 
in the strip of land between the rivers Pakrisan and 
Petanu, where so many of the antiquities of Bali are 
found. Towards the beginning of the eleventh century 
there was a renaissance in East Java, in Kediri, brought 
about by the Balinese-born king Erlangga. Under him 
Bali became again: an integral part of Java and classicism 
received a new impetus. It was Erlangga who instituted 
Javanese as the official language of Bali and Brlangga’s 
brother ruled Bali in his name. This brother was buried 
(according to Stutterheim) in the spectacular “Kings 
tomb” in Gunung Kawi near Tampaksiring. Tantric 
black magic seems to have played an important part in 
Erlangga’s time and while he was having trouble with 
his greatest political enemy, his own mother had sworn 
to destroy his kingdom by the black arts. 

Among the important relics of the ancient period are 
the following : 

Gunung Kawi: On the banks of the river Pakrisan, 
descending a steep ravine, is a group of sober, undecorated 
monuments shaped like the ancient burial towers (tjandi), 
hewn out of the solid rock, each inside a ‘niche, four on| 
one side and five on the other. To the right of- the 
main group is a sort of monastery with coves also carved 
out of the rock, arranged around a central cell with a 
platform in the centre. The monuments are supposed Lo 
belong ‘to the eleventh century, when cremation had not 
yet been introduced into Bali, and Lekkerkerker thinks 
the cells were probably designed to expose the corpses 
to be destroyed by decay and wild animals, such as was 
the custom among Indonesians. The monuments were 
only discovered in 1920, but the Balinese knew them, and 
kept them with reverence because they attributed them 
to the giant of mythical times, Kbo Iwa, who is supposed 
to have carved all the ancient monuments with his own 
fingernails. The natives formerly called the tombs Djalu, 
but the present place-name, Gunung Kawi, means 
“mountain of poetry” or “mountain of antiquity.” 

Bukit Darma +: In Kutri near Bedtilusthere is another 
antiquity of the classic period, also related to Erlangga. 
It is the beautiful statue of Mahendradatta, - Erlangga’s 
mother, as the goddess of death, Durga. It is preserved 
in the sanctuary of Bukit Darma, which archaeologists 
believe to be the burial site of Erlangga’s mother. The 
statue is badly worn, but it can still be seen that it was 
of the purest classic lines. 


Gua Gadja: Together with Gunung Kawi, the best 
. known relic of the ancient art is the famous “Elephant 
Cave” near Bedulu. Gua Gadja is a great hollowed rock, 
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perhaps the former residence of a hermit, ilebs 
carved on the outside, covered with representati* 
stylized rocks, forests, waves, animals, and people'r: 
in panic because directly over the entrance is th, 
of a great monster with bulging eyes who $plits ul. 
with his enormous fat hands. Nieuwenkamp sav / 
it may represent Pasupati, who divided the m ;, 
Mahameru into two parts and, taking them in his. 
placed each half in Bali as the Gunung Agung : j 
Betur, There are a number of ancient stone waters 
outside the cave, and on the inside is a statue of , 
in a central niche; with a linga on either side. 7 
Gadja dates also from the eleventh century and }~ 
receives the popular name of “Elephant Cave” lec 
the statue, inside; of the god Ganesa, shaped | 
elephant. But Goris attributes the name to the fs _ 
the river Petanu, which runs near the cave, was’ 


in old times Lwa Gadja, the “elephant river.” Elu' 


have never existed in Bali and the elephant moti < 
appear so frequently in Balinese art were impo.” 
from India or Java. As of Gunung Kawi, Kbo '” 
also, according to popular belief, the author of* th. 
Other hermitages with rock reliefs are the one ne: 
celled Toya FPulu; the Gua Racksasa near Ubud; D 
Paku, both on the river Oos (Uwos); and the caves 
Kapal in Bandung. Pon; 

Other statues ‘worthy of mention are the figur 
Durga in the temple Pondjok Batu on the road to 1 
kula in North Bali and the great slatue of Dewa 
Fantjermg Djagat, over twelve feet high, the 1 
statue in Bali, kept jealously out of sight- in the - 
(meru) of the temple Trunyan, a Bali Aga ville 
the easternshore of Lake Batur. The statue is cins 
very old and is held to have magic power. 
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Job Placement for Students Aided b. 
New U.S. Program 


Washington, June 5.—Industrialists, businessmer-. 
teachers in a city in the United States are learn: 
first-hand about each other’s operations and proble: 
a program designed to improve the vocational gui 
given to students in the schools of the city. | 
leaders believe the association with each other wil’ 
them conserve human resources by aiding them in p 
young people in jobs for which they are best suite: 
New York Times reports. 

Recently, while the 40,000 boys and girls i 
schools of Hartford, in the State of Connecticut, 
given a vacation, their 1,600 teachers spent the d. 
guests of 70 of the city’s factories, banks, insurance 


- panies, department stores, and other business firms. 
3, kevel management officials took the teachers on inspi 


tours of the plants and offices, explained the oper 
and discussed their problems with the teachers. 
Many of the teachers arranged to work durin 
summer in some of the firms to get more knowled; 
counselling their pupils. Also, a number of com] 
offered to provide the schools with business inform 
motién pictures, and speakers to address pupils o 
opportunities, 
re The program also includes visits to the schools I 
industrialists to observe operations and discuss prol 
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